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No. CXLVll. New Series.— Maecii 1, 1879. 

THE PLAIN STORY OF THE ZULU WAR. 

Those who know that politics ought after all to be nothing more 
abstruse than good common sense, know also that the strongest and 
most substantial reason against the policy of intermeddling in the 
{if[air.s of other nations, lies in the fact that the people and govern- 
ment of England hav(j at least as much as they can do if they attend 
to their own affairs. Now that at length Philip drunk has once more 
become Philip sober, we awake to the circumstance that while 
people were burning to go to war to add or subtract this or the 
other sandjak in liastern Roumelia, or to save the mighty Batoum, 
at tlnit very moment we were being slowly and deliberately drawn 
into a wjir in our own dominions, of no trifling gravity either in itself 
or ill its future consequences. Wlicn our memorable fit of ardour 
for those brilliant patriots and noble souls, the marauding and kid- 
napping Lazis, was at its fullest, the experiment was tried of 
suggesting to various companies of men of more than average 
interest and intelligence in political things, that troubles w’ere brew- 
ing in the Cape. In no case did anybody present either know or 
care two straws about the Gape or its troubles. Tlie newspapers and 
politicians who talked with most unction about our imperial respon- 
sibilities and national duties, were most impatient at a hint that 
these responsibilities extend to our present borders, and that national 
duties imply the vigilant and businesslike supervision of the doings of 
our own agents and representatives, and not merely a delirious jealousy 
of the agents and representatives of Russia, of Germany, or of any 
other power. Our responsibility has found us out at last. A military 
disaster has done what rational remonstrance could not do, and one 
is almost tempted to think that the two or three hundred brave men 
who lost their lives on tho 22nd of January, lost them to good pur- 
pose if their fate rouses the nation to consider the origin of the war 
— a war which the nation knew and knows very little about ; which 
tho nation's govornment never sanctioned ; which some of the most 
VOL. XXV. N.8. A A 
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competent people on the spot believe to be unnecessary and gratuitous ; 
and which the evidence of the papers now shows to have been the 
work of one high-handed official, avowedly acting on maxims that 
have never been accepted by public opinion, and that are not more 
grossly immoral than they are grossly impolitic. 

We must begin this detestable story at the beginning, and the 
beginning is more and more clearly seen to have been the annexation 
of the Transvaal. It is impossible for any candid reader to close 
the blue-books without a conviction that the present war is the 
direct result of that unfortunate measure, and those who have 
mastered as it deserves to be mastered the far-rcaching truth that 
morality is only another word for the nature of things, will find a 
strong illustration of it in the fact that the high-handed lawlessness 
which began with the annexation of tlie Transvaal, led on to the high- 
handed lawlessness which has produced the war with the Zulus. As 
I shall presently urge, after the Transvaal had been annexed, it would 
have been w’iscr as well as more equitable to pursue towards the Zulus 
a policy of conciliation; but it is as true in the great affairs of 
nations as in the little affairs of individuals, that to have done WTong 
once makes it easy to go on in doing wrong. In April, 1877, Sir 
Thcophilus Shepstone issued an address to the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal, proclaiming and making known that ‘‘ from and afici' 
the publication hereof the territory heretofore known as the South 
African Republic .... shall be, and shall be taken to be, Britisli 
Territory.’* Wliat was the South African Republic? It was an 
independent state, set up by Dutcli colonists who had migrated 
across the Vaal, to avoid the restrictions and impediments imposed 
on black labour by the English in the lands on this side of tlio 
A'^aal. It is thirty years since these runaway subjects set up their 
republic, and in 1852 its independence was recognised by the 
English government. To proceed, as Sir Theophilus Shepstone did 
in 1877, to destroy this independent state was, in the words of a 
writer on the matter who is on his own side, as if the rulers of 
Germany were to say that in their opinion the existence of a 
Switzerland in Europe is deleterious and dangerous, and that there- 
fore they would abolish Switzerland as a republic, and annex its 
territory. The Swiss might say that their country is well governed ; 
the Germans might reply that they thought otherwise, and as they 
were the stronger, their opinion must prevail. Wliero is the 
difference ? The Transvaal government was a government of 
Europeans, and not a kingdom of barbarians. The people do not 
want us. They were contented with their condition, and preferred 
that with all its perils and drawbacks, to a safer condition under the 
English flag. It is in vain that we assure them that annexation 
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will be better for them. They do not agree with us. Then, wo 
say, dropping the decent mask, Whether it is better for you or not, 
it will be better for us ; it will make our position rather safer’; it 
suits us to take your territory and extinguish your independence, 
and that is an end of it. So by the right of the strongest we pro- 
claim that from and after the publication hereof, what has been 
yours shall be, and shall be taken to bo, ours. 

These proceedings were carried out without the sanction of the 
government at homo. That Sir T. Shepstone went beyond his in- 
structions no one disputes, but this is a point not worth pressing at 
the moment, because his action was ratilied and its results adopted 
by the Secretary for the Colonics in Downing Street. It is painful 
to introduce into this odious story tlie name of a statesman who 
has distinguished himself so honourably not only for his steady 
V'isiou and solid judgment during the most trying crisis of our 
geih?ration, but for the rarer courage and sincerity which drove 
liiiii to sacrifice power, friends, and as it may prove, a career, 
ratlier than lend oven a tacit and formal sanction to the policy 
of colleagues with whom he could not agree. Hut it was Lord 
Carnarvon’s impatience for a South African Conrederation wliich 
led him to ratify the annexation of the Transvaal. l>y an accident, 
liis name had been bound up with that other large scheme of Con- 
federation, which had been devised by Brown and Macdonald in 
Canada, and which had been sent with the approval of Canadian 
opinion to the Colonial Office. It was not unnatural that liaving 
had occasion to think so much about confederation in North America. 
Lord Carnarvon should liave been drawn to think about it as ii solu- 
tion of a very difficult situation in South Africa. A\^hcthci* (jon- 
fodcration is or is not to be the end of the difficulty, I need not now 
discuss. It will be a sinister day for the natives when power is 
placed in the hands of a Confederated parliament of colonists. On 
the otliev hand, it will be a sinister day for England, if slie takes 
the government of their vast territories into her own hands, and 
administers them as she administers India. As a third course, it is 
almost too daring to hope that the people of England, inflamed by 
missionaries on one side, and imperialist fire-eaters on the other, 
will still have the good sense and the sagacious firmness to 
withdraw to Table Mountain, and leave the other states to work 
out their own destinies. However this may be decided in the 
discussion that will follow the end of the present troubles with 
the Zuli^ it is meanwhile abundantly (dear that there is no 
resemblance between tho case of the Canadian Dominion and 
the caso of the Capo colonists, and that the essential conditions of 
confederation are at present wholly absent in the latter in every 
particular. Lord Carnarvon made a great mistake. The South 
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African Confederation Bill, jpermissive as it is, is now seen by many 
who took for granted that what a government proposed must always 
be at least decently sensible, to be not at all sensible, but a permissive 
absurdity. Yet it was as a step towards this chimera, that Lord Car- 
narvon hurried on the annexation which has landed us in the present 
costly policy of folly and injustice. 

There was an attempt to hoodwunk the English public by the 
suggestion that the majority of the Boers welcomed the British flag, 
and that it was only one or two baffled office-seekers who resented 
what had been done. The attempt was probably successful, for 
in the first place, the English public is apt to believe that all the 
world is privately athirst for the blessings of British rule ; and 
secondly, at that time, as I have said, the English public was 
. immersed in the discharge of its imperial responsibilities in the 
matter of Batoum, the Lazis, and this or the other sandjak. Air. 
Courtney — whose perseverance in trying to arouse the attcntioil of 
Parliament and the country in the face of much obloquy and pro- 
found apathy on his own benches as well as on those opposite, 
deserves our highest admiration — pointed out in a pregnant 
speech last August that at least five-sixths of the whole Boor 
population had protested. The only recognition that he got was 
a rebuke from the Colonial Secretary for wasting the time of the 
House ! Yet it ought to have interested the House to know how our 
new subjects liked their new masters. It was a matter, not of senti- 
ment merely, but of business. When Colonel Evelyn Wood left 
Maritzburg in September last to assume charge of an important 
district in the Transvaal, he had been informed that eight liundred 
Dutchmen w'ould come out to assist the troops under his command. 

On my arrival, however,'' he says, “ I found that owing to tlie pre- 
vailing feeling of irritation against the Imperial Government, it was 
generally believed that fe^v or none would come out." ^ So much for 
the effect of annexation on the Dutch settlers. Its effect on the Zulus 
was still more mischievous. "What is the authority for connecting 
the annexation of the Transvaal with the present troubles ? Why, 
the distinct statement of the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal. In a 
despatch which is one of the most important in the whole of these 
blue-books. Sir Henry Bulwer explains the effect of annexation 
with a clearness that nobody can mistake, and the passage is too 
important to be summarised in other words than his own. 

“The annexation of the Transvaal has altered, and altered very consider- 
ably, our position towards the native races living to the north of Natal. The 
Dutch Boers who have been the pioneers of European colonization in South 
Africa were the first to come into contact with these races, and the relations 
into wldch we were subsequently brought with the latter, and the position in 


(1) Blue-book, G. 2222, p. 218. 
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which wo have hitherto stood with regard to them, have, beyond all question, 
been greatly influenced and coloured by that fact, and by the presence of another 
and neighbouring European nationalit 5 ^ Tho natives havo not been slow to 
discriminate between tho two nationalities, and to mark tho dilfcronco in many 
essential respects between the one Government and tho other, and tho con- 
clusions drawn by them have, it may bo said, been altogothor in favour of tho 
English, whose general troatn^pnt of them has been milder, more conciliatory, 
and more just. This state of things has had its advantages. It has served to 
keep up a sort of political balance, if 1 inaj*' call it so, in this quarter of South 
Africa, and has enabled tho Government of Natal, as tho nearest representative 
of British authority, to exorcise a decided influence over the native races in its 
neighbourhood, an inilucnco which it has used with advantage in preserving 
for many years the peace of this part of tho country. Tho Zulus, who were in 
direct and immediate contact with both European nationalities, with tho 
Transvaal Republic on one side, and with tho Natal Government on another, 
were necessarily more nearly affected by tho political position than any other 
native race. Tho iiolicy of tho Zulu King, it has been said, has boon to play 
off tho oiio Govornment against tho other, and to some extent possibly this may 
have been the case, but, if so, it has certainly boon tho means of keeping tho 
Zulus, the most powerful and most warlike of all tho South Afrittan races, with 
all their military organization and all their capacity to disturb tho public peace, 
ipiiot during a great number of years, Tho Zulus soon found out that tho 
English Government had no aggressive designs, that it was contented to keep 
tho boundaries laid down in its treaty with tho Zulu nation in 184;!, and that it 
was friendly and moderate in its dofilings. They know it also to bo tho most 
powerful Government in South Africa, and th('y (juickly ree()gius(}d tho imx)or- 
larice of cultivating its friondshix), more particularly in tho proscnco of tho 
Jioighbouring Rci)ublie, of whoso policy and designs they did not feel e(pially 
sure. The annexation of tho Transvaal last yoai* has destroyed tho conditions 
which created the balaiujo to which I havo roforred. Jt lias substituted one 
jjowor for two iiowers, one government for two governments in all this iiortion 
of South Africa, audit lias brought English authoritj” into direct contact W'ith 
nath^e races to tho north, to whom it was previously known oiilylVom a distance. 
More esxDCcially, and more seriously, it has affected our relations with tlie Zulu 
King and people, who look with great suspicion upon tho new state of things.” * 

Sir Bartle Frcre also might be quoted to show that the present 
situation is due to annexation, for after the entirely unproven 
assumi)tion that it had always been the object of Cctywayo to 
recover the j^osition which his uncle Chaka held as sovereign in 
this j)art of Africa — not an atom of proof of this is before the public 
— he proceeds to say that “ Cetywayo was angered as well as surprised 
to find that by tlie annexation of the Transvaal ho was now virtually 
surrounded by a power even stronger than would havo been the 
combination between his two former neighbours, which it had for 
years been tho main policy of tho Zulu rulers to prevent.’' ^ 

(1) Further correspondence respecting tho affairs of South Africa ; presentod to Par- 
liament, February, 1879, pp. 36-6. There are several other blue-books on the subject, 
but unless it is stated to be otherwise, the references are to the above. 

(2) P. 129. 
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Now let us grant for the sake of argument that there wore reasons 
of self-preservation which justified the lawlessness of suppressing 
the little Dutch republic. Let us for the moment concede all the 
force that has ever been claimed for the position that wo could not 
safely allow the Dutch Government to endanger the security of all 
the European settlers in the various Cape territories by their 
disastrous mismanagement of their relations with the natives. Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone has issued his proclamation ; Lord Carnarvon 
accepts what has been done ; the House of Commons discusses the 
addition of a territory of the size of France, with hardly more serious 
attention than if it were a bill about a road ; Mr. Courtney with vain 
courage and useless foresight protests alike against the measure and 
then against the levity with which it is assumed to be necessary and 
expedient, and in August, 1877, the Transvaal is formally and 
decisively taken over. What then ? Surely we might have expected, 
inasmuch as the plea for the extinction of the self-government of 
the Dutch had been tlie scrape into which they had got themselves 
with the natives, that we should at once set to work to reverse the 
policy which had landed the Dutch in their scrape. If our greater 
success with the natives had arisen from the foct that our treatment 
of them, in Sir Henry Bulwer’s words, had been milder, more 
conciliatory, more just,*’ surely it would seem incredible that a 
circumstance which even in itself and in the first blush had led the 
Zulu king to look on the new state of things with suspicion, was to 
be the starting-point of a new policy, less mild, less conciliatory, 
and, I at least will add, less just. Unfortunately the experience of 
history shows us that high-handedness in government is the contra- 
dictory and natural opposite of policy. The men who have not 
realised that to abide by equity and to respect the rights of others, 
do in themselves constitute the surest, as well as the noblest, secret 
of policy, are not likely, after they have once entered the paths of 
lawlessness, to find their way back again to the ways of patient 
prudence. Sir T. Shepstone points a very old tale, and to Sir T. 
Shepstone was now added a worse spirit than himself. We shall 
now sec what happened after the appearance of Sir Bartle Frere on 
the scene. 

Let us keep in our minds two propositions. First, that we had 
won our influence over the Zulus by a reputation for being con- 
ciliatory and just. Second, that the annexation of the Transvaal, 
and the circumstances which attended it, were matters by which 
Cetywayo was still perplexed. He suspected the good faith of the 
English towards him, and saw in their advance and in all that had 
taken place the foreshadowing of danger to himself and the Zulu 
power. ^ Would it not have been the first care of anybody with the 
(1) The words of Sir Henry Bolwer, p. 37. 
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barest tincture of statesmiinsbip in his veins to do his best to appease 
Cety wayo's perplexity and allay his suspicions ? Sir Bartle Frorc 
deliberately set to work to heighten this suspicion, and to show that 
it was most abundantly justified. 

One of the grievances of the Zulus against the Boers of the 
Transvaal had been encroachments upon certain of their lands. 
The particular portions in dispute arc described as having special 
value in the eyes of a pastoral people, because spring is there 
earlier by some weeks, and in a country so scorched by the sun, the 
land which gets the first spring grass has more than ordinary attrac- 
tions. The government of the Transvaal Bopublic — I am now quoting 
the version of an English official memorandum — or its subjects, with 
the government’s sanction expressed or unexpressed, bent on acquiring 
a portion of the Zulu country, and, possibly, with the view of ulti- 
mately becoming masters of the whole country, pushed the boundaries 
of the Republic fartlier and farther into Zululand, disregarding the 
rights of the Zulu nation, and refusing to listen to their complaints 
and to the proposals that wore made for the dispute coming under 
the cognisance and judgment of a neutral government. By force 
of circumstances the subjects of the Transvaal were enabled to hold 
the lauds thus acquired by them for several years. But the Zulus 
never pretended to acquiesce in this dispossession.^ On Jan. 25, 
1876, Lord Carnarvon had written : Her Majesty’s government 
cannot accept, or be a party to, any extension of territory by the South 
African Republic [/.c. the Transvaal government], moro ct^pec tail jf any 
ojpropriation of lands ruled over hy Cetyivayor “ Between the South 
African Republic, and the Zulus on our northern boundary, a state of 
excitement, which sometimes causes a good deal of dangerous local irri- 
tation, is kept up by the unsettled question respecting the disputed territory. 
This territory was proclaimed last year by the South African Republic 
as being included within its limits : I believe a large portion of its 
area was granted as farms by the Transvaal government to its own 
white subjects, and that some of these farms have been occupied by 
the grantees in the presence of the prior Zulu occupants, who look 
upon the land as belonging to their king and repudiate the authority 
of the Republic.” This is Sir T. Shopstone’s account on March 30, 
1876. What so clear as that the first act of our sovereignty in the 
Transvaal should have been the restoration of these stolen lands — 
not merely for equity’s sake, but in the interests of pacific 
relations with our neighbours? It is as clear as the sun at 
noonday that if the object of the English authorities in taking 
the Transvaal had been to maintain or strengthen that good 
character for justice and conciliatoriness which had been standing 
us in such useful stead for many years, and made our relations with 

(1) C. p. 31. 
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the Zulus a success, then they would have made haste to restore 
these disputed lands to the Zulus, even if their title to them 
had been more doubtful than it was afterwards found to be. In- 
terest would have dictated such a measure, apart from justice. If 
the new English Administrator had given back the coveted land 
to Cetywayo and his people, it would have been the surest means of 
disarming the suspicion with which our movements had been watched. 
It would have proved to the natives that the new masters of the 
Transvaal intended to pursue the same course of fair-dealing as the 
old masters of Natal. Even if Cetywayo’s rights had been dubious, 
that would have been the line of true policy. This politic line 
was repudiated. We placed ourselves in the position of the govern- 
ment to which we succeeded, and ^tood forward as heirs to their 
claims. At length, after a great deal of talk and correspondence, a 
Commission of Inquiry was appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Natal, to investigate the question of the boundary lands. I need 
not say that this Commission was entirely composed of Europeans, 
and that Cetywayo had no friend nor representative upon it. The 
Commission sent in their report in the middle of last summer, and 
it was forwarded to Sir Bartlc Frero as High Commissioner in the 
first week of July, 1878. The Commissioners decided — upon the only 
territorial question between the old Transvaal government and the 
Zulus, that was known to the Natal government, and that wiis defined 
as the object of inquiry — in favour of the Zulu claims. They decided 
that the evidence brought forward by the Boers of a cession of the 
lands by the Zulu king was insufficient and fraudulent. Both the 
High Commissioner and Sir T. Shepstone pressed all the objections 
that they could think of against the Report, but the Commission 
rebutted them with a triumphant completeness of which every reader 
of the blue-book may judge. Nothing could be more clear or more 
simple. The land was Zulu laud, and had been filched from the 
Zulus by the Dutch. Before proceeding to the amazing, lawless, 
impolitic, and utterly scandalous award in which Sir Bartle Frcrc 
dealt with their verdict, I will give one or two specimens of a 
Minute which he wrote upon it. 

“1. As regards the area the Commissioners propose to divide, I do not gather 
from any of these papers any precise definition of what may be considered as 
the basis of the Zulu claims, or of the grounds on which wo are to decide 
whether they ought in equity to have more than they now possess. His Excel- 
lency the Lieutenant-Governor observes in paragraph 6 of his Despatch of the 
8th July, No, 104/S. A., ‘The claims of the Zulus are based upon their original 
rights to the country, which are not disputed.* Hut I cannot find any precise 
definition or evidence of the sort of nght the Zulus may bo supposed to possess 
beyond that of actual possession. 

**Erom the best accoimts 1 can find of them on record they appear to have 
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been a migratory clan, coming no ono can toll exactly whence, but from regions 
far off the present Zululaiid, and at no ver^^ distant period ; moving from ono 
region to another, ‘ eating up ’ and conquering the clans with which they came 
in contact, absorbing their population and* cattle, and occupying their grazing 
grounds, till they became the greatest and most powerful of Kafir clans about 

the time they came in contact with European Colonists The European 

Colonists, on the other hand, were from somewhat different causes also migra- 
toiy in their habits. They had moved originally from another hemisphere, and 
had from various reasons travelled or ‘ trekked * in South Africa till they mot 
tho Zulus. 

“I confess I fail to find in tho recorded history of either people any better 
claim which either party could advance to tho lands they stood on, than that of 
possession and power to hold and govern ; rude title deeds, perhaps, but definite 
and intelligible, and 1 can find no other which it seems possible to roly on. 

“ But much of the talk and writing on the subject of this dispute proceeds 
on tho assumption that cither or both parties had or intended to have definite 

.and fixed boundaries and recorded or recognisable legal rights I can 

however find nothing of tho kind.” 

There arc two answers to all this. The lioers most obviously 
recognised that the Zulus had once had full right and title to 
the lands, because they actually rested their own claims to them 
on ail alleged cession by the Zulu king; they were not likely 
avowedly to derive from him a title to that Avhlch was not his to 
give. But there is even a stronger answer than this. The English, 
when taking possession of Natal in 1843, entered into a treaty with 
the Zulu king fixing boundaries within which the disputed territory 
lies ; so that five -and- thirty years ago the English government 
formally recognised that Zulu title and right, of which tho Iligh 
Commissioner is unable now to find any precise definition or evidence. 
Tho definition and evidence of the right, as having existed at least 
before tho alleged cession, are exactly as precise as the right of the 
British Government to tho Isle of Wight. 

2. “As far as I cau le.arn there is no authorised form for Zulu cessions of 
land. How far tho single will of tho groat Chief was sufficient to make a 
cession valid seems to have depended mainly on the personal character and 
influence of tho Chief, and varied with each individual. As far as I can gather, 
it would bo extremely difficult to find any form of cession which a powerful 
Chief could not set aside at will, whenever ho was so minded, on tho ground of 
alleged informality or non-compliance with some form which ho would say was 
necessary to validity. Tho power and will of tho Chief, not the form or cere- 
mony of tho cession, woro the points essential to validity and permanence of 
any grant.” 

Such an objection as this is the mere cavil of a defeated liti- 
gant ; even if it were valid so far as it goes, no statesman would 
regard it as worth pressing. But it is not valid even so far as it 
goes. The Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, in his despatch replying 
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to Sir Bartle Frero’s Minute, speaks as to this with an authority 
that is decisive. 

“ Tho fact,” ho says, “ of tho alleged cessious not having been formally laid 
before and ratified by tho nation at largo, is certainly no proof that transactions 
of somo soit may not have taken place between tho Zulu King and tho Trans- 
vaal Republic. But if those transactions were of the nature of a cession of any 
portion of tho Zulu country, they would most assuredly be considered by tho 
nation as invalid because made without its consent. Tt is quite true that, as your 
Excellency says, a powerful Chief might take upon himself to act In a manner 
that was not in conformity with tho custom or tho usage of his nation, but ho 
would be acting unwisely and at a great risk. Tn so important a matter as the 
cession of any portion of tho territory of tho tribe, tho power and will of tho 
King are not, and never would, I boliovo, be considered sufficient. Tho vill 
and the voice of the nation as represented by its chief men aro held to bo essen- 
tial to such transactions. There may bo no absolute law laid down on this 
subject; but it is apparently according to tho usage of tho country and 
according to tho usage of tho Kafir tribes. In internal matters tho King has a 
largo licence to do what ho wills, and his will is, in a largo degree, the law of 
tho country. But, in the important external relations of the tribes, the rela- 
tions which affect tho tribe as a tribe, the usage of the country rocpiires that 
tho tribe should be consulted through its chief ruler. The despotism of Chaka 
himself was limited by this necessity.” ^ 

All this is only worth mentioning, because it illustrates the too 
common inability to understand that these barbarous peoples, in spite 
of their barbarism, Lave a life of their own and a social system of 
their own, with unwritten laws, usages, and customs, as strong 
and as binding as ours, constituting a national life loss orgaiiio 
than ours, hut not any loss real or stable. And here let me in 
passing call attention to a striking inconsistency that is constantly 
occurring in the history of the relations of civilised nations with the 
lower races. The men wlio hold the loose usages and unwritten laws 
of barbarians in this sovereign and most unscientific contempt, at 
the same time habitually insist upon exacting from them the most 
perfect scrupulosity, rigorous punctilio, and close literalness, in every 
engagement that we have chosen to impose upon them. We recog- 
nise neither law nor morality as binding upon us in our dealings with 
them, yet we will put up with nothing short of the very letter of tho 
law in their dealings with us, under penalty of devastation, annexa- 
tion, or extermination, as may chance to suit us best. Tho greater 
part of Sir Bartle Frere's share in these three blue-books forms one 
long illustration of that mischievous tendency. 

3. Next comes the most astonishing of the criticisms of Sir Bartlo 
Frere's Minute. 

“ Anotbor question,” be says (par. 27), “of vital importance, on wbicb Ido 
not find any clear statement of tbe CommiBsioners’ views, is wbat precisely do 
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tho Zulus claim in tho disputed territory ? What rights do they wish to exor- 
cise there ? And how do they wish to exercise those rights ? ” 

What rights ! Why, the rights, to be sure, which any nation, 
Avhether Zulu or English, expects to exercise in territory which has 
been declared to belong to it ; the rights from which it had been, by 
the finding of our own jury, wrongfully dispossessed ; the rights of 
Rovorcign ownership. What other rights ? Here Was a piece of land 
which in our action of 1843 we recognised as belonging to the Zulus, 
just as any other part of their territory belonged to them; which the 
Boers took from them ; which tho Zulus claimed back ; which, as 
competent persons appointed by our own Governor decided, tho 
Boers had no right to take, and we therefore had no right to keep. 
Then the High Commissioner asks with audacious simplicity, what 
kind of rights would they like to exercise there, and how would they 
like to exercise their rights? It is as though, before paying the 
award under the Alabama Arbitration, we had insisted on knowing 
what the Americans would do with the money. Well might Sir 
Henry Bulwer say : — I think it is clear that what the Zulus claim 
in the ‘ disputed territory ’ is actual possession and use of tho country 
as Zulu country for the Zulus. Mere sovereignty, with the coloniza- 
tion of the country by European Colonists in any number, they 
know very well would in a short time come to mean either the 
sovereignty of the white man or conflict with him. To some few 
individual traders and storekeepers no doubt the King’s permission 
would be given for residing in the country, but he would scarcely be 
disposed to extend the permission to any larger number.” ^ 

The reader will now perhaps be prepared for the piece of lawless- 
ness that followed. The encroachments on the land had been a bitter 
and just grievance of the Zulus for years ; the Natal government had 
offered to arbitrate between the Zulus and the Boers on tho subject ; 
when wo inherited tho quarrel, policy pointed to its instant restora- 
tion ; but at least we had the grace to consent to an inquiry in a 
matter which we had ourselves admitted to be proper for arbitration : 
Cctywayo and his people were eagerly awaiting the judgment of tlie 
Commissioners ; that judgment, as it had happened, had gone in the 
direction in wliich policy and our own interest in conciliatory courses 
would have had it go ; and nothing now remained but for the High 
Commissioner to issue his award accordingly. The High Com- 
missioner did issue his award, and it was this. The wrongful 
possessors were to be confirmed in their wrongful possession, and a 
British Resident was to be placed in Zululand, to take care that they 
were free to do as they chose in lands in which, as the same award 
admitted, they had no right to be. Here are the words in which 

(l) C. p. 35. 
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Sir Bartle Frerc states his proposals in his despatch to the Colonial 
Secretary in London (Nov. 16, 1878) : — 

“1. That as regards territorial jurisdictiou the verdict of the Boundary 
Commissioners bo accei^ted unaltered : portions of the district between the 
Pongolo and the Buffalo Rivers, as defined by the Commissioners, being de- 
clared to belong to the Zulu nation and the Transvaal respectively. 

“2. That the limits of these respective portions bo at once surveyed and 
demarcated by a mixed Commission. 

** 3 . That measures bo taken at the same time to inquire into, define, and 
secure the private rights of property which have grown up in both portions of 
the divided territorj^ during the years when the right of territorial sovereignty 
has been in dispute. 

“4. That inasmuch as the existing sj^stem of government inZululand makes 
no provision for securing any rights of person or of i)rivate property, that such 
rights in the portion of the disputed territory assigned to Zulus bo placed 
specially under the charge of tho British Resident, who on other grounds will 
be appointed to represent British interests in Zululand, and to secure per- 
formance of those promises of better administration which were made by 
Cetywayo to the British Government and tho Zulu nation, at tho time of his 
coronation and recognition as King by the British Government.** 

In other words, the lands were to belong to the Zulus, but the 
people to whom they did not belong were to retain them; and a 
British Resident was to keep watch and ward lest the wrongful pos- 
sessors should suffer molestation from the lawful owners. Colonists 
in London — without producing a word of evidence, by the way — try to 
draw us off tho true issues by hinting that it was Cetywayo who 
stirred up Sicokeni against us, and so forth. That has in any case 
nothing to do with the award. The award rests on its own merits. 
It is a separate and independent transaction, and I defy any honest 
and impartial man to read through the papers that record that trans- 
action without coming to the conviction that Sir Bartle Frere’s course 
was a piece of nefarious lawlessness. 

There are worse things to follow, for we now come to the com- 
munication of this unrighteous award, and to the ultimatum which 
preceded the actual outbreak of hostilities Tho fact is plain from 
Sir Bartle Frore’s earlier despatches, that he had made up his mind 
that war against the Zulus was inevitable. lie sanctioned the 
appointment of the Commission of Inquiry because its proceedings 
would cause delay, and allow time for the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments which he was beseeching the home government by every mail 
to send out. He believed Sir T. Shepstonc’s assurance that the 
land which the Boers had stolen really belonged to them “ by evidence 
the most incontrovertible, overwhelming, and clear.’' ^ And then 
when to his amazement the Commission decided that the evidence 
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was incontrovertibly, overwhelmingly, and clearly the other way, ho 
shifted the ground, and declared that Cety wayo’s misgovernment was 
incompatible with our self-preservation. 

Such a settlement of the boundary question was in itself likely to 
provoke a war, as Sir Bartle Frerc well knew. He had been warned 
that the boundary question was the greatest cause of danger ; that' it 
was of the highest importance that we should put ourselves right in 
this matter and that at any rate b}’’ dealing with that dispute on 
its merits, wo should put ourselves so far in the right, and that 
by doing this we should not be ‘‘prejudicing our position or our 
prestige in our future relations with the Zulus.’’ ^ The importance 
not only of the right decision on the boundary question being 
formed, but of its being communicated to Cetywayo as soon as pos- 
sible, was fully recognised by Sir Michael Ilicks-Beach, and was 
impressed by him on the High Commissioner. Cctywayo’s complaint, 
he says with sufficient cmjdiasis in his desj^atchof Nov. 21, 1878 : — 

“That tho Licutimant-Govornor of Natal ‘ is hilling from him the answer 
that has come from across tho sea about the land boundary question, and is 
only making an excuse for taking time so as to suipriso him,’ is not altogether 
an unnatural one for a native chief situated in' his cirnimstanceSf who is neces- 
sarily ignorant of much that has passed on this subject, and of many of tho 
causes to which the delay is attributable. But it is a misunderstanding which 
it should 1)0 tho earnest endeavour of the Govcrnraoiit to remove, and I am 
confident that there is no need to impress upon you tho importance of losing no 
time in dealing with this ([uostion, or tho beneiicial clFect which its satisfaiitory 
settlement may bo expected to have upon tho strained relations which you 
describe as now existing between tho Colony of Natal and tho Zulu nation.” “ 

The High Commissioner, in defiance of such views as these, made 
an award which was the least satisfactory that could have been 
made ; he intensified the irritation of those whom it was his business 
to conciliate, by delay in announcing the settlement ; and he finally 
wound up tho announcement with the most provoking demands that 
he could possibly have invented. The award meant, and could only 
have been intended to mean, war ; and therefore it is not surprising 
that Sir Bartle Frerc resolved to accompany its announcement to 
Cetywayo with an ultimatum on other matters, which he and every- 
body else well knew that Cetywayo would reject. 

Why are wo at war with Cetywayo, and what are tho reasons 
why, in Sir Bartle Frere’s judgment, the English nation ought to 
be willing to expend thousands of lives and millions of money ? 
This is a plain question which every citizen and taxpayer is bound to 
ask himself, and which deserves a plain answer. That answer is to 
be found in the Memorandum of Terms to be proposed to Cetywayo, 


(1) Sir H. Bulwer, p. 3^^ 

(2) South A(ricu Corrcspondeuce presented December 6, 1878, p. 332. 
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signed by Sir Bartle Frere, and dated November 13, 1878.^ The 
pitb of the document lies in paragraphs 22 — 5 : — 

“ 22. It is the duty of the British Government not only to look to the safety 
of its own Colonies, but having taken part with the Zulu nation in placing 
Oetywayo on the throne, now to assist the Zulus in securing that he shall per- 
foi'in tho promises he made at his coronation. 

“But no such security can be effectual as long as Oetywayo keeps up his 
present military establishment. 

“ All tho youth and manhood of the country are taken as soldiers ; kept from 
manying and from earning their bread, according to tho caprice of Cetywayo ; 
compelled to execute his orders, to kill and plunder without trial or warning ; 
and are thus cruelly oppressed themselves and made instruments for oppressing 
all Zulus. 

“ This is grievous tyranny in breach of tho promises which were a part of 
Ootywayo’s compact with his people when ho was put on the throne, and with 
tho British Government when tho representatives of that Government recognised 
him. 

“ 23. The first thing, therefore, to bo required of Oetywayo is, that as a step 
towards the performance of his coronation promises he shall give up his present 
military system, and adopt such military regulations as may be decided on after 
consultation with tho Groat Council of tho Zulus and with the representatives 
of tho British Government. 

24. It cannot bo said that Oetywayo is an independent sovereign, and that 
tho British Government has no right to interfere with tho internal administra- 
tion of Zululand, 

“ 25. Zululand is surrounded landward by tho tcrritoiy of the British Govern- , 
ment or its allies. They are all peaceful, non-aggressive people, and would 
never interfere with Cetywayo, nor attempt to harm him or his subjects, unless 
Cetywayo first meddled with them, but whilst ho keeps up a large standing 
army, useless for all but purposes of tyranny or aggression, it is quite impossible 
for his peaceful neighbours to feel secure. The English Government is forced 
to keep large numbers of Her Majesty’s tropps in Natal and tho Transvaal, and 
even then tho people do not feel secure that Cetywayo will not attack them to 
‘ wash his spears.’ 

“It is, therefore, absolutely necessary for the peace and quiet of Natal or tho 
Transvaal, that Cetywayo should alter his military system, and reduce his 
army to such dimensions as shall be considered by the Great Council of tho 
Zulus and tho British Government sufficient to secure the internal peace of the 
country.” 

It seems to be accepted in a rough way that this, then, is the reason 
why we are at war with the King of the Zulus, namely that he keeps 
on foot a large standing army. But the standing army is no novelty. 
On the 11th of December, 1878, fourteen Zulu deputies came to hear 
the award, and when the ultimatum was presented, they said on this 
point, that 
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They did not understand tho reason for tho disbandment of the Zulu army ; 
that from tbo time of Cetywayo’s great grandfather there had been a Zulu 
army, and that it was in accordance with tho law and custom of tho Zulus to 
enrol the young men as soldiers ; the Zulus had their army, as the English had 
theirs ” (p. 217). 

Cetywayo’s rule is not frcsli. It is true that he was only installed 
in 1873, but we have it on Sir T. Shepstone’s own authority that 

practically the government of Zululand had been in the hands of 
Cetywayo since 1856 : political circumstances and the failing health 
of his father rendered this inevitable.’’ ^ Yet during all these two- 
and-twenty years, and with the same great standing army as that 
which disturbs us now, the disposition on both sides — again on Sir 
T. Shepstone’s authority — was to secure a peaceful solution of any 
difficulties which might arise.” What, again, docs Sir Henry Bulwer 
say, the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, and no sentimental philaii- 
throjpist ? “ The maintenance of a standing and well-organized 

army is according to tho custom of the Zulu nation, which in all its 
traditions and instincts is warlike, and does not in itself lyrove that 
there is any set purjwsc of (iggression in the mind of the KingJ* 

It is true that in another place the Lieutenant-Governor says : — 

“ The course of ovonts during tho last two years [otherwise, loss periphras- 
tically, tho annoxation of the Transvaal^ has so altered tho position of liritish 
authority in South Africa, it has so multiplied our responsibility, and tho 
political and tho military situations have become such, that the relations of tho 
Zulu Government with us, and the condition of the Zulu country, can no longer 
with safety be loft as they are. It has now become a matter of positive necessity 
to do something.’* 

Granting this, there is assuredly no spark of evidence in any paper 
now before the public, that there was any necessity for insisting on 
Cetywayo complying with our demands and agreeing to revolutionise 
the whole system of his government ** within 15 days ” (p. 95) ; and 
this precipitation, iniquitous as it was morally, and imprudent as it 
was politically, was still more fatuous militarily, for the High Com- 
missioner knew that we had not the forces to make victory certain. 
One quotation will illustrate the High Commissioner’s precipitancy. 
Writing to Sir. M. Hicks-Beach on October 28, 1878, he says : — 

“Hia Excellency Lioutonant-Genoral Thesiger has returned from a fort- 
night’s inspection of the frontier posts and lines of communication, which has 
enabled him to confirm his views in some respects, and to modify them in 
others, but has in no way, I am assured, affected his estimate of the extreme 
gravity of the situation, or of tho necessity for the reinforcements already 
applied for.” * 

(1) Report of Cetywayo’s Installation, p. 7. 

South Africa Correspondence, C. 2220, p. 352. 
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But if this were so, what criminal infatuation to launch an award 
and an ultimatum, which w'cre sure to bring the grave situation to a 
crisis, and to plunge us instantly into a military position with which, 
as reinforcements were necessary^ we should be admittedly unable to 
cope. And in this precipitancy, Sir Bartle Frere sinned against 
light. So far as we have any reason to know, Sir Henry Bulwer 
possesses at least as full a knowledge of all that is going on, openly 
or clandestinely, as Sir Bartle Frere possesses. Sir Henry Bulwer’s 
advice is directly opposed to the rash courses of his chief. The 
following passage deserves to bo read and re-read and read again : — 

“In any case,’* ho says, “it would bo well to proceod with caution 

It is a question if it is well to give iiny decision amounting to an ultimatum at 
onco, and without previous communications on tho subject. Tho message 
would bo a preliminary stop towards a decision, and it is, I think, a preliminary 
step w'hich it is advisable to tako, bocauso it is of importance that the Zulu 
nation should know w’hat is tho question at issue between us and the Zulu King, 
and should have time to understand and comprehend that the question is ono 
which concerns their interests and Ihcir welfare, and a question which is being 
taken up by us on their behalf. At this moment, so far as the Zulu nation 
knows, tho principal question at issue is the boundary question ; and, if wcj 
were to say now, at once, and without giving time for tho matter to be 
thoroughly understood, that wo had decided upon such and such a punishment 
for the King, or upon such a course, thoro would be a great risk of tho question 
at issue between us being misunderstood by tho pooplo at large. It is desirable, 
I think, that it should first bo made known throughout Zululand as far and as 
fully as possible, and that it should bo understood by the people that the ques- 
tion of tho disputed boundary has been settled, and that what was held to Ikj 
Z ulu country has been given to the Zulus; and then it can bo made known 
that ibero is another question between us, but that it is a question which is 
rather between us and the King than between us and tho nation, and that it is 
one in which wo have taken up the cause of the people ; and if tho people bo 
got thoroughly to understand this, it will probably make the solution of the 
Zulu question far easier than it otherwise wull be.” 

In the face of these wise counsels, Sir Bartle Frere writes : — “ W c 
have reason to hope that the messages to be given will on the whole 
bo acceptable to a majority of the Zulu nation, when understood 
(p. 97). Very acceptable on the whole, when the Zulu nation fully 
understood that the boundary lands were theirs, but on condition 
that they were never to pasture their cattle in them, nor build kraals 
in them, nor in any way act otherwise than as if the lands belonged 
to somebody else ; next, when they understood that a British 
Besident was to be set up over their own King ; and finally when 
they remembered that it is the fashion of the English, whenever they 
acquired a foothold among natives, to exact a hut-tax. Who can 
doubt that Sir Henry Bulwer was right when he wrote to the High 
Commissioner as far back as September last, that the Zulu people 
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shared to the full the apprehensions and suspicions of the Zulu 
King P 

“ Tho nation at largo is ill at easo as to what our intontious aro, and alienated 
as aro tho sjunpathics of his ppoplo from him, gladly as Ihoy would wolcomo 
relief from his personal rulo, and readily as, it is believed, a large j^^^rtion of 
tho nation would accept English protection and tho ostabUshiiiont of a just rulo 
amongst them, they aro not prepared to accept tho invasion and loss of their 
country without fighting for it. Tho defence of Zulu soil would in fact, it is 
thought, be made a common cause, and rally tho whole of tho Zulu nation 
round tho King.” 

“ The Zulu nation,” says Sir Bartlc Frcrc, ‘‘liavc certainly a right 
to demand that the promises so seriously made, so solemnly pro- 
claimed, and so gladly welcomed by them on tho day of Cotywayo’s 
installation shall bo kept ” (p. 33). As if tho boundary decision had 
not put into Cetywayo’s hands tlie most powerful weapon that could 
have been devised. These people, ho will say, who complain of mo 
for breaking promises, have set aside the vordi(jt of their own judges; 
they have stolen your lands ; they aro going to send you a master ; 
they will make you pay a hut-tax. It was impossible that Sir Bartlc 
Frere could haA^e gone more surely to work if his object had been to 
alienate those whom he pretended to wish to persuade that he was 
their deliverer. 

Let us now pass to another class of pretexts for the war ; tho 
alleged defiance of the English government by tlie Zulu king. Many 
of the stories as to Cetywayo^s menacing attitude appear to be tho 
invention of newspaper editors, reflecting the panic of some colonists 
and the bad faith of others. There was no defiance or hint of dis- 
turbance since the interview with Sir T. Shepstono at the Blood 
River. There Avcrc alarming and prolonged rumours about a great 
military kraal which Cetywayo was alleged to have built near the 
Transvaal frontier ; but the great military kraal in due time dwindled 
down to an ordinary kraal built by the headman for his own use. 
The writers who cannot doubt ” that Cetywayo was at the bottom 
of the action of Sicokeni, and is at the back of Kreli, produce simply 
not one atom of even the very faintest evidence. It is not abso- 
lutely impossible ; argal^ it is probable ; argal^ it is quite certain and 
cannot be doubted. If there be this alliance between Sicokeni and 
Cetywayo, and there is known to be friendship between them, the im- 
policy of X)ur provocation to the Zulu king is more flu grant than ever, 
for nothing is more likely than the trouble of his friend to bring 
Sicokeni — against whom we have hitherto failed — into the Transvaal, 
by way of creating a diversion in Cetywayo s favour. Cetywayo 
had undoubtedly been rendered uneasy at the military preparations 
which had been going on for some months in Natal. When he saw 
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his whole border from tho mouth of the Tugela River to Lunobcrg 
lined with our forces, what more natural than that he should bring 
a contingent of his own people down to his South-west frontier ? 

We are left equally in the dark as to the authority on which 
habitual and promiscuous massacres of his own people are charged 
against Cetywayo. No such evidence is to be found in the j^apors 
laid before Parliament, nor in the colonial new\spapers. And we do 
know that certain charges made against Cetywayo are merely dis- 
torted exaggerations of simple and harmless facts. Some facts are 
not harmless, but their magnitude has been misrepresented. Ccty- 
wayo gave an order for two of his regiments to marry regiments of 
girls of a certain age. The girls refused, and some of them and of their 
friends were put to death. A European officer says that “ several 
were killed,’" and a messenger of our government returning from 
Zululand reports: ‘‘We heard that the King was causing some of 
the Zulus to be killed, on account of disobeying his orders respecting 
the marriage of girls.” Cetywayo, when remonstrated with by tho 
English government, said in effect that he had no gaols, and that he 
must govern his people as he best could, according to Zulu use and 
wont. And all this was two years ago, before a word had been said 
about Cetywayo’s defiant action. In any case, does any serious 
politician contend that it is our business, overburdened as we are and 
staggering under the load of our responsibilities, to go into a costly 
war whenever we find a cruel custom on our borders ? 

I will now pass to two other transactions which have been eo 
monstrously distorted, magnified, and generalised, as to have so im- 
pressed the mind of tho British electors — if we may judge from the 
“ heckling ” of a Scotch candidate last week — that they actually be- 
lieve Cetywayo to be incessantly harassing our border, devastating 
territory, and carrying off our cattle and women. 

Tho reader may judge for himself what is meant by a raid upon 
English territory, from the instance of the two men who went, if we 
may put it bluntly, to do the work of spies on the Zulu border. Tho 
following is Sir Henry Bulwor’s account of the transaction, with his 
judgment upon it : — 

** I think the visit paid by Mr. Smith with his companion to tho Middle Drift, 
for the purpose of inspecting the drift, was a step much to be regretted and 
condemned. The Zulus have always looked upon tho new road which was 
lately made to that drift with very great mistrust of its object. They have 
suspected, quite wrongly, that we had some design against them in making it, 
and they have objected to the use of the drift for waggon purposes, and in point 
of fact it has never been used for these piu-posos. Tho time chosen by those 
who sent Mr. Smith to inspect tho drift was a time when the Zulu mind was 
greatly excited^ and not altogether without causey hy the reports which reached them 
that a great number of troops had arrived in Natal, that these troops had come with 
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the intention of invading 'Aihilandy and that such was tho talk every whoro in 
Natal both on tho part of soldiers and colonists. In consequence of a large 
gathering which took place in Ziiluland, and which no doubt originated in tho 
uneasiness created by tho reports from Natal, it became necessary to send 
troops to Grey town. This town lies in the direction of tho Middle Drift, and 
tho movement confirmed tho fears of tho Zulus. Moreover, one or two officers, 
it was known, had boon down to that unused drift, to inspect it and other drifts 
leading into tho Zulu country. It was at this moment that Mr. Smith was 
sent, without my orders or sanction, to inspect both tho roads and tho drift for 
military purpoaea, Tho Zulu people living on tho other side could only look on 
the act from ono point of view. AVhat took place on that occasion is described 
by Mr. Smith. He says that the river bed is very wide, and is formed by a 
number of sandbanks fringed with bush and channels rumdng between. On 
account of the drought all tho channels wore dry, with the exception of ono 
whicdi lay close into the Zulu side. hlr. Smith walked across tho river bed 
until ho came to this channel, making his observations and taking notes of what 
work would be nocossary to make tho drift passable for waggons. Ho did not 
cross tho last channel, nor did ho cross any water at all, because tho channels 
that ho crossed ■were dry. As he was making liis observations, a number of 
Zulus came down ; they wore very excited, auiTounded liim and his companion, 
caught hold of him and made him sit down, and asked him what ho was doing 
there on Zulu ground. They gradually bceamo more quiet, and, after detain- 
ing Mr. Smith and his companion for an hour and a half or two hours, they 
let them go. They made no attempt, says Mr. Smith, to take anything forcibly 
from him, though in a pilfering manner they helped themselves to some small 
articles of little value (a box of matches, some tobacco, and a pockct-haiidkor- 
chief) from his pocket. One of them asked Mr. Smith also to give liim a pipe, 
which ho did. Mr. Hmith and his companion appear to have behaved with 
calmness and temper on the occasion. I am bound to say that I think tho 
proceeding was, under tho circumstances, a verj’^ injudicious one, and almost 
amounted to a culpable provocation on our part which must in some degree 
extenuate tho offence of tho Zulus. At tho same time tho latter had, of course, 
no right to act as they did, ami an aj)ology for tho act, together with a small 
fine to mark the offonco, may very properly bo demanded” (p. 17.‘5). 

One need not have had dealings with barbarians to recognise that 
this is tho language of sobriety, moderation, good sense, and right 
feeling. We are therefore not at all surprised to find that Sir Bar tic 
Frere cannot concur in the lenient views of his Excellency the 
Lieutenant- Governor. 

“ Mr. Smith,” replies Sir Bartle Frero, “was beyond a doubt on tho Natal 
side of the water ; to seize him, to carry him across the water, to take from him 
any small articles he had on his person, to detain him for an hour-and-a-half, 
and to threaten his life, whether done by tho King’s order or only by his border 
guards, and subsequently only tacitly approved by his not punishing tho 
offenders, seems to me a most serious insult and outrage, and should be severely 
noticed” (p. 176). 

It will hardly be believed that in one of his gloomy despatches to 
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Sir M. Hicks-Beach, deploring the “precarious prospect of preserving 
peace much longer/^ Sir Bartlc Frero actually vindicates his fore- 
bodings by this trumpery affair. He admits the indiscretion of his 
countrymen, but “ it is evident,’^ he says sorrowfully, “ that it is but 
a precarious state of peace wdiich is liable to be broken as a conse- 
quence of such an indiscretion.’’ ' This is one of tlic matters for 
which w’c are now at war. It is the rape of Mr. Smith’s pipe and 
pocket-handkerchief, that we are now avenging with carnage and 
ruin. 

The next raid is more serious. Sirayo is one of the great men of 
Cetywayo’s country. Two of Sirayo’s wives ran away ; one version 
is that they were tired of Sirayo, and eloped with two men ; another 
that Sirayo had been ill, and that his illness was due to some evil 
bewitchment wrought upon him by the acts of these women. The 
unfortunate Avomen at different times and places escaped over the 
Buffalo River into the territory of Natal. By-and-by (July, 1878 ) 
two of Sirayo’s sons gathered parties of their people together, passed 
over to tlie soil of Natal, and seized the women in the kraals of 
natives with whom they had taken refuge. Without doing tlie 
slightest injury to any white or black resident of the colony, they 
carried the women back to their own land, and there dealt with them 
as the French dramatist the other day urged that all such offenders 
should bo dealt with : they slew them.^ Now this violent and 
riotous action of two hot-headed youths was undoubtedly an offence 
for which the Lieutenant-Governor was justified in exacting repara- 
tion, but it was no raid against European settlers or English subjects. 

Cetywayo, on receiving Sir II. Bui wer’s remonstrance and demands, 
sent an explanation,^ an apology, and fifty pounds. The money was 
sent back, with a request for the surrender of the young men. 
Cetywayo is not so absolute as it has suited some of our officials to 
represent. It is no easy thing for him to give up the sons of one of 
his great barons ; and it was at least not a thing to be done without 
the sanction of the great council of the nation. 

The views of the nation,” says Sir H. Bulwor, “ wo are not yet in posses- 
sion of. There are only two ways by which, so far as I can see, duo rcj)aration 
for this offence can bo made, namely, cither by the surrender of those who 
committed the outrage or the ringleaders, which secures the personal punish- 
ment of the offenders, or else by the payment of a fine by the King and nation 
so heavy as to bo a punishment on the nation y and a sufficient guarantee and 
security against the commission of similar offences in future. I should, myself, 
bo disposed to accept either, because either will, I think, meet the object we 
have in view ; and, if the nation elects that the punishment shall fall upon 

(1) C. 2220, p. 305. (2) 0. 2220, pp. 195—8 

3) See U. 2220, p. 266, for Cetywayo' s moseage, August 24, 1878. 
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itself instead of upon tbc persons of the individual offenders, it may be said that 
it has a right so to elect, but the penalty should bo made a heavy one.” 

Wliilo the matter was under consideration, our military prepara- 
tions in Natal were proceeding and causing the liveliest excitement 
and alarm in Zululand. Cetywayo sent down to know what it all 
meant, and what he had done. Is it a thing to be wondered at that 
he delayed the surrender of the two j'oung men, when he saw how 
much reason there was to believe that neither that nor anything else 
could avert the war ? 

These arc examples of the pretexts on which this war has been 
begun, and has been begun as if there were not a moment to lose. 
We read page after page of these books in search of some shadow 
of a reason for instant action. The search is vain. And 8ir M. 
Hicks-Bcach felt it to be vain. It is not to bo forgotten that this 
decisive action was taken without the knowledge or sanction of the 
home authorities. Wc have been plunged into a costly war without 
the consent of our own government, and in the face of warnings 
from the Secretary of State that such consent would not very readily 
be given. The Secretary for the Colonies might well write : — 

“ I may observe that the (jommuiiicationa which had previously been received 
from you had not entirely prepared them for the courso which you have detuned 
it necessary to take. The representations of Lord Chelmsford and yourself last 
autumn as to the urgent need of strongtlnming Her Majesty’s forces in South 
Africa were based upon the imminent danger of an invasion of Natal by the 
Zulus, and the inadequate means at that time at your disposal for mooting it. 
In order to afford protection to the lives and ju’oporty of the colonists, the rein- 
forcements asked for were supplied, and in informing you of the decision of 
Her Majesty’s Government, I took the opportunity of impressing upon yon the 
importance of using every effort to avoid war. But the terms wdiich you have 
dictated to the Zulu King, however necessary to relievo the Colony in future 
from an impending and increasing danger, are evidently such as ho may not 
improbably refuse, ovoii at the risk of war ; and I regret that the necessity for 
immediate action should have appeared to you so imperative as to preclude you 
from incurring tho delay which would havo been involved in consulting Her 
Majesty’s Government upon a subject of so much importance as tho terms which 
Cetywayo should be required to accept before those terms were actually pre- 
sented to the Zulu King.” ‘ 

Apart from the inconceivable impolicy of the way in which the 
resolution to break up Cetywayo’s army was first rashly carried into 
execution, against the advice of competent counsellors on the spot, 
and without the sanction and to tho great surprise of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach at home, let us consider tho general maxims by which 
Sir Bartle Frere defends — not his precipitancy, for there is no 
ostensible defence of that — hut the imperious substance of his ulti- 

(l) January 23, 1879, p. 198. 
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matum. There is, let me say to begin with, a contention that, at 
Cetywayo’s installation as King of the Zulus in 1873, the English 
agent who was present was there as the representative of the suze- 
rainty of England, and that therefore the promises made on that 
occasion were made not only to the Zulu nation, but to the British 
government. The Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, after examining 
the papers relative to the proceedings on the occasion, confesses 
himself struck with the defectiveness of the proof of such a position 
as is now assumed, having been sufficiently declared, accepted, and 
sustained : he thinks that the contention of the assertion of our 
suzerainty could be as strongly denied as maintained.^ But the 
point is not important, except as exemplifying the recklessness with 
which Sir Bartle Erere takes for granted all that makes in favour of 
the sovereign right of the English government to do as they please. 
Tho special point need not be laboured, because the High Com- 
missioner says : — 

“It is clear to my mind that our right to intorforo with his proceedings 
rests on a different, and I think a higher ground than that of any prescriptivo 
dependence of tho Zulu sovereign on us. It is simply our own right of sclf- 
I)T 0 serTation. I would not for un instant question our responsibility for putting 
an end to a system which locks up all tho manhood of tho country in a com- 
pulsory celibacy, considered by tho despot necessary to tho efficiency of his 
army, a system which destroys all privato property and industry, which forbids 
all improvement by civilisation or education, and relies solely on a regular 
course of murder and plunder by armed bands of tho King’s soldiers for tho 
replenishment of tho royal exchequer. I will not attempt to measure our 
national guilt, or innocences for allowing such a state of things to continue 
under a virtual, if not avowed i)rotcction, supplying tho despot with arms to 
keep his people down, and preventing all natural remedies by foreign conquest 
as well as by internal resistance to his tyranny. But our riglit to interfero 
with him, and compel him to govern as well as a good and peaceable native 
ruler can govern, rests on tho first law of nature, the instinct of solf-proaorva- 
tion ” (p. 129). 

Now some people would maintain that, if it were proved that war 
with the Zulus were essential to the preservation of the European set- 
tlements, even then war would not bo justifiable. But that extreme 
doctrine is not wanted here. We may accept the High Com- 
missioner’s premise, and still reject his conclusions. Wo have pre- 
served ourselves for nearly a quarter of a century with Cety wayo and 
his army on our borders, and how ? By moderation, prudence, good- 
will, and justico. Sir Bartle Erore, like all men of the bad and in- 
competent school to which he belongs, holds that you can only bo 
safe by war. These opinions, which have now at last been banished 
from our dealings with European nations, flourish in all their baleful 

(1) P. ICO. See fd&o Sir M. Hicks-Beach to the same effect, p. 115. 
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vigour in our dealings with inferior races. What we insist — and 
the proposition is not an arbitrary and d priori proposition, but is 
supported by some of the best evidence from colonial administrators 
— is that it is exactly in your dealings with inferior races that you 
ought most sedulously to follow the same spirit which has gradually 
banished violence, harshness, and cruel repression from the conduct 
of the young, from the treatment of the insane, and from the punish- 
ment of criminals, and has substituted in the place of those dark 
processes a rational moderation and enlightened humanity, the force 
of lenient and considerate example, and calm self-possession. In 
vain do we search these blue-books for one single proof or reasonable 
presumption that anything had happened to change the old relations 
between ourselves and the Zulus, except the change that had come 
over tlie spirit of our administration, the change from eipiity and 
eonciliatorincss, to fraud and violence. 

Policy, however, in the hands of men like Sir T. Shepstone and 
Sir Bartlc Prere, docs not change without a reason, and the reason 
here is tolerably clear after due consideration. Our intercourse 
'with the Zulus,’’ wrote Sir T. Shepstone (Nov. 15, 1875), is regu- 
lated by a sort of tacit understanding, which lias grown out of our 
relative positions and the circumstances which from time to time 
have arisen out of them. This intercourse is in the nature of things 
frequent and intimate, and has been so ever since the establishment 
of Natal as a British colony thirty years ago, and it has been eftec- 
tual in maintaining peace and good-will between this Government 
and the Zulus.” This scene of peace and good-will has been trans- 
formed to the ruin of Avar, simply because Cety wayo asserted a claim 
which proves to bo just, but Avhich it did not please Sir T. Shep- 
stono, for reasons which are tolerably plain, to admit. 

Two things are at tlio bottom of the change. Tlie first is the 
necessity under Avhich Sir T. Shepstone laboured of justifying his 
annexation of the Transvaal ; justifying it, I mean, to the Boers who, 
as has been shoAvn, cherish tlie bitterest resentment against the sup- 
pressor of their government. The Administrator naturally thinks 
that if he can triumphantly carry out the policy of encroachment 
which the Boers failed in maintaining for themselves, and if he can 
sot his heel on the neck of their enemies, then they will begin cheer- 
fully to acquiesce in the new rule, and to admit that the Administra- 
tor’s policy was right. Sir Bartle Frerc has been inoculated with 
this idea. There is a casual paragraph in one of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
despatches to the Secretary of State, which explicitly admits the 
importance that he attaches to the effect of a triumph over the Zulus 
upon the Boers. The Boers, he says — 

“ The Boers, liko the natives, are now watching what wo do in our discus- 
sions with the Zulus-i If they see that wo are able to do what they them- 
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solves could not ofToct, by keeping tbo Zulus n check, the Boors will 
acquiesce, with more or less equanimity, in the justice of our annexation of the 
Transvaal. Otherwise they will consider that this, at least for the grounds we 
assigned, is invalid ; and oven if they abstain from resistance to authority, they 
will submit with a bitter and not ill-founded sense of the insufficiency of our 
justification.” ^ 

That is Sir T. Shepstone’s secret ; a crime is to cover a blunder. 
The Zulus are to be sacrificed to please the Boers. He made a mis- 
take in annexing the Transvaal, and next, by way of making the 
best of his mistake, he leads the High Commissioner to a policy which 
will end in the wanton destruction of thousands of lives, in the expen 
diture of some millions of the money of the English people, and in a 
legacy of inextricable confusion. 

Tho second element is Sir Frere’s belief in the mission of England 
as a great civilising power. I believe in England's civilising power 
too, but only on condition that every maxim which Sir Bartlc 
Frere’s school think capital, shall be finally condemned by English 
opinion as infamous. His despatches abound in phrases of edifica- 
tion about our obligations as a civilised and Christian government, 
about our national guilt in sanctioning elements antagonistic to 
civilisation and Christianity, and so forth. When I come across 
such phrases in a blue-book, I shudder ; they always precede a mas- 
sacre. They meant here that we were putting arms into the hands 
of the most ferocious tribes that we could find to take our side ; that 
gunpowder waggons with their red flags were obstructing the roads 
of Natal; that we had got a Gatling gun, particularly recommended 
for dealing death to massed groups, and warranted to turn Zulus into 
carrion at the rate of so many discharges per second. 

One of Sir Bartle Frcrc’s despatches to Sir M. Ilicks-Beach 
encloses extracts from a sermon then lately preached in Trinity 
Church, G rahamstown. He does not agree with all tho views expressed, 
but he recommends them to attention as the outspoken opinions of a 
thoughtful religious man.^'^ It is a matter for regret that the views 
of the thoughtful religious man cannot be set forth here in all their 
length, but a few samples will serve to show tho tenour of his dis- 
course. 

“ It is needful to remember that we arc in this, country as Colonists. This 
is not our fatherland. This land formerly belonged to barbarians. These 
farms which we sell and purchase, these pasture fields where we graze our 
cattle, these acres which wo plough and sow, those erven upon which wo build 
our houses and plant our orchards, these forests whore we gather our timber 
— all belonged to these Kafir tribes. Be carne, wc saw, we conquered, so that 
now we are the possessors of tho soil. Sometimes we forget this. Because wo 

(1^ December 10, 1878. G. 2222, p. 185. 

(2) Juno 1, 1878. C. 2144, p. 221. 
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consider ourselves to be a superior race, because we profess to be civilisers, wo 
think that we have a bettor right to this country than its original occupants. 
Wo can develop its resources ! We can improve its productiveness ! Wo can 
make it contribute to our wealth ! Better far, we say, that we should keep a 
firm hold of it than that it should be in possession of a degraded and barbarous 
race. Seeing, then, that this is the case, is it not natural, is it not human, that 
these people should have no affection for us, that they should not cherish any 
deep-rooted lo 5 'alty, but that they should ever bo on the watch for an oppor- 
tunity to recover their lost country ? The marvel rather is that they have been 
so peaceful and tractable, and willing to serve iis, and that they have not long 
ago combined to make an effort to recover their lost territory. Observe, how- 
ever, that I do not argue that we have no right to bo hero. I do not affirm 
that we should never have sot foot on South African soil. L do not contend 
that we should not have deprived the Kafir of the country where his forefathors 
lived. I wish you simjily to remember this fact, that we are now living and 
working and enriching ourselves on a soil towards which the native looks with 
a wistful eye. I believe that the Lord ‘ hath delivered it into our hands,* but 
then the question arises, have there not been with us, oven with ourselves, 

sins against the Lord our God ? 

“Now, I have all along maintained, and 1 maintain it still, that this Gaika 
tribe, who arc our more immediate neighbours, is the key to the whole Native 
Question. Had wo acted wisely towards thorn, had wo been able to exorcise 
authority over them, had wo taught them that they are our subjects, as well as 
showed them the equity of our laws, then the other tribes whom wo are hastily 
annexing would have seen that the British Governmont is the best, the wisest, 
and tho most just on the face of God’s earth. We had it in our power by our 
rulo over Sandilli and his people to show what stuff we were made of; we had 
tho opportunity' given to us of instructing other tribes through them as to tho 
system of our rulo. Instead of that, what did wo do ? We simply allowed 

these Qaikas to live and act as they pleased The chiefs strove to tho 

very utmost of their ability to point out to their people that their rulo is better 
than ours, and that their national customs must be observed. JVe adjudicated 
on cases of polygamy; we polluted our courts hy listening to and deciding upon 
questionable acts ; we did not see to it that the day of rest was observed ; we sent our 
native police to arrest prisoners^ and exact Jines, and listen to law-suits on this day 
of rest. Is there not in all this sin against the Lord our God f , , , , 

“ God has boon very gracious to us ; lie has allowed us to enjoy well-nigh 
30 years of peace, and now before tho plot of combination which has been 
spoken of was ripe, has caused it to burst, and why ? In order, I firmly believe, 
that we might have our sins of 9 iisrule unmasked to us, in order that they may 
bo brought prominently into view. Let us thank God for His mercy, for His 
forbearance in having saved us from a widespread war, but whilst wo aro 
thankful let us also humble ourselves, for wo have great reason to do so. Now 
is a crisis in our history. Did time permit I would point out to you several 
golden opportunities in the past which God gave us to solve the native ques- 
tion, so far as our immediate neighbours are con'Cemed, but which we allowed 
to pass unimproved, and wo have suffered for it. We are now favoured with 

another ^ 

“Let us see to it that defensive measures are adopted, and that we are 

c c 
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prepared, if need be, by a resort to arms, to enforce any measure which has the 
welfare of those tribes as its chief object. If this scourge of war loads to the 
study of the native question, and to the adoption of a sound, vigorous, and 
righteous native policy, then the Lord hath dealt very graciously with us, for 
Ho has reminded us of our sins before it is too late, and because wo have thus 
humbled ourselves Ho has shown mercy, and given us a frosh opportunity to 
correct our faults and shortcomings ” * 

‘‘ No, raj^ young friend,’^ said Mr. Chadband, “ I will not let you 
alone. And why ? Because I am a harvest labourer, because I am 
a toiler and a moilcr, because you are delivered over unto me, and 
are become as a precious instrument in my hands.” Has it never 
occurred to this thoughtful religious man, to this impious and 
sanguinary fanatic, who thus takes the name of the Lord his God in 
vain, adding the fuel of theological bigotry to the flames of colonial 
avarice, cupidity and race-hatred, that the same Zulu who hit upon 
the difficulties of the Old Testament, may be acute enough to see 
that to talk of the scourge of war as a sweet opportunity and gracious 
mercy of the Lord, is blasphemously to violate both the letter and 
the spirit of the New Testament ? Wo may read how Andreas 
Bretorius, the first President of the Transvaal Republic, nourished 
himself every day on a chapter in the book of Deuteronomy, in 
wliich the chosen race is bidden to make the people of every city 
tributaries to them, and should tlie people of that city refuse, then — 
“ when the Lord thy God hath delivered it into thine hands, thou 
shalt .smite every male thereof with the edge of the sword — thou 
ahalt save alive nothing that breatheth.” In taking over the Trans- 
vaal, then, are we to inherit the ferocious spirit of it founder P What 
is the difference between Sir Bar tie Frere’s thoughtful religious 
man, and the monks who incited Cortes and his conquistadores to 
light the fires of the Inquisition among the unfortunate natives of 
South America ? It would only be too easy, for alas, the satire is as 
old as Christianity, to mock at the priests of the creed of brotherly love 
and meekness and charity, ‘wading through slaughter to a’ pulpit, to 
preach liow blessed are the peacemakers. But the spirit of mockery 
dies away in us, in shame and humiliation that we, whose fathers 
could take no rest until they had cleared the name of their land 
from the stain of cruelty and injustice to the negro slave, are now 
once more embarking on that very course of policy towards a lower 
race which from our childhood upwards we have all been taught to 
abhor in the Spanish and Portuguese tyrants of tho sixteenth century, 
and which strewed a hemisphere with such states as Mexico, drifting 
and festering like a leviathan wreck on tho tideless heavy waters of 
that worst barbarism which comes of the corruption of civilisation. 

Meanwhile, there is some good evidence on the subject of South 
(1) C. 2144, p. 225, kc. 
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African missionaries, which I should like to quote. A Special 
Commissioner, of great experience in dealing with inferior races, was 
sent out to the Orange River Territory by the Duke of Newcastle 
five- and- twenty years ago. Sir George Clerk's despatches on the 
whole subject of our position in South Africa are full of interest, and 
what he says of missionaries is this : — “ Instead of the humble 
missionary going first, trusting to his pious life, and to the example 
of his simple disinterested conversions, entirely divested of secular 
views, it has too often happened not only that a trafficking mercan- 
tile undertaking has, as a means of support, been projected by 
him," but he cajoles out of the chiefs large grants of land, which 
arc paraded as evidence of the strength and prosperity of the sect 
that he represents. I have no space for Sir George Clerk's illustra- 
tion of the insolence of these men towards the representatives of the 
English Government. But the protest with which he leaves the 
matter is so relevant to the present situation, as to deserve quota- 
tion ; — “ Another unfortunate circumstance," he says, I consider to 
be that the introduction of religious guides and teachers among the 
native tribes in South Africa generally has been accompanied by a 
flourish of (Government patronage and declaration, or printed pro- 
clamation of a Governor's desire and intention to promote religion, 
humanity, and civilization — an object which every Christian Govern- 
ment is supposed to strive to effect. It is just as well, especially on 
a colonial frontier, when aiming at the subversion of the barbarous 
customs of wild but independent savages, the diffusion of Christian 
doctrines, and the ascendancy of the principles of civilised existence, 
not to aspire at the same time to declaim loudly about British 
supremacy." ^ 

Every page of the present deplorable correspondence recalls 
these wise words. If you want to civilise Cctywayo, or to civilise 
so many of his people as your Gatlings spare, you will not do it by 
breaking up a system of society which, barbarous as it may seem, is 
still a sort of polity, and still keeps men together in a state that is 
a long way removed from the abnormal chaos that will follow the 
departure of our troops. The Commissioner of 1853, from whom wo 
have just been quoting, points out ‘‘how remarkable it is, that in a 
pastoral race of barbarians they are so little addicted to yield to 
the temptation of committing depredations " on the herds of their 
neighbours, unless under the influence of provocation in a time of 
war. Such a piece of morality is not surprising or remarkable at all. 
It is childish to let disgust at brutal rites blind us to the fact that in 
these things too there is a law, and that behind them lies an order 
which you cannot replace at a stroke by the order and the ideas of 

(1) Further CoireBpondence respecting Orange River Territory, laid before Parlia- 
ment April* 10, 1854, pr 52. 
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an advanced society. Nature will not have her hand forced. You 
cannot forestall the trophies of time. Even assuming it to bo the 
destiny of England to supersede the poor germs of civilisation 
among these less fortunate members of the human family, it is not 
by the violent and precipitate annexation of kingdoms and pro- 
vinces on fraudulent pretexts, that such an end is to be gained. 
Civilisation would have extended in Zululand in a normal way. 
The people would have come down to Natal for the railways, and 
would have been silently influenced by what they saw there. Cety- 
wayo and his chiefs might have been induced to send children down 
to Natal to school, as we know them to have been disposed to do.' 
A few hundred pounds expended in such ways as these would have 
done more to extend our influence peacefully than millions of war- 
money and long trains of Gatlings. Patience, caution, moderation 
— but before all else patience — these are the keywords of a true 
policy if, in professing to civilise South Africa, you are not to re- 
barbarize England. 

The present writer is not one of those who think that war is 
never necessary, or that war against Aborigines is never justifiable. 
13ut war is so tremendous a process, so hideous while it lasts, and 
after it has come to an end, so far-reaching, so subtle, and often so 
deadly, both in its material consequences and in its moral reaction 
on the character alike of conquerors and conquered, that I say it is a 
process which we are bound to guard with a more religious watchful- 
ness, a more jealous scrupulosity, a sharper anxiety of conscience, 
than any other part or incident in our whole national life. It has 
been absurdly contended that the hour of war is no fitting time for 
judging policy. It is the only time at which we can hope that the 
public will seriously think of the matter at all ; and what is impor- 
tant is that now when the struggle is going on, between the lines of 
every telegram that tells them of the fine practice of their guns, the 
valour of their soldiers, and the brilliant successes of their generals, 
our people should see written in letters of flame that this war is 
one of the worst crimes that has been perpetrated in our history. 
We shall be told that this is not patriotism. There has been enough 
within the last three years of that canting and insolent nonsense. 
We are as good patriots as they are. We have as much pride as 
they in the greatness of England, because it has been in the main 
the greatness of humanity and right. We exult as ardently as they 
do in the immense realm on which, as they boast, the sun never 
sets ; but we exult in it only because we insist that over the length 
and breadth of that realm there shall be perpetually shed the beams 
of the far more radiant and glorious sun of human justice and sove- 
reign beneficence. Editor. 

(1) See an article in MixenUfian'it Magazine for March, 1878, entitled A VisU to King 
CetehwaffO, 
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The Republic in the true sense of the word is hardly a month old in 
Franco, and the difference which a few weeks have produced is 
already visible on aU sides. And it is far more visible to one who 
observes it on the spot, than it can be to those who catch but faint 
echoes of the change across the channel, in a hurried column of pro- 
miscuous telegrams. As we watch it in the midst of the movement, 
the prevailing spirit appears as one of confidence. After eight years 
of struggle Franco has established a Republic, real, solid, and 
peaceful. The President, Senate, and Chamber ; the ministry, the 
military and civil services ; the government, the electors, the public, 
the press, speakers and writers, are all at last in fair harmony and 
working agreement. Whilst the parties hostile to the Republic are 
disorganized and hopeless to a degree that they have never before 
appeared, tbc friends of the constitution appear like men conscious 
that they have behind them, as no doubt they have, the immense 
weight of the nation. 

The difficulties in the way of this, the greatest political experiment 
of our age — the closing of the French Revolution, and the founding 
of a permanent Republic in the midst of monarchic Europe — are 
still undoubtedly great. They arc great both without and within. 
Wars like that of 1870, and insurrections like that of 1871, are not 
to be wiped out from the history of a nation in less than a generation. 
The traces of these great events still float on the surface of the deep 
calm stream like the foam and the eddies below Niagara. And he 
would be a very sanguine or a very superficial observer of French 
politics who should think that, with M. Wuddington at the Foreign 
Affairs, France has nothing to do but to pay compliments and 
receive them from her European neighbours, or that with M. Gr^vy 
for President of the Republic, all French Republicans have got 
everything that they can desire. Within and without France has 
her difficulties before her, and one of the best signs of the day is that 
all serious Frenchmen seem perfectly alive to this fact. Still, on 
the whole, the tone of the Republican body at least, of all sections 
of it, from the most hesitating converted Orleanist to the most 
factious Irreconcilable, exhibits the belief that the French Republic 
has a better prospect before it than it has ever had before. 

It is a time in France of new departures. The Republic governed 
by Republicans is a new departure, the most emphatic of all. So is 
the surrender of the old parties. The Bonapartisis begin to hedge ; 
Baoul Duval is a good Republican; Baron Haussmann will no 
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longer sit with the Corsicans ; and tho Figaro forswears politics, 
much as FalstaflF forswears sack. The only surviving minister of 
Louis Philippe becomes the latest life-senator by the unanimous 
choice of the llcpublican majority. The Minister of War rises in tho 
tribune and calmly says, ‘‘ AVithout doubt the ^Marseillaise* will bo 
treated by the army as the national air of France.” Epaulettes and 
swords are no longer in fashion in official places. The Commander- 
in-Chief of the French army is a man who never in his life wore a 
cocked hat, or a particle of lace on his coat ; and the French army 
is practically under civilian control as much as our own. Hardly 
more soldiers arc now to be seen in the streets of Paris than in tho 
streets of London, and nobody but the bonnes seem to feel their 
absence. The new President has but one fixed idea in politics, and 
that is to efface the person in power, and to exhibit only the power 
of the law. The Marshal, whom he has just displaced, says, “M. 
Grevy, you are the most honest man I knoAV ! ” and the Marshal's 
friends submit with a good grace. The Eepublican parties have 
certainly not decided to agree ; but they all agree in saying, “ And 
now to work ! ” And really the amount of practical work, adminis- 
trative and legislative, that has been done in the few weeks tliat 
have elapsed since M. Grevy became President is something remark- 
able. Tho mot iVordre which one hears five times a day (and which 
even M. Emile do Girardin finds it pay to enforce every evening) is 
a new departure in itself. ** Surtout, point de Blague ! ” Truly this 
is a very remarkable result in the ninetieth year since the Feast 'of 
Pikes. 

In a state of things in which so much is new, the organization of 
the Government itself is not among the least of the new things. As 
a problem of constitutional law it will probably be found that the 
actual constitution of France is a far from simple or familiar experi- 
ment. It is anything but easy to analyze the existing system of 
Government and to determine the proportional weight of its various 
elements. We aro constantly debating the question, wherein lies 
the true centre of power in the France of to-day ? Is the Presidency 
more like that of the United States, or more like a simple constitu- 
tional Monarchy P What are the respective positions in actual 
power of the President of the Republic, of the First Minister, of the 
President of the Chamber ? Is M. Gambetta in the position of Mr: 
Brand, or in the position of M. Eouher under the Empire P Is M. 
Waddington on even terms with Lord Beaconsfield and Prince 
Bismarck as the prime minister of a party with an immense majority ; 
or is M. AVaddington in tho same position as Mr. Hayes's Secretary 
of State P Is M. Gr^vy the real ruler of France, as Oliver Crom- 
well was the real ruler of England ; or does he occupy the place of 
the King of the Belgians, of Dr. Schenk, the respected President of 
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the Swiss Confederation, or of President Hayes in America ? Lastly, 
how far is a Ministry in France the master of the two Houses, or the 
servant of the two Houses, or of either House ? Does the future of 
the party depend on M. Waddington, on 31. Gr^vy, or on M. 
Gambetta, or on no one of them ? 

It is pretty clear that these questions, important as they are, do 
not admit of any simple answer. The elements of the actual system 
in France arc decidedly complicated, and leave room for a great 
deal of modification by men and by circumstances. It will be seen 
that it is open to the First Minister, or to the President of the 
Kepublic, or to the President of the Chamber, being, any one of 
them, a man of transcendent powers, to make himself the real ruler 
of France when the balance of forces is tolerably even. Down to 
the beginning of this year, everything was in abeyance. The 
President of the Republic was the sulky captive of the Chamber of 
Deputies, which itself was neutralised by a hostile Senate. A ministry 
had been forced on Marshal Macmahon, whilst it was itself barely 
tolerated by the Chamber of Deputies. On the other hand, tlie 
Chamber could not insist on a ministry after its own heart, or attempt 
legislation such as it was sent up to promote, because it was check- 
mated by an adverse Senate, and a practically hostile body of officials. 
Hence there has been a whole year of simple expectation. The key 
of the position was the Senatorial election of January 5th. The 
great Republican triumph brought the two Chambers into effective 
harmony with each other. This virtually determined the resigna- 
tion of the Marshal. And that practically involved a new ministry 
frankly willing to carry out the views of the great Republican 
majority, not only in active legislation but in recasting the whole 
administrative body, civil, military, judicial, and diplomatic. 

It is obviously open to a man, or to a set of men, with energy and 
a strong purpose, to determine in a new way the true centre of 
power. As matters stand, the various powers are feeling their way, 
and settling into fixed relations. The constitution is still in a some- 
what fluid condition. But it can hardly be doubted that of the 
three powers at present at work, Presidency, Ministry, Chamber, 
the ministry is the least stable and the least master of the situation. 
It could indeed hardly be otherwise. For nearly thirty years at 
least, ministers in France have been rarely anything but agents and 
servants of some real ruler behind them, and they have never once 
been the representatives of the national feeling, or even the chiefs of 
a dominant party. Louis Napoleon chose his ministers,' just as he 
chose his generals or his ambassadors, as the best men whom he could 
get to serve the immediate purpose. The last thing he ever expected 
of them was to appear to the nation as rulers, or to represent a party 
great or small. And he changed them as soon as they failed to 
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servo the turn, as soon as they seemed to be becoming too unpopular 
or too powerful. M. Thiers chose ministers with whom he more or 
less agreed, according as circumstances and the Assembly permitted 
him to act ; and Marshal Macmahon had various ministers forced on 
him by invisible coalitions and coteries. But no minister, not even 
the Due de Broglie, can bo said to have been the real head of a 
dominant party in the nation. Nor has any minister within these 
thirty years held power in France by virtue of his commanding a 
solid parliamentary majority. Parliamentary maj orities undoubtedly 
placed M. Thiers in power, and then Marshal Macmahon ; but they 
were presidents, not ministers, and their ministers were simply their 
agents. And, for the present at least, the habits and elements of the 
Chamber make a settled parliamentary majority, a thing to count on 
like Lord Bcaconsfield’s majority, or Count Cavour’s majority, 
entirely impossible in France. 

There are, in fact, none of the conditions there which make the 
Prime Minister in England the real source of power, and the 
practical embodiment of the dominant policy for the time being. 
Ministers in France are not at all of necessity members of either 
Chamber, and they not unfrequcntly belong to neither. They have 
the right of addressing the Chamber, but they often appear there 
simply to be put on their trial. There is no standing parliamentary 
representative of each department in both houses. The serious work 
of examining measures almost always takes place in the bureaux. 
And the ministers who are not members of the House are hot 
members of the bureaux. It is impossible for ministers, who arc 
public officials, but not, except by accident, members of the Chamber, 
and who have no control over the business of the House, or over the 
work of its committees, to obtain what we call an efficient control 
over the House, or even to form a compact and permanent majority 
in the House. 

On the other hand, if the ministers are not chiefs of a dominant 
parliamentary party, they have no other representative character. 
They arc not the choice of the nation in any sense ; they hardly 
ever address the nation as Lord Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone does ; 
and they are very often wholly unknown to the country outside some 
official or political group. The Prime Minister is himself distinctly 
nominated by a ruler, and not by his outgoing predecessor, or by a 
sovereign performing a complimentary duty. He does not select 
his colleagues in anything like the same sense that an English 
Prime Minister does ; his colleagues are not at all in the same degree 
of harmony with him, or in subordination to him, as with us ; and 
he certainly cannot get rid of them with anything like the same 
facility. When they meet in council it is not he who presides and 
leads the council, but the President of the Republic whose ministers 
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they are, and who, even when he is Marshal Macmahon, is far from 
being an ornamental and simply nominal chairman. 

It is a necessary result of a system which makes political activity 
centre in the choic(^ of a President of the Republic, that the Prime 
Minister can hardly be the first power in the State. A great 
parliamentary statesman might possibly, in course of years, create 
the conditions in which he might form a party and ultimately 
occupy the position of Count Cavour or Lord Palmerston ; but none 
of tlie elements exist at present. We cannot too completely recog- 
nise to ourselves that, given the present conditions there, a ministry 
in France is not the same thing as a ministry in England, and that 
a change of ministers has much less significance than it has with us. 
The future of the French Republic depends on things of which the 
permanence of M. Waddington’s Cabinet is one of the least. No 
one can see M. AV’^addington and his colleagues sitting on the official 
bench of the Chamber of Deputies, of which only a small part of 
them are members (the official bench which has often been merely a 
dock to so many unlucky ministers), without an irresistible impres- 
sion that the Prime Minister is in no sense whatever the “leader of 
the Ilousc.^’ lie has no control over its business ; he attends there 
to give explanations and to hear remonstrances or advice. But he 
docs not affect, and he does not possess, any acknowledged ascen- 
dancy over the Chamber ; and it is difficult to sec how he can pos- 
sibly obtain it. M. Waddington is a very popular and a very 
capable man ; but since in the Chamber the business of the day and 
the conduct of the debate are in the cont rol of M. Gambetta ; since 
in the Senate he has to meet so mafty politicians of vastly greater 
experience and reputation ; since in council he has to conform to the 
decisions of M. Grevy, whose position and judgment are alike supe- 
rior to his own, it is quite clear that M. AVaddington is not the 
person who really holds power in France. 

Is the President, then, the preponderant element in the French 
Republic as he is in the United States P Does M. Grevy hold the 
place of General Grant, or even of M. Thiers, during his tenure of 
the office P It cannot be denied that the President of the French 
holds a very different position from that of the President of the 
American Republic. The latter is chosen by the entire nation ; and 
his election is the great and almost single battle-field of rival parties. 
He is elected wholly independently of the two Houses ; he can act, 
and to some extent govern, without them, and in many ways he can 
appeal over their heads to the nation, his real constituents. Circum- 
stances and the more recent history of the country have brought 
the Congress into a doubtful position in public opinion, and what the 
civil war and its consequences gave in importance to the President 
they took away *from the Congress. All these circumstances are 
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different in France. There the President of the Republic is chosen, 
not by the nation, but by the two Houses. As a fact, he was little 
known to the country; his election was a parliamentary de main, 
and he is in no sense the chief of a great party. The constitution 
and recent history have given an immense place to the Senate and the 
Chamber ; and the President of the Republic cannot appear in cither. 
M. Thiers was undoubtedly the head of a great party, and the best- 
known man in France ; and he possessed the right of addressing the 
Assembly, and exercised it. On the other hand, circumstances have 
centred the political interest round the Chamber of Deputies ; it was 
in that that the great battle of the Republicans and the reaction was 
fought. Lastly, the body over wbich M. Gambetta has so long 
exercised an ascendancy could not bo otherwise than a co-ordinato 
power, at least, in the State. 

Hence the constitution, the late history of France, the forms of 
the political struggle, and the personality of M. Gambetta, have all 
created a state of things in which it is far from easy for the 
President of the Republic to exercise anything like paramount 
authority. M. Grevy is, in fact, the nominee of a Chamber which 
circumstances have made the central authority in the nation, w hich 
is, in a very singular degree, a representative body, and wliicli is 
habitually under the control of a man far more popularly known and 
far more representative than himself. M. Grevy would have, in 
truth, to strain the constitution, and to undo the work of recent 
years, if he w^ere bent on making himself the dominant authority in 
the State. But M. Gr(5vy is the last man in France who would 
consent to strain the constitufion, or who would wdsh to be the 
dominant authority anywhere. M. Grevy is an almost fanatical 
apostle of the idea of no dominant authorities of any kind but the 
laws and the magistrates. And if the history and the silent forces 
of France all tend, as I believe they do, towards personal govern- 
ment of some kind, the sole approaches to it seem occupied by a 
man who has a religious horror of personal government. The 
remarkable change by which the election of President of the 
Republic is given to the Chambers and not to the nation is his own 
cherished principle. To consider himself as the servant of the 
Chambers, to speak of himself as an impersonal exponent of the law, 
to sink himself in his public functions as completely as a judge sinks 
himself in giving judgment, to abstain from presenting himself to 
the French nation at large, from addressing them, from imposing 
his will upon them, almost from affecting to speak in their name — 
this is M. Gravy's idea of a Republican president. Right or wrong, 
it is not likely that in the hands of a man like that, the office of 
president will be made the central authority of the State. 

It is, therefore, to the two Houses, and especially to the Chamber 
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of Deputies, that we must look for the real seat of power. Circum- 
stances have all combined to place the lower House, in a position of 
signal importance. Qambctta seized the occasion of the dissolution 
under the IGth of May to make the struggle almost a duel between 
the Marshal and his council on the one side, and the 303 
Deputies on the other. The 363 are now 383, or more, and may 
possibly soon nearly reach the famous figure of 400 in a House with 
a nominal total of 534. It is through them, by them, and in their 
name, that the great battle of the Eepublic has been fought. They 
are, for the most part, working and business politicians, almost all 
men of local influence, and disciplined by a long and most trying 
struggle. And, finally, they have been held together, created as a 
party, and practically trained in politics by M. Gambotta, whom 
nothing can prevent from being the most dominant person in 
France. In the Chamber of Deputies, then, lies, for the present at 
least, the centre of power in Franco. 

At the same time, if this tendency should ultimately settle into a 
parliamentary government, it will be a parliamentary government 
of a very new and complex kind. If the Chamber of Deputies ever 
becomes the dominant element, it must be remembered that it is 
under conditions which mark it off emphatically from the House of 
Commons. In the first place, there is the Presidency, which all the 
traditions of French history, and the tendency of French habits, 
point out as the natural centre of authority in the nation. And the 
Presidency is now filled by a man who, if his theories drive him to 
neutralise his office, is still a man of imposing character and of solid 
judgment. M. Grevy, in spito of hiiiftelf, can never quite become a 
constitutional king. Again, the Senate, if it have a smaller vis 
inert ice than the House of Lords, and is far inferior to it in strength 
as a purely conservative force, is still made up almost entirely of 
men whose lives have been passed in public affairs, who have 
acquired a great reputation of various kinds, and who, whatever elso 
they are, are men of industry and of brains. The Senate in France 
is not made up of a dozen ex- judges, a dozen ex-ministers, a few 
hundred lords-lieutcnant of spotless propriety and respectable 
intentions, and a ruck of sporting, fashionable, or dilettanti non- 
entities who are too much bored oven to appear in their places. 
Hot one French senator in fifty but has been a hard worker all his 
life, but who has had, and may still have, his ambitions and his 
ideas. Consequently, if the Chamber of Deputies is ever to become, 
as it is becoming, the seat of power, it must do so by remaining in 
working harmony with both President and Senate. 

But there is more. If this is ever to become a parliamentary 
government, it will be so by a system highly indirect and singularly 
novel. The actual, machinery of Parliament, as now at work in 
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France, constitutes in fact an experiment in political art of a most 
interesting and original kind. The parliamentary government, as 
practised in the Chamber of Deputies, is something totally different 
from parliamentary government with us, as well as difiFerent from 
the government of Assemblies such as we have hitherto known it in 
Franco and elsewhere. What we understand by parliamentary 
government is one in which laws arc passed and the executive is 

controlled in public sittings of one or more Chambers. With us the 

'House sits for eight or ten hours consecutively ; all measures are 
fully debated, usually several times, in full sitting ; not only the 
principle, but the details and clauses of every bill are there discussed 
in the entire House, and the entire process of government, as well as 
that of legislation, goes on under the criticism and subject to the 
pressure of the great party dualism which is always in full activity. 
The ministry are practically, if not technically, the choice of the 
majority of the House of Commons, and are regularly treated as the 
chiefs and representatives of that majority. On their side they have 
a paramount influence over that majority, and consequently over the 
House and the entire Parliament. Ko serious measure has a chance 
of success unless it initiates with them or is adopted by them. The 
ministry also practically controls the entire business of the House, 
and becomes responsible for the public action of Parliament, since it 
does in effect determine that action. Again, the general course of 
policy, as well as every important measure, is criticised and defended 
from day to day in a perpetual series of great public debates. The 
House of Commons becomes in truth an immense Cabinet, in which, 
under full publicity and by its Sratorical and parliamentary resources, 
the Government carries on its work before the nation by means of a 
recognised and unhesitating majority. 

In the typical continental Assembly or Convention, the Govern- 
ment is of an even more democratic type, inasmuch as the ministry 
is usually a mere agency of the Chamber, and there is no settled and 
disciplined majority which follows its party chiefs with unhesitating 
obedience. The consequence is that measures and policies are pub- 
licly debated in a more or less oratorical fashion, and are frequently 
determined under great excitement as the result of a stormy inter- 
change of speeches. A government like this ceases to have much 
continuity, and degenerates often into government by public meeting, 
as our system too often degenerates into government by artificial 
parties. 

Now the French system at present at work is something totally 
different from both systems just described. The key of it lies in the 
fact that the true business is carried on, not in the public sittings, 
but in the small private committees. At this moment these com- 
mittees are eleven in number, in a House actually of five hundred 
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and twenty members. The usual attendance is about thirty, and it 
seldom exceeds forty. The eleven bureaux are chosen by lot out of 
the entire Ilouse, so that a minority is usually able to win one or 
more of the bureaux. The special committees are formed by each of 
these bureaux choosing a member. And all the great questions are 
referred to select committees thus chosen. In them, and not in the 
public sittings, the work is seriously done. These smaller committees 
usually sit in private. None but membfirs arc present, and the dis- 
cussions are not made public. The committee chooses its own chair- 
man and its own reporter. The report is ultimately submitted to 
the entire Ilouse, which has the right to accept it or modify it at 
will. But the effect of a carefully considered report by a committee 
so doubly sifted is visually decisive, and the recommendations of the 
committee are for the most part accepted. 

The mode in which it works is thus. A measure of great public 
importance — say the law on the Amnesty — is proposed by the 
Government. Instead of the Minister introducing his measure to 
the whole House in a long and elaborate speech, he simply reads his 
projei de hi. This, without any public discussion, is referred to the 
bureaux. In these eleven bureaux into which the House is divided 
by lot, the bill is debated. Explanations of the ministers are 
demanded and various amendments are considered, as they can bo in 
(iommittees consisting of about thirty persons, where oratorical 
exuberance is out of the question. The eleven bureaux^ after debate 
and sufficient consideration, choose each a member of the select com- 
mittee, or in some cases each bureau chooses two members ; and to 
this select committee the measure i5 finally referred. The select 
committee again appoints its sub-committee to examine a special 
branch of the question. The select committee, as docs that on the 
electoral inquiry into the elections of October, 1877, may act with 
the most complete secrecy, it can prepare a report in any form, and 
it is usually armed with all the powers of the House. On the report 
of the select committee to the House the public debate is opened. 
But the question by that time has frequently been sifted, arranged, 
or decided “ in the lobbies; a few speeches are let off ; the report 
has an enormous advantage, both in form and in information, over 
any outside member ; and the House, if the majority are satisfied 
with the committee, usually pass the measure at once. 

The public sittings are very often, in fact, only a sort of solemnity 
and free vent for grievances, vanities, crotchets, and warnings. They 
at present only occupy two or three hours upon four days of the 
week. Even then the cldture at once acts as a stopper upon any 
obstructive tactics, and the habits of most French orators lead them 
to say what they have to say in twenty or thirty minutes at the 
outside. An interpellation, that is, an attack on a minister of 
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the bitterest and most dangerous kind, will be all fired oj0F in eight or 
ten sentences, and the minister’s reply is over in as many minutes. 
With us when Mr. Gladstone makes ** observations,’^ and the Govern- 
ment “ reply ” in form, it often occupies the best part of a week. 
But at Versailles they hardly understand these things yet ; a public 
sitting of two hours will dispose of two or three interpellations, 
will hear two or three ministers bring in each a hill, receive the 
reports of two or three select committees, listen or not listen to a 
long harangue from a Bonapartist or an Irreconcilable, will pass 
five or six laws that have been duly worked out in committee, will 
do an immense amount of informal work in the lobbies, and will get 
back to Paris to dinner by six or seven. 

It is plain thati this is not parliamentary government in our 
sense, and in fact it is parliamentary government of an altogether 
new order. It is, in fact, government by select committees. These 
select committees, it must be remembered, are chosen by a double 
system of choice ; they work in secret, and they arc directed to sift 
technical and administrative details. They are no doubt like our 
select committees, except that they arc differently appointed ; they 
have a more representative character ; and whereas our great party 
questions are very rarely referred to a select committee, in France 
the most burning questions are absolutely intrusted to these bodies, 
and their decision is usually decisive. There are now sitting in Paris 
select committees on the great impeachment question and the elec- 
tion of 1877, on the amnesty bill, on the liberty of the press, on the 
right of public meeting, on lay education, on the conscription for 
the army, on the budget, and a number of similar questions of prime 
importance. The work of these special committees is in some ways 
more like that of the Council of the Secretary of State for India, 
than a mere “ select committee ” of the House of Commons. They 
arc not appointed to shelve questions, to find a working compro- 
mise, or to collect a body of facts and opinions. In France they are 
distinctly appointed in order to w’ork out the great questions, and to 
direct legislation and the executive. And they usually do the work 
very thoroughly and very speedily. 

An institution like this must obviously acquire in time a pre- 
ponderant influence over public affairs, if only they are prepared to 
work hard, and can avoid conflicts amongst themselves and with the 
other powers in the State. Hitherto, it would seem, they retain a 
complete discipline, and give themselves honestly to work. The 
aspect, indeed, of the French deputies is strongly suggestive of 
work. There is a total absence of that turfite and ' mess-room 
element which gives such distinction to some more ancient parlia- 
ments. Except on the Bonapartist seats there is a singular absence 
of very young men ; and the revolutionary type is conspicuous by 
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its absence. The dandy, the club-orator, the millionaire is not 
obtrusive. Most of them look like business men, of a rather economi- 
cal turn. They might ho merchants going on ^Change, or share- 
holders in a railway going to a meeting. As a matter of fact, the 
immense majority of the Republican deputies are men of nothing 
but local reputation and influence, who have been chosen for their 
business habits and their skill in marshalling the party in their 
departments. 

Of course a body like this must require some guiding spirit to 
keep them at work and in harmony. This tho Chamber of Deputies 
has hitherto had in M. Gambetta. It is he who practically has 
organized this system of work by small select committees, meeting 
and discussing in private, and keeping a strict control over the 
entire action of government and legislation. His own particular 
committee, that of the budget, has been a type of the now method 
of parliamentary control. Now there is no reason to suppose that 
M. Gambetta will, in any sense, cease to direct this business activity 
of the Chamber. On the contrarj% as President, he will bo able to 
give a more general and systematic direction to it than lie could as 
a private member. What has occurred that the influence of M. 
Gambetta should be lessened with the Republican majority ? When 
wo reflect, we shall perceive that his influence rested in a very small 
degree on his speeches in the tribune. Under the Dufaure Ministry 
ho appeared there very little, and in the great crises he often did 
not appear at all. TIis work was done in bis seat,. in the lobbies, in 
the committee rooms, in informal and secret consultations. No man 
probably ever acquired so great an influence over any Cliamber who 
so seldom made great speeches in it. About the fact of his ascend- 
ancy there can be no doubt whatever. It was similar to that exer- 
cised by Deak in the Hungarian Chamber, and was acquired by very 
similar means. It was the result of immense knowledge and 
resources, untiring industry and patience in all kinds of business, 
and a large temper and sympathy with every part of the national 
opinion. It was an influence gained by superior knowledge, superior 
judgment, and by the imposing prestige of vast political sagacity. 

The President in the Chamber of Deputies occupies a dominant 
place visible to tho eye, and patent in every act. He practically 
arranges the business of tho House, in the same way as the ‘‘ Leader 
of the House ” does with us. He has all tho authority which tho 
Speaker with us might have, if ho were at once Mr. Drand and Sir 
Staflbrd Northcote. He has a perfect right to take part in the 
debates ; and M. Gambetta will do so whenever it is needful. Ho 
will probably make nearly as many speeches in the tribune as he 
has done in the present Chamber as deputy. He determines tho 
mode in which every question is put, the order in which all business 
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is taken, and the proper form of dealings with each incident, law, or 
debate. He is expected to keep deputies straight, to lecture them, 
to cross-examine them, to correct their bad logic, and to rebuke 
them for silly remarks. He can also interfere when ho thinks them 
wandering from the question, and also when he thinks they deserve 
a better hearing than they get. All this is quite traditional and 
accepted. M. Dupin would say, really cannot let you make 
such an exhibition of yourself.’^ And M. de Morny would smile 
cruelly at an orator whom he had interrupted, and say, “Well, well, 
go on, monsieur.” M. Gr<Svy, the impeccable and impassive Rhada- 
manthus of the Republic, never of course descended to this out- 
rageous insolence, nor will M. Gambetta. M. Grevy did everything 
he could to reduce the President to the level of the Speaker as a 
simple official of the House. But it is quite impossible that 
M. Gambetta, the first member of Parliament in France, can hence- 
forth be less so, because he is officially President. 

The President of the Chamber, be it remembered, is ex officio 
member of all the select committees ; and it is part of his duty to see 
that their work is done with dispatch and in due order. M. Gam- 
betta is at this moment President of the Budget Committee, and he 
will in all probability himself move the report of it in the tribune 
before the House. The President of the lower House, who is him- 
self the reporter on the Budget Committee, who has paramount as- 
cendancy in the House, is thus practically, if not officially, the real 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; most assuredly when the Government 
is not very strong, and is nearly his own nomination. And this 
ascendancy which in the Committee on the Budget, the most im- 
portant of all, M. Gambetta exercises in a direct way, he will exercise 
in a more or less indirect way over all the other committees. He 
will have the legal authority to press them for their report ; ho can, 
if ho think fit, himself take part in their sittings and press upon 
them his advice. Without actually controlling their report, he can 
require the report to be made, and perhaps can do much to colour 
its effect. Even if the public sittings of tho Chamber were the truly 
essential feature, which they are not, a President, even if he were 
not M. Gambetta, would have a predominant influence. But since 
the real work of the Chamber is done out of the public sittings, the 
President, being as ho is M. Gambetta, will be the practical source 
of power. The President of the Chamber of Deputies, bo he who he 
may, is in no sense a Speaker. He is legally the second authority 
in France, always at hand to take the place of the first ; and who if 
he be a man of great capacity and energy, may be actually the first 
in fact, if not in name. 

As President of the public sittings M. Gambetta bids fair to be- 
come a most striking success. He is courteous, firm, patient, just. 
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and business-like. His complete knowledge of the rules and work 
of the House, his inexhaustible command of j^arliamentary tactics, 
his skill and energy in repartee and sudden emergencies, his bon- 
homie, his good sense and entire belief in the dignity of his oflBice, 
arc already making themselves felt on both sides of the House. He 
is vociferously applauded by the Right when he cuts a Republican 
orator short on a point of order ; and the whole Chamber is charmed 
when he begs them to listen to a tedious attack on a minister, ‘‘ for 
the right of interpellation should be jealously guarded by the 
deputies, even when it is pushed,’’ he cruelly adds, “ to the point of 
exaggeration.” M. Gambetta bids fair to make such a president as 
Lord Palmerston might have been, if he had had the constitutional 
task of being at once the leader of the House as well as the Speaker. 

But it is not in the public sittings that the real duties of his own 
office or of the Chamber he directs should be looked for. The public 
are coming to find out that the real business is done out of sight. 
The new fashion in France is to work and not to talk. The serious 
journals, the deputies, the senate, the public utterances of all the 
leading authorities, ring with nothing but work, work ! In season 
and out of season, in public, in private, in his journal, and in the 
Chamber, M, Gambetta preaches on the text with which he closed 
his last great speech — Laboremm, lie has taken that for the motto 
of the now regime. And the whole of his energy and power of 
infusing ideas is bent on filling the public mind and the mind of the 
deputies with the same conception of work. One can easily sec how, 
with such a man and such a situation, with a body of deputies and 
of senators who, whatever else they arc, are hardworking men, such 
fin idea makes itself felt. M. Gambetta himself sets the example. 
Within a week he had introduced punctuality in the sittings, dis- 
patch ill the committees, and a general standard of industry and 
method. 

Since this is the case, it is plain that IVI. Gambetta had some 
distinct purpose in view when he stepped from the benches to the 
President's chair. The history of the crisis of January can be 
written without any ‘^secret information,” or any “unimpeach- 
able authorities.” As things stood, AI. Gambetta had no im- 
mediate prospect of being elected President of the Republic. Ho 
possibly thinks it doubtful if the President of the Republic is 
the real master of the situation. At any rate it w’as practically 
not open to him, and he hardly desires it as yet. He did not 
aim at being Prime Minister, or any minister, for the very good 
reason that a minister holds not a very important, and certainly 
not a very secure place. But as M. Gambetta could not have the 
first place in France, he very naturally chose that which is the 
second .place in authority, and which he may possibly make the 
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first in real influence. He is, in spite of popular impression to tlio 
contrary, a man who from his earliest youth has been a most enormous 
worker. His whole ascendancy has been gained by work and not by 
speech. He has an incredible power of business ; and his aim seems 
now to infuse into the Chamber he presides over the genius of work, 
and to make it by work the real leader of France. 

If this result bo attained, it will be undoubtedly a new and 
remarkable form of parliamentary government. It will be free in a 
great measure from some of the serious defects which have been 
urged against parliamentary government. Legislation and adminis- 
tration will be criticised and controlled not by an unwieldy and 
floating Assembly under the influence of the artificial excitement of 
debate, but by small committees, trained to work, and examining 
each question in a more patient and judicial way. Tfie interruptions 
of factious orators, of bores, and crotchet-mongers, will bo relegated 
to the comparatively harmless arena of the public sittings. The 
business men, and the practical men, will gain a considerable ascend- 
ancy ; and the fluent expounders of ‘‘ eternal principles will have 
a very limited hearing. Each minister will find himself face to face 
with a select committee of the House, the members of which are 
mostly as well-informed as himself, and who can sift his projects far 
better in private sittings than in the storm of set debates. Of course 
the whole of this scheme of parliamentary control would break to 
pieces unless the Chamber itself could furnish an adequate supply of 
competent men with energy and zeal to make the committees real: 
But that is exactly what the present Chamber of Deputies docs pre- 
sent. It has an unusual number of men of industrious habits and 
business capacity, and an unusually small proportion of men with a 
turn for lietoric. No doubt, also, the machinery would break down 
if the Chamber fell into serious disaccord with the Senate or the 
President and his ministers. But at present there exists a substan- 
tial agreement. Lastly, no such system could long cohere without 
a guiding spirit to keep the party together, to spur the committees 
to combined activity, and to give them in effect a definite and 
common policy. But this guiding spirit the party has long had in 
M. Gambetta. There seems every ground for believing that he has 
now acquired a position where this influence may be exerted in a 
far more thorough and systematic manner, and that without infring- 
ing on the letter or spirit of the constitution, and without the. sem- 
blance of personal dictation. I retain in the strongest way my own 
private conviction, the settled conviction of our school, that the 
government of France, however completely Eepublican, should be 
frankly and openly personal in form. I believe that nothing else 
but personal leadership is suited to the genius of the nation or can 
long be permanent in that country. I believe that France, of all 
countries, is peculiarly unfitted for parliamentary government in its 
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crude and direct form, and that every attempt to found a real 
parliamentary government in France necessarily deviates into a 
closer and more personal system. As a very real modification of the 
parliamentary system, as a compromise and transitional expedient, 
and especially as a disguised and softened form of personal govern- 
ment, the present system may do good service, and may lead to a 
permanent solution. It is a parliamentary system in which some of 
the worst vices of the parliamentary system are eliminated : a per- 
sonal government in which some of the greatest stumbling-blocks of 
personal government are cficctuall}?’ neutralised or concealed. 

With all this tliere is no reason why the difficulties and risks in 
the way of the Republic, great as they are, sliould not be success- 
fully dealt with. The great burdens which cramp and weigh down 
the Republic may be summed up under two heads. The first is the 
fatal legacy of democratic dogma which it has received from the 
zealots who founded the now ora in Europe. The second is that 
curso which it inherits from all preceding governments for centuries 
— the belief that it can alter opinions by laws, and can reform social 
states by the arm of the judge and the sword of the police. The 
two things above all others needful arc the Republic without the 
fanaticism of democracy, and an orderly government with entire 
liberty of opinion. What is wanted is a real Republic, animated by 
a Republican spirit, aiming at Republican objects, using Republican 
methods ; but centred in and directed by a capable man. There arc 
strong tendencies in that direction, and the current of things is con- 
tinually creating it anew ; but no one of the Republican spokesmen 
can venture to surrender the purest shibboleths of democracy. 'WHiat 
else is wanted is a government strong enough to maintain unbroken 
peace and a perfect respect for law, but which shall abandon all 
thought of punishing ideas, and shall make men feel that they must 
extirpate pernicious theories by confuting them, and not by silencing 
them. A society which is perpetually appealing to the jailer will 
never seriously apply itself to argument. 

Great progress has undoubtedly been made in both directions. 
The difference between the Rejiublic of M. Gr^vy and of M. Gambetta 
and the Republic of M. Lamartine and M. Ledru-Rollin is simply 
incalculable. The present Chamber of Deputies is utterly different 
from the Assembly of 1848 ; and the gulf, or rather antagonism, 
between the cities and the peasantry, as it existed at that date, is a 
thing of the past. The Republic is vastly better than its own demo- 
cratic creed ; but that old democratic creed it cannot bring itself to 
surrender. M. Gr6vy, his ministers, and the loading politicians 
about them, are capable as well as honourable men. But it may bo 
doubted if> in a country spontaneously set as a whole towards the 
lead of a man or of men, they may not carry too far their cherished 
theory of presenting the Republic as a coldly impersonal typo. 

I) D 2 
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Their faith is that good government, equity, and peace will gra- 
dually extinguish all interest in the men by whom these are secured. 
Whilst the work is really done this may he so. 

The problems they have to solve are not so severe but that 
patience and good sense may suffice to the work. They almost all 
may belong to the same class, for they arise out of the inveterate 
prejudices of ages that the duty of governments is to act on opinions 
by ordering this and by forbidding that. The demands of the most 
extreme Irreconcilable, as of the most extreme Ultramontane, turn 
round the same problem — liberty of discussion. No government in 
France, no party, no section, seems ever able to bring itself to suffer 
those who differ from it to express their own opinions. The Catholic 
thinks it his duty, having the power, to silence the unbeliever who 
desires to celebrate the merits of Voltaire ; the unbeliever feels it 
his duty to prevent the Catholics from chanting hymns in the streets ; 
the moderate Republican regards it as a crime not to suppress tho 
witticisms of Rochefort ; and tho ultra Republican is wild at the 
thought that Christian Brothers should teach little children. One 
and all in various degrees commit the same error, that they cannot 
distinguish illegal acts from pernicious opinions. Each insists that 
a body of men having the arm of tho law, soldiers and police at 
hand, who neglect to punish the pernicious opinion, and to the 
utmost of their means exterminate the pernicious opinor, must 
secretly approve his doctrine, and are practically aiding him with 
the whole force of the State. A vicious circle is thus established. 
First one party and then another comes into power, and each in turn 
proceeds to exterminate the opposite opinions. Tho result is a per- 
petual and interminable outcry for liberty from one party or tlie 
other. And from this the only possible issue is a party or a man 
with the courage and good sense to lay down tho simple princijilc 
that the State is responsible for order, and not for ideas, that it w'ill 
suppress illegal acts and direct incitation to illegal acts, but that it 
has nothing whatever to do with opinions, however pernicious, and 
manifestations of feeling, however disgraceful. 

Both in this country and in France we hear a great deal of 
nonsense about the extreme parties, and the extreme measures, 
and the violence of the ultra Republicans, and the terrible dangers 
of revolutionary fury. With many unthinking persons a com- 
plete glossary of cant has grown out of these big phrases. If these 
gloomy prophets would but ask themselves definitely what are tho 
“ extreme measures which they foresee with such horror, the 
extreme measures will be found to resolve themselves for the most 
part into a number of vapid people talking much grandiloquent stuff 
in public, and some hare-brained enthusiasts proposing many very 
silly schemes. The violence of the ultra Republicans means a 
scheme, which is yet quite in its infancy in France, to separate tho 
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State from the Church. Mr. Miall and Mr. Carvell TVilliums arc far 
more ‘‘ violent in this matter than M. Victor Hugo and M. Louis 
Blanc, for the latter do not venture to suggest that the churches 
and cathedrals, buildings and lands of the Church should in any way 
be taken from its hands. Yet disestablishment can become in 
England a practical parliamentary question, is discussed on platforms 
and in chapels, and elaborate schemes for disendowing the Church are 
propounded and circulated. In France, such is the height to which 
cant has grown on the matter, the mildest proposal of disestablish- 
ment as a problem for the future is treated as a. proof of “revolu- 
tionary violence. 

Another extreme idea is that M. Ilochefort should be permitted 
to sign his name to articles in French newspapers. Now M. Henri 
Ilochefort has written liis dismal snippets in Parisian 2)apcrs for 
years, which nobody reads and nobody minds, sometimes under the 
recognised mark of sometimes as “Henri R. Under 

the Marshal and the Due dc Broglie, these perfectly vapid sneers 
came out d.ay after djiy, and no one was a bit the worse or a bit the 
better. And now, under the Republic, society is to be shaken to 
its foundations because at the end of the same stuff “Henri Roche- 
fort is to be read instead of “Henri R. So, too, half-a-dozen 
exiles have been writing in newspapers for years. What good they 
could do, or what harm they could do, is done already. Yet one of 
the extreme measures is, that men who have lost whatever in- 
fluence they ever had, who are very poor writers and singularly 
helpless in action, are to bo allowed to write their fatiguing rhodo- 
inontadc in Paris, where it is published, instead of actually writing 
it in London, Brussels, or Geneva. 

So, too, another extreme measure is the abrogation of that 
disgraceful law which prevents twenty persons from meeting in a 
public room to discuss politics. A violation of freedom which every 
English political party would resent as the worst oppression, is 
defended as the bulwark of society by every man who calls himself 
“ moderate,'* or “ temperate," or “prudent, *’ in France. We know 
full well that a government which cannot permit a public meeting 
to be held (subject to its own police regulations), or which only 
permits it by an idle artifice, has yet to learn the simplest elements 
of good or permanent order. Yet the cant in France is that it would 
be an extreme measure to permit open meetings to be hold. 

So, too, it would be an extreme measure to allow a trades 
union to be formed or to give it a legal recognition. Another 
extreme measure would be the withdrawal of the priests and 
religious confraternities from the primary public schools. No one 
desires to suppress the ecclesiastical schools, or to prevent the 
children of those .who desire it from joining them. The simple 
demand is, that the schools which are entirely national or muni- 
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cipal shall not be intrusted to the hands of priests. There is a great 
deal to bo said about secular public instruction in France, as in 
England, and difficulties undoubtedly occur which may require 
complex legislation. But to pretend that a proposal to withdraw 
all inunicipal primary schools from the control of priests is an act of 
''revolutionary fury,” is enough to raise a smile even from Mr. 
Forster. 

Another extreme measure, which, by the way, has hardly a 
chance of passing, is the restoration of the law of Napoleon authoris- 
ing a legal divorce in cases similar to those of our own law. It does 
not need to be an admirer of the "sacred right of divorce'' to see 
that a proposal to introduce it in a country where divorce is abso- 
lutely refused, is hardly an act of revolutionary fury. Yet such 
is the length to which party heat has carried political cant that 
we are gravely assured, not only in French but in English news- 
papers, that the family, property, society, order, religion, the 
education of youth, and the morality of the age, arc in im- 
minent danger of perishing together, if men in Paris arc so much 
as allowed to meet and discuss politics, to form trade societies, 
to write and read newspapers as they please, to pay no taxes for 
priests whom they abjure, to support no schools which are directed 
by ecclesiastics, to express their opinion about God or man in a legal 
and orderly way, if they are allowed to bo married or buried without 
the intervention of the priest, so much as to propose schemes for the 
separation of Church and State, or for the restoration of the faculty 
of legal divorce. 

Yet these things form the sum and substance of the entire poli- 
tical demands of the extreme Left. M. Louis Blanc and M. 
Victor Hugo arc undoubtedly the authorised exponents of the 
extreme wing of the Irrcconcilables. It is known to Europe, as 
much as to France,, that both of them are men of noble character, 
of entire sincerity, and of the gentlest nature. The demands that 
they make are beyond question the real and full demands of the 
party they lead. What is it, then, that they demand ? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing but what is already the commonplace of English 
political life, and the denial of which would set English parties of 
any shade in a fever of indignation. Here are their demands : — 

1. The freedom to Frenchmen to meet and discuss public affairs 
subject to reasonable police regulations, and subject to every man 
answering for his words according to the law of sedition and libel. 

2. Freedom to all Frenchmen to found, publish, write, or read 
any newspaper, pamphlet, or political manifesto, subject again to the 
common law of sedition and libel, but without the interference or 
censure of government or police. 

3. Freedom to all Frenchmen to form associations of any kind — 
industrial^ social, or political — ^without government intervention, 
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subject always to the common law of treason, sedition, libel, and 
fraud. 

4. Withdrawal of all public and municipal primary schools from 
the control of priests. 

5. Eeduction of the term of conscription and its application to all 
citizens equally. 

6. Restoration of the law of the code Napoleon admitting the 
possibility of divorce. 

7. Consideration of schemes for the ultimate separation of Church 
and State. 

8. A complete amnesty for the political offences eight years old. 

These are the whole of the demands put forward by the extreme 

wing of the Left. Those who talk so readily of extreme men and 
revolutionary fury should point to something more than this, if they 
knew it. 

As to the amnesty measure, about which so much cant and timidity 
is shown, it is not at all solved by being trifled with. Here is the 
case of a few hundred insurgents, mostly club talkers or writers 
in the petty press, who after a most cruel extermination of their 
party, are dragging out a fretful existence in foreign cities or in 
prisons and penal settlements. No one afibets to think that they 
can do anything, no one rates their influence high ; they are divided, 
crushed, and despairing. Those of them who please write daily in 
the press of Paris, with no particular result. No one can i^toyo that 
they individually committed any definite crime except the crime of 
taking part in the most hideous civil war, in which all individual res- 
ponsibility was lost, and except in some cases the purely technical 
crime of “ usurping public functions,’^ a matter of course in all 
civil wars. Yet after a slaughter of some twenty thousand, the 
imprisonment and transportation of some ten thousand more, eight 
years of misery and exile, the existence of the Republic is supposed 
to depend on the continued exile of a few men whom no one pretends 
to fear, and who arc now doing all that they have to do for good or 
for evil. To say that there is a time for all things, a time when 
party vengeance may be said to have done enough, a time when the 
Republic is strong enough to draw a veil over the horrible orgies of 
party excess on one side as much as the other, is to preach assassina- 
tion, to justify anarchy, arson, and plunder. 

Englishmen, at any rate, who are not under the blinding influence 
of party spirit, may fairly refuse to accept that dishonest and 
cowardly cant which insists on certain political maxims, not because 
they are wise or just, but simply to soothe the alarms of certain 
ignorant peasants. No one really thinks that free political meetings 
could do any harm ; but what might be said might frighten the 
country electors. Jfo one would care a rush whether Jules Valles 
wrote his flowery diatribes in Paris or in London ; but the provinces 
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would be shocked if they learned that the Eepublic had forgotten 
Jules Valles. No one really wishes to give the children’s schools to 
the priests and brothers ; but the cures would be terribly annoyed to 
learn that it was intended to withdraw them. No one cares a straw 
that a few newspapers dilate on the social liquidation ; ” but it is 
reassuring to ignorant countrymen to hear that the newspapers have 
been fined and prosecuted. No one is in the least afraid himself ; 
but everybody is desperately afraid that somebody else will be 
afraid. And the “ somebody ” else turns out to be the most ignorant 
and prejudiced class in the nation. And so, under pretext of being 
moderate,” and of discountenancing all “ excesses,” oppression and 
suppression are treated as the basis of the Republic, and murderous 
rancour is the only test of civic virtue. 

If the Republic is to be really strong and lasting, it must cast off 
this affectation of showing its moderation by its force of repression. 
A Republic cannot be established by the methods of Imperialism. The 
only raison d'etre of a Republic is that it should deal with acts, but 
leave opinions free. If it guarantees complete order, and promotes the 
prosperity of the country, the peasants will come to see that it has done 
its true part, and that it is no part of its function to school the public 
into sound views. As to the past, it must be remembered that both 
parties, reactionists and revolutionists, liavc at least as much to be 
forgotten and forgiven. If it is a crime to set fire to public buildings, 
it is a crime to massacre ten or twenty thousand people in cold blood, 
against not one in one hundred of whom anything could be proved, 
except that they had taken part in civil war. The Republic must 
have confidence, and it must inspire confidence by its own principles, 
and not by its zeal in punishing editors. And the first of its prin- 
ciples must be that citizens shall be free to express their opinions. 
A social question ” there is, and not all the policemen and soldiers 
in Europe will suffice to prevent that social question from making 
itself felt. Prince Bismarck may go pig-sticking ” among his 
Social Democrats, and M. Gr6vy may have editors fined ; but the 
social question will be in the front all the same. And the first duty 
of the Republic is to convince men in cities and in villages alike, 
that it has no call to interfere in the social question, that it will 
keep order and secure material well-being whilst the social ques- 
tion is debated and considered. The Republic has a fair prospect 
before it ; it hears all men speak all good things of it, but it must 
show Republican confidence in itself. The one thing which we have 
a right to ask from the Republic is this, that it will put an end to 
the miserable system of so long a succession of governments which 
have sought first of all to extirpate ideas instead of promoting the 
welfare of the public. 


Frederic Harrison. 



CIIArTERS ON SOCIALISM.' 

By John Stuaut Mtli.. 


Thk Socialist Ohjectfvins to the Present Order oe Society 

EXAMINED. 

1 r is impossible to deny that the considerations brought to notice in 
the preceding chapter make out a frightful case either against the 
existing order of society, or against the position of man himself in 
this world. How much of the evils should bo referred to the one, 
and how much to the other, is the principal theoretic question which 
has to be resolved. But the strongest case is susceptible of exag- 
geration ; and it will have been evident to many readers, oven from 
the passages I liave quoted, that such exaggeration is not wanting in 
the representations of the ablest and most candid )Socialists. Though 
much of their allegations is unanswerable, not a little is the result of 
errors in political economy ; by which, let me say once for all, I do 
not mean the rejection of any practical rules of policy which have 
been laid down by political economists, I mean ignorance of eco- 
nomic facts, and of the causes by which the economic phenomena of 
society as it is, are actually determined. 

In the first place, it is unhappily true that the wages of ordinary 
labour, in aU the countries of Europe, arc wretchedly insufficient to 
supply the physical and moral necessities of the population in any 
tolerable measure. But, when it is further alleged that even this 
insufficient remuneration lias a tendency to diminish ; that there is, 
in the words of M. Louis Blanc, iinr coniinue f/rs sa/aire.s ; the 
assertion is in opposition to all accurate information, and to many 
notorious facts. It has yet to be proved that there is any country 
in the civilised w'orld where the ordinary wages of labour, estimated 
cither in money or in articles of consumption, are declining ; while 
in many they are, on the whole, on the increase ; and an increase 
which is becoming, not slower, but more rapid. There are, occasion- 
ally, branches of industry which are being gradually superseded by 
something else, and, in those, until production accommodates itself 
to demand, wages are depressed ; which is an evil, but a temporary 
one, and would admit of great alleviation even in the present system 
of social economy. A diminution thus produced of the reward of 
labour in some particular employment is the effect and the evidence 
of increased remuneration, or of a new source of remuneration, in 
some other; the total and the average remuneration being undi- 
(1) Contianed from the Fortnightly Beview for Februar}'. 
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minished, or even increased. To make out an appearance of dimi- 
nution in the rate of wages in any leading branch of industry, it is 
always found necessary to compare some month or year of special 
and temjjorary depression at the present time, with the average rate, 
or even some exceptionally high rate, at an earlier time. The vicis- 
situdes are no doubt a great evil, but they were as frequent and as 
severe in former periods of economical history as now. The greater 
scale of the transactions, and the greater number of persons involved 
in each fluctuation, may make the fluctuation appear greater, but 
though a larger population afibrds more sufiPerors, the evil does not 
weigh heavier on each of them individually. Thoro is much evidence 
of improvement, and none, that is at all trustworthy, of deteriora- 
tion, in the mode of living of the labouring population of the coun- 
tries of Europe ; when there is any appearance to the contrary it is 
local or partial, and can always be traced cither to the pressure of 
some temporary calamity, or to some bad law or unwise act of 
government which admits of being corrected, while the permanent 
causes all operate in the direction of improvement. 

M. Louis Blanc, therefore, while showing himself much more 
enlightened than the older school of levellers and democrats, inas- 
much as he recognises the connection between low wages and the 
over-rapid increase of population, appears to have fallen into the 
same error which was at first committed by Malthus and his fol- 
lowers, that of supposing that because population has a greater 
power of increase than subsistence, its pressure upon subsistence mtist 
be always growing more severe. The diSerence is that the early 
Malthusians thought this an irrepressible tendency, while M. Louis 
Blanc thinks that it can be repressed, but only under a system of 
Communism. It is a great point gained for truth when it comes to 
be seen that the tendency to over-population is a fact which Com- 
munism, as well as the existing order of society, would have to deal 
with. And it is much to bo rejoiced at that this necessity is ad- 
mitted by the most considerable chiefs of all existing schools of 
Socialism. Owen and Fourier, no less than M. Louis Blanc, admitted 
it, and claimed for their respective systems a pre-eminent power of 
dealing with this diflSculty. However this may be, experience shows 
that in the existing state of society the pressure of population on 
subsistence, which is the principal cause of low wages, though a 
great, is not an increasing evil ; on the contrary, the progress of all 
that is called civilisation has a tendency to diminish it, paiftly by the 
more rapid increase of the means of employing and maintaining 
labour, partly by the increased facilities opened to labour for trans- 
porting itself to new countries and unoccupied fields of employment, 
and partly by a general improvement in the intelligence and pru- 
dence of the population. This progress, no doubt, is slow ; but it is 
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much that such progress should take place at all, while wo are still 
only in the first stage of that public movement for the education, of 
the whole people, which when more advanced must add greatly to 
the force of all the two causes of improvement specified above. It 
is, of course, open to discussion what form of society has the greatest 
power of dealing successfully with the pressure of population on 
subsistence, and on this question there is much to be said for 
Socialism; what was long thought to be its weakest point will, 
perhaps, prove to be one of its strongest. I^ut it has no just elaim 
to be considered as the solo means of preventing the general and 
growing degradation of the mass of mankind through the peculiar 
tendency of poverty to produce over-population. Society as at 
present constituted is not descending into that abyss, but gradually, 
though slowly, rising out of it, and this improvement is likely to be 
progressive if bad laws do not interfere with it. 

Next, it must be observed that Socialists generally, and even the 
most enlightened of them, have a very imperfect and one-sided 
notion of the operation of competition. They sec half its effects, 
and overlook the other half ; they regard it as an agency for grind- 
ing down every one’s remuneration — for obliging evciy ono to accept 
less wages for his labour, or a less price for his commodities, which 
would be true only if every one had to dispose of his labour or his 
commodities to some great monopolist, and the competition were all 
on one side. They forget that competition is a cause of high prices 
and values as well as of low' ; that the buyers of labour and of com- 
modities compete wdth ono another as well as the sellers ; and that 
if it is competition which keeps the prices of labour and commodities 
as low as they are, it is competition which prevents them from falling 
still lower. In trutli, when compefition is perfectly free on both 
sides, its tendency is not specially either to raise or to lower the 
price of articles, but to equalise it ; to level inequalities of remunera- 
tion, and to reduce all to a general average, a result which, in so far 
as realis(?d (no doubt very imperfectly), is, on Socialistic principles, 
desirable. But if, disregarding for the time that part of the effects 
of competition w’hich consists in keeping up prices, we fix our 
attention on its effect in keeping them down, and contemplate this 
effect in reference solely to the interest of the labouring classes, it 
would seem that if competition keeps down wages, and so gives a 
motive to the labouring classes to withdraw^ the labour market from 
the full influence of competition, if they can, it must on the other 
hand have credit for keeping down the prices of the articles on 
which wages are expended, to the great advantage of those who 
depend on wages. To meet this consideration Socialists, as we said 
in our quotation from M. Louis Blanc, are reduced to affirm that the 
low prices of commodities produced by competition are delusive, and 
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lead in the end to higher prices than before, because when the richest 
competitor has got rid of all his rivals, he commands the market and 
can demand any price he pleases. Now, the commonest experience 
shows that this state of things, under really free competition, is 
wholly imaginary. The richest competitor neither does nor can get 
rid of all his rivals, and establish himself in exclusive possession of 
the market; and it is not the fact that any important branch of 
industry or commerce formerly divided among many has become, or 
shows any tendency to become, the monopoly of a few. 

The kind of policy described is sometimes possible W’herc, as in the 
case of railways, the only competition possible is between two or 
three great companies, the operations being on too vast a scale to bo 
within the reach of individual capitalists ; and this is one of the 
reasons why businesses which require to be carried on by great 
joint-stock enterprises cannot be trusted to competition, but, when 
not reserved by the State to itself, ought to be carried on under con- 
ditions prescribed, and, from time to time, varied by the State, for 
the purpose of insuring to the public a cheaper supply of its wants 
than would be afforded by private interest in the absence of sullicjicnt 
competition. But in the ordinary branches of industry no one ricli 
competitor has it in his power to drive out all the smaller ones. 
Some businesses show a tendency to pass out of the hands of many 
small producers or dealers into a smaller number of larger ones ; but 
the cases in which this luippcns are those in w'hich the possession of 
a larger capital permits the adoption of more powerful machinery, 
more efficient by more expensive processes, or a better organized and 
more economical mode of carrying on business, and thus enables the 
large dealer legitimately and permanently to supply the commodity 
cheaper than can be done on the small scale ; to the great advantage 
of the consumers, and therefore of the labouring classes, and dimin- 
ishing, pro tanto, that 'waste of the resources of the community so 
much complained of by Socialists, the unnecessary multiplication of 
mere distributors, and of the various other classes whom Fourier calls 
the parasites of industry. When this change is effected, the larger 
capitalists, either individual or joint-stock, among which the business 
is divided, are seldom, if ever, in any considerable branch of com- 
merce, so few as that competition shall not continue to act between 
them ; so that the saving in cost, which enabled them to under- 
sell the small dealers, continues afterwards, as at first, to bo passed 
on, in lower prices, to their customers. The operation, therefore, 
of competition in keeping down the prices of commodities, including 
those on which wages are expended, is not illusive but real, and, we 
may add, is a growing, not a declining, fact. 

But there are other respects, equally important, in which the charges 
brought by Socialists against competition do not admit of so complete 
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an answer. Competition is the best security for cheapness, but by no 
means a securitj'^ for quality. In former times, when producers and 
consumers were less numerous, it was a security for both. The market 
was not large enough nor the means of publicity sufficient to enable 
a dealer to make a fortune by continually attracting new customers : 
his success depended on his retaining those that he had ; and when 
a dealer furnished good articles, or when he did not, the fact was 
soon known to those whom it concerned, and he acquired a character 
for honest or dishonest dealing of more importance to him than 
the gain that would be made W cheating casual purchasers. But 
on the great scale of modern transactions, with the great multiplica- 
tion of competition and the immense increase in the quantity of 
business competed for, dealers arc so little dependent on permanent 
customers that character is much less essential to them, while there 
is also far less certainty of their obtaining the character they 
deserve. The low prices wliich a tradesman advertises arc known, 
to a thousand for one who has discovered for himself or learned 
from others, that the bad quality of the goods is more than an 
equivalent for their clieapness; Avhilc at the same time the much 
greater fortunes now made by some dealers excite the cupidity of 
all, and tlic greed of rapid gain substitutes itself for the modest 
desire to make a living by their business. In this manner, as wcaltli 
increases and greater prizes seem to bo within reach, more and more 
of a gambling spirit is introduced into commerce ; and where this 
prevails not only arc the simplest maxims of prudence disregarded, 
but all, even the most perilous, forms of pecuniary improbity 
receive a terrible stimulus. This is the meaning of what is called 
the intensity of modern competition. It is further to bo mentioned 
that when this intensity has reached a certain height, and when a 
portion of the producers of an article or the dealers in it have 
resorted to any of the modes of fraud, such as adulteration, giving 
short measure, &c., of the increase of which there is now so much 
complaint, the temptation is immense on these to adopt tlui fraudu- 
lent practices, who would not have originated them ; for the public 
are aware of the low prices fallaciously produced by the frauds, but 
do not find out at first, if ever, that the article is not worth the lower 
price, and they will not go on paying a higher price for a bettor 
article, and the honest dealer is placed at a terrible disadvantage. 
Thus the frauds, begun by a few, become customs of the trade, and 
the morality of the trading classes is more and more deteriorated. 

On this point, therefore. Socialists have really made out the 
existence not only of a great evil, but of one which grows and tends 
to grow with the growth of population and wealth. It must be said, 
however, that society has never yet used the means which are 
already in its power pf grappling with this evil. The laws against 
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commercial frauds are very defective, and their execution still more 
so. Laws of this description have no chance of being really enforced 
unless it is the special duty of some one to enforce them. They are 
specially in need of a public prosecutor. It is still to be discovered 
how far it is possible to repress by means of the criminal law a class 
of misdeeds which are now seldom brought before the tribunals, and 
to which, when brought, the judicial administration of this country 
is most unduly lenient. The most important class, however, of these 
frauds, to the mass of the people, those which affect the price or 
quality of articles of daily consumption, can be in a great measure 
overcome by the institution of co-operative stores. By this plan any 
body of consumers who form themselves into an association for tlie 
purpose, are enabled to pass over the retail dealers and obtain 
their articles direct from the wholesale merchants, or, what is better 
(now that wholesale co-operative agencies have been established), 
from the producers, thus freeing themselves from the heavy tax now 
paid to the distributing classes and at the same time eliminate the 
usual perpetrators of adulterations and other frauds. Distribution 
thus becomes a work performed by agents selected and paid by those 
who have no interest in anything but the cheapness and goodness of 
the article ; and the distributors are capable of being thus reduced to 
the numbers which the quantity of work to bo done really requires. 
The difficulties of the plan consist in the skill and trustworthiness 
required in the managers, and the imperfect nature of the control 
which can be exercised over them by the body at large. The great 
success and rapid growth of the system prove, however, that these 
difficulties are, in some tolerable degree, overcome. At all events, 
if the beneficial tendency of the competition of retailers in promoting 
cheapness is foregone, and has to be replaced by other securities, the 
mischievous tendency of the same competition in deteriorating 
quality is at any rate got rid of; and the prosperity of the co-opera- 
tive stores shows that this benefit is obtained not only without detri- 
ment to cheapness, but with great advantage to it, since the profits 
of the concerns enable them to return to the consumers a large 
percentage on the price of every article supplied to them. So far, 
therefore, as this class of evils is concerned, an effectual remedy is 
already in operation, which, though suggested by and partly grounded 
on socialistic principles, is consistent with the existing constitution 
of property. 

With regard to those greater and more conspicuous economical 
frauds, or malpractices equivalent to frauds, of which so many 
deplorable cases have become notorious — committed by merchants 
and bankers between themselves or between them and those who 
have trusted them with money, such a remedy as above described is 
not available, and the only resources which the present constitution 
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of society afEords against them arc a sterner reprobation by opinion, 
and a more efficient repression by the law. Neither of these reme- 
dies has had any approach to an effectual trial. It is on the 
occurrence of insolvencies that these dishonest practices usually 
come to light ; the perpetrators take their place, not in the class of 
malefactors, but in that of insolvent debtors ; and the laws of this 
and other countries were formerly so savage against simple insol- 
vency, that by one of those reactions to which the opinions of 
mankind are liable, insolvents came to be regarded mainly as objects 
of compassion, and it seemed to be thought that the hand both of 
law and of public opinion could hardly press too lightly upon them. 
By an error in a contrary direction to the ordinary one of our law, 
which in the punishment of offences in general wholly neglects the 
question of reparation to the sufferer, our bankruptcy laws have for 
some time treated the recovery for creditors of what is left of their 
property as almost the sole object, scarcely any importance being 
attached to the punishment of the bankrupt for any misconduct 
which docs not directly interfere with that primary purpose. For 
three or four years past there has been a slight counter-reaction, and 
more than one bankruptcy act has been iDasscd, somewhat less indul- 
gent to the bankrupt ; but the primary object regarded has still been 
the pecuniary interest of the creditors, and criminality in the bank- 
rupt himself, with the exception of a small number of well-marked 
offences, gets off almost with impunity. It may be confidently 
affirmed, therefore, that, at least in this country, society has not 
exerted the power it possesses of making mercantile dishonesty dan- 
gerous to the perpetrator. On the contrary, it is a gambling trick 
in which all the advantage is on the side of the trickster : if the trick 
succeeds it makes his fortune, or preserves it ; if it fails, he is at most 
reduced to poverty, which was perhaps already impending when he 
determined to run the chance, and he is classed by those who have 
not looked closely into the matter, and even by many Avho have, not 
among the infamous but among the unfortunate. Until a more 
moral and rational mode of dealing with culpable insolvency has 
been tried and failed, commercial dishonesty cannot be ranked among 
evils the prevalence of which is inseparable from commercial com- 
petition. 

Another point on which there is much misapprehension on the part 
of Socialists, as well as of Trades Unionists and other partisans of 
Labour against Capital, relates to the proportions in Avhich the 
produce of the country is really shared and the amount of what is 
actually diverted from those who produce it, to enrich other persons. 
I forbear for the present to speak of the land, which is a subject 
apart. But with respect to capital employed in business, there is in 
popular notions a ^reat deal of illusion. When, for instance, a 
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capitalist invests £20,000 in his business, and draws from it an 
income of (suppose) £2,000 a year, the common impression is as if 
he was the beneficial owner both of the £20,000 and of the £2,000, 
while the labourers own nothing but their wages. The truth, ho\v- 
ever, is that he only obtains the £2,000 on condition of applying no 
part of the £20,000 to his own use. He has the legal control over 
it, and might squander it if he chose, but if he did ho would not 
have the £2,000 a year also. As long as he derives an income from 
his capital he has not the option of withholding it from the use of 
others. As much of his invested capital as consists of buildings, 
machinery^ and other instruments of production, are applied to pro- 
duction and arc not applicable to the support or enjoyment of any 
one. What is so applicable (including what is laid out in keeping 
up or renewing the buildings and instruments) is paid away to 
labourers, forming their remuneration and their share in the division 
of the produce. For all personal purposes they have the ca 2 )ital and 
he has but the profits, which it only yields to him on condition that 
the capital itself is employed in satisfying not his own wants, but 
those of labourers. The proportion which the profits of caj^ital 
usually bear to the capital itself (or rather to the circulating portion 
of it) is the ratio which the capitalist’s share of the jDroduce bears to 
the aggregate share of the labourers. Even of his own share a small 
part only belongs to him as the owner of capital. The portion of 
the produce which falls to capital merely as capital is measured by 
the interest of money, since that is all that the owner of caintal 
obtains when he contributes nothing to production except the capital 
itself. Now the interest of capital in the public funds, which are 
considered to bo the best security, is at the present prices (w^hich 
have not varied much for many years) about three and one-third 
per cent. Even in this investment there is some little risk — risk of 
repudiation, risk of being obliged to sell out at a low jirice in some 
commercial crisis. 

Estimating these risks at per cent., the remaining 3 per cent, 
may be considered as the remuneration of capital, ajmrt from 
insurance against loss. On the security of a mortgage 4 per cent, 
is generally obtained, but in this transaction there are considerably 
greater risks — the uncertainty of titles to land under our bad 
system of law ; the chance of having to realise the security at a 
great cost in law charges ; and liability to delay in the receipt of the 
interest, even when the principal is safe. When mere money inde- 
pendently of exertion yields a larger income, as it sometimes does, 
for example, by shares in railway or other companies, the surplus is 
hardly ever an equivalent for the risk of losing the whole, or part, 
of the capital by mismanagement, as in the case of' the Brighton 
Railway, the dividend of which, after having been 6 per cent, per 
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annum, sunk to from nothing to 1^ per cent,, and shares which had 
be6n bought at 120 could not be sold for more than about 43. 
When money is lent at the high rates of interest one occasionally 
hears of, rates only given by spendthrifts and needy persons, it is 
because the risk of loss is so great that few who possess money can 
bo induced to lend to them at all. So little reason is there for the 
outcry against “ usury ” as one of the grievous burthens of the 
working classes. Of the profits, therefore, which a manufacturer or 
other person in business obtains from his capital no more than about 
3 per cent, can be set down to the capital itself. If he were able 
and willing to give up the whole of this to his labourers, who already 
share among them the whole of his capital as it is annually repro- 
duced from year to year, the addition to their weekly wages would 
be inconsiderable. Of what he obtains beyond 3 per cent, a great 
part is insurance against the manifold losses he is exposed to, and 
cannot safcl}?' be applied to his own use, but requires to be kept in 
reserve to cover those losses Avhen they occur. The remainder is 
properly the remuneration of his skill and industry — the wages of 
his labour of superintendence. JTo doubt if ho is very successful in 
business these wages of his are extremely liberal, and quite out of 
proportion to what the same skill and industry would command if 
offered for hire. But, on the other hand, he runs a worse risk than 
that of being out of employment ; that of doing the work without 
earning anything by it, of having the labour and anxiety without 
the wages. I do not say that the drawbacks balance the privileges, 
or that he derives no advantage from the position which makes him 
a capitalist and employer of labour, instead of a skilled superin- 
tendent letting out his services to others ; but the amount of his ad- 
vantage must not be estimated by the great prizes alone. If we sub- 
tract from the gains of some the losses of others, and deduct from 
the balance a fair compensation for the anxiety, skill, and labour of 
both, grounded on the market price of skilled superintendence, what 
remains ‘will be, no doubt, considerable, but yet, when compared to 
the entire capital of the country, annually reproduced and dispensed 
in wages, it is very much smaller than it appears to the popular 
imagination ; and were the whole of it added to the share of the 
labourers it would make a less addition to that share than would be 
made by any important invention in machinery, or by the suppres- 
sion of unnecessary distributors and other parasites of industry.” 
To complete the estimate, however, of the portion of the produce of 
industry which goes to remunerate capital wo must not stop at tho 
interest earned out of the produce by tho capital actually employed 
in producing it, but must include that which is paid to the former 
owners of capital which has been unproductively spent and no 
longer exists, and is. paid, of course, out of the produce of other 
VOL. XXV. N.S. E E 
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capital. Of this nature is the interest of national debts, which is 
the cost a nation is burthened with for past difficulties and dangers, 
or for past folly or profligacy of its rulers, more or less shared by 
the nation itself. To this must be added the interest on the debts 
of landowners and other unproductive consumers ; except so far as 
the money borrowed may have been spent in remunerative improve- 
ment of the productive powers of the land. As for landed property 
itself — the appropriation of the rent of land by private individuals — 
I reserve, as I have said, this question for discussion hereafter ; for 
the tenure of land might be varied in any manner considered 
desirable, all the land might be declared the property of the State, 
without interfering with the right of property in anything which is 
the product of human labour and abstinence. 

It seemed desirable to begin the discussion of the Socialist ques- 
tion by these remarks in abatement of Socialist exaggerations, in 
order that the true issues between Socialism and the existing state of 
society might be correctly conceived. The present system is not, 
as many Socialists believe, hurrying us into a state of general indi- 
gence and slavery from which only Socialism can save us. The 
evils and injustices sufEcred under the present system are great, but 
they are not increasing ; on the contrary, the general tendency is 
towards their slow diminution. Moreover the inequalities in the 
distribution of the produce between capital and labour, however they 
may shock the feeling of natural justice, would not by their mere 
equalisation afford by any means so large a fund for raising the 
lower levels of remuneration as Socialists, and many besides 
Socialists, are apt to suppose. There is not any one abuse or injus- 
tice now prevailing in society by merely abolishing which the 
human race would pass out of suffering into happiness. What is 
incumbent on us is a calm comparison between two different systems 
^ of society, with a view of determining which of them affords the 
greatest resources for overcoming the inevitable difficulties of life. 
And if we find the answer to this question more difficult, and more 
dependent upon intellectual and moral conditions, than is usually 
thought, it is satisfactory to reflect that there is time before us for 
the question to work itself out on an experimental scale, by actual 
trial. I believe we shall find that no other test is possible of the 
practicability or beneficial operation of Socialist arrangements ; but 
that the intellectual and moral grounds of Socialism deserve the most 
attentive study, as affording in many cases the guiding principles 
of the improvements necessary to give the present economic system 
of society its best chance. 


{To he concluded in the next Number,) 
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The competition between the United States and the manufacturing 
nations of Europe, and especially Great Britain, for the leading places 
in supplying with machine-made fabrics those nations that do not 
yet use modern machinery is a subject that just now excites great 
interest. It is not only important in reference to the peculiar 
circumstances of the present time, but much more important when 
we consider the momentous consequences that might follow the 
establishment on the part of the United States of a permanent manu- 
facturing supremacy. If any such permanent change is indicated 
by existing circumstances, the cause for it must be looked for in 
radical and important differences in the competing nations, and not 
in any temporary and abnormal circumstances peculiar to the present 
time. 

It is some of these permanent diiTorenccs which we will more 
especially consider in the present paper. In comparing our power 
to compete with England we may claim advantages of one kind, and 
with the nations of Continental Europe advantages of another, in 
some respects of a different order. In competition with England it 
is often claimed that our chief advantage lies in a certain alleged 
versatility and power of adapting means to ends, and in great quick- 
ness of perception on the part of working people in respect to the 
advantages to be gained by the adoption of new processes or inven- 
tions. If we have this advantage, there must be special causes for it 
in the influences that arc brought to bear upon the operatives and 
artizans who do the work, for a very largo portion of them are 
foreign-born or arc the children of foreign immigrants. Why should 
they work with any more zeal or judgment hero than in the coun- 
tries whence they have come ? Why are Irish and Ercnch Canadian 
factory hands to bo relied on for more steady work, larger producl, 
better discipline, and more cleanly and wholesome conditions of life, 
than the operatives of England, Belgium, and Germany ? To the 
writer it appears evident that these advantages, so far as they exist, 
are due mainly to the following circumstances — 

First. Our system of common and purely secular schools, attended 
by the children of rich and poor alike. 

Second. Manhood Suffrage, 

Third. The easy acquisition of land. 

Fourth. The habit of saving small sums induced by the establish- 
ment of Savings Banks throughout the manufacturing States. 

Fifth. The absence of a standing army and the application of the 
revenue derived frojn taxes on the whole to useful purposes. 

£ £ 2 
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In respect to the first of these influences, the public scliool system, 
the foreign observer generally takes notice only of the quality of the 
instruction given, and though ho may find something to praise, he 
finds also much to criticise ; he finds in many cases tho instruction 
bad and the subjects often ill-chosen, and he wonders at tho mis- 
direction of a force that might be so much more wisely applied. 
What he fails to notice is that the school itself, entirely apart from 
its instruction, is the great educator of the children who attend it. 
The school is, first of all, no respecter of persons ; the stupid son of 
a rich man led in every class by the son of a mechanic cannot in 
after life look down on him as an inferior, whatever the conventional 
position of the two may be. Or if the rich man’s son have brains as 
well as fortune, tho poor man’s son can never attribute to fortune 
only the lead that he may take in after life. The school is 
thoroughly democratic, and each pupil learns in it that it depends 
■on himself alone what place he may take in after life, and that 
although society may be divided into planes, there is no system of 
caste and no barrier in the way of social success, except tho want of 
character and ability to attain it. The associations of the common 
school utterly prevent anything like servility in the relation of 
classes in after life, and although it is sometimes made a little too 
manifest that “ one man is as good as another, and a little better,” 
on tho part of those who are more eager than discreet in tlieir efibrt 
to rise, yet on the whole tho relation of the various classes which 
must in the nature of things always and everywhere exist, is that of 
mutual respect., and anything like the old-world distinctions of caste 
and rank would seem about as absurd to one as to the other. The 
common school is the solvent of race, creed, nationality, and 
condition. 

Americans note with amazement the difficulties which occur in 
England on sectarian grounds in the establishment of secular schools. 
The school committees with us arc apt to include members of every 
denomination, and usually the clergymen of each denomination serve 
their turn. In the town where the present writer lives there are 
about eleven hundred pupils in the free schools which are supervised 
by a committee of nine members. On the present committee are 
the clergymen of tho Unitarian, Episcopal, and Swedenborgian 
societies, and among the lay members are members of the Orthodox, 
Baptist, and Catholic Societies. The absence of sectarian prejudice 
was lately illustrated in a notable way in St. Louis, Missouri. One 
of tho principal Baptist churches was burned ; the next day the 
pastor received offers from eight Christian congregations of several 
denominations to use their churches half of each Sunday, but all 
these were declined in favour of the offer of the J ews, whose Babbi 
urged the use of their synagogue on the ground that his own con- 
gregation did not need it on Sunday at all ; and in the Jewish Syna- 
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gogue, on the following Sunday and since, the worship of the God of 
Jew and Gentile has been conducted under Christian forms. 

In another way the discipline of the schools affects the processes 
of manufacture. In the schools, cleanliness, order, and regular 
habits are enforced, witli deference to the teachers and respect for 
authority; and in these later years coupled with the teaching of 
music and drawing in all the principal towns and cities. When 
children thus trained are removed to the mill or the workshop, 
habits of order and cleanliness, with some aesthetic taste, arc already 
established. Nothing strikes an American manufacturer with so 
much surprise as tlie extreme untidiness of the large textile mills of 
England, and the dreariness of the factory towns. In this respect, 
however, it must be confessed that the managers of the New England 
mills are greatly aided by the absence of smoke, the coal commonly 
used being anthracite. Much surprise is often expressed by our 
foreign visitors at the amount of decoration permitted in the fitting 
of stationary and locomotive engines, and in much of our machinery, 
but bad as the taste displayed may sometimes be, it is nevertheless a 
fact that such engines or machines arc bolter cared for and kept in 
better repair than whore no individuality, so to speak, is permitted. 
On one of our great railways the attempt was not long since made 
to dispatcdi the locomotives as they happened to arrive at the central 
station, sometiines with one, and sometimes witli another engine- 
driver ; but the immediate and great increase in the repair account 
caused the corporation to return very soon to the customary plan 
of giving each driver his own locomotive with which he may be 
identified. 

The instruction of the school also gives every pupil a superficial 
knowledge, if no more, of the geography and resources of tlie country, 
which the universal liabit of reading newspnj)ers keeps up. Hence 
comes the almost entire absence of any fixed character in the labour 
of the country — every boy believes that he can achieve success some- 
where else if not at home. No congestion of labour can last long — the 
war and the succeeding railway mania coinhiiied concentrated popu- 
lation at certain points to a greater extent than ever happened before, 
and it has taken five years to overcome the difficulty ; but within 
these five years a million now inhabitants in Texas, half a million in 
Kansas, and probably a million and a half added to the population of 
Nebraska, Colorado, Minnesota, and the far north-west indicate that 
the evil has already found a remedy. 

It is already apparent that a very slight increase in the demand 
for skilled workmen in certain branches of employment would not 
easily be met in the eastern states except by drawing upon England 
and Germany. During the years of depression the cessation of rail- 
way building, and.the use of the excess of railway plant existing in 
1873, has caused the dispersion of a large portion of the trained 
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mcclianics and artizans who then did the work of supplying this 
demand ; but these are not the men who have crowded the eastern 
cities and caused the apparent excess of labourers out of work — such 
men have gone back to the land, or in the new States and territories 
have found other ways in which to apply their skill and energy, and 
they will not return. It may be that the greatest danger to the 
manufacturers of England will not be in our competition in the sale 
of goods in neutral markets, but in our competition for the skilled 
workmen and artizans who make these goods, when we again offer 
them equal or higher wages and better conditions of life in the Work 
that will very soon need to be done to supply the increasing demand 
in our own country. 

The Patent system may here be cited also as a factor in our indus- 
trial system. It has been carried to an almost absurd extreme, so 
that it is not safe for any one to adopt a new method, machine or 
part of a machine, and attempt to use it quietly and without taking 
out a patent, lest some sharp person seeing it in use and not published, 
shall himself secure a patent and come back to the real inventor 
with a claim for royalty. 

Manhood suffrage, subject as it is to great abuses, and difficult as 
it has made the problem of the self-government of great cities where 
voters do not meet each other, as in the town meeting, face to face, 
but where the powers of government are of necessity delegated to 
men of whom the voters can have little personal knowledge, yet 
works distinctly in the direction of the safety, stability, and order of 
the community. Outside of two or three of the very largest cities, 
where there are concentrated great masses of illiterate foreign-born 
citizens, it would be difficult to find a case of serious abuse of the 
power of taxation except in the south since the war, where the evil is 
now mainly abated. 

The writer of this paper lives in a small but very rich town, con- 
taining about seven thousand people, adjacent to a great city ; in 
this town one half of the voters pay only a poll-tax, having no pro- 
perty of their own liable to taxation, and of the poll-tax payers, 
again, a very large portion, if not a majority, are of Irish birth or 
extraction. The town has been guilty of many acts of extravagance 
during these late years of delusive prosperity, and is burthened with 
a heavy debt ; but not a single one of these acts of extravagance has 
ever originated with the poll-tax payers ; they may have sustained 
such measures, but they have been led into them by men of property 
and influence. One-fourth part of the population of Massachusetts, the 
manufacturing state par excellence y are foreign-born, mostly Irish and 
French Canadians, yet nowhere is property more safe, state and 
municipal credit higher, or elections more orderly and more free 
from violence. To the man who thinks he can correct the abuses 
under which he suffers, or [Supposes that he suffers, by his ballot. 
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any other method seems beneath his dignity, and violent acts like 
the riots in Pennsylvania a year or two since excite little general 
uneasiness, because it is felt that there must have been, as indeed 
there were, special and local causes for them, even though such 
causes may not be positively or publicly defined. 

The easy acquisition of land throughout the country under simple 
forms of conveyance registered in every county gives a motive to 
economy, and induces habits of saving that are of supremo import- 
ance in their effect on societj^. In the town to which the writer 
has referred, — and in which he himself can remember the coming of 
the first Irishman, who became a landowner, — out of about one thou- 
sand owners of real estate over two hundred are of Irish birth or extrac- 
tion. The richest one among them came from Ireland in 184(), a 
steerage passenger. Ho now pays taxes on property of the value of 
fifty thousand dollars, almost all in real estate ; his son is superin- 
tendent of the repairs of highways and one of the most efficient 
members of the school committee. 

.During tlie last thirty years the factory population of Ifew 
lingland has passed through three phases. First came the sons and 
daugliters of the New lingland farmer, but as the sewing-machine and 
other inventions opened new demands for W'omcids work, women of 
American birth passed out to easier or bettor-paid employments, while 
the men took up other branches requiring more individual skill. 
Their places were taken mainly by Irish, witli a few Germans and 
English ; but the Irish saved their earnings, and as the New England 
yeomen emigrated to the richer lands of the great "West, they passed 
out of the mills to buy up the deserted farms of the poorer North- 
eastern States, whore by their persistent industry and manual labour 
they achieve success and gain a position w’hich satisfies thorn, but 
with which tlie native New Englander is no longer contented. 
Their places in the mills arc now being more and more taken by the 
French Canadians, who in their new conditions and surroundings 
show little of the stolid and unprogressivo character which have 
kept tlicm so long contented on their little strips of land on the 
St. Lawrence River. In the very air they breathe they seem to 
imbibe a new and restless energy, while the intelligence shown by 
their children in the schools augurs w''cll for their future progress. 
On the whole, the simplicity of our system of land tenure, and the 
ease with which small parcels may be obtained, must be rated among 
the most important factors in considering our possible advantage 
over other countries. 

Next in our list comes the savings-bank. In 1875, out of the 
1,652,000 inhabitants of Massachusetts, 720,000 were depositors in 
savings-banks to tbo amount of 238,000,000 dollars (£49,000,000). 
During the late years of depression the deposit has decreased some- 
what in amount,’ but the decrease has been chiefly owing to the 
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withdrawal of money for other investment, especially in United 
States bonds. There have been some failures of banks and some 
losses, as might well have been expected, but they have been loss 
than in any other branch of business, and the savings-bank system 
stands firmly based on well-earned confidence, and offers an easy 
means of saving the smallest sums to every man, woman, and child 
in the State. 

To these causes of quick adaptation to any conditions that may 
arise, or to any necessity for the application of new methods or 
devices, may bo added the custom, which has almost the force of law, 
of an equal distribution of estates among the children of the testator. 
2bo/s to Jam who can use them is the unwritten law, and neither land 
nor capital can remain long in the possession of him who cannot 
direct or use them wisely. Liberty to distribute is esteemed as 
important a factor in our body politic as liberty to accumulate, 
even though the liberty may sometimes lead to the apparent waste of 
great fortunes. 

Finally, it must be held that our freedom from the blood-tax of a 
standing army, and the fact that the proceeds of taxation are on the 
whole usefully and productively expended are among our greatest 
advantages, and this is asserted with confidence, notwithstanding 
the raisgovernment of some great cities and of several of the 
southern States. What arc these failin*es but proofs of the general 
confidence of the people in local self-government? Great frauds 
and great abuses can only happen where integrity is the common 
rule ; where each man distrusts his neighbour, or each town, city, or 
State distrusts the next, the opportunity for fraud or breach of trust 
cannot occur. The use of inconvertible paper-money during late 
years has not been without its necessary malign result upon the 
character of the people, and the newspapers arc filled with the fraud 
and corruption that have come to light, but no newspaper has ever 
yet recorded one fact that offsets many frauds. In the great Boston 
fire one of the Boston banks lost, not only every book of account, 
but every security and note that was in its vaults, amounting to over 
twelve hundred and fifty thousand dollars. On the morning after 
the fire its officers had no evidence or record by which any of the 
persons or corporators who owed it money could be held to their 
contracts, yet within a very short time duplicate notes were volun- 
tarily brought in by its debtors, many of whom knew not whether 
they could ever pay them, because the fire had destroyed their own 
property, and the ultimate loss of that bank from the burning of its 
books and securities was less than ten thousand dollars. 

Our army is but a border police, and although its officers are held 
in honour and esteem, military life is not a career that very many 
seek, and as time goes on it will become less and less an occupation 
to be desired. Although officers of the army have several times been 
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the candidates whom political parties have found it expedient to 
adopt for the highest executive offices, army influence in legislation 
has been very slight, and any attempt to increase it is more a cause 
of jealousy and suspicion than of favour. If the Indian question 
were not at once the shame of all our past administrations, and the 
problem most difficult of solution among all that are now pressing 
upon us, it is doubtful if our. army would consist of more than its 
corps of trained officers with a few soldiers to keep our useless old 
forts in repair. Thus we are spared not only the tax for its support, 
but the worse tax of the withdrawal of its members from useful and 
productive pursuits. It is in this respect that we claim our greatest 
advantage over the nations of Continental Europe. What have we to 
fear from the competition of Germany, if we really undertake to beat 
lier in tlie neutral markets which we can reach as readily as she 
can ? For a little while the better instruction of her merchants in 
her technical and commercial schools may give her advantage, but 
that can bo overcome in a single generation, or as soon as the need is 
felt witli us, as it is now beginning to bo felt ; after w’c shall have 
supplied our present want of technical education, the mere difference 
between the presence of her great army on licr soil and its necessary 
support, and the absence of such a tax on us, will constitute the 
difference on which modern commerce turns, when the traffic of the 
world turns on half a cent a yard, a cent a bushel, or a halfpenny a 
pound on tlie great staples ; no nation can long succeed in holding 
the traffic that i.s handicapped with a standing army. The protec- 
tion of Germany from our competition in neutral markets may be 
offset in our yet more dangerous competition for men. The German 
already knows Texas, and in the one block of 60,000 square miles 
of land by which the State of Texas exceeds the area of the German 
Empire, we offer room and healthy conditions of life for millions' of 
immigrants, and on that single square of land if they come in suffi- 
cient numbers they can raise as much cotton as is now raised in the 
whole south, that is to say, 5,000,000 bales, and as much wheat as is 
now raised in the whole north, that is to say, 400,000,000 bushels, 
and yet subsist themselves besides on what is left of this little patch 
that will not be needed for these two crops. 

It will be obvious that even tho least imaginative cannot but be 
moved by the influences that have been designated, and that versa- 
tility and readiness to adopt every labour-saving device will not only 
be promoted, but absolutely forced into action when such vast areas 
are to be occupied, and when even the dullest boy is educated in the 
belief that he also is to be one of those who arc to build up this 
nation to the full measure of its high calling. We may not dare to 
boast in view of all we have passed through, but wo know that 
slavery has been destroyed, and that tho nation lives stronger, truer, 
and more vigorous than ever before. We know that it has been 
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reserved for a Democratic Republic to bo tbo first among nations 
that, having issued government notes and made them legal tender, 
has resumed payment in coin without repudiation or reduction of the 
promise. We know that we have paid a third of our great national 
debt already, and that the rest is now mainly hold by our own. 
citizens. We know that within the lives of men of middle age now 
living the nation will number one hundred millions, and that, in 
whatever else we may be found wanting, we cannot long be kept 
back in our career of material prosperity, which shall be shared with 
absolute certaint}' by every one who brings to the work health, 
integrity, and energy. 

If there is any force in this reasoning, our competition with other 
manufacturing countries in supplying neutral markets with manufac- 
tured goods will not be compassed by low rates of wages paid to our 
factory operatives or to the working people engaged in our metal 
works and other occupations, but first by obtaining and keeping 
such an advanced position in the application and use of impi’oved 
tools and machinery as shall make high wages consistent with a low 
cost of production ; secondly, by our ability to obtain the raw 
materials at as low or lower cost. Every employer knows that among 
employ <3es who are paid by the piece, it is the operative that gains 
the largest earnings whoso production costs the least, because under 
the control of such operatives the machinery is most eflectively 
guided during working hours. As it is with single operatives, so is 
it with large masses — if well instructed and working under the' 
incentives to industry and frugality that have been named, their 
large product will earn for them ample wages, and yet result in low 
cost of labour to the employer. Such workmen never have any 
‘‘ blue Monday.” The workman who ’ in this country habitually 
becomes intoxicated is soon discharged, and his placo is filled by one 
who respects himself and values his place too much to risk his 
position in dissipation. 

Competition with England in supplying the markets of Asia, 
Africa, and South America with cotton goods is now perhaps the 
best criterion by which to gauge our ability to compete in other 
branches of manufacture. It has been often assumed in England 
that the increasing shipments of cotton goods from this country have 
been forced by necessity, and merely consisted of lots sold below cost 
as a means of obtaining ready money ; but there is no ground what- 
ever for this general assumption, even though some small shipments 
may have been made at first with this view. Our export of cotton 
fabrics amounts as yet to but seven or eight per cent, of our produc- 
tion, and is but a trifle compared to that of Great Britain ; but it is 
not made at a loss, and it constitutes a most important element in the 
returning prosperity of our cotton mills. The goods exported are 
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mostly made by strong and prosperous corporations, paying regular 
dividends. They consist mainly of coarse sheetings and drills, and 
are sold by the manufacturers to merchants, who send them to China, 
Africa, and South America in payment for tea, silk, ivory, sugar, 
gums, hides, and avooI. They are not made by operatives Avho earn 
less than the recent or present rates of wages in England, but in 
most departments of the mills by those who earn as much or more. 
This competition had been fairly begun before the late war in this 
country, but it is now continued under better conditions. The mills 
of Now England are now relatively much nearer the cotton fields 
than they were then, owing to through connections by rail. I’rior 
to 1860 substantially all the cotton went to the seaports of the cotton 
States, and from there the cost of moving it to the North or to Liver- 
pool varied but little ; but at the present day a large and annually 
increasing poi tion of the cotton used in tlie North is bought in the 
interior markets and carried in covered ears directly to the mills, 
whore the bales are delivered clean, and much more free from damage 
and waste than those which arc carried down the Soul hern rivers on 
boats and barges, dumped upon tlie wharves, and then compres^d to 
the utmost for shipment by sea. 

And since large and increasing quantities of cotton arc not only 
taking the inland routes by rail for use in Northern mills, but also 
for shipment to Liverpool from Now York and Boston, it must be in 
the nature of tilings tliat those who buy in New York and Boston 
will have an advantage in price about equal to tbc cost of shipment 
to England, Avith insurance and other necessary charges included. 
This advantage cannot ho less than a farthing or half-cent per pound, 
and the factory that uses cotton in the manufacture of coarse and 
medium goods, such as are wanted in the markets named, at half a 
cent a pound advantage in the price, can pay twenty per cent, higher 
wages and yet land the goods, other things being equal, in neutral 
markets at the same cost Avith its foreign competitors who pay the 
higher price for cotton. 

Again, in one of the largest mills in this country, more than one- 
half of whose products now go to China and Africa, the improve- 
ments and changes in machinery since 1860 have given the following 
result : — In 1860 the average yearns product of one operative Avas 
5,317 lbs. of cloth, and the average earnings of women in the mill 
were $3.26 per week. In 1878 the average year’s product was 7,923 
lbs. cloth, and the average of women’s earnings $4.34 per week. It 
may also be considered that the gold dollar of 1878 will buy 15 to 20 
per cent, more of the commodities in common use than the gold 
dollar of 1860. In that factory the average year’s work of one 
operative will give about 1,600 Chinamen 5 lbs. or 16 yards each of 
cotton drill, and the entire cost of labour in making the drill, 
including all payments made, from the agent Avho controls the 
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factory down to the scrub who washes the floor, is about one and a 
quarter cents a yard. 

This includes the cost of stamping and packing, the custom of this 
country being to conduct all the processes of manufacture and the 
preparation of the cloth for the market in the same establishment. 
The standard printing cloth, twenty-eight inches wide, the fabric 
more largely produced than any other, is made at a labour cost of 
less than one cent a yard, including also all the salaries and wages 
paid and the cost of packing. It will therefore be apparent that the 
reason why our exports of manufactured cotton, and for similar 
reasons of other goods and wares, do not increase more rapidly, is not 
to be found in any excess of cost or in any fault in quality, but in 
the simple fact that during tho fifteen years of war, inflation, railway 
mania, and municipal extravagance that preceded the hard times 
from which we are just emerging, little or no attention was or could 
be paid to foreign markets, and the very habit of foreign commerce 
was lost. The ways and means of commerce cannot be improvised in 
a year, or in five years, but the foundations have lately been laid, and 
our competition may soon become even more serious than it now is, 
unless the increasing demand of our home markets for the products 
of our mills shall again absorb all that wo can make. Wliethor or 
not we are ready to build mills of any kind for the purpose of sup- 
plying foreign markets is a question that the future only can 
determine. 

It may here be proper to say that perhaps the migration of in- 
dustrial centres, so ably treated in a recent number of the Fortnightly 
Review,^ is not to be either promoted or prevented by the possession 
of groat deposits of coal and iron. ]May it not be true that as less 
and less power is required, as machinery is simplified and made to 
run with less friction, and as improvements arc made in the combus- 
tion of coal to the utilisation of a larger portion of the force con- 
tained in each ton, the mere proximity of coal and iron, and the 
mere possession of these crude forces will not suffice, but that the 
control of great branches of industry will depend on what may be 
called finer points. It is not very many years since a young man 
came to New England from the far west to visit the works where 
ploughs were made : he told the New England criiftsmen that they 
did not fully understand the nature of the prairie soil, that they had 
not calculated the true curves of least resistance, and that ho intended 
to establish a plough factory on the Mississippi. They did not much 
fear his competition, but now his great factory, employing hundreds 
of workmen, furnishes ploughs even for Eastern use. 

The recent period of depression has taught the lesson of economy 
in all manufactures, and the northern or manufacturing states are 
just ready to begin work under the conditions of a sound currency 
(1) See Fortnightly Feview for December, 1878. 
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and a 93"stcm of taxation which, though yet onerous and unfit in 
many ways, is but a light burthen compared to what it has been. 
The country is fairly launched upon the discussion of economic 
questions, a discussion which will not end until the system of 
national taxation best fitted to our new conditions shall have been 
adopted. Our friends abroad must not expect great and revolutionary 
changes in the matter of taxation. No oppressive dutj" on food 
compels action, and there are no advocates for rash or rapid changes. 
Whether right or wrong in principle, our system now in force was 
adopted to meet the emergency of war, and our industry has been 
more or less moulded by and to it. Almost all sources of direct 
taxation are absorbed by the States as their own sources of revenue, 
and the national revenue must of necessity be drawn mainly from 
duties upon imports. It would seem that the experience of nations 
during the last five years has proved that neither protection nor free 
trade have availed much to prevent disaster, and perhaps from this 
conviction it now happens that there is less discussion on these dis- 
puted theories than there was ten jrears since, but rather an earnest 
desire on the part of almost all men, whatever their convictions maj" 
be, that contention shall be avoided, and that whenever the reform 
of our war tariff is fairly undertaken, it shall be entered upon with 
care and deliberation, and proceed with as much regard to caution 
in making cliangos as was had in England in the conduct of the 
great reforms begun in 1842 under the sagacious leadership of Sir 
Eobert Peel. 

It may also be well for our English friends to consider that 
according to their present theory^ the removal of duties on imports 
enabled them to manufacture at less cost and greatly enlarged their 
markets. If such was the effect of the gradual and cautious method 
of change adopted at the instance of Sir Robert Peel, and first 
applied to the materials which entered into the processes of English 
manufiioturc, what might be the effect of the same method in our 
case ? If we begin by abating the duties on materials, while mode- 
rately reducing those on finished products which must bo kept at a 
revenue point in almost any case, may not our competition become 
greater rather than less ? If it is becoming serious while we are 
handicapped according to the English theory- by a very high war 
tariff, what may it bo when by common consent without contention 
it is modified and reduced in a judicious way, and one carefully con- 
sidered so as not to cause disaster by too radical changes ? That 
such must be the method of change all are now agreed, to whatever 
school they belong. 

In reading articles written in England regarding the efieot of 
tariff legislation in the United States, it frequently appears to be the 
opinion of the writers that the people of this country have made a 
mistake in undertaking any branch of manufacturing industryi and 
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that they would have been much more prosperous had they confined 
their attention mainly to agriculture ; conversely that the manufac- 
tures of the United States would cease to exist if they were not 
sustained by a very high and in many respects prohibitive tariff. An 
example of this method of reasoning is found in the reprint of a 
series of otherwise very able articles by Mr. A, J. Wilson, under the 
title of the Itesources of Foreign Countries, Mr. Wilson says : ‘'There 
is no use in denying the plain fact that the States have succeeded by 
their high-tariff policy in diverting a considerable part of the indus- 
trial energies of the community from the pursuits natural to, and 
most profitable in, a new country, to the highly artificial, and, for 
America, mostly very expensive industries of long-settled and 
civilised nations. Were the sheltering tariff swept away, it is very 
questionable if any, save a few special manufactures of certain kinds 
of tools, machinery, railway cars and fancy goods, and a few of the 
cruder manufactures, could maintain their ground.^’ 

It probably escaped Mr. Wilson's notice that a nation that had 
passed through a popular national election under the most exciting 
conditions possible, such as the last election of President, without an 
act of violence in the whole land, had a sort of claim to be called 
civilised ; but apart from this unconscious slip of the pen the whole 
assumption may bo questioned. The fallacy lies in the common 
unthinking habit of confining the term manufactures to the product 
of great textile factories, iron mills, and metal works. It is not OA^cn 
necessary to remind Avriters as able as Mr. Wilson that the Avar of 
the Revolution was greatly promoted by the attempt of Great 
Britain to prevent the establishment of iron and steel works and 
manufactures of wool in the American colonies ; but wc may admit 
that if the sheltering tariff were suddenly swept away, great disaster 
might ensue to special branches of industry that have undoubtedly 
been developed or promoted by its enactment. Even then the vast 
proportion of our manufactures would remain unimpaired, and the 
industries harmed by “sAveeping" changes such as not e\'en the 
most pronounced believers in ultimate free trade would noAv dream 
of proposing, could only be retarded in their development. It 
cannot be assumed by any observant man that our vast fields of 
adjacent coal and iron could long remain unused. Even in these 
last three or four years of extreme depression, a large number of new 
furnaces have been constructed and put in blast in the Hocking 
Valley of Ohio, and the production of the best iron is increasing with 
great rapidity at that point. Neither can it be assumed that with 
our advantage of position in respect to the production of cotton and 
food, we could be prevented from at least manufacturing the coarse 
and medium goods that constitute far more than one-half of the 
world's demand for cotton fabrics ; or that a people whose ancestors 
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tad clothed themselves in homespun woollen cloth, could long be 
prevented from applying machinery to at least the common fabricR 
that serve the purposes of the million. 

Apart even from these special branches, we should surely retain 
our work in steel wares, for which we even now import a part of the 
raw material, and yet send the finished product back to Sheffield to be 
sold ; we should retain our great manufacture of leather and all its 
products ; of iron wares of every name and nature ; of all the pro- 
ducts of wood in which wc excel ; of all the tools and machinery of 
agriculture and of the railway service ; of all the fittings for the build- 
ing of houses ; of clothing, of carriages and waggons ; in short, of all 
the lesser branches of manufacturing and mechanical industry which 
may not impose upon the imagination by the magnitude of the 
buildings in which they are conducted, but yet give employment to 
millions where the operatives in the special branches to which tlie 
term manufactures is apt to be limited can be counted only by hun- 
dreds of thousands. The time has gone by for anyone to dream of 
relegating the people of tliis country to the single pursuit of agri- 
culture under any possible policy, or even to the crude forms of 
manufacture. Foreign nations can never again supply us w’ith any 
large proportion of the staple goods or wares that constitute the 
principal part of our use of manufactured articles. Goods which 
depend upon fashion, fancy, and style, and articles of comfort or 
luxury that we can afford to buy abroad, we shall import in ever- 
increasing quantities as our means of payment increase with our re- 
turning prosperity, and wo shall, doubtless, continue to collect a 
large revenue from them. It may also be considered that the repug- 
nance to direct taxation is so great that even if it were generally 
admitted that Indirect taxation was much more costly, the majority 
of the people woiild still choose to indulge in the luxury of the 
indirect method, and can alibrd to do so if they so choose. 

It is beginning to be perceived that not only the great moral 
curse of slavery has been removed, but that in that removal perhaps 
the greatest industrial revolution ever accomplished has happened. 
Whatever may have been the abuses of the ballot granted to the 
negro up to this time, it has yet so far protected him that the 
incentive to labour has not been wanting, and the more fact that 
the last, eight crops of cotton raised by free labour exceed the nine 
ante-war crops of slavery is alone proof sufficient of the advance 
in the production of wealth that has already ensued. Reference has 
already been made to tho rapid progress of Texas, but Georgia 
invites tho immigrant to easier conditions of life. The upper pine 
lands of the great State are now to be bought by the hundred 
thousand acres at half a dollar to a dollar an acre, the true country 
for tho abundant production of wool where no winter shelter for 
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sheep is needed and where all the conditions of health exist. 
The almost unknown valleys that lie between the Blue llidge and 
the lateral ranges of Virginia and North Carolina offer homes for 
hardy men, nearer the centre of civilization than the far west, but 
passed by until now because of the curse of slavery. If the well- 
trained tenant farmers of Great Britain who are now surrendering 
their farms should turn their attention to the opportunities offered 
in many parts of Virginia, they would find that it needs only brains 
and industry to put that great State once more on the list among 
the rich and prosperous communities. Land can bo bought in 
fee simple for a fraction of the annual rent of an English farm, 
while its proximity to the north gives assurance of ready markets for 
its products. 

May it not perhaps be in the order of events that our competition 
with England in supplying neutral markets with manufactured 
goods, will be warded off* by the home demand on our mills and 
workshops to supply tlie needs of one of the great tidal waves of 
population that seems about to be directed upon our shores from 
foreign lands, and that this great cycle of change, which began 
in our war of 1861, will be ended upon the same soil by the incursion 
of a great industrial army devoted to the arts of peace to whom that 
war has opened the way by destroying slavery. When this country 
was cursed by slavery it was natural that those who boasted at all 
should boast too much of our alleged greatness, while those who 
like a great Southern statesman then “ dreaded the future of our 
country when they remembered that God was just,'^ kept silent. 
Now wo make no boast, but only mark the fact tliat even abund- 
ance may cease to bo a blessing when it cannot reach those who 
need it. We are seeking to cure evils that war had loft beliind, 
and now that we stand once more upon the firm ground of a sound 
currency and feel that wo have learned the true lesson of economy 
and thrift, we look with sadness at the distress in other lands and 
hope that we may help to remove it. 

Edwakd Atkinson. 

Boston, Masbachusettb, 

January ^ 1879. 
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During tlio International Exposition at Philadelphia, by whieh the 
hundredth year of American independence was celebrated, a number 
of eminent citizens of the United States presented to that city a bust 
of Tliomas Paine. The ofier was promptly declined. After a century 
of progress in a republic founded in religious freedom by freethinkers 
the odium theolofjicum was still strong enough, when the list of revo- 
lutionary heroes was unrolled for national homage, to single out for 
insult the man who in the year commemorated was idolised beyond 
all others, above even Washington himself. A recent writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly remarks that “his (Paine’s) career was wonderful, 
even for the age of miraculous events he lived in.” This is literally 
true, but one may now add that oven the wonders of his career while 
living are eclipsed by those which have attended his name and fame. 
It would be impossible to find in the eighteenth century a name sur- 
rounded with brighter halo by those of his contemporaries whom the 
world now honours; it would be ccpially impossible to find in the 
nineteenth century a name more covered with obloquy. Nor is this 
obloquy found in theological quarters alone. There is a purely 
mythological Paine still industriously circulated in pictorial tracts, 
which show him recanting his opinions, and dying “ in fear and 
agony, frightened by the clanking chains of devils — in fact, fright- 
ened to death by God.” But there is also a conventionalised Paine 
whose actuality is admitted even by scholars, and who is denied a 
place of honour among independent minds as contemptuously as the 
bust was refused a niche in tlio Tndopondcnce Hall at Philadelphia. 

At a time when even such a liberal thinker as Mr. Leslie Stephen 
is found contributing his assent to the schwdrmerei of traditions and 
denunciations gathered around the reputation of I’aine, an attempt 
to secure a rehearing of his case may meet little favour. Many of 
tho unorthodox may properly repudiate anything looking like an 
admission that the works or character of Paine form any part of 
their case. What matters it if he was a lax thinker, an ignorant, 
tipsy vagabond ? Concesmm sit His writings are of no importance 
to our questions, his political opinions and deeds have no relation to 
present emergencies. But even conceding this, it may be claimed 
that the man whom, above all others, theological hatred has distin- 
guished by the persistency of its invective has some title to the con- 
sideration of a tolerant age ; and further, that polemical writings 
which elicited more volumes in reply from eminent theologians than 
any others of their time can hardly be without historical interest, if 
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no other. However, I am induced to submit the present study not 
by any desire to vindicate Paine's opinions, nor even primarily to 
vindicate Paine himself, but by a conviction that beneath the con- 
ventionalised and vulgarised notion of this man lios obscured a 
remarkable chapter of modern history, and altogether hidden one of 
the best types of English mind and character. 

The pious mythology that has gathered around Paine may bo 
briefly dismissed. All the morning-stars become rebellious and 
diabolical Luoifers to those on whose darkness they bring the light. 
The light which Paine brought upon the bald dogmas of a hundred 
years ago has so far faded to the light of common day, that many 
who regard his name with abhorrence arc nearer to him in belief 
than to those with whom their notions of the man originated. To such 
his reign of terror is generally explained by the theory that he must 
have been a blasphemer, and an atheist of an especially vulgar typo. 
The late Lord Balling, in his essay on Cobbett, speaks of Paine as 
an atheist ; ” whereas his theism was pronounced and almost pas- 
sionate. The Bishop of LlandatF, in replying to Paine, said, “ There 
is a philosophical sublimity in some of your ideas when speaking of 
the Creator of the universe." It seems to have been part of the 
evidences of such Christianity as Paine opposed that its assailants 
should die in agony and terror. The same imagination that invented 
the horrors of Faust's end is, however, somewhat tempered in the 
sensational pulpit pictures of the death-beds of Voltaire and Paine ; 
and all may be favourably contrasted with the realistic scenes attend-* 
ing the last moments of Bruno and some others which they suc- 
ceeded. But in Paine's case an amusing solecism is presented in the 
twofold character of the myth, which equally insists that he re- 
canted his heresies and was nevertheless carried off by devils. The 
denunciations which have pursued him have been directed against a 
man who is yet declared to have died in the true faith. In truth, 
poor Paine did have a hard time of it in his closing days. No sooner 
was it known that his end was near than fanatical preachers and 
women managed to gain entrance to his room and tried to convert 
him. To the ministers who told him that if he died without believ- 
ing on the Lord Jesus Christ he would bo damned, Paino replied, 
‘‘Let me have none of your popish stuff. Good morning." A 
woman came saying that God had sent her to tell him that unless 
he repented and believed in the blessed Saviour he would bo damned. 
Paino replied that God would not send a foolish old woman with such 
an impertinent message. One after another these obtrusive zealots 
were dismissed, and finally, in the words of his relentless enemy, 
Cheetham, “Thomas Paine died placidly, and almost without a 
struggle." In the year of his death, 1809, Paine wrote his 
will, at the close . of which he sdys: “I have lived an honest 
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and useful life to mankind ; my time has been spent in doing good ; 
and I die in perfect composure and resignation to the will of- my 
Creator, God/^ 

In the biography of Cobbeit, recently published/ there are several 
allusions to Paine, and the efforts made by Cobbett to repair the 
wrong he had done to the good name of Paine are indicated, though 
with less fulness than the facts admit of. While Paine was in 
France, amid revolutionary scenes and perils, there appeared in 
London The Life of Thomas Pame, the Author of Rights of Mmu By 
Francis Oldys, A.M,, of the TJnwersity of Pennsylvania. Printed for 
John Stockda/e, Piccadilly^ 1791. Mr. Edward Smith justly cha- 
racterises it as one of the most horrible collections of abuse which 
even that venal day produced.*’ It is now known to have been 
written by George Chalmers, who fled from America and became a 
Government clerk and pamphleteer in England. Paine probably 
did not see this libel until long after it was written. The malice 
displayed in every line, and its political animus, rendered a reply 
unnecessary ; and the pamphlet was sinking into oblivion when 
William Cobbett reprinted it in his Censor, lie lamented his mis- 
take, and carried his desire to make reparation to the extent of 
bringing Paine’s bones to England in hope that they might bo 
entombed with honour. The welcome which Cobbett and Paine’s 
bones received may be judged from the fact that the Bolton town- 
crier was imprisoned ten weeks for announcing their arrival. And 
now, sixty years later, for mere mention of these bones with honour, 
Cobbett’s biographer has received a sentence of corresponding sever! f.y 
from a weekly reviewer, who, to the growing Paine-myth, adds the 
unique charge of venality ! 

There are several good biographies of Paine, — such arc those 
written by Vale, Sherwin, Hickman, Linton, — yet in an important 
public library in London the only books concerning him are tho 
political libel of George Chalmers and the pious libel of Cheetham, 
for which he was convicted in a court of Christians. Cheetham was 
a Manchester man who went to New York and edited a paper. No 
sooner had tho grave closed over Paine than Cheetham, in tho same 
year, published his accusations. Tho worst of these involved tlic 
honour of a lady, Madame Bonneville, who promptly prosecuted tlic 
accuser for slander ; and though the judge reminded the jury that 
the defendant’s book was calculated to aid Christianity, they brought 
in a verdict against him with damages. It is important, however, to 
state that the most eminent Christian writers in America were not 
deceived by these libels. Thus, the Hev. Solomon Southwick, editor 
of the Christian Visitor when Cheetham’s book appeared, wrote: 

Had Thomas Paine been guilty of any crime, wo should be the last 

(1) The Life of Williiftm Cohhett. By Edward Smith. (Sampson Low & Oo.-)- • • 
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to eulogise his memory. But we cannot find he was ever guilty of 
any other crime than that of advancing his opinions freely upon all 
subjects connected with public liberty and happiness. . . . We may 
safely afiirm that Paine's conduct in America was that of a real 
patriot. In the French Convention ho displayed the same pure and 
i’siiiterested spirit. . . . His life, it is true, was written by a minis- 
terial hireling, who strove in vain to blacken his moral character. 
The late James Chcetham likewise wrote his life, and wo have no 
hesitation in saying that we knew perfectly well at the time the 
motives of that author for writing and publishing a work which, we 
have every reason to believe, is a libel almost from beginning to end. 
In fact, Chcetham had become tired of this country, and had formed 
a plan to return to England and become a ministerial editor in oppo- 
sition to Cobbett, and his Life of Paine was written to pave his way 
back again." ^ 

Although tlie authorities of Philadelphia have refused to admit 
the bust of Paine to a place in Independence Hall, his portrait is 
there, and it is near that of George III. This juxtaposition is 
proper enough. To these two men may be fairly ascribed the 
revolution and its event, of which Independence Hall is the historic 
memorial. It was at a time when those American loaders, from 
whose statuesque company Paine is rejected, sat in the same place 
anxious and dismayed, without any clear idea of whither the storm 
was bearing them and the country, that there appeared among them 
that Englishman and his Quaker coat who was the first to pronounce 
the word “ Independence." Not for a long time after the struggle 
had begun, did the idea of complete separation from England enter 
the question. The leaders regarded themselves as resisting a special 
wrong ; and at any time before Paine began his appeals the English 
Ministry might have ended the difficulty by conceding to the colonies 
immunity from certain taxes. There is even reason to believe that 
submission rather than separation was beginning to be the question 
in the minds of many influential Americans at the close of that 
dark year, 1774, when Paine arrived in America. “ Independence 
was a doctrine scarce and rare even towards the conclusion of the 
year '75. All our politicks had been founded on the hope or 
expectation of making the matter up ; a hope which, though general 
on the side of America, had never entered the head or heart of the 
British court."* On the 8th of July, 1775, the American Congress 
humbly petitioned the king that your royal authority and influ- 
ence may bo graciously interposed to procure us relief from our 

(t) TealimoniaUt ffc., compiled by J. N. Moreau. 1861. 

(2) Crisis No. 3. Paine himself appears to have reached the conclusion that complete 
and final separation ‘was necessary only after the battle at Concord and Lexington, April 
19, ITJ5,’—Cbmnwn Sense, p. 28. . 
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afflicting fears and jealousies, and to settle peace through every part 
of your dominions ; with all humility submitting to your Majesty^s 
wise consideration, wliether it may not be expedient, for facilitating 
these important purposes, that your Majesty bo pleased to direct some 
mode by which the united applications of your faithful colonists to 
the throne, may be improved into a happy and permanent recon- 
ciliation.” ^ Mr. Penn, who carried this petition to England, pre- 
sented it on the 1 st of September in the same year, and on the 4th 
was informed by Lord Dartmouth that no answer would be given 
to it and, although this haughty attitude induced the revolu- 
tionary loaders to listen more favourably to Paine’s arguments, oven 
then they persuaded him to strike out of his first pamphlet on the 
subject a sentence which seemed to bum their ships. The sentence 
erased from Common Seme w^as : — “ A greater absurdity cannot be 
conceived of than three millions of people running to their sea-coast 
every time a ship arrived from London, to know what portion of 
liberty they should enjoy.” ^ 

It is probable that even Franklin, who introduced Paine to the 
chiefs of the revolution as a friend he had met in London, knew 
little of the moral region from which the man had come, or how 
much of England he boro with him. No individual of that time 
was more related to the feeling and convictions which stirred the 
genuine heart of the English people. lie went from those humble 
clubs which had no constitutions, and met in public-houses or small 
rooms, wherein were uttered in the ear many things that have since 
been proclaimed from the housetops. One such circle was that 
which met at the White Hart in Lowes every evening. Its central 
figure was the exciseman, Thomas Paine (then about thirty years of 
age), who generally had in his possession the “ Headstrong Book,” — 
an old volume of Homer which was delivered to the wrangler who 
most obstinately and successfully defended his position in an 
evening’s debate. It would be not a little curious if, as Clio Rick- 
man seems to think, it was while as yet Paine had no reputation 
beyond the village, that one of the White Hart company wrote 
verses to him such as the following : — 

“ Thy logic vanquished error, and thy mind 
No bounds but those of right and truth confined. 

Thy soul of fire must sure ascend tho sky, 

Immortal Paine, thy fame can never die.’* 

Paine was not then, indeed, a mere radical in the rough. His father 
(a stay-maker)^ was the son of a respectable Quaker farmer ; his mother 
the daughter of a lawyer in Thetford, where Paine was born (1736), 
and they made sacrifices to secure him the best education within their 
reach. He studied well in the Thetford grammar-school, whose 

(1) JourmU of Vongress, (2) Rush’s Loiter, July 17, 1809, 
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ihaster was the Eev. William Euowles ; and, at any rate, ho appears 
to have given satisfaction as teacher of English in an academy in 
London, where he was employed in 1765. He had also considerable 
©xporionco of various sides of life, having served for a time on “ the 
King of Pruma privateer,*’ married, and held the oflGice of exciseman 
in several places. Paine possessed some qualities not so common in 
his countrymen ; first of all, a profoundly religious nature, which 
at first was manifested in a tendency to apply scriptural phrases to 
real things, but ultimately expressed itself in those earnest nega- 
tions which gained him the name of infidel; secondly, he was 
morally a man of the world, entirely without that insularity which 
is sometimes confused with patriotism. Franklin having said, 
Where liberty is, there is my country,” Paine amended the saying 
with, Where liberty is not, there is mine.” 

Such was the man, and with such antecedents, who emigrated to 
America at the moment when the colonists were fighting against the 
powers which were even more hated, because more hopelessly, by 
poor men like himself in England. The third Georgian reign, witli 
its corruptions and its unconquerable stupidities, could hardly be 
seen through three thousand miles, as they were seen by English 
radicals who read the speeches of Pitt and the invectives of Junius. 
Paine was a sort of English ambassador of this sentiment to which 
Transatlantic independence was a dream, while in America it was a 
dread. In the preface of that work which literally electrified the 
American people are these words, ^*Thc cause of America is in a 
great measure the cause of all mankind.” 

The work referred to is that entitled Common Sense. It was pub- 
lished January 1, 1776, and was the first work of Paine’s which 
reached the entire nation. The circulation speedily ran to a hundred 
thousand. Concerning the eflect it produced there can be no ques- 
tion. Upon this point his admirers and enemies agree. Bush, who 
refused to renew acquaintance with him because of his infidelity, 
at the same time (1809) wrqte, “ Common Sense burst from the press 
with an effect which has rarely been produced by types and paper in 
any age or country.” Washington writes to General Eeed, March, 
1776, ‘‘ By private letters which I have lately received from Vir- 
ginia, I find that Common Sense is working a powerful change in the 
minds of many men.” And again, ‘‘ A few more such flaming argu- 
ments as were exhibited at Falmouth and Norfolk, added to the 
sound doctrine and unanswerable reasoning contained in the pamphlet 
Common Sense^ will not leave numbers at a loss to .decide on the 
propriety of a separation.” General Lee writes to Washington, 
“ Have you seen the pamphlet Common Sense ? I never saw such a 
masterly irresistible performance. It will, if I mistake not, in con- 
currence with the transcendent folly and wickedness of the Ministry, 
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give the coup de grace to Great Britain. In short, I own myself con- 
vinced by the arguments of the necessity of separation.’^ But there 
is no need to accumulate such quotations, John Adams (who 
detested Paine), Jefferson, Franklin, the contemporary historians 
Gordon and Ramsay, and all cognisant of the facts, even including 
Chectham, unite in the testimony that this first appeal for American 
independence did more than anything else to unite the colonies 
around that aim, and render any subsequent compromise impossible. 
Among the many examples of its effect one may bo mentioned. By 
request of General Scott, a leading member of the New York Assem- 
bly, who was alarmed at the still semi-treasonable position of Paine, 
a number of distinguished members of that body met to read the 
pamphlet and prepare an answer. They met several evenings. 
When the readings were ended they unanimously concluded 1o 
attempt no answer. 

That Thomas Paine was a charlatan, and his writings shams, is 
now so often assumed, that perhaps one may, without arrogance, 
express concurrence with the estimate of the American statesmen 
and generals. If an essay is to be judged, like an organism in 
nature, by its degree of adequacy to its own ends, l^aine’s Common 
Seme may bo numbered among the few perfect works ; and those 
who regard the detachment of the English colonies in America, and 
their constitution as a republic, in the light of a necessary world- 
event, may further regard as a great work the pamphlet so adapted 
to a great purpose. To that purpose, if it were to succeed, it was 
necessary to unite thirteen colonics, representing several centres of 
various history, interest, religion, and even, to some extent, of race. 
The people of New England, severely trained in the religion of 
obedience to rulers, and rendering unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s ; the Dutch population of New York, so slow to arouse ; the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania, with their already loud testimonies against 
armed resistance ; the old English families of Maryland, Virginia, 
and elsewhere, whose pride as well as sentiment clung to “ the 
mother country,” as so many in Canada now do ; all these must be 
combined and concentrated upon an aim which, if it should fail, 
would be treason, — if it should succeed, would but launch them 
upon an unknown sea, whose farther shore was haunted by dangers 
more formidable than their pilgrim fathers had encountered. Paine 
begins by penetrating the superstition about Government. It is the 
expedient of men living in society to defend themselves against the 
wickedness of exceptional persons. They prudently surrender part 
of their property to protect the rest. “ Society in every state is a 
blessing, but Government in its best state is but a necessary evil ; in 
its worst state an intolerable one ; for when wo suffer or are exposed 
to the same miseries by a Government, which we might' expect in a 
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country without a Government, our calamity is heightened by reflect- 
ing that we furnish the means by which we suffer.” There follows 
an illustration likely to tell upon the colonial mind — a small number 
of people in some sequestered region ; their co-operation under 

common difficulties, their decrease of reciprocal attachment when 
prosperity did away with dangers which had bound them in a com- 
mon cause ; the appearance of vice, followed by the need of regula- 
tions. “ Some convenient tree will afford them a state-house, under 
the branches of which the whole colony may assemble to deliberate 
on public matters. ... In this first Parliament every man by 
natural right will have a scat.” But with increase of the colony 
general convenience will require the selection of a few from the 
whole body. This is all very simple, and says Paine, the more 
simple anything is, tho less liable is it to be disordered, and the 
easier repaired when disordered.” With which maxim in view he 
reaches, on the fourth page, the Constitution of England. Abso- 
lute Governments (through the disgrace of human nature) have this 
advantage with them, that they are simple ; if the people suffer they 
know the head from which their suffering springs, know likewise the 
remedy, and are not bewildered by a variety of causes and cures. 
But the Constitution of England is so exceedingly complex that 
the nation may suffer for years together, without being able to dis- 
cover in which part tho fault lies ; some will say in one and some 
in another, and every political physician will advise a different 
medicine.” 

Tho English Constitution, he says, is compounded of — 1. tlie 
remains of Monarchical Tyranny in tho person of tho King; 2. the 
remains of Aristocratical Tyranny in the persons of the l^oers ; 
3. the new Republican Materials in the persons of the Commons, on 
whose virtue depends the freedom of England. “ To say that tho 
Constitution of England is a union of three powers, reciprocally checks 
ing each other, is farcical.” How came tho King by a power which 
the People are afraid to trust and always obliged to check P This 
question, which it is always so easy for a peaceful and prosperous 
people to answer, was put by Paine to a nation who knew none of 
those practical advantages of monarchy which are its only real argu- 
ments. A power, he says, that needs checking, cannot be from God, 
nor could it be the gift of a wise people. Nor, he adds, is tho check 
adequate, while the King is giver of places and pensions. “ Though 
we have been wise enough to shut and lock a door against absolute 
Monarchy, we at the same time have been foolish enough to put the 
Grown in possession of the key.” General principles like these are 
followed by a scriptural argument. It is presented with entire sin- 
cerity — for tho Age of Reason is yet fifteen years away — and makes 
such use of the divine reproofs of the Israelites for wishing a king 
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as could not have been answered by any pulpit in the land at that 
day. 

SamucFs diatribe (I. viii. 10) plentifully interlarded with applica- 
tions, ending with “ Ye shall cry out in that day because of your 
King which ye shall have chosen, and the Lord will not hear you in 
that day,” passed from the pen of Paine to the pulpits as the voice 
of prophecy. With equal force did the author touch every variety 
of sentiment. Did the Quakers long for peace ? Kings and civil 
wars go together. Thirty kings and two minors have reigned in 
that distracted kingdom (England) since the Conquest, in whicli 
time there have been (including the Hevoliitioii) no less than eight 
civil w’ars and nineteen rebellions.” Did the old gentlemen talk 
tenderly of the old home and mother country ? There lay the dead 
of Concord and Lexington, there was the cold, unnatural disdain of 
every petition ; “ wherefore since nothing but blows will do, for God’s 
sake let us come to a final separation, and not leave the next genera- 
tion to the cutting of throats under the violated unmeaning names 
of parent and child.” Were some faint-hearted ? lie reminded them 
how many allies they might expect as an independent counlry ; how 
America was without an enemy in the world except as being a part 
of Great Britain. He awakened the poor by tracing poverty to 
dependence, and pointing out the vast resources of the country which, 
could America trade directly with foreign nations, would make them 
the richest of nations. He also enlisted the pride of the non-English 
settlers by his sentence — “ Europe, and not England, is the ijurent 
country of America.” Nay, even the Rcconciliationists he convinced 
by his argument to show the perils of their plan, oven were it 
possible — an argument which the King was rendering final by his 
speech on the same day that Paine’s pamphlet was published. In 
addition to this there was a remarkably clear outline of a colonial 
republic such as might bo formed, and a demonstration of the pre- 
sence of both the men and means to conduct the same. “ No writer,” 
wrote Jefferson, “has exceeded Paine in ease and familiarity of style, 
in perspicuity of expression, happiness of elucidation, and in simple 
and unassuming language.” This is eminently true of Common Sense y 
which is almost as free from suggestion of the writer’s personality 
as the Declaration of Independence. The man is utterly merged in 
the cause he has espoused, and the result is a style never arrogant, 
yet strangely authentic. Its wonderful effect was much enhanced 
by the knowledge that its author had devoted the copyright to the 
colonies. 

The year which gave the Colonies their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on paper, brought them mainly reverses on the field. 
Things went from bad to worse, until, late in the winter, Wash- 
ington wrote to a Congress which had fled for safety, “ Ten days 
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more will put an end to this army.” At that time Paine was serving 
xmder Washington as a common soldier, and every night, while 
others tried to snatch a little repose, he was writing his next 
great production, that number of The Crisis whose vast effect has 
made it historic. It was a little piece, afterwards printed in eight 
pages, written by the light of camp-fires during Washington’s 
retreat through the Jerseys with only 2,600 men, his best arms in 
the hands of the enemy. The last sentence was written on the 23rd 
of December (1776), and Washington summoned together his dis- 
mayed and shivering soldiers to hear it read. It opened with these 
words : — “ These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the 
service of his country ; but he that stands it now^ deserves the 
thanks of man and woman.” 

On the Christmas night after this was read to the remnant of his 
army, Washington recrossed the Delaware, and on the following day 
encountered the British forces at Trenton. It was the first victory 
of the Americans. The soldiers rushed into battle with the cry, 
“ These are the times that try men’s souls,” and the nation ascribed 
their triumph to the pen of Paine. He speedily became the most 
popular man in America. Public expressions of gratitude poured in 
upon him from Congress and the State legislatures, with testimonials 
in money — it being found that ho had impoverished himself by 
giving his copyrights to the national cause — and the University of 
Pennsylvania awarded him the degree of A.M. The United States 
Congress elected him Secretary of its most important Committee, 
that of Foreign Affairs. And though he presently lost this by his 

imprudence ” ^ in attacking a fraudulent claim urged against the 
nation by one Silas Deane, who was backed by an American clique 
and the French Government, the State of Pennsylvania made him 
Clerk of its Legislature. While serving in this capacity, it became 
Paine’s duty on one occasion (1780) to read to the Legislature a 
letter from Washington describing the deplorable situation caused 
by the capture of Charleston by the British. “ A despairing silence 
pervaded the House” when this letter had been road, for the treasury 
was empty. Paine at once drew his salary, and, proposing a sub- 
scription, headed it with five himdred dollars. He was the poorest 
man present, and the others at once came forward with their contri- 
butions which, taken up by Congress, surmounted the emergency. 

(1) Journals of Congress^ Jan. 7-16, 1779. A Bimilar disrogard of his own interests was 
shown by Paino in a pamphlet written by him against certain cherished torritorial claims 
of Virginia, at a time when a biU was pending in the Legislaturo of that State to offer 
him a sum of money. As he was forewarned, his pamphlet defeated the bill (Letter 
of Lee to Washington, 23rd July, 1784.) In the Deane affair, Congress showed its 
appreciation of the patriotic charaotor of Paine’s imprudence" by voting him three 
thousand dcHlars. . . .. 
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Paine had for some years indulged the hope of influencing affairs 
in England. I was strongly impressed with the idea that if I coiild 
got over to England without being known, and only remain in safety 
till I could get out a publication, I could open the eyes of the 
country with respect to the madness and stupidity of the govern- 
ment.^^ Full of this hope he went to Paris in 1787, bearing with 
him letters of introduction to eminent men there, and, after a brief 
sojourn, the same year crossed to England, and hastened to Thetford. 
llis father was dead ; he settled on his mother a weekly allowance of 
nine shillings. At this time he appears to have been mainly occupied 
with an iron bridge which he had invented, a model of which had 
been exhibited to the Academy of Sciences in Paris and received its 
approbation. The bridge was cast and erected at Rotherham, York- 
shire, in 1790. At the close of the same year Paine was engaged 
writing, at the Angel, Islington, his Itights of Man. Part I. appeared 
in 1791, Part II. in 1792. And now Paine's collaborateurs, so far as 
his literary success was concerned — the Ministry — came to his aid 
again. The work reached a circulation of nearly forty thousand, on 
its merits as an answer to Burke. Ferocious denunciations, of it, 
culminating in a prosecution and outlawry of the author, secured for 
it a reading liardly less than that which Common Sense had enjoyed 
in America. “Paine’s Rights of Mai} says Ilazlitt, “was the only 
really powerful reply [to Burke’s Refleetions] ; and, indeed, so power- 
ful and explicit that the government undertook to crush it by an 
eX‘Officio information, and by a declaration of w'ar against France, to 
still the ferment and excite an odium against its admirers, as taking 
part with a foreign enemy against their prince and country.” 

Paine had a sixpenny edition of the work printed, from which the 
profit on each copy was twopence ; nevertheless it speedily earned 
£1,000, which Paine, though still poor, gave to the Society of Con- 
stitutional Information, in London, to be distributed as they should 
see best. This society circulated vast numbers of Paine’s works, and 
•among other things 12,000 copies of his Letter to Mr. Secretary 
JDuiidaSy one of the most cffcctivo things Paine ever wrote. Dundas 
(May 25, 1792) had opened the debate in the House of Commons on 
the proclamation against “ wicked and seditious publications,” and 
had especially directed the epithets against the Rights of Man. This 
gave Paine an opportunity which he was not likely to disregard, and 
his reply took the form of a contrast between the then uncomfortable 
state of financial and other affairs in England, and the prosperity 
which was already springing up in America. 

Legal proceedings were instituted against Paine for his book, 
May 21, and he resolved to defend himself in person at the trial, 
which was appointed for the following December. This determina- 
tion was changed by a deputation which came from France, to inform 
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him of his election by the department of Calais to represent them in 
the National Convention. The government did not detain him, pro- 
bably were glad to be rid of him ; at any rate, in the state of public 
feeling at the time, an arrest of an Ameriean citizen and member 
of the French Convention might have been attended with serious 
complications. 

While Paine was the theme of a new national anthem with one 
party, and was being burnt in eifigy by another in his native land, ho 
passed to Calais to be welcomed as a hero, and thence made a sort of 
triumphal journey to Franco. But he had left behind him the times 
that tried men’s souls. During the 'whole of the year 1793 the 
Government was mainly employed in trying to trample out the 
works of Paine. Taking the last six months of that year, we find 
in the Cambridge Independent^ the only paper audacious enough even 
to print full reports of the proceedings, paragraphs which revefil the 
extent of the crusade. The religious heresies of Paine had not yet 
boon printed in England, and the work mainly prosecuted was The 
Rights of Man. On July 18 Mr. Cook, a baker at Cambridge, was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for having, three years and 
a half previously, said that “ ho wished all the churches were pulled 
down to mend the roads with ; and as to the King’s Chapel, he 
should like to see it turned into a stable.” Tn the ardour of ferreting 
out Paine’s works, this ancient offence, like many others, was brought 
to light and punished. At Nottingham, Daniel Holt, for selling a 
volume by Paine, was sentenced to £50 fine, two years’ imprison- 
ment, with two sureties for good behaviour afterwards. The Messrs. 
Robinson, publishers, were fined £200 for selling a copy, though 
the firm had published “ A Protest against Mr. Paine’s Works.” A 
boy named Sutton, at Ashfield, was fined £20, with a year’s impri- 
sonment, for “avowing himself a Piainite.” George Eden, for the 
same offence, was fined one shilling and imprisoned six months. 
Peart and Belcher, at Warwick, Phillips at Leicester, and many 
other booksellers, were fined and imprisoned; among these being 
Mr; Spence, “ in Little Turnstile, Holbom,” which cannot be far 
from where Mr. Truelove has so long freely sold the works of Paine, 
and others much more radical, beside the little table on which Paine 
wrote The Bights of Man. In the few cases where gentlemen were 
found distributing the books the penalties were very severe. Thus 
Mr. Fische Palmer was sentenced at Perth to seven years’ transporta- 
tion for assisting the publication and circulation of Paine’s works, 
in the interest of parliamentary reforms to which he had been for 
many years devoted. Mr. Thomas Muir, of Huntershill, for having 
advised persons to read “ the works of that wretched outcast Paine ” 
(to quote the Lord Advocate’s words), was actually sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation. The sentence was received amid 
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hisses from the gallery. The tipstaff being ordered by the Lord 
Justice- Clerk to take those who hissed into custody, replied, “My 
lord, they’re all hissing.” There were, indeed, large numbers of 
people who viewed these proceedings with indignation, but something 
like an apparent suppression was at length reached. The famous 
town-crier of Bolton Avho reported to his masters that he had been 
round that place “ and found neither the Rights of Man nor Com- 
mon Sense in it,” made a statement characteristic of the time. Yet 
at that time there were in the country more than a hundred thousand 
volumes of Paine in circulation among the people. They were read 
in secret, and the race of old Radicals has hardly run out which 
remembers reading the books on Sundays in fields — in groups, whose 
numbers alternately read, listened, and wont off to keep a look-out 
for the police. 

For a little time after his arrival in Paris, Paine enjoyed what to 
the majority of the republicans in his time would have been all that 
the heart of man could desire. It was a year of sunshine, but Paine 
never outgrew his Quakerism, and hated all the fuss and pomp with 
which the Parisians insisted on lionising “the author-hero of the 
Revolution.” Possibly he might have adapted himself to such 
things better had he been able to speak the French language ; but as 
he did not, he was probably embarrassed by the attentions he 
received, Madame Roland has expressed, in her Appeal, the regret 
she felt at being unable to converse with Paine; but she listened 
carefully to his discourse with others, and being able to understand 
English, she was impressed by “ the boldness of his conceptions, the 
originality of his style, the striking truths he throws out bravely 
among those whom they offend.” Paine was described by Aaron 
Burr, hypercritical in such matters, as a gentleman; and the 
sense in which he was so may be understood from a passage in 
one of Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s letters from Paris to his mother, — 
“ I lodge with my friend Paine ; we breakfast, dine, and sup 
together. The more I see of his interior the more I like and respect 
him. I cannot express how kind he has been to me. There is a 
simplicity of manner, a goodness of heart, and a strength of mind 
in him that I never knew a man before to possess.” Paine was, 
however, deficient in the dexterities of general society ; he could not 
comprehend the pride that infuses what is called loyalty, nor such 
transmitted instincts as those which make the moral accent of words 
like infidel and miscreant. That was good arable soil to him 
which to some around him was burning lava, — for instance to 
that young aristocrat, Captain Grimstone, who once leaped from the 
table at a dinner-party and struck him on the head, calling him an 
incendiary and traitor to his country. The old man of sixty only 
resented this by saving the young man’s life — ^it being punishable 
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with death to strike a deputy — and providing him with money to 
leave the country. 

This was not the only instance of Paine’s personal kindness to 
members of the high English circle, whose ordinary toast in those 
days was ‘‘ Damnation to Thomas Paine ! ” He gave £200 to 
General O’Hara, who was his fellow-prisoner. These incidents, 
however, made little impression in his favour, and it was, perhaps, 
the only glad tidings which had reached the ruling class in England 
from Paris for many a day when it was announced by the London 
journals that Paine had been guillotined. The fact that Paine must 
have suffered under sentence of revolutionists for mercy to a fallen 
monarch seemed only to sweeten their revenge. 

Coming as the rumour of his death did along with the terrible 
Age of Heason, it was easily shown to be a divine judgment. But, 
in fact, it was Paine who could felicitate himself on providential 
intervention. The facts are sufficiently striking. Neither soldiering 
under Washington, agitating revolutions, nor lionising at republican 
courts, had destroyed the Quaker of Thetford; and when it was 
proposed to execute the King, it was he who rose up in the French 
Convention and testified against capital punishment, bogging them 
to kill the King, but spare the man. He pleaded that Louis Capet 
should be banished to America — ^for his education 1 “ He may learn 

from the constant aspect of public prosperity that the true system of 
government consists not in kings, but in fair, equal, and honourable 
representation,” The angry radicals of the Kobespierro faction 
were utterly unable to comprehend this language in the supposed 
arch- firebrand of America, and it looks as if they suspected that the 
English had bought him : at any rate, after he had been thrown into 
prison, the Americans in Paris went in a .body to demand his release, 
and were refused on the ground that Paine was an English citizen. 

It was also stated to the American deputation that the American 
Minister, Morris, had taken no interest in the case, which unhappily 
was true. Paine could understand that ; there were private reasons 
for the hostility of Morris ; but neither he nor any American in 
Europe doubted that when the tidings had reached the United States 
that nation would be indignant, and that Washington, now Presi- 
dent, would instantly demand his friend’s release. In that, too, he 
was disappointed. Washington gave no sign, but left Paine to 
languish in prison for nearly a year. This was equivalent to a 
death-sentence coming from Washington. Though Monroe came as 
Minister, superseding Morris, and exerted himself to the utmost to 
secure Paine’s release, it was soon discovered by Bobespierre that he 
had brought no instruction favourable to Paine ; and the sentence 
of death was passed. On the night when a chalk-mark was put on 
the door of each prisoner who was to be executed in the morning, 
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Paino’s door happened to be open^ so that when closed the mark was 
on the inside. By this accident his life was preserved. A few days 
after, Robespierre fell. But though that fall occurred on the 27th 
July, it was not until the 4th of November (1794) that Paine was 
set at liberty — the continued silence of Washington causing the 
belief that the imprisonment was agreeable to him. 

This was a terrible humiliation. Washington was now a hero in 
the eyes of all Europe, and his published praises of Paine were known 
to the world. Paine had dedicated to Washington his first work on 
the Rights of Man^ and to Lafayette his second ; and it was to him 
that Lafayette had entrusted the key of the Bastille to be presented 
to Washington. After all this Washington delivers him up silently 
to death ! Whatever may have been the cause, no one can won- 
der at the bitterness .of the letter which Paine wrote to Wash- 
ington after it, and it would seem to require a great deal of partiality 
to judge the passionate words of the aggrieved prisoner an jned dc la 
lettre^ while putting indulgent constructions on the deliberate and 
never-explained action of Washington. 

On his way to prison Paine had managed to call at the rooms of 
one of the most eminent American Avriters of that time, Joel Barlow, 
and entrust to him the manuscript of a work on which he had for 
some time been engaged — the Age of Reason. Even in childhood, 
Paine tells us, he had rebelled against some features of the popular 
theology ; but the long struggle with povert}’’, the American revolu- 
tion, political controA'orsies, prevented his giving much attention to 
the subjects treated in the Age of Reason until later life ; and there 
are evidences in his earlier Avorks that, while abandoning the more 
familiar dogmas of orthodoxy, he had not especially considered such 
subjects as supernaturalism and the general value of the Bible until 
after the American revolution had ceased. There was, indeed, in 
most of the political leaders in that revolution’ a sceptical spirit, as 
was only natural when it is remembered that George III. was the 
visible head of the Church. The late Hon. Jared Sparks, while Pre- 
sident of Harvard University, showed me some letters Avhich passed 
between Jefferson and Paine on religious subjects. I believe they 
are still withheld from the public, and no doubt more for the sake 
of the great Virginian’s reputation than for that of Paine, who, as I 
remember, was by no means the more unorthodox of the two. It 
was indeed the earnest way in which Paine regarded all matters of 
human interest, his religious sense of the duty of testifying against 
what he considered public errors and wrongs, even* at such cost as 
Fox, Barclay, and other saints of the Thetford household had paid 
before him, Avhich led to the Age of Reason and the author’s impaler 
ment. Even as regards positive beliefs, Paine was nearer to the 
received standards than many who now join in the hue and cry 
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against him. On the first page of his denounced work ho says, — 
“I believe in one God, and no more; and I hope for happiness 
beyond this life. I believe the equality of man ; and I believe that 
religious duties consist in doing justice, loving mercy, and endea- 
vouring to make our fellow-creatures happy.” There is no action 
or word in Paine’s life or writings which impeaches the sincerity of 
this creed. But he further believed what many liberal tliinkers yet 
do not, that “ it is necessary to the happiness of man that ho be 
mentally faithful to himself. Infidelity does not consist in believ- 
ing, or in disbelieving ; it consists in professing to believe what he 
does not believe.” The negative positions of the Age of Reason are 
still exercising a profound influence on innumerable minds, despite 
the repeated announcement that the book is dead and buried. It 
would be difiicult to find in any modern work more forcible popular 
statements than those found on nearly every page. “Admitting 
that something has been revealed to a certain person, it is revelation 
to the first person only and hearsay to every other.*' “ The trinity 
of gods was no other than a reduction of the former plurality, which 
was about twenty or thirty thousand ; the statue of Mary succeeded 
the statue of Diana of Ephesus ; the deification of heroes changed 
into the canonisation of saints ; the mythologists had gods for every- 
thing ; the Christian mythologists had saints for everything ; the 
Church became as crowded with the one as the Pantheon had been 
with the other ; and Pome was the place of both.” “The morality 
that he (Christ) preached and practised was of the most benevolent 
kind ; and though similar systems of morality had been preached by 
Confucius, and by some of the Greek philosophers, many years 
before, by the Quakers since, and by many good men in all ages, it 
has not been exceeded by any.” “ The Christian mythologists tell 
us that then Satan made war against the Almighty, wdio defeated 
him and confined him afterwards ... . in a pit ; ... . the fable 
of Jupiter and the Giants was told many hundred years before that 
of Satan.” “ They represent him (Satan) as having compelled the 
Almighty to the direct necessity either of surrendering the whole of 
the creation to the government •and sovereignty of this Satan, or of 
capitulating for its redemption by coming down upon earth, and 

exhibiting himself upon a cross in the shape of a man They 

make the transgressor triumph and the Almighty fall.” “ Is the 
gloomy pride of man become so intolerable, that nothing can flatter 
it but a sacrifice of the Creator?” “When we contemplate the 
immensity of that Being who directs and governs the incomprehen- 
sible WHOLE, of which the utmost ken of human sight can discover 
but a part, wo ought to feel shame at calling such paltry stories {e.g. 
that of Samson and Delilah, the foxes, &c.) the Word of God.” “ It 
(the Church) has set up a religion of pomp and of revenue, in pre- 
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tended imitation of a person whose life was humility and poverty.** 
“ The Word of God is the Creation wo behold .... which no 
human invention can counterfeit or alter.** “ The Creation speateth 
an universal language.** 

What homage should we have heard if, in any orthodox work of 
the last century, had occurred the far-seeing astronomic speculations 
of tho Age of Reason ! It was from the humble man who in early 
life studied his globes, purchased at cost of many a dinner, and 
attended the lectures of Martin, Ferguson, and Bevis, that there 
came twenty- one years before ncrschel*s famous paper on the 
Xebuljio, the sentence, — Tho .probability, therefore, is that each of 
those fixed stars is also a sun, round which another system of worlds 
or planets, thougli too remote for us to discover, performs its revolu- 
tions.’* 

It has been so often said as to have become a general belief, that 
the Ago of Reason is a mass of ribaldry. Tho work, however, is a 
very serious one, and the sentences I have quoted are characteristic 
of its spirit. In patiently going through the Old and Xew Testa- 
ments, and examining narratives for which literal inspiration was 
claimed, it was impossible not to point out primitive features which 
seem grotesque when made salient amid modern customs and ideas. 
There are a few instances in which Paine dwells upon tho absurdity 
which is presented to liis mind, — in one or two cases with question- 
able taste, as in his picture of the jicoplc coming out of their graves 
and walking about Jerusalem, according to Matthew, — but I know 
of no similar investigation in which the writer’s mind is so generally 
fixed upon the sim^fie question of truth and falsehood, and so rarely 
addicted to ridicule. F ew will deny the difficulty, however reverent 
the reciter, of relating the story of Jonah and the whale without 
causing a smile. Paine’s smile is in two sentences ; in one place he 
says it ^vould have been nearer to the idea of a miracle if Jonah 
had swallowed the Avhale, elsewhere that if credulity could swallow 
Jonah and the whale it could swallow anytliing. But after this, for 
him, unusual approach to the ribaldry of which he is so freely 
accused, Paine gives over three pages of criticism on the Book of 
Jonah, not only grave and careful, but presenting perhaps the 
earliest appreciation of the moral elevation and large aim of that 
much-neglected legend. 

A great many sneers have been directed against Paine because of 
the fact mentioned by himself, with his usual ndivett^, that when he 
wrote Part I. of the Age of Reason ho had not a copy of the Bible in 
his room* But the circumstance is not without its more impressivo 
significance. Paine had already received intimation that his arrest 
was certain and near. The guillotine was within the shadow closing 
about him. There was but one anxiety it brought — ^the remem- 
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brance that ho had not yet written a sentence of that testimony 
against superstition, which had been gathering the importance of his 
final duty to mankind. For ordinary purposes he had no need of a 
Bible ; he had been in all his early life fed on little else ; he had now 
to run a race with the faction of Robespierre. This book was written 
during the few days of liberty remaining to him, and six hours after 
the last sentence was penned he was on his way to prison, lie 
addressed it to tlip protection of the citizens of the United States/^ 
managed to get it into the hands of Joel Barlow, and so soon as he 
could get pen and paper began in prison Part II. of the same work. 
The greater part, therefore, of the book was written by a man who 
believed that death was near and certain. Part II. was destined, 
however, to be published when he had become free, and was able to 
refer to chapter and verse with a fulness and accuracy which his 
opponents liked far less than the more vague and reserved allusions 
of the first production. Mr. Yorke, a well-known Englishman of 
the time, who visited him in Paris, wrote : “ The Bible is the only 
book which he has studied, and there is not a verso in it that is not 
familiar to him.’^ 

Paine’s life abounds in such curious incidents, and instances of 
luck, that at a somewliat earlier period he would probably have been 
supposed under the protection of the devil for a term. The incident 
of the chalk mark which had saved him from the guillotine was 
followed by a long fever, during which his insensibility for a month 
prevented further proceedings against him ; and, when he was at 
liberty, he engaged a passage for America in a vessel commanded by 
Commodore Barney, but was detained by some slight circumstances 
which saved his life, for the vessel sank at sea. 

Paine had become utterly disgusted with French politics. He was 
receiving every day reproaches from England because of his Age of 
Ecaaony many of his former friends having turned against him. The 
echoes from America were as yet few. The neglect of liim in his 
distress by Washington was counterbalanced by the friendship of the 
new President, Jefierson, who had oflered him an American ship in 
which to return. The sufferings and fever which ho had undergone 
in prison had seriously impaired his health and strength ; indeed he 
never recovered them again. He more than ever pictured America 
as the one perfect land. To a lady who wrote to him from New 
York, he replied — You touch me on a very tender point when you 
say that my friends on your side the water cannot be reconciled to 
the idea of my abandoning America, even for my native England. 
They are right. I had rather sec my horse. Button, eating the grass 
of Bordertown, or Morrisiana, than see all the pomp and show of 
Europe.” But a terrible disenchantment awaited him. When he 
returned to America it was to find most of his old friends turned to 
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enemies. The very lady who had so written, and her husband, refused 
to receive the author of the Age of Reason , which now had become 
the horror of every pulpit; Samuel Adams, Benjamin Rush, and of 
course Washington, would have nothing to do with him. The 
Federalists of the North who wished to make the United States 
another England, and liated everything French, dreaded him ; the 
slaveholders of the South had been alarmed at his having written 
about the abolition of slavery — “ We must push that matter further 
on your side of the water. I wish that a few well-instructed negroes 
could be sent among their brethren in bondage ; for, until they are 
enabled to take their own part, nothing will be done.’" ' The nation 
which he had left glorified by enthusiasm for liberty, had sunk to 
the work of protecting slavery ; sectarianism and dogmatism, having 
lost their ancient supports in tho State, were industriously replacing 
them with a revival of intolerance before which great men were 
bowing who used to talk more heresy tlian Paine. The poor man 
was almost abandoned. It need hardly excite wonder if in the soli- 
tude to whicli he was forced, and in his enfeebled health, the old 
man drank enough for pious imagination to turn him into a sot. 
There is not the least doubt that Paine was a temperate man up to 
the time when, close upon seventy, his friends began to turn from 
him. Tho weakness that followed his imprisonment first led him to 
use stimulants in any noticeable degree, but there is no doubt that 
Barlow is tho truest witness in saying that Paine was a temperate 
man till he conceived himself neglected and despised by his former 
friends in the United States.'' But, admitting that during tho 
closing three years of his life — ^hc was over seventy-two at death — 
Paine drank more than was good for him, it is certain that it was not 
enough to prevent his writing during those years many able essays, 
and also that it would not have been heard of but for that hetero- 
doxy which exposeth a multitude of sins. Whether the one fault 
which overtook this old man, Thomas Paine, so warm-hearted and 
faithful, casts the darker shadow over his own career or over those 
who gave him up to be the scape-goat demanded by defeated bigotry 
and oppression, is a question on which future critics may have some- 
thing to say. For the present it is enough to know that Thomas Paine 
has been selected for especial odium, not because he was an immoral 
man, for ho was not that, — the only charge of that kind ever made 
recoiled on the accuser, and proved the singular generosity of the 
accused to a deserted family ; not because he was irreligious, he 
was tho reverse of that by episcopal testimony ; not even because ho 
was unorthodox, for he was chief founder of the society of Theo- 
philanthropists in Paris (1797) in opposition to the atheistic 
opinions which found many adherents not only there, but in England, 

(1) Written to a jriend in Philadelphia from Paris, March 16, 1789. 
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whose fame, however, has suffered far less than that of this devout 
theist and admirer of Christ ; but because ho wrote for the people 
and had the power of convincing them, and this brought on 
a panic among those interested in the existing theological and 
political order. It was on the works of Paine that the battle 
of a free press, and that of free thought, were fought and won in 
England. The battle did indeed rage for many years after Paine 
was dead. I have before me a printed paragraph taken from an 
English newspaper of the year 1823, which tells a significant 
story : — “ Some persons have, we are informed, purchased the lease 
of a house ia Elect Street, near St. Bride's Church, which they 
have underlet to Richard Carlilc, for the purpose of enabling him to 
vend his numerous publications. This is one of the consequences of 
vindictive persecutions for opinions. Persecute truth, and it will bo 
seen to flourish ; persecute error, and many will be induced to embrace 
it from sympathy witli the sufferers. Carlile was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment and fines of £1,500. The three years expired in 
November last, and he has since been and now is held in Dorchester 
gaol for the fine. His sister was also sentenced to two years’ impri- 
sonment and a fine of £500. Her two years’ imprisonment expired 
also in November, and she, w^ho states in her petition to the House 
of Commons that she never possessed any property, has also been and 
still is detained for her fine. The consequence of these absurd per- 
secutions has been the propagating of infidel opinions to an extent 
which they could not otherwise have reached, and at length to the 
interference of persons in a "way calculated to call jjublic attention 
more closely to matters which those who promoted the prosecutions 
wished should be suppressed. These facts speak for themselves.” 

Subsequent facts spoke even more loudly in the same way. The 
Carliles w'ere soon released under the feeling that ]\liss Carlile’s 
petition aw^akened in the House of Commons and in the country, and 
they and their successors continued to sell the works of Paine and 
other heresiarchs without molestation. The recent attempts to inter- 
fere with the freedom so secured, were rendered possible by the 
complication of the principle with moral questions whicli w ere not 
involved in the original struggle ; but their one success — the impri- 
sonment of Mr. Truelovc — as well as their several failures, equally 
confess the impregnable security of the main principle for which 
Paine and his comrades suffered. 


Moncure D. Conway. 



A FAIR DAY’S WAGES FOR A FAIR DAY’S WORK.' 


The phrase which I have chosen as the title of this lecture was per- 
haps more commonly heard a few years since than it is now. I do 
not know why there should bo any decline in its use, and I believe I 
am right in thinking that it is not less regarded than it was formerly.* 

Almost every one — employer as well as labourer — will accept it as 
an admirable expression of what should be the principle of the recom- 
pense of labour. It appears to bo so just, so forcible, and so true. 
It contains within itself an admission that there must be something 
like identity of value between what is given and what is received. 
It expresses an equation of exchanges. If a workman is to have his 
fair day’s wages, he must render his fair day’s work. With the 
sense of equality thus satisfied, it may be expected that contentment 
will be secured on both sides. The capitidist cannot complain when 
he has his money’s worth for his money ; the laboiirer cannot com- 
plain when he has his labour’s worth for his labour. It would 
appear that a simple formula would solve difficulties and contentions 
that have perplexed and irritated many classes, and have sometimes 
threatened to disturb the social equilibrium of nations. If this posi- 
tion can be sustained, the phrase does indeed deserve all the honour 
that has ever been attributed to it. Let us examine the meaning of 
the sentence a little more closely, that we may see whether it is 
entitled to the authority and respect claimed to be due to it. 

A fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. In the first place, what 
is meant by a fair day’s wages ? I venture to think it does not mean 
any definite sura of money, whether 2s. or 2s. (k/.y or 3.s., or 4^., or 5s., 
or any other sum. A little reflection will compel us to admit that it 
varies locally. If we cross-examined an unskilled workman here in a 
country town to find out from him what was his general idea of a 
fair day’s wages, we should get at a result different from what wo 
should obtain by a similar process in London ; and that again would 
be different from the answer in New York, which again would be 
different from the answer in San Francisco, or in Melbourne. 
Workmen of the same race, and doing work of much the same 
character, would give all kinds of answers, varying from 2s. to 10s., 
to the same question, What do you consider a fair day’s wages for 

j(l) A lecture delivered at the Mochanice’ Institute, Plymouth, January, 1879. 

(2) It has been advanced, since the delivery of this lecture, by Sir Charles Mills, M.P., 
at an agricultural dinner in Kent, as a solution of the controversy between farmer^and 
labourers in that county and in Sussex. 
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your work ? If we extended our inquiries to labourers of other 
races, we should get a new scries of replies. The fair day’s wage of 
the French handicraftsman is not the same as that of an Englishman 
in the same trade ; and so throughout Europe ; while, if we proceed 
to Asia, wo shall meet with much more startling varieties. A Hindoo 
labourer in Calcutta or Bombay will not look for more than sixpence 
a day ; and the rate of payment expected by a Chinese is not higher. 
You know that one of the social difficulties of some of our Australian 
colonics — a difficulty that has assumed more alarming proportions in 
California and the Pacific States of America — is that the Chinese is 
willing to work for less than half the wages the man of European 
origin expects to receive for the same labour. Let us carry our 
thoughts in yet another direction. Instead of surveying the earth's 
surface to note the diverse rates of wages prevailing in diverse 
countries, we may fasten our attention upon our own, and reverse 
the course of time to note the diverse rates of wages prevailing in 
successive generations. In the course of such a review wc find 
labourers receiving in England less than a coolie now receives in 
India, and yet accepting the payment as a fair day’s wages. 

A fair day’s wages evidently means different things in different 
times, and in different countries ; and, indeed, it means different 
things at the same time and in the same place, in reference to 
different races. But the phrase is useless unless we can find some 
one idea underlying it, in spite of all these variations. It does not 
denote a fixed sum of money, but it may perhaps indicate some 
fixed quantity of money’s worth. How will this suggestion stand 
examination ? Do the variations in wages correspond to variations in 
prices, so that, although the money received changes, the amount of 
goods and commodities that can be bought for the money, or — to use 
a wide expression — the quantity of conveniences that can bo secured 
by it, remains unchanged ? There are many circumstances that appear 
to support this hypothesis. We know that when the prices of com- 
modities rise, a demand is not unfrequently made on the part of 
workmen that their wages should also be raised. It is argued that 
they cannot live at the former rate of wages, and a rise in the rate 
is represented as the natural, if not as the necessary, consequence of 
a rise in the prices of things. I do not here stop to examine into 
the cogency of this reasoning; we are at present engaged in an 
attempt to ascertain what is the meaning men have in their minds 
when they talk of a fair day’s wages, and we are being drawn to the 
conclusion that fair wages somehow depend upon and vary with 
prices. The same inference is suggested by the historical inquiry 
into what has been considered fair wages. We have learnt that wages 
have varied in the same place in successive generations, and a little 
examination will show that prices have also varied in much the same 
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direction, and possibly in approximately the same ratio. Wo may 
not be able to trace the connection in respect of any particular 
article, but if we take the sum of articles that are consumed by 
workmen wo shall find that, as a rule, wages have gone up when 
their prices have risen, and have gone down as their prices have 
fallen. We may, perhaps, think that a fair day’s wages means such 
a sura of money as would supply the ordinary and customary wants 
of a workman from day to day, according to the standard of comfort 
prevalent among them ; and hence the demand for a fair day’s wages 
is a demand that a workman shall have enough to live upon decently 
— a demand which, of course, covers enough to enable him to marry 
in due time, to set up a household, and to bring up his children 
about him. 

Whatever we may think in other respects of this explanation of 
the phrase, we must admit that it helps to dispose of an anomaly 
wo have had to notice. AVo saw that in the same place, c.g, in San 
Francisco or in Bombay, a fair day’s wages meant widely different 
sums for the Chinese or Indian labourer and the labourer of Euro- 
pean origin ; but if we are to understand by these words, enough to 
satisfy the ordinary and customary wants of a w'orkman, we light 
upon an explanation of the discrepancy. An Englishman’s wants 
differ from those of a Chinese, and if wages arc to correspond to 
wants, his wages must differ from those of a Cliincse. At the same 
time it must occur to some of you that the meaning we have thus 
been led to attach to the phrase under discussion, refers rather to an 
ideal of what we might like the order of society to be, than to any 
conception of justice as regulating the recompense of labour. Can 
it bo that an Englishman is entitled to look for more because he 
wants more, irrespective of the work he gives in exchange for his 
wages ? 

This difficulty may, perhaps, disappear when we come to examine 
the significance of the other part of the proverb, a fair day’s work ; 
but it presses itself on our attention in a way not to be overlooked. 
We are using a very vague standard of reference when we think of 
a fair day’s wages as enough to content a man. It may be true that 
no single individual, no particular person, is under contemplation, 
so that we may dismiss the infinite varieties of wants of separate 
men, and dwell only on what the conscience and reason of a class 
recognise as the proper and sufiBcient satisfaction of their necessities 
or desires; but wants vary from class to class, from locality to 
locality, and from nation to nation. Can wages be regulated by 
wishes, however careful we are to ascertain what are the average 
wishes of a group of workmen ? The suggestion is almost whimsical. 
Something more rigid must surely determine the law of payment of 
labourers. We may, indeed, expect that the pretension to make- 
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wages correspond to traditional or customary wants, will be repu- 
diated as soon as it is put before any one in a clear and definite 
shape. It will bo at once protested that the conception of what may 
bo called the legitimate wants of a class of workmen is indissolubly 
connected with the thought of the kind of work on which they arc 
engaged. Thus a fair day’s wages for a carter differs from that of 
an unskilled agricultural labourer, and the wages of an artisan 
differ from the wages of both. Those who use the phrase on which 
we are animadverting, and who cling to it, will say that, in their 
own minds, they always associate w'ages with work, and though 
they may mean by a fair day’s wages for any particular kind o£ 
workman such an amount of money as shall satisfy his reasonable 
wants, yet his wants and demands must be regulated by the character 
of the work ho performs. We have thus got hold of a new notion, 
that different classes of work deserve different rates of wages ; or, 
at least, that men are justified in looking for different w^ages accord- 
ing to the kind of work that occupies them. Wo must, therefore, 
turn to the other branch of our text, to see what lies hidden under 
the w’ords “ fair day’s work.” 

What do we understand by that fair day’s work, the performance 
of which entitles the workman to look for sufficient wages to keep him 
according to some traditional or customary standard of satisfaction ? 
The first answer to be given to this question is that the work must 
at least involve the idea of labour and toil. Unless a man spends 
himself in some way in doing something, the common sense of the 
world will not recognise in him any title to recompense. I need 
scarcely refer you to the text approved by the conscience of all, 
that ‘^If any would not work, neither should he eat.” There 
must be labour in the daj^’s work ; but is the presence of labour 
all that is necessary ? Certainly not, A man may spend his day in 
carrying a heap of stones, one by one, from one side of a road to 
another ; but unless he did this at the desire of some person, or could 
at least show that the transfer of the heap was of some advantage to 
some one, it would be in vain to seek any wages for the labour. The 
work must have an element of utility or convenience in it ; it must 
afford some kind of satisfaction, there must be a quid pro quo^ or the 
demand for a recompense will be peremptorily rejected. Suppose 
we incorporate the notion of utility in the work that is done, what 
follows ? Can we say that if a man honestly spends his time and 
toil in doing something that is wanted, in satisfying some desire 
that exists, in performing a service that is commanded — all of which 
are periphrases to describe a fair day’s work — he is entitled to look 
for an amount of wage that shall be adequate to satisfy his wants 
according to the standard of desire of the workmen of his class, which 
is understood to be the meaning of a fair day’s wages? Is the quality 
of utility in the work performed sufficient to sustain this demand ? 
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The theory is that when the result of the labour expended is use- 
ful, and the labour itself honestly occupies a da}'’, the workman is 
entitled to look for the means of sustenance for a day. Let me suggest 
an example, to put this theory to the test. I wish to send a message 
fi’om Plymouth to Tavistock, and I meet with a man willing to take it. 
JTo sets out in the morning, walks the whole way, delivers my message, 
obtains an answer, and brings it back again. It has been a day’s 
v/ork, and there has been a certain consumption of boot leather, in 
addition to the consumption of the animal tissues iiiA’olvcd in a day’s 
work. Having expressly engaged the messenger to do this job, I 
must of course pay him in full ; and if three hundred years ago some 
gentleman of I’lymouth had wished to send to a kinsman at Tavi- 
stock some story iibout the doings of Spain, there would have been no 
regular way of communicating it save by special messenger. At that 
time a day’s wages — whatever they may then have been — would 
liave been asked and given, with perhaps some special additional 
reward of trust and confidence. Carrying two or three or even a 
dozen messages would, however, have involved no a2:)prociable addition 
of labour, and as in the process of years a man undertook the regular 
business of a carrier between I'lymouth and Tavistock, the recom- 
pense of the service of carrying a single message would decline. Sup- 
pose just after the carrier began his business, some one who had 
before employed a s])ecial messenger had again occasion to send 
a letter to Tavistock, and the man he had employed asked for the 
job. We can easily imagine the conversation that would have 
ensued. You can have the job, but you must not expect me to 
pay more than the carrier charges.” “ Well, sir, I don’t see why 
you won’t pay me as you used to do. It is a good day’s work, and 
3'ou want to have the letter carried. Live and let live, master. * A 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work ’ is an honest old proverb.” 
This reasoning 'would scarcely have prevailed ; and if the emi^loyer 
was desirous of pursuing the conversation he might have replied, “ It 
is a day’s w'ork, if you carry it alone ; but Thomas carries a dozen to 
and fro, and has thus contrived to make the carrying of one only the 
twelfth part of a day’s W’ork, and ho gets his fair day’s wages accord- 
ing to your proverb.” The labour of doing the w^ork in the old way 
would bo the same as ever, but a more economical way of doing it 
has been discovered, and the recompense is reduced so as to correspond 
with the labour of the new way. We know as a matter of ftict that 
the machinery for carrying messages has become so developed 
among us, that the Postmaster-General will now carry a letter from 
Plymouth to John O’Groat’s House for a penny, and a newspaper 
for a halfpenny, and that he ’makes a very large profit on the 
business. To use a common ’expression, when very cheap goods are 
offered us, you may not know how it is done, but that it is done is 
beyond all controversy. 
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I have dwelt upon this illustration, which may appear to some 
of you so trivial and ridiculous as almost to require an apology, 
because it brings out with great clearness many considerations that 
deserve attention. In it we see the process by which the price of a 
particular service has been cheapened ; under ordinary circumstances 
we may know that a particular commodity is offered to us at a lower 
price than wo have been accustomed to pay, but wo do not know 
how the reduction in price has been brought about, and >ve arc some- 
times inclined to suspect that it has been effected at the cost of much 
suffering to the producer, because we are assured with perfect 
honesty, by the producer wo do know, tliat he could not furnish the 
commodity at the reduced price and live. Our suspicion would have 
been unfounded in the particular case, and I submit that the pre- 
sumption is that it is generally unfounded. Asa rule men intend to 
go on living, and if any particular article is offered to us, and con- 
tinuously offered at a given price, the fair conclusion is that all 'who 
have been engaged in its production have managed to live, and do 
manage to live out of what has been got for it. If others complain 
that to them the price is not remunerative, the inference is that their 
processes arc wasteful, or that the natural circumstances amid which 
they labour are comparatively unfriendly, and the moral of their 
experience is that unless they can reform their modes of raanufacture, 
they should transfer their energies into some other channel. 

But it may be urged that they, at all events, may, or even 
must, be exposed to trials or privations in consequence of being 
thus underbid. Our simple example furnishes the answer to this 
argument. The man who got an occasional job as a private 
carrier will lose his opportunities of employment, but those who 
gave him work will be left with a large proportion of what they 
were accustomed to give him, and they will be able to disburse this 
in exchange for the satisfaction of new wants, which will arise as 
soon as the old are satisfied. The destruction of one chance occupa- 
tion must be the means of the creation of others. Let me, however, 
put the matter before you in this broad and simple way : the fact 
which has caused the change under contemplation, and causes 
similar changes, is an instance of a diminution of the labour 
necessary to supply our wants. Such a process can never bo other 
than a benefit to the whole human family. Beducing the labour 
of living makes it easier for men to live, and it follows that 
either the number of persons alive will be increased, or the comfort 
and ease of the existing race will be augmented. It may be that 
both results will be partially produced ; but, one way or other, tho 
well-being of the people must bo improved by a diminution in the 
cost of producing the articles which coiftribute to their well-being; 

This leads us to another thought. . One of the commonest of 
popular opinions, especially among workmen, is that it is a bene- 
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ficial tiling to make work — beneficial at least to workmen, if not 
to the whole of the community. But investigation compels us to 
condemn this as an error. We benefit the mass of workmen by 
reducing the amount of work necessary for the accomplishment 
of any result. All our daily labour is devoted to the end of satis- 
fying our wants — not merely the ivants of the rich, but the wants of 
all ; and if wo discover the means of satisfying those wants without 
labour or with less labour the benefit extends to all. If any remain 
unconvinced, let me submit for their consideration an application of 
the mode of argument which logicians call liedudio ad ahmrdum. 
Suppose Heaven rained upon us daily twopenny loaves in sufficient 
quantity to meet our daily consumption. Should wo welcome this 
shower as a blessing or reject it as an injury ? The bakers would be 
ruined by it. The millers would find their wheels stopped. The 
growers of wheat would have no sale for their harvest. Landowners 
would be forced to abate their rents. Yet it is plain that the nation 
would bo the better for it ; and that wo should bo again better, and 
always bettor, if one by one our wants wore supplied without labour, 
and every industry in turn destroyed. Think out this. If you once 
master it, you will never be in danger of being led away by the 
miserable nonsense to which we are now condemned to listen on 
many sides. What if twopenny loaves were rained upon us ? The 
mass of commodities — eatables, drinkables, house-accommodation, 
clothing, literature, &c. &c. — which wo now give to bakers, millers, 
farmers, landowners, for the loaves their associated industries and 
sacrifices produce, would still be forlhcoining, and at the disposition 
of those who at present exchange them for twopenny loaves. For 
the moment there would be a disorganization of industry; but 
bakers and their allies would, at once, get their own bread without 
labour, and there would bo the means open to them and to their 
children to obtain all the other commodities they have been in the 
habit of receiving, if they could ofler to the rest of the community 
the gratification of some desire not before evoked, still less satisfied. 
There is no difference in principle between this imaginary and 
miraculous dispensation of the labour required to produce a desired 
result, and that diminution of labour which is continually brought 
about by industrial improvements. It is not work we want, but the 
results of work. Producers are not producers for the sake of pro- 
duction : they produce that they may consume ; the means exist for 
the end, and are not in themselves any object of affection or desire. 

Before we dismiss this illustration let me carry it on another 
stage. I have supposed the case of a man offering to carry letters 
or messages between Plymouth and Tavistock, but there is a limit to 
themumber of letters any one man can carry. We can conceive the. 
possibility of two or* three men being thus engaged as letter-carriers 
between the two towns. If one of them being of a careful, and fore-* 
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looking disposition, put by a little of what he got daily, and 
employed his ofif-time until he had provided some poor place of 
shelter and some small store of provender for a pony from the moor, 
he might largely multiply his carrying power by using such a beast 
of burden, and thus open up another way of reducing the remunera- 
tion required to recompense the carrier. We need not retrace the 
reasoning we have pursued, to be assured that this new revolution is 
beneficial to the whole community. The labour of producing a par- 
ticular result has been again diminished, and this time by the 
introduction into use of what in technical language we call capital. 
The charge of carrying a letter will be reduced. What will it bo ? 
The man must receive for all the letters and packages ho may carry 
(1) enough to keep himself — ‘‘ a fair day’s wages ; ” (2) enough to 
keep his pony ; (3) enough to lay by to enable him to get another 
pony when the present is past work — “wear and tear;” and (4) 
something to reward him for his past prudence and forethought, and 
to tempt him to maintain it. This last item is obviously quite 
indeterminate. At first he might secure for himself nearly all the 
advantage of the now economy of work he had introduced, i.e. ho might 
charge some rate only just below what had been charged before by hand 
carriers ; but the advantage of the use of a pony being demonstrated, 
others would imitate him, and the competition between these pony- 
owning capitalists would bring down this item of remuneration to 
some tolerably recognised standard. In this way some normal rate 
of remuneration for carrying a letter would be reached, and it would 
certainly be much less than the day's wages any man would look 
for. If the primitive carrier still urged that carrying a single letter 
was a fair day’s work, and deserved a fair day’s wages, he would 
receive no attention ; and, indeed, have we not found that the 
popular phrase wuih which we started is perfectly worthless as a 
principle for the apportionment of wages ? It is clear that neither 
in the quantity of work spent, nor in the result attained, can we 
find any constant measure of the wages the workman will command. 
We may even begin to suspect that the wages actually received and 
paid do constitute the ‘‘ fair wages ” of the labourer, although we may 
be confronted with numberless instances of special workmen being 
unable to live on such wages, while doing their work in the way 
known to them and their fathers before them. It may be suggested 
as a hypothesis, to bo sustained by further proof, that the working 
of the social machine, although wo cannot trace its operations from 
beginning to end, docs automatically bring about this result, that 
the market wages for any piece of work correspond to the labour 
necessary to produce it in the shortest way and under the best cir- 
cumstances accessible to general use. 

We have found our rule worthless as a means of determining 
wages, but the inquiry is raised whether wages may not naturally 
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conform to it in an open market. Wo cannot assign any unalterable 
limits to a fair day’s wages or a fair day’s work ; but there is reason 
to suspect that, as a rule, fair work is fairly paid for, even when 
wages appear to bo starvation wages. It is worth while to take a 
new departure to test this proposition. Let me ask you to exert your 
imagination to suppose that Devonshire is an island, and we will 
assume at first that it is isolated from the rest of the world. The 
area thus presented to our thoughts is big enough to sustain a fair 
population, even under such conditions, and yet small enough for us to 
disembarrass ourselves of much of the complexity that prevents our 
appreciating the working of the machinery of modern life. The 
inhabitants of the county must, of course, be fed, clothed, and 
housed, but all the materials of food, of clothing, and of housing 
must be got within the county. Fix your attention on those who 
would bo engaged in producing the materials of food. Some would 
raise corn, others would rear cattle ; out of what they got a certain 
portion would be consumed as the means of sustenance of their own 
lives, but all the rest would be distributed through many channels 
among the rest of the people, and would be the sustenance of their 
lives. Would it be given to them gratuitously ? Certainly not. 
it would all pass in exchange for services rendered or commodities 
transferred to these food-producers, and wo must conclude that 
equality is the governing principle of the exchanges thus accom- 
plished. If the food-producer succeeded for a time in getting for 
what he gave, something w'hieh required more labour to produce 
than what he was giving, so tliat he had the hotter of the bargain, 
there would be generated a movement from that more arduous to his 
more facile labours redressing the balance ; and if he had the worse 
of the bargain, the movement would be in the contrary direction. 
Underlying all the oscillations of exchanges would bo found this 
fundamental principle — the equivalence of the results of the ex- 
penditure of equal quantities of raw labour ; and by this phrase 
“ raw labour,” is meant labour that has in it no special elemout of 
natural dexterity or acquired craft. Our first rough conception of 
our island-county is that of a community of farmers, millers, bakers, 
butchers, spinners, weavers, tailors, masons, miners, metal-workers, 
woodmen, craftsmen of all kinds, to which may be at least added, 
medicine men and ministers of religion, giving and receiving in 
endless exchanges and cross-exchanges of services, so that all that 
each class produces gets distributed among all the rest ; and in this 
distribution we seem to detect one guiding principle, viz. the equiva- 
lence of the results of equal quantities of raw labour. I think we 
may catch some other principles at work. We had a glimpse just 
now of the notion of capital. A man works with the assistance of 
some machine — in the case we had under consideration it was that 
animate machine, a pony — greatly increasing the efiScicncy of his 
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work, and thiamacliino is the investment of sometliing he saved, when 
he might have spent it. We saw that he must get, in addition to the 
direct remuneration of his own labour, sufficient to replace the wear 
and tear of the machine he employs, and something that shall reward 
his saving and induce him to maintain it. The rate of this some- 
thing must depend, we saw, on competition, i.e. on the force of the 
propensity in the community to save and invest savings in produc- 
tion ; and we can tell experimentally what i§ the measure of this in 
any generation, though it may vary from generation to generation. 

We may thus realise a second principle underlying exchanges. 
There must be reckoned the raw labour expended, the wear and tear 
of the capital used, the reward of the capitalist for having saved 
the capital used. Some of you may wish to raise at once the 
question. What will happen when the workman is not also the 
capitalist ? Suppose one man lends the machine and the other uses 
it, how will it bo ascertained what is due to the raw labour and 
what to the use of capital in the joint product? Wc have already 
seen reason to believe that the measure of the reward of the capi- 
talist depends upon the competition between capitalists; a single 
capitalist might engross for himself nearly all the advantage that 
labour plm capital has over unassisted labour, but this is a prize 
that tempts many competitors until the rate is brought down to 
what satisfies the saving propensity of the time. A little reflec- 
tion will, moreover, lead us to think that the recompense of raw 
labour and the reward of the capitalist arc, except during brief 
periods of transition, independent of one another.^ At any moment 
a controversy might arise between a labourer and a capitalist, and 
one or the other might win ; but the permanent reward of each must 
satisfy each, and the conditions of exchange of the commodity they 
have joined in producing will be modified until the labourer gets the 
current reward of raw labour, and the capitalist the current reward 
of capital. We have seen how the latter is determined. We know, 
too, that according to our first principle, the reward of raw labour 
tends to be the same for all applications of it. Can we find any 
measure of what it will be ? By taking up again the train of pre- 
vious thoughts we may perhaps hit upon it. The tendency towards 
an equalisation of the reward of raw labour is secured by the shifting 
of its application from one occupation to another ; but in our island- 

(1) It may bo said that the proposition in the text ought to be q\ialifiod. The reward 
of the capita^st (interest) is a function of the prudence shown in saving capital. Tho 
recompense of raw labour (wages) is a function of the prudenco that restrains the 
increase of population. The prudential ideas of members of the same society cannot he 
absolutely disconnected, even in different spheres of prudential action and among 
different social classes. This is theoretically true, but practically tho statement in the 
text is accurate. The morality of forethought m tho way of saving is universally 
approved, if not universally observed. The morality of forethought in restraint of 
population is rarely admitted and often condemned. 
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county there will be one occupation possessing a peculiarity not to 
be overlooked — I mean the occupation of farming. All lands are not 
equally good for farming ; the produce of the same labour is very 
different when applied to particular plots, and if, as must bo sup- 
posed, a man lives on what he gets out of the very worst, he must 
have a surplus over in cultivating the better qualities. Outside the 
worst that is cultivated will be a breadth of waste land, not turned to 
agricultural purposes, and the oscillation of employment in respect 
of land will alternately trench upon and increase this waste breadth. 
The measure then of the reward of what I have called raw labour, 
is to be found in the ratio of produce to labour in the very worst 
land at any moment under cultivation ; other equivalent measures 
might indeed be suggested, e,g, the result of labour on the poorest 
form of stream, or other elementary fashion of mining, that supports a 
man ; but the best and simplest measure is that I have suggested. One 
most important truth can be at once deduced from it. The whole popu- 
lation of the county must live on the food got out of the land, and 
the breadth of land under cultivation must depend upon the magni- 
tude of the population to be sustained. But the reward of labour 
depends on the breadth under cultivation, and it follows that the 
reward of labour depends upon the multiplication of the population. 
We have some warrant, then, for saying that the mass of the com- 
munity determine for themselves the standard of the existence they 
•lead. Individuals are not indeed always conscious of the laws illus- 
trated by their action ; and even when they are conscious of them 
they may feel that they are personally incapable of modifying their 
course ; but the moral sense of the community grows out of the moral 
sense of individuals, and the excuse of ignorance disappears when 
ignorance itself is removed. Another deduction must be pressed 
home. If it be true that the reward of raw labour — that is to say, the 
wages of the unskilled workman — is measured by its produce when 
applied to the worst lands under cultivation, wo arc brought around 
to a proposition tentatively advanced before, that tlie market wages 
of any piece of work correspond to the labour producing it in the 
shortest way under the best circumstances accessible to general use, 
or, in other words, that in a free society the labourer gets what he 
earns and earns what he gets. The measuring base of a day's wages 
is what a day's work brings on the roughest land that will yield 
support to a man ; and work is paid for according to the fraction of 
a day occupied in producing its result in the best (most economical) 
way it can generally be produced. 

You will have observed that I have spoken of raw or unskilled 
labour, but you will expect to hear something of the wages of skilled 
labour. Also, when searching out the measuring base of wages, we 
had to recognise the fact that land is of all degrees of fertility ; and 
that those who had got hold of the best obtained an excess from it 
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over the cultivator of inferior lands ; an excess whicli often goes to a 
separate proprietor under the name of rent. Docs this appropriation 
affect the quantity of wages of the poorest? Let us recall our 
speculations on the origin of capital. Wo were led to believe that the 
inventor of capital was a benefactor to those about him, for he 
reduced the labour necessary to produce desired results, and he thus 
opened a way to diminish the toil of common life or to increase its 
quantity, or both these consequences might be partially produced. 
The facility of obtaining sustenance may bo followed by an increase 
in the community until the old conditions of toil are reproduced, but 
these conditions cannot be charged against the capitalist : he is not 
to blame for them ; all that ho has done is to enable more people to 
come into existence under them. Now, suppose a man, or a set of 
men, to be born with exceptional faculties for producing certain 
results. Their introduction into the community will have the same 
kind of effect as the introduction of capital ; they arc a species of 
labour-saving machines ; but hero, again, we may suppose an increase 
of population to follow, so as to bring into occupation below this set 
of specially gifted workers other workers not so endowed. Competi- 
tion for the labour of the best will give them exceptional wages; 
and, indeed, when their labour is directed to the production of com- 
modities, it will be seen materially that they earn exceptional wages, 
for as they make more things or better things they will get more or 
better things. But their wages are not got at the expense of their 
poorer brethren ; they have helped to make the existence of these 
poorer brethren possible, and the stfdiis of the latt or is determined, as 
wc have seen, by the relation of their numbers to the means of existence. 

Having thus traced the operation of capital and of special 
natural gifts, I need not say much of specially educated workmen. 
It is probable that they have some natural aptitude for the occupa- 
tions they follow, and they are certainly examples of the invest- 
ment of capital in the improvement of labour-saving machines. It 
will follow in their case also that their differentiated wages have 
grown out of the progress of society, which follows upon the multi- 
plication of capital and the development of skill in the work of life. 
They arc not better paid at the expense of others, whoso position is 
determined on the principles wc have already explained. And so 
also with regard to rent. We have conceived of cultivation extending 
over a certain breadth of our island-county, and reaching a certain 
margin where it ceases to support existence ; but we can carry back 
our thoughts, stage by stage, until the cultivated breadth dwindles into 
a nucleus of what we suppose it to have become. We can indeed see 
this progress of extended cultivation in activity in the United States 
and our own colonies, but the distinguishing feature of the pheno- 
menon thus presented to us is that the best knowledge of a highly 
developed agriculture is brought into immediate contact with virgin 
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continents. In picturing the extension of cultivation in an isolated 
Devonshire, we must conceive of a slow development of agriculture 
accompanying a slow extension of the breadth of cultivated land ; 
and wc may imagine each extension as immediately preceding- or 
immediately succeeding a stage of agricultural improvement. I 
believe that as a matter of history the order has been in England 
sometimes one way and sometimes the other, but that on the whole 
the extension of the area of cultivation has oftener followed than 
preceded agricultural improvements. For my present purpose it is 
unnecessary to solve this question. Suppose an agricultural improve- 
ment to have been made, so that a larger produce is obtained from the 
same land with the same labour. The toil of the community will 
be lessened, and the facility of existence improved, but it will now be 
possible to obtain from the next quality of land hitherto uncultivated, 
as good an existence as before was obtained from the lowest quality 
under cultivation ; and the result realised may be a larger number 
of people in the same condition as before, instead of the same number 
in better condition. If an extension of cultivation preceded agricul- 
tural development, the result would be a tcmj)orary degradation of 
condition to be followed by recovery. Whatever the order, the 
result obtained by those cultivating the newly annexed breadth, 
— which measures tlie wages of raw labour, — will not be less because 
better lands have been previously under cultivation, and a surplus 
could bo obtained from them as compared with the new lands. Dent, 
in fact, does not diminish the wages of agricultural labour. The 
existence of rent does not make these wages low ; but it may bo said 
that rent exists because these wages arc low, the rate of wages being 
determined, as wc have seen, by the relation of the numbers of 
the people to the land out of which its food is got. Even if the rent 
wdiich thus arises in the progress of a community were reserved for 
the separate use of the community, and applied in aid of common 
wants, this could not of itself arrest the development of population 
— indeed, it might tend to stimulate it until a still lower margin 
was reached, the cultivation of which yielded just enough to satisfy 
the wants which still pressed upon the individual labourer. We 
return again to the hypothesis, or, as we may now call it, the theorem, 
that in a free society what a man gets ho earns, and what ho earns 
he gets. The wages he receives arc — speaking generally — tho 
exact equivalent of the work ho performs. 

These conclusions have been deduced from an analysis of tho 
development of an imaginary isolated Devon. Can we claim them to 
bo true of the larger social organization of which we are a part ? It 
will bo observed that my reasoning has been independent of tho 
limitation of the area we have had under our contemplation. It is 
plainly convenient to fasten our attention upon a small district. Wo 
relieve ourselves from much needless embarrassment occasioned by 
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the inevitable difficulty of . tracing out far-reaching operations, but 
the principles of the organization of industry and commerce are the 
same whether the area of its development is large or small. If wo 
reconsider the arguments I have pursued, we shall see that there is 
only one condition presupposed in them which is afEected by an 
extension of the area of our thoughts, I do not wish to underrate 
the importance of that condition. It will be seen that it is of very 
great importance, and yet the modification of it that we may be com- 
pelled to recognise docs not appear to me to detract from the practical 
accuracy and value of our conclusions. I have assumed the possi- 
bility of the free movement of labour from field to field and from 
market to market, if not on the part of the labourers actually at 
work at any moment, yet at least on the part of the generation 
always coming on to succeed them. This is not strictly true any- 
where, and it is very far from being true between labourers of 
different countries and different races. Differences of language, of 
law, of religion, of moralit}', and of manners are very effectual 
hindrances to the free migration of workmen from one field of labour 
to another, and they do to some extent, though to a much less 
extent, impede the interchange of commodities. Even in the same 
country differences of manners arc found to be a great bar to the free 
competition of labourers. What must be the effect of these admis- 
sions on our previous conclusions ? They do not invalidate them at 
all as explanations of the industrial phenomena found within any 
area where that degree of free movement prevails which we have 
presupposed. The diversity of condition of the lowest labouring 
class in districts which are so far isolated that migration from one to 
the other is practically impeded, is a confirmation of my conclusions. 
I have said that the economic circumstances of the unskilled labourer 
depend upon the force of prudence among the labouring classes in 
keeping down the ratio of population to the means of existence ; and 
if we find districts with comj^arativcly little migration of labour 
between them, and with different standards of prudence prevailing 
among their inhabitants, we must infer that there will be corre- 
sponding differences of circumstances among their labourers. Con- 
versely, different circumstances among labourers suggest different 
standards of prudence. Within each circle, the arguments I have 
used are illustrated in their simplest form, and to those within each 
circle the moral deduced from those arguments may be addressed. 
Hence a main explanation of the differences of condition of labourers 
in different nations. Hence the sufficient and ultimate explanation 
of the differences of condition of labourers in divisions of the same 
nation imperfectly fused together. If we pass from Ireland to 
South-western England, from the South-vrest to the Midlands, from 
the Midlands to Horthumbria and the Lowlands, we shift from 
standard to standard of prudence, and from standard to standard of 
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material circumstances.^ There is of course movement between all 
these districts, but the movement of raw labour is relatively small. 
The miner who can emigrate from Cornwall to Australia or to 
Nevada, enters with difficulty into the mining population of Durham 
or Cumberland. The agricultural labourer whom Canon Girdlcstone 
has drafted from Ilolberton, does not find it easy to adapt himself to 
the ways of a similar class in the North. And through all the 
movement that prevails, however much it is, we discern the same 
principles at work that we have traced ; and we are led to the same 
conclusions — that the conditions of labourers arc determined by 
themselves, that the wages of the workman are the exact equivalent 
of the work ho performs. 

If the obstacles which practically permit or retard the free move- 
ment of labour do not detract from the value and importance of the 
principles wo have explained, neither does the existence of foreign 
trade, whicli 'we excluded from our concei)tion of an isolated Devon. 
I hope it is not necessary to enter into any detailed proof of this, 
though I am strongly tenipf.ed to do so, especially when T have in 
view the strange revival, under tlic name of a cry for reciprocity, of 
the foolish theories that once prevailed among us supporting a pro- 
tectionist policy. But I can only indicate an argument which I 
have, in principle, already used more than once. Suppose the indus- 
trial equilibrium of Devon is disturbed bv the arrival of a stranger 
offering corn at a cheaper rate than it formerly commanded, in 
exchange for other commodities. The stranger ottering corn would 
wish to take away some other commodity, a metal, work, or what not 
produced in Devon. Ho would give more corn for the same weight 
of metal. The wants of the community in respect of corn would be 
relieved by less labour, and though the area devoted to the produc- 
tion of corn would be diminislied, the production of metal would be 
increased. The facility of living being increased, the same ainouni 
of life could bo maintained with more ease, or a greater amount with 
the same ease. The argument is jmecisely the same as that which 
approves the introduction of capital and the invention of labour- 
saving machines. What is proved of one trade is true of two, three, 
or any number of successive importations, and in wluit we cat, what 
we drink, what we wear, and in the thousand articles of daily use, 
we must observe the displacement of some rude native commodity by 
some more convenient and more cheaply produced foreign commodity. 
We need never be afraid of the quantity of goods coming to us from 

(1) Tho dofensiblc side of the repug^nanco of the English lubourer to the Irish immi- 
grant is that it is a resistance to the introduction of a lower standard of prudence, 
threatening to’debase the condition of all labourers. The same view may bo advanced 
in defence of the opposition to the Chinese immigration in California and Australia, 
though it is, at the least, doubtful whether the cheaper sustenance of the Chinese 
labourer should not be attributed to higher progress in the prudential virtues, instead 
of to a cynical disregard of them. 
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abroad. They do not come for nothing. Their presence proves tlio 
existence of a trade profitable on both sides. Our anxiety must be 
excited when the quantities of imports and exports both fail, when 
foreigners are slack to oficr us goods because they can get larger 
exchanges for them elsewhere, and we arc forced to accept a 
dwindling return for what we produce. When that time comes, and 
I gave you last year reasons for believing that it may, we should 
only aggravate our trials if we attempted to restrict still further a 
commerce that was naturally drooping. If wo are wise wo shall 
accept with submission the painful experience, we shall recognise the 
fact that the physical conditions of our manufacturing supremacy 
are waning, and wc shall look, with better sense than ever Canning 
had, to the new world to redress the balance of the old. Are we not 
agreed that the quantity of human life any portion of the earth’s 
surface can bear is at all times definite, if not defined, and that the 
distinction of man from the brutes that perish is that his conduct is 
overruled by the knowledge of this truth ? 

Jlefore I finish let me say a few words on the motives which liavo 
impelled me in writing this lecture. In the first place, I believe that 
the views it expresses are true. I do not claim that there is much 
novelty in them ; I do not know that there is any. The form in 
which the thoughts arc clothed may be mine, but the ihoughts them- 
selves belong to all the world. Lately, however, men have been 
heard to declare that these old theories are not true, and their de- 
clarations have been received with something like pleasure by not ii 
few. It has not appeared to me that those who have thus come 
forward to repudiate the ascertained principles of economic science 
have exercised their patience so far as to study the proofs of the 
propositions they reject, nor have I found among them many traces 
of the genius that can dispense with labour. As for those who have 
caught up and echoed their sayings, I am afraid we must recognise 
the fact that many persons who are ignorant of many things are 
easily gratified by the suggestion that the teaching of authority does 
not deserve the authority it carries with it. The cynicism of super- 
ficial knowledge is one of the commonest of every-day facts. It must 
be admitted also that there is a widespread and almost instinctive 
repugnance to the reception of economic doctrine. It seems a simple 
matter to say that a boat cannot be overcrowded without danger of 
sinking, but is it not cruel to proclaim this truth when so many aro 
desirous of getting on board ? We must not be surprised if the self- 
evident proposition is branded as impious. Truth, however, is truth, 
and the only plausible argument I have seen advanced against the 
principles for which I have been contending is that economic rela- 
tions do not exhaust the relations between man and man. This 
statement is perfectly sound, but it does not support the purpose for 
which it is adduced. We know that the health of the human body 
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is governed by fixed laws. We cannot always trace their operation, 
but some of them are well ascertained, and it is known that certain 
causes produce certain results of debility and disease, lienevolcnce 
steps in to try to mitigate the pain, to assuage the suflFerings, and to 
arrest the progress of disease ; but does this action of bcnovolcnco in 
any way invalidate the truth and authority of the laws of health 
which had been outraged ? J Inman kindness will try to soften tho 
lot of the unfortunate even when their ill-fortunes arc the result of 
their own recklessness ; the prudent will give of the fruit of their 
labour they have put by to the imprudent who spent all they received 
even before they received it ; but the benevolence that comes to the 
assistance of an overcrowded population does not weaken tlie force of 
tho fact that a po2)ulation in becoming necessarily overcrowded ceases 
to be self-.sup2)orting. This kind of beiievolenco does no more at its 
best than try to mitigate evils that have been well dcveloi^ed ; there 
is another and a better kind whicli would 2>i’t'Vent them. 1 i)ass to 
a second motive for calling your attention to what I hold to be true 
docti'iiics. Last j'car I gave you reasons for apj)rohending a large 
migration of industrial energy from our own to otiicr lands. I said 
then, and I roijcat now, that T do not look u2>on tho 2)resent depres- 
sion us the beginning of a continuous alienation of trade. Commovco 
and manufactures will revive, and we may for a season be more 
2)ro.s2)erous than ever ; but tho revival will be cliecked again, and wo 
must look for recurrent jDcriods of dci)rcssioTi. If this apjnchension 
is sound, it is above all things necessary that all classes should bo 
2)roj)ared foi* its realisation. There should bo a widespread know- 
ledge of the nature of the economic organization of the community, 
as well as of llic causes ijroducing industrial contraction and decline. 
If our manufacturing supremacy is to be taken from us ; if industry 
after industry may be drawn within narrower limits until they dis- 
a2)pear, what is to be the future of tho cliildrcn of tho men who now 
find occupation and the means of existence in pursuing these indus- 
tries ? The only hope of escaping the conflict of classes lies in 
familiarising the minds of the people with true views of the condi- 
tions of social well-being — of the conditions that determine wages 
and regulate the development of the population. An early convic- 
tion that the population that can be sustained in a country at any 
time lies within a definite limit — a clear recognition of the truth 
that an able-bodied pauper, a workman in the wrong place, is an 
indication of an overgrowth — would save us from social conflicts that 
must otherwise be inevitable and fierce. We may see in Germany 
attempts to destroy by force the propagation of false views on social 
relations; but instead of a method always unsatisfactory, if not 
always unsuccessful, we should try to anticipate error by truth, and 
thus prevent false views from ever finding acceptance. And if the 
propositions I have endeavoured to elucidate are truths, and truths 
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very necessary to be insisted upon at the present time, there is yet 
another reason why I should try to put them prominently forwards. 
The doctrines they express are not popular : they cannot easily be- 
come popular. It is simpler and pleasanter to believe that our ill- 
fortunes are due to others, or to circumstances which we cannot 
modify and choose to call fate, than to be told that our condition is 
what we and our fellows make it. To preach personal or class re- 
sponsibility is not a passport to favours ; and there is, unfortunately, 
some reason to suspect that the natural indisposition of men to 
suggest disagreeable truths is increasing among us. When I look 
back forty years or thereabouts I seem to detect a contrast not to 
our advantage as compared with our fatlicrs. In that generation, 
when mechanics’ institutes like yours were first founded, and the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge was in the full energy 
of its early existence, men pursued their inquiries to the end, how- 
ever ungrateful was the goal they reached. It may bo true that 
there are more things in heaven and earth than were dreamt of in the 
philosophy of those days, but we shall not cure their incompleteness 
by attempting to forget what they taught. This is no place for 
entering upon party politics, and I shall rigidly avoid them, but I 
may point out to you a consequence of a very popular franchise, that 
it exposes public men to increasing temptations to give the go-by to 
unpopular truths. Liberal or Conservative, we cannot afford to say 
anything that may displease a large section of those whose support we 
court. We who arc Liberals are perhaps under a greater teinptation 
than our opponents to make tilings soft and pleasant so as to be 
agreeable to the popular taste. I speak of whtit I have felt myself, 
and this feeling has been a motive for choosing the subject on which 
I have addressed you. Soft words aro worso than useless when they 
disguise facts they cannot change. Wc arc deceived by them into 
entering upon courses of conduct that can only end in misery. The 
moral government of tlie world is as rigorous as its physical govern- 
ment. You might as well hope to build a house in disregard of the 
law of gravitation, as to secure social well-being in a community 
where the principle of population is treated as of no account. 
Without entering upon any argument that could raise a controversy, 
I may avow my own belief that much yet remains to be done to 
facilitate the improvement of the condition of the people by the 
reform of our laws, especially of the laws relating to land ; but if all 
that could bo suggested wero accomplished, it would still remain 
with the people themselves to determine their own condition. The 
changes to which I refer would enable the quantity of existence in 
the kingdom to be increased, but its quality might be found unim- 
proved after they had been made, just as it might he improved with- 
out their being made. Leonard Courtney. 
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The question of the policy of the two great political parties respec- 
tively, in relation to the aims and interests of the tenant-farmers, is 
one of peculiar importance now that we are probably on the eve of a 
general election. Out of the 283 county members for the United 
Kingdom 193 are Conservatives, and only 90 Liberals. Of this 
minority of Liberals the English counties send only 20 against 140 
Conservatives ; the "Welsh counties 7 against 8 ; the Scotch 16 
against 16; while the Irish counties return a majority of 41 
Liberals against 23 Conservatives. Nor do these figures give an 
adequate idea of the extent to which the Conservative preponderance 
prevails amongst agricultural voters. More than half the 26 Liberal 
members foi* English counties represent divisions in which mining 
or manufacturing industries are extensively carried on. It is also to 
bo borne in mind that the agricultural vote is strong enough to turn 
a great many borough elections, and it will be found, on inquiry, 
that in the great majority of such instances in England, Conserva- 
tives were returned at the last general election. Since that time the 
Liberals claim to have vastly improved their organization in the 
counties, and, in many cases, to have gained considerably on the 
register ; but it would be rash to place much reliance upon those 
representations. If the principal causes of the great Conservative 
triumph in the counties remain as they were, there is no reason to 
expect a widely different result when the next trial of strength 
between the rival parties comes to be made. It becomes, then, a 
matter of very serious interest to members of the Liberal party to 
consider what those principal causes were, to what extent they have 
been aflfected by recent events and influences, and how far it is 
possible to remove them. This may seem at first sight to be merely 
a question of party ascendancy ; but I hope to show that it is one of 
great importance to the agricultural interest and the nation at large. 

Ever since the Reform Bill of 1832 conferred the franchise upon 
tenant-farmers, a largo majority of them, at least in the English 
counties, have voted with the Conservatives. This preponderance 
has commonly, and rightly, been attributed chiefly to the fact that 
the majority of English landlords are Conservatives, and that their 
tenants have, for various reasons which need not be entered into 
here, usually voted under their influence. This cause of Conserva- 
tive ascendancy in the counties, however, would naturally have had 
less and less effect as the farmers advanced in independence and 
intelligence, and it was further weakened by the passing of the 
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Ballot Act. Yet we see that at the last general election, in spite of 
the ballot, the Conservatives proved to be stronger in the agricultural 
districts than they had ever been before. There must, therefore, have 
been other influences than that of subserviency to landlords at work. 
Another explanation of the prevalent Conservatism of English 
farmers is that, in addition to their natural disposition to follow, or 
be driven by, their landlords, they became Conservatives at heart 
when the great battle over the repeal of the Corn Laws took place, 
and have remained so ever since. That is, no doubt, also true j but 
like the first-named influence, its power must have diminished with 
time, so that wc still have the continuanco of Conservative prepon- 
derance unexplained, to say nothing of its increase. The question 
of Protection certainly did not exercise any influence upon the last 
general election, as farmers had long ceased to think its revival 
possible, even if they wished for it. Family tradition goes a long 
way in party politics, but obviously cannot account for tlie pheno- 
mena before us, as only a portion of the fiirmers of the present day 
arc descended from the farmers of 1832. These three influences 
together — landlord influence, class tradition, and family tradition — 
might account for a majority of the farmers being Conservatives, or 
rather voting with the Conservatives, but not for the increase of the 
majority, or even for its maintenance in its original strengtli, as all 
three wore acting together in full vigour in 184G, and each has lost 
some of its power since. Shall we, then, accept tlie explanation 
which the Conservatives themselves would offer, namely, that they 
are actually, as they profess to be, the. true farmers’ friends ? No ; 
for it will be easy to show that the Liberals are the natural allies of 
the tenants, since the most important of the reforms required by the 
latter are those which only Liberals can consistently carry out. 

The cause of the increase of Conservatism in tlie counties, as 
shown at the last general election, was the decided antagonism to 
farmers that the Liberal party had exhibited throughout their long 
tenure of power. They have never buried the hatchet drawn in the 
great Free-Trade fight. They have massed tenants with landlords 
as making up the “ country party,” against which they have pitted 
the party of the towns. The great majority which they had in the 
last Parliament rendered them disdainful, and they appeared to 
think they could afford to dispense with the support of the farmers 
altogether. Not only did they neglect the interests of English and 
Scotch tenants while they were in power, but some of the leading 
members of the party seemed to take pleasure in thwarting these 
men. Mr. Lowe proposed to tax their horses — the working 
machinery of their industry, and all but laughed them to scorn 
when they appealed to him to reduce or repeal the malt tax. Mr. 
Forster constantly showed his hostility by his utter absence of con- 
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sideration for their interests in the prevention of cattle disease. Mr. 
Mill, and many with him, denied the justice of compensating men 
whose cattle were compulsorily killed for the public benefit. 
Advanced Liberals tried to force on the farmers the utterly imprac- 
ticable half-time system in relation to education. Hut there is no 
need to rake up these disagreeable reminiscences. Every one knows 
that the farmers were both neglected and snubbed by <he great 
Liberal majority that, whether in or out of office, had held sway for 
so many years previous to 1874, though none but those wlio have 
experienced it can tell how hard it was to be a farmer and a Liberal 
too during that period. It was no w'onder that the Conservatives 
carried nearly all the English counties wdien Mr. Gladstone appealed 
to the country. Tlie only ’svonder is that there was a Liberal county 
representative returned in either England, Wales, or Scotland. The 
Irish tenants had reason to be grateful to Mr. Gladstone, and they 
alone. If that large section of the farmers who were in favour of 
the reform of the lilnglish and Scotch laws relating to the ownership 
and tenancy of land, and the right to kill game, naturally had 
looked to the Liberals as those most likely to carry out their ideas, 
they had been thoroughly disappointed. They found themselves 
massed with the really Conservative farmers and the landlords, and 
like them treated as the foes of Liberals. Thus there seemed not 
the slightest chance of their grievances being attended to by Mr. 
Gladstone’s party, and the very existence of Liberal farmers seemed 
to be ignored. No wonder, then, that even they regarded the 
triumph of the professed farmers’ friends with some satisfaction, if 
they had not helped to secure it. They could not faro worse 
under the new rulers, and there was some reason to expect that 
gratitude would induce the Conservatives to do some of the things 
that, however vaguely, tliey had promised. 

Having thus glanced at tlie cause of the extraordinary triumph of 
the Conservatives in the counties at the last general election, let us 
see whether anything has occurred since to shake their power in 
those constituencies. If anything of the kind has taken place it lias 
been of their own doing, as their opponents have certainly done 
nothing to reconcile themselves to the farmers, but have, on the 
contrary, acted as if bent on widening the breach between them. 
When Messrs. Howard and Head brought forward their Landlord 
and Tenant Bill, they found the strongest opposition amongst the 
Whig landowners who passed for Liberals. This was, I need hardly 
state, before the last election. Similarly, when the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill was introduced by the present Government, the most 
prominent members of the Liberal party in the House of Lords, 
far from endeavouring to make the measure less imperfect, con- 
demned it altogether as unneeded and unfair to landlords. In the 
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House of Commons a few advanced Liberals endeavoured to intro* 
duce a compulsory clause and some other amendments calculated to 
make the measure work, but met with no support, either from the 
bulk of their friends inside the House or from the leading organs of 
the Liberal press. It has been the same with other attempts at 
agricultural reform which true Liberals would not fail to support. 
The languid efforts of the Scotch members to obtain the repeal of the 
Law of Hypothec, and to reform the Game Laws, have met with 
either indifference or opposition from the majority of Liberals as wcU 
as from Conservatives. But if in respect of agricultural reform 
generally the Liberals have shown themselves to be either adverse or 
indifferent, in their dealing with the question of sanitary protection 
for the magnificent herds and flocks of Great Britain, they have not 
been content with a vehement opposition to the reasonable desires of 
the farmers, but have shown an amount of prejudice, unfairness, and 
discourtesy almost unparalleled in the history of Parliamentary 
warfare. Hero was a question, not whether a certain foreign com- 
modity should be freely imported or not, but whether it should be 
freely brought here in a safe or in a dangerous form. The proposal 
to prohibit the importation of live foreign cattle did not emanate in 
the first instance from stockowners; it was the proposal of the 
highest veterinary authorities in the country, and was advocated 
because experience in this and other countries had proved that no 
measure short of this would render the efforts to get rid of contagious 
cattle diseases by means of internal restrictions effectual. Our cattle 
and sheep had been decreasing in number for three years, chiefly 
because of the great losses and risks caused by the prevalence of 
disease. Dead meat had been successfully brought from America, 
and it was chiefly from the utter want of proper means of preserving 
it for a few days after its arrival that the trade in it was not a com- 
plete success. The farmers and their veterinary advisers argued 
that to encourage home breeding by making it safe against the 
constant inroads of foreign disease, and at the same time to develop 
the foreign meat trade, would increase the supply of meat to a 
greater extent than would the opposite course of discouraging breed- 
ing by freely importing live cattle. Surely this was a fair and 
sensible argument, whether conclusive — as I believe it was — or not, 
and one entitled to fair and reasonable argument in reply. Instead 
of that, however, it was received with denunciation, and its advocates 
were accused of a disingenuous attempt to abrogate Free Trade for 
their selfish interests. What was demanded simply as sanitary pro- 
tection was scouted as protection against competition. In vain did 
the farmers and their representatives, on public platforms and in the 
press, protest against this imputation. The most prominent Liberal 
members of the House of Commons and, the leading Liberal news- 
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papers virtually told them that their protestation was only a part of 
their secret attempt to obtain protection from foreign competition. 
This was reasonably felt to bo an insult of the most unpardonable 
kind, and it was bitterly resented accordingly. 

Let me give one more instance of the unfairness manifested by 
Liberals in relation to the question of cattlo-discasc prevention, 
from the first visitation of cattle plague down to the present 
time. When the question of compensation to the owners of cattle 
compulsorily killed to prevent the spreading of disease eamo up for 
discussion last session, the old fallacy first made public by the late 
Mr. Mill was revived. Mr. Mill said that farmers who were com- 
pensated were paid twice over; once in the compensation, and a 
second time in the increase of the value of cattle caused by the 
diminution of their number. This is an instance of that deductive 
political economy which has often proved so mischievous. Mr. Mill 
argued, I prcsunie, on the abstract pi*oposition that the price of a 
coinmoclity rises in approximate proj)oi‘tion to tlie decrease of the 
supply. iS^ow, it is obvious that the a])plication of the proposition, 
with the view to show that the loss of a certain quantity of a com- 
modity w’ill be <5ompcnsated for by a rise in the market price of the 
eomniodity, will only hold good in the case of a class of producers 
who have a monopoly, and that even then It only applies collectively, 
and not individually. Hut let us test its application to the case of a 
grazier wliose half-fat cattle have been attacked by plenro-pneumonia. 
If left alone, he would have tlic cattle not attacked isolated, and pos- 
sibly might thus save them from infection. Those actually affected 
with the disease he would have treated by a veterinary surgeon, and 
some would be cured, llut lie is not allowed thus to save the prin- 
cipal jjortion of his cattle. For the public advantage ho is compelled 
to have them all killed, the carcases of the diseased beasts being 
destroyed, and those of the healthy ones sold for what they will make. 
If ten are destroyed, and ten sold at a sacrifice, it is obvious that the 
grazier's loss Avoiild be a heavy one if be were not compensated, and 
that it would be unfair to make him thus a sufferer for the public 
advantage. Hut, according to Mr. Mill's argument, he would be 
recouped by a rise in the price of meat ; of course, supposing that 
other graziers had also lost cattle, and tliat the price actually did 
rise in consequence. Now, if he has lost all his cattle it is clear that 
a rise in price is of no advantage to him, as ho has to go into the 
market to buy other cattle to replace those he has lost. But let us 
imagine a case inore favourable to the argument under examination 
than any at all likely to occur. Suppose the grazier had forty other 
bullocks beside the twenty killed, the whole sixty being worth 
£20 each. Ho sacrifices, say, £5 each on the ton killed (not being 
completely fattened) and sold, and the whole value on those destroyed. 
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tliiis losing £ 250 . Suppose also that, in consequence of the preva- 
lence of the disease, meat rises in price 10 jjcr cent.; then the 
grazier’s forty remaining beasts will be worth iJSO more on account 
of the rise, and this is all the compensation he will obtain. In the 
case of a breeder the sacrifice might be heavier still, in spite of the 
fact that it is chiefly breeders who derive advantage from a rise in 
the price of meat. A breeder whose cattle had been attacked by the 
disease might be compelled, for the public advantage, to have killed 
loan stock, very valuable for breeding purposes, but worth little to 
the butcher. 

A more baseless fallacy was never projiounded, and it Avould be 
surprising that it should have lived so long if we did not take fully 
into account the highly preservative power of prejudice. It would 
be as reasonable to argue that, if the Government seized all the 
rifles in the London gun-shops to send out to the Cape, the shop- 
keepers would need no compensation from the Government, as they 
would got it from the rise in the price o£ rifles ; and that for 
Parliament to vote money to pay for these weapons would be to 
compensate the shopkeepers twice over. Yet, in spite of the traiis- 
lucency of the fiillacy, it was constantly in the mouths of Iladieal 
Members of Parliament, and in the leading articles of the Taberal 
newspapers during the passage of the Cattle Diseases Bill through 
the two Houses. 

I might prolong my indictment against the Ijiberal party i'oi* 
their treatment of the farmers by going still further into detail ; but 
enough has been stated to show the reason of the increase of Con- 
servatism in the counties, where the farmers influence more votes 
than their own in number. I must, however, point out, before 
leaving the subject, how peculiarly adapted the Liberal party in 
Parliament, as at present constituted, is for estranging the farmers 
most completely from the Liberal side. The more Liberal section of 
the farmers most earnestly demand Tenant Right, the alteration of 
the Land and Game Laws, and really representative county govern- 
ment; in all those demands they find the Whig members of the 
Liberal party amongst their most vigorous opponents. The more 
Conservative section of the farmers make local taxation reform 
paramount, while they agree with their fellows in being very 
anxious to have sanitary protection for their cattle ; these find their 
bitterest opponents amongst the Radical members. Thus there is 
nothing of importance that farmers ask for, with respect to which 
there is not a large portion of the Liberal party against them. 

But before pronouncing an opinion upon the probability of an 
increase or a decrease of Conservative ascendancy in the counties 
having taken place since the last general election, let us consider 
for a moment the effect of the Conservatives* own course of action 
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Since they have been in power. Here we shall find that they have 
been their own worst enemies, while the Liberals have been their 
best friends — that is, in relation to their popularity amongst the 
farmers. As the professed “ fiirmers’ friends” it was confidently 
predicted when they came into office that they would do groat 
things for the agricultural interest. But what have they done ? 
They have given a small relief to the payers of local taxation ; they 
have passed an Agricultural Holdings Act, which is the greatest 
sham of any important measure of modern times ; they introduced 
a nearly satisfactory Cattle Diseases Bill, and then gave up its vital 
principle to save their prestige in the towns ; they passed a High- 
ways Act which is a jm/zlo and a nuisance in every county ; and 
they have brouglit forward County Government and Valuation Bills 
which were so Tinpopular among the farmers and other ratepayers, 
that they liad to be withdrawn. In sliort, they have shown that 
they will only relieve the farmers’ grievances just so far as will bo 
approved by the landowners, and no further. Local taxation reform 
is mainly a landlord’s question, and landowners arc interested in the 
prevention of cattle disease, and the better management of highways, 
as w’oll as tenants. But take any question upon which there is 
difibroiice of opinion between landlords and tenants, and it will be 
found that the Government lias almost invariably sided with the 
former. Tlie introduction of the Agricultural Holdings Act was an 
apparent, if not a real, exception, as a large majority of the land- 
owners objected to any measure of the kind being brought forward. 
But, having come to the conclusion that a Tenant Bight Bill of 
some kind could no longer with decency be withheld, they introduced 
one so full of reservations in favour of landlords that tenants 
would scarcely have cared to come under it if they had been allowed 
to do so ; and, in addition, the bill was made permissive, so that 
it could be evaded — as it has been almost universally — by the land- 
lords. Then, in the County Government Bill, there was a pretence 
of giving representation to ratepaj’ers, while, in reality, the power 
was nearly all reserved to the magistrates who at present wield it. 
Again, that every wish of the country squire is deferentially attended 
to by the present Government was conspicuously shown when the 
first Prisons Bill was dropped. The measure was generally a])proved 
by all but the magistrates, who did not like being deprived of their 
power. Through their objections alone the bill was materially 
altered before it was passed. 

Thus it is abundantly evident that no fundamental reform of agri- 
cultural abuses will bo undertaken by the Conservatives, unless it be 
as a counter-bid to the Liberals. Why should it be otherwise ? The 
Conservatives are the landlords, and a privileged class seldom if ever 
undertakes to set its own house in order, unless with the object of 
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preventing some one else from meddling with it ; and in the present 
instance no one threatens to do so. It is this immunity which gives 
the Conservative party such a fine vantage-ground. The farmers 
have been disgusted enough with them for the treatment received at 
their hands ; but what then ? If the Conservatives simply play with 
the farmers, the Liberals flout them. Instead of a competition 
between the two parties to gain the support of this numerous and 
influential body of voters, there has for a long time been a disposition 
on both sides to treat them with contempt, the only difference being 
that the Conservatives have attempted to disguise the feeling, while 
the Liberals have not. It is perfectly true that the farmers them- 
selves are chiefly to blame for being subjected to such treatment, 
because they have not used their great political power, but have 
allowed themselves to bo partly cajoled and partly driven into select- 
ing landlords to act as their representatives, who, of course, really 
represent landlords, and not tenants. Still, it must be said on their 
behalf that the choice of candidates usually ofiered to them has 
rested between a Consorvativo who promised to do a little for them, 
and a Liberal who promised to do less. It may be suggested that 
they should choose members of their own body to represent them in 
Parliament, and undoubtedly it would be well for them to do so as 
far as possible ; but, it is to be remembered, very few farmers can 
afford to sit in Parliament or to stand the enormous expense of a 
county election, and farmers are only like other voters in objecting 
to subscribe amongst themselves to pay the expenses. 

On the Avhole, I am led to the conclusion that, in spite of their 
demerits, and in consequence of the conduct of their opponents, the 
Conservatives, up to the present time, have retained the influence over 
the farmers which they were proved to possess at the last general 
election. At the same time, they hold it upon such a very insecure 
basis, that I am convinced they will lose a considerable portion of it 
whenever the Liberals come forward in earnest as the reformers of 
agricultural abuses. 

Liberals, I have said, are the natural allies of tenant-farmers. 13y 
Liberals I mean men of thoroughly Liberal principles and views, 
and not the Conservative noblemen and gentlemen who sit on the 
Opposition side of the House. Unfortunately it is precisely the true 
Liberals who are most imbued with prejudice against the farmers, 
because they know them least. It is time that the memories of old 
feuds should rest, so that Liberals might have the advantage of the 
large amount of support which they could obtain from agricultural 
voters, and farmers the championship of men who would be in earnest 
about the reform of our agricultural system. I do not hesitate to 
assert that there is no demand made by any considerable section of 
the tenant-farmers which a true Liberal should object to accede to. 
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Even the efficient protection of home-bred live stock from disease is, 
as I have already attempted to show, compatible with Free Trade and 
real economy, as the increase in the supply of British meat, which the 
stamping out and keeping out of disease would encourage and secure, 
would far more than compensate for the small temporary increase of 
expense incidental to obtaining foreign meat on a safe system. Then 
as to local taxation, no one can say that it is fair that such new rates 
as the education rate, for instance, should be saddled on the tenant- 
farmers in such a large proportion as they arc at present. If it is 
desired to put them on the land, let them be levied on the owners. 
On no other important question of agricultural politics is there any 
declared difference between advanced Liberals and those of the 
farmers who arc in favour of a change, and it is only because the 
former either arc false to Liberal j)rinciples, or have not the courage 
of their opinions, that the two are not in alliance. The abolition of 
the limited ownership of land and the law of primogeniture, the 
passing of a law securing to tenants the capital expended on the land 
by them, the repeal or thorough reform of the Game Laws, and 
the abolition of Agricultural Distress and Hypothec — all these are 
objects which true Liberals as a body are in favour of. Then why 
not boldly say so ? Why not make these reforms prominent in the 
Liberal programme ? The party is in want of a policy, or at least of 
a home policy. Tlieii let it take Free Agriculture for its watch- 
word. 

It will be objected that to adopt this suggestion would be to 
divide the Liberal party. No doubt it would be ; but the Liberal 
party can only bo united by being divided. It is just now a nonde- 
script body, without distinct aims, and without even a reason for 
existence beyond that of preventing the Conservatives from doing 
mischief — an object in which it has lamentably failed. With the 
doubtful exception of foreign politics, the Liberal party, as at 
present constituted, has no distinct set of objects in view which can 
excite tlie enthusiasm of its most devoted followers. The Conserva- 
tives are better situated. They can appeal to the enthusiasm of 
selfishness, the strongest passion of human nature. Their leading- 
constituents have class privileges to uphold, and the esprit de corjys is 
consequently exceedingly strong amongst them. For the rest, there 
arc the fear of revolutionary changes and the vis inertm to keep them 
faithful. When Liberals have no policy calculated to rouse a 
generous and enlightened enthusiasm amongst the people, they must 
stand at a tremendous disadvantage with such forces as these to 
contend against. 

Is there any object, or set of objects, in the whole field of home 
politics half so important as the reform of our abominable land 
system? Is there any possible triumph so worthy of the old 
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prestige of the Liberal party as the attainment of that object would 
be ? Is there any crusade so well adapted to yield fruition to the 
noblest ambition of statesmen ? If we look merely at expediency, 
is there any policy that would attract so large a following amongst 
all classes of the people as the one in question ? A large majority of 
the town population, a considerable proportion of the tenant-farmers, 
and the agricultural labourers, who will soon have the franchise, 
Avould welcome such a policy with joy. Nor could there well be a 
more favourable time for adopting it than the present. An agricul- 
tural crisis of almost unprecedented extension and severity is upon us, 
and the whole country is suffering from it in a degree not commonly 
recognised. The farmers are earnestly looking for some means of 
salvation from the ruin Avhich threatens to overtake them. The 
farm labourers arc feeling the depression in the slackness of emploj"- 
ment and the sinking of wages ; and they, it should be considered, 
will for the most part vote as their employers toll them, when they 
have votes to give, if there bo not placed before them some objects in 
which they can feel an interest. In this connection, moreover, it is 
impossible to attach too much importance to the need of placing fair 
and reasonable schemes of land tenure reform before this large class 
of people, by way of antidotes to the wild and unjust proposals that 
have been made by men who put themselves forward as their leaders. 
Similarly, it may be urged that farmers require to be encouraged to 
pursue the right track of agricultural reform, as a counter-attraction 
to the specious enticements of the neo-protectionists, now courting 
their support. Tlie opportuneness of such a declaration of policy as 
the Liberals are now urged to make is further shown by the considera- 
tion that, as far as can bo judged from the Ministerial statement, their 
opponents have no present intention of dealing with any agricul- 
tural grievances of the first importance. AV^ith respect to the people 
generally, outside the agricultural classes, there has long existed a 
smouldering discontent with our land system, which only needs to 
he fanned into a flame. The subject has been sadly neglected by 
their leaders and by the Press, at least as far as definite plans of 
reform are concerned. They have not even been shown wdth any 
approach to completeness how materially their interests are affected 
by the dead-lock which enfolds our whole agricultural system. A 
few specialists have dealt with the subject in a more or less satisfac- 
tory manner ; but their writings have had only a limited circulation. 
The papers which lead public opinion Lave never discussed the 
topic in anything like a systematic manner. An attempt to deal 
exhaustively with such a great subject would be quite beyond the 
scope of an article like this ; but a few considerations may be briefly 
set down by way of support to my contention that the policy which 
I recommended might easily be made a popular one. 
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In a paper published in the February number of this Review the 
principal impediments to agricultural development were named, the 
further consideration of the effects of removing these hindrances 
being left for a future occasion. It had been shown that our agri- 
culture is threatened with a permanent decline, from which nothing 
short of a fundamental reform of our land system can save us. The 
popular discontent with that system has hitherto chiefly taken the 
forms of grumbling at the monopoly of the great landowners, and 
the consequent difficulty of obtaining plots of hind for building and 
other purposes, and a misplaced sympathy with poachers, as if they 
were the real victims of the Game Laws. There has also been much 
complaint of the existence of vast tracts of uncultivated land, used 
as deer forests, coverts for small game, or simply neglected as waste. 
Now the difficulty and costliness of obtaining land, especially in 
small plots, is a serious inconvenience ; but it is only a small portion 
of the evil worked by land entail and settlement. The effects of the 
Game Laws upon the morals of the people are lamentable ; but their 
mischief is still more seriously felt in the enormous waste and depri- 
vation which they cause to the whole nation. The loss of land that 
might be made fruitful under favourable conditions of tenure is a 
matter of great importance ; but it is less disadvantageous than the 
half-cultivation of the soil which is at present under tillage or in 
pasture. Our whole land system, from beginning to end, is one 
tending to the impoverishment of landlords, tenants, labourers, and 
consumers alike, and it is one of the most striking evidences of 
the indomitable energy and enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon race that 
British farming has, under such monstrous disadvantages, advanced 
to even its present state of comparative excellence. More than 
three- fourths of our land is owned by men who lose instead of gain 
by spending money on its improvement, even if they have the neces- 
sary capital, which very few of them possess ; and it is cultivated by 
tenants who can only improve at tho risk of having their capital 
confiscated, and, in many cases, with tho danger of having its pro- 
duce destroyed by game. The limited owner must, in justice to his 
younger children, or other relatives as distinct from the heir, get all 
he can out of his estate, and spend as little as possible upon it. If 
he is one of the few who would take the trouble to improve without 
any advantage to himself, he finds it impossible to do so without a 
sacrifice either to himself or his successor. Ho may borrow money 
and charge it to the estate ; but if he goes to a land company he 
finds their charges high and their conditions vexatious. Ho can 
only improve in their way, and not in his own, and he has to pay a 
commission which, of course, is a dead loss to him or his successor, as 
it is money paid beyond interest on the capital spent in improvements 
that may yield a satisfactory return. As compared with a proprietor 
VOL. XXV. N.S. I I 
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who spends his own money on his land, such a man is at a very 
great disadvantage, and it is no wonder that very few limited owners 
do much to improve their estates. The disabilities of the tenant- 
farmer are similar. If the limited owner cannot spend money because 
all the benefit would go to his heir, the tenant cannot spend it 
without serious risk because the advantage might go entirely or 
partly to his landlord. lie is often further deterred from investing 
money by the ravages of game, and by restrictive covenants. Thus 
agricultural enterprise is kept at a low ebb, and it is easy to imagine 
how the welfare of the farm labourer and the consumer is injured. 
We want concentrated ownership and tenancy alike to develop the 
resources of the soil, and our present system is one of overspread 
ownership and tenancy. The landlord has more land than he can 
do justice to with his own capital, and the much-needed farm 
buildings, drains, and other improvements, so strikingly lacking on 
most estates, are left unprovided in consequence. The tenant dares 
not do the best ho can W'ith a small farm, and so takes a largo one to 
get what ho can out of it by indifferent husbandry. Thus commonly 
he gets into difiicultics, has to borrow capital at high interest, and 
is a struggling man and a poor farmer for the rest of his life. 
Instead of a temptation to take more land than his capital will make 
him complete master of, the farmer needs every inducement in the 
opposite direction, as the natural tendency of men to do business in 
a largo way is only too strong, 'without artificial stimulants being 
added. 

There are, of course, many exceptions to the general run of 
owners and tenants as above described. There are landlords who 
improve their estates, and farmers who cultivate their farms well. 
English landlords, as a class (I cannot say Britifih)^ are not con- 
spicuous for avarice ; if they were, they would not uphold a system 
under which they are such heavy losers in a pecuniary sense. They 
care more for dignity, political ascendancy, and family ambition, 
than for money. Therefore many of them have not taken the full 
advantage of the unfair privilege of confiscating their tenants* 
capital, which the law confers upon them. Trusting to this forbear- 
ance, many tenants have risked their capital in high farming, and 
have gained by their courage. But capital does not freely fiow in 
such risky channels. I am writing of a general system and its 
common results, and it is no exaggeration to describe our English 
land system as pauperising in its tendency from beginning to end. 
It is to be feared that we have yet to wait to see the worst of its 
results; but already they are sufficiently distressing. A large 
number of the landowners are in embarrassed circumstances, and 
those who are best acquainted with the position of tenants declare 
the belief that not one in ten could pay twenty shillings in the 
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pound if put to the test at the present time. Unless a remedy is 
applied there must be a great crash. 

Let our laAd system bo altered so that its tendency will be com- 
pletely reversed, and it is only reasonable to expect opposite results. 
Let the laws encourage embarrassed landowners to sell, instead of 
encouraging them to hold ; facilitate and cheapen transfer, instead of 
rendering it diflBcult and costly ; secure invested capital to tenants, 
instead of making such expenditure a risky game of chance ; and 
place owners and occupiers on a fair footing towards each other, 
instead of giving the former in. various ways tho advantage : let 
our laws be framed to act thus, and the agriculture ol* this kingdom 
will not only arise from its present state of dcj)ression, but v/ill 
advance to a perfection that the world has never seen. 

If it be objected that something beyond vague generalities is 
needed to bring homo to the minds of the people at large tho advan- 
tage to be derived from the reform of our land system, let us take an 
estimate of ]\lr. Caird’s by way of illiislral.ion. That gentleman, in 
his essay on “ Ilritish Agriculture,’’ recently published in the lioyal 
Agricultural Society’s Journal, and in a separate volume, estimates 
the value of the annual agricultural produce of tho British Isles at 
£2G0,7f‘}7,500. Some high authorities have expressed their belief that 
this produce might be doubled under the most favourable conditions 
of farming, and 1 believe that in time that magnificent result might 
bo attained if our agriculture were completely freed from its present 
state of enthralment. The ctfccts of such a consummation upon the 
welfare of the nation it would be impossible to describe. Still, imagi- 
nation may vaguely picture the striking coiitiust between so enormous 
an increase in our production on the one hand and its prohable 
decrease by at least one-fourth on the other. In a i)receding pa}>er, 
already referred to, I gave reasons to show that nothing but tlie 
enfranchisement of our agriculture can save it from a permanent 
decline, and it is no exaggeration to estimate the probable extent of 
that decline at one-fourth of what has hitherto been the average 
value of our agricultural produce. Such a decrease in production 
would be equivalent to the perpetuation in an exaggerated degree of 
the depression which at the present time is felt throughout the 
country in all branches of industry and commerce. 

The extent to which the agricultural failure of tho past three years 
is accountable for the general depression appears to have been very 
generally ignored. We hear a great deal of tho results of foreign 
competition, and very little' of that dead loss to the wealth of the 
country which a fulling off of agricultural production undoubtedly 
is. Our home trade has suffered far more seriously than our foreign 
trade, and the deficiency of farm produce is alone almost sufiiciont to 
account for the slackness of the home trade. It is probably quite 
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within the mark to compute the agricultural deficiency of the past 
three years at £30,000,000 annually. In Scotland alone, for each 
of the past two years, it has been estimated at £10,000,000. This 
serious falling off has been partly due to deficient harvests and partly to 
foreign competition ; but there is a very general conviction amongst 
farmers that, even with seasons of average fertility, they will not be 
able to hold their own against the world under the existing conditions 
of farming. We have here, then, a question of the very highest 
national importance, and one that urgently demands the careful con- 
sideration of the people at large. That they will bo obliged to give 
it their serious thought before long I have not the slightest doubt ; 
but in the meantime an enormous amount of mischief may be done 
that it will require many years to repair. It is in the hope of call- 
ing the immediate attention of statesmen and thoughtful politicians 
to the subject that this paper has been written, and my appeal is 
made to the members of the Liberal party because tlieir principles 
and their traditions show that they are best fitted to deal with it 
efiectively. It is no matter for half-measures. These have been 
tried and found useless. What is wanted is Free Agriculture, and 
the men who shall prove themselves worthy and able to give that to 
this country will earn an even higher title to the gratitude and 
esteem of their fellow men than that of those who gave us Free 
Trade. 


William E. Bkau. 



BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

During a recent tour in the United States I was particularly anxious 
to obtain information regarding the relation of the black and white 
races, not only because the subject is in itself of immense interest to 
commerce and humanity, but because it is of special interest to our- 
selves, called on to deal with masses of the black race in South 
Africa, and the possessors of many lands in which white and 
coloured races are intermingled. In some of our colonies it has been 
supposed that the free Negro has shown a great indisposition to 
labour. On the other hand, cotton, the great staple of the Southern 
States, and formerly almost entirely raised by slave labour, has been 
produced in larger quantity since emancipation than ever it was 
before. How, I sought to know, has that been managed, political 
disturbances and ditficulties notwithstanding 

As regards political questions, too, I am much impressed with the 
belief that our management of territories where white and black 
races are interniixed has not always been successful. An oligarchical 
s^^slcm of government generally prevails in our tropical colonies, 
under which considerable injustice has, I think, sometimes been 
done to the East Indian labourers imported to take the place of the 
emancipated Negroes. Except in the Cape Colony proper, no political 
representation has been allowed to the coloured races. I was, then, 
very anxious to see the effect of the political emancipation of the 
Negroes in the Southern States of the Union, 

In the course of my tour I have had opportunities of convers- 
ing with many men of many classes (and quite as much on one 
side of politics as the other) who have had the greatest experience of 
the blacks in various aspects — educational, industrial, political, and 
other. I am indebted to them for information given to me with a 
freedom, frankness, and liberality for which I cannot be sufficiently 
grateful ; to none more so than to many Southern gentlemen who 
have gone through all the bitternesses of a great war on the losing 
side and the social revolution which followed — men whose good 
temper and fairness of statement, after all that has passed, commanded 
my admiration. I have visited not only the towns but the rural 
districts of four of the principal States formerly slave-holding, viz. 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia ; and it so 
happened that I was in South Carolina (the ne plus ultra of Southern- 
ism) on the day of the late general election. I have seen and con- 
versed with the Negroes in their homes and in their fields, in factories, 
in churches, and in political meetings, and I think I have also been 
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able to leam something of a very prominent part of the population — 
the Negresses. I feel that a single tour must still leave much to be 
learned, but I have honestly weighed and compared all the informa- 
tion I have obtained from different sources, and submit the general 
result for what it may be worth. If my conclusions do not in them- 
selves carry much weight, I hope that I may perhaps succeed in 
indicating some points worthy of inquiry and discussion. 

The Chak.vcter and CArAciTV op the Negro. 

The first and most difficult question is the capacity of the Negro as 
compared to other races. In one sense all men are born equal before 
God ; but no one supposes that the capacities of all men are equal, or 
• that the capacities of all races are equal, any more than the capacities 
of all breeds of cattle or dogs, which wc know differ widely. There 

is, therefore, no prima facie improbability of a difference of capacity 
between the white Aryan and the Negro race, though I believe there 
is no ground for presuming that white races must he better than 
black. 

It is unnecessary to try to distinguish between differences due to 
unassisted nature and those duo to domestication and education. No 
doubt the varieties of wild animals found in difterent countries differ 
considerably ; but the differences due to cultivation seem to be still 
more prominent in the animals and plants with Avhich wo are best 
acquainted. It is enough to take the Negro as he Is, and his history 
and surroundings need only be briefly glanced at in so far as they 
afford some key to his present position and immediate prospects. 

The Negro race now in America is derived from an admixture of 
people of various African tribes, probably differing considerably 
among themselves, but all, it may be assumed, in a more or less 
savage and little civilised condition. They have all passed two or 
three generations in slavery to white men, during which period all 
traces of their various origin have been lost, as well as their original 
languages and habits. And now, though variety of breed affecting 
their capacity may still to some degree be present if we could trace 

it, I believe that it is impossible to do so, and that we must deal 
with them as a single English-speaking people. They are also now 
all Christians ; and though some African traditions may linger among 
them, they have for tho most part adopted the dress and manners of 
their white masters, and have been greatly civilised. In this latter 
respect there is, however, a considerable distinction. One portion of 
the Negroes have lived in parts of the country where the white 
population was numerous — equal to or more numerous than the 
blacks — and thus, working among and in very intimate contact 
with white people, have very thoroughly learned their ways, 
habits, and ideas. But there is a broad bolt round the outer 
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portion of the Southern States where the climate is very in- 
jurious to the white man, and almost impossible to the ordinary 
white labourer. In this tract, containing much of tho most pro- 
ductive countr}'’, the whole labouring population was and is Negro, 
tho few white men being, in slave times, only tho masters and drivers, 
and in no degree tho comrades of the blacks. In these tracts wo 
have a thick population not so completely converted. Their lan- 
guage is still to some degree a sort of pigeon or negro English, and 
they are still to some extent a peculiar people, perhaps less good 
workers than those more thoroughly educated by contact with 
whites, but probably as a rule more simple and docile. It should be 
noticed, however, that considerable migrations have taken place in 
the troubles consequent on tho war, and that there has been some 
intermixture of the two classes. 

At the time of emancipation the Negroes were destitute of educa- 
tion to ail excessive degree. Not onlj’' wore moans of education 
wanting to them, but after some local troubles which alarmed tho 
masters, most of the Southern States passed laws making it highly 
penal to educate a Negro. These laws endured to the last, and 
under them the generation upon whom emancipation came grew up 
entirely without instruction. The only educated xicrsons of the race 
were the few free blacks who had obtained instruction in the North, 
and a very few liivourite domestic slaves whom their mistresses had 
to some degree educated, tho penal laws notwithstanding. Since 
emancipation a good deal has been done to educate tho Negro. Many 
schools in which a superior education is afforded have been main- 
tained by benevolent Northerners, and the State Governments have 
set up, and continue to maintain, several colleges in which the more 
ambitious and aspiring young blacks are educated. For the educa- 
tion of the masses a public school system has been started in all tho 
States, of which the blacks have a fair share. Owing, however, to 
financial difficulties these schools are extremely imperfect, being 
open but a small portion of each year — in some States as little as 
two months, and in none, I believe, more than about four months on 
an average. However, this is better than nothing. The Negroes 
show a laudable zeal for education, and upon the whole I think that 
as much has been done as could be expected under the circumstances. 

Daring the last dozen years the Negroes have had a very large 
share of political education. Considering the troubles and the ups 
and downs that they have gone through, it is, I think, wonderful 
how beneficial this education has been to them, and how much these 
people, so lately in the most debased condition of slavery, have 
acquired independent ideas, and, far from lapsing into anarchy, have 
become citizens with ideas of law and property and order. The 
white serfs of European countries took hundreds of years to rise to 
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the level which these Negroes have attained in a dozen. Such has 
been the thoroughness of the measures adopted in America. 

Another education has, I think, greatly affected the character and 
self-reliance of the Negroes. I mean what I may call their religious 
education. Like most primitive races (the aborigines of India for 
instance) they are inclined to take Christianity in a more literal 
sense than their more civilised fellow-Christians, who have managed 
to explain most of it away to their own satisfaction. And these 
Negroes are by temperament extremely religious people of an 
emotional type. They like to go direct to God himself, and are 
quite unwilling to submit to priests claiming to stand between them 
and God. Hence it is that the Catholic hierarchy has had no 
success with them and probably never will have. Every man and 
woman likes to be himself or herself an active member of the Church. 
And though their preachers are in a great degree their leaders, 
these preachers are chosen by the people from the people, under a 
system for the most part congregational, and are rather preachers 
because they are leaders than leaders because they are preachers. 
In this matter of religion the Negroes have utterly cmaneipated 
themselves from all white guidance — they have their own churches 
and their own preachers, all coloured men — and the share they take 
in the self-government of their Churches really is a very important 
education. The preachers to our eyes may seem peculiar. American 
orators somewhat exaggerate and emphasize our style, and the black 
preachers somewhat exaggerate the American style ; but on the whole 
I felt considerably edified by them ; they come to the point in a way 
that is refreshing after some sermons that one has heard. I did not 
witness any of the more active emotions in which I understand con- 
gregations sometimes indulge ; but the practice of emitting in a 
hearty way a sort of responses here and there during the sermon 
seemed to me earnest and not unbecoming. I witnessed a convention 
of Baptist ministers (the blacks generally are Baptists or Methodists), 
in a rural church, and it was a pleasant sight. The ministers by no 
means had it all their own way. The w'hole country side seemed to 
have come in to assist, both men and women — and they seemed to 
be making a time of it — camped about for the day. 

The prominent position taken by the Negro women is a feature in 
which they are distinguished from some Oriental races. No' doubt 
this has some advantages, but also I shall have to note some attend- 
ant disadvantages — social, industrial, and political. In matters 
matrimonial the women are somewhat too independent and light- 
hearted ; and the men also being on this subject given to a rather 
loose philosophy, the marital tie is not so binding and indissoluble as 
it might be. Those who take an unfavourable view of the Negro 
character are in the habit of speaking of these traits of their cha- 
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racter in severe language, and dwelling much on their immorality 
and want of family affection. I think, however, that it is scarcely 
fair to judge them by too high a standard. The truth is that the 
Aryan family has hardly yet established itself among the Negroes, 
and it is not surprising that this should be so. In Africa we know that 
nothing of the kind exists ; there, no doubt, the progenitors of the 
American blacks lived under the loose polygamistic system still pre- 
vailing there. Under slavery the family could not be introduced — it 
was impossible that there could be much permanency of marital ar- 
rangements when the parties were coustantlj’' liable to be, and very fre- 
quently were, sold away like cattle ; and the relation between parent 
and child was especially weakened or rather not created. The parents 
were not really responsible for the children; on the contrary, the 
women were sent to work, and the children were carefully tended by 
persons appointed by the masters for the purpose, like calves or 
lambs or any other valuable stock. Parents had little affection for 
children thus reared, and children owed no respect and obedience 
to parents. The family as wo know it is, in fact, a novelty 
to the Negro since emancipation, and such institutions are not 
perfected in a day. Still the evil is a very grave one, especially in 
regard to the relations between parents and children. I have heard 
many authentic stories of children who have deserted or neglected 
their parents in a shocking maimer, and the more than American 
liberty of the children threatens to render the next generation less 
tractable and useful than their fathers bred in slavery. Wc can 
only hope that time and religious inHuciices will more completely 
establish the family system. Though the exceptions are many, there 
seems already to be much that is good and kind in the relations of 
the blacks to one another. If in some respects, other than marital, 
the women are rather troublesome, it seems that in this as in other 
things they have rather exaggerated American ways, than set up 
ways of their own. Seeing the liberty, equality, and privileges 
enjoyed by the free white women, the Negro women insist that their 
position among their own race shall not be inferior. 

One great difficulty in estimating the qualities of the Negro race 
as tested by education, &c., is, that since under the American system 
all who have any share of black blood are classed with blacks, a 
large proportion of those who have received the most education in 
former days, and who most frequently become known as prominent 
coloured men, are Mulattos of mixed blood ; so, in fact, are many of 
the students in the higher schools. Whatever the qualities of those 
whose blood is mixed in various degrees, they are evidently no safo 
index of the Negro qualities and capacities, and it is necessary to be 
constantly on one’s guard on this point when one generalises from 
experience of individuals. 
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As respects the Mulattos there is much disposition to disparage 
them ; but I am inclined to think that this is in great part due to 
their peculiar position — they are rejected from all the society of the 
whites, and have not been accepted by the blacks as their natural 
leaders. The same tone of disparagement has generally been adopted 
regarding the Eurasians, the people of mixed blood in India ; yet I 
believe their failure is more due to an unfortunate position than to 
want of effective qualities. In early days Skinners and Gardeners 
were men of great mark, and the Eurasian drummer-boys of the 
old sepoy regiments were physically fine men and good athletes. 
I understand that in the New Orleans country under the French 
practice (which has not our Anglo-Saxon antipathy to intimacy with 
coloured races), many creoles of mixed blood attained a far higher 
position than in other parts of the United States. 

Reverting now to the capacities of the Negro proper as we find 
him in America under the circumstances which I have described, the 
general opinion of those engaged in the education of the race is 
that while the younger children arc as quick and bright as white 
children, they do on the average full off in some degree as they get 
older. Yet this opinion is not given without some consideration and 
qualification ; the intellectual gulf between the two races does not 
seem to be very wide and evident. I am told on all hands that some 
pure Negroes show an educational capacity quite equal to that of good 
whites. Nothing is more difficult than to estimate accurately quali- 
ties of this kind, especially when, as in this case, the two classes are 
not taught together but separately ; and there has not yot been time 
to see much of the results of educating the blacks on a large scale ; 
but I think that in general terms the direction in which all experi- 
ence points is that which I have stated, viz. that on the whole they 
are behind, but not very far behind. 

When we look to practical success in life, appearances seem at first 
sight less favourable to the blacks. I constantly asked, Ilavo any 
individuals among them come to the front and achieved success in 
industrial pursuits, in commerce, or in tho professions ? and I could 
not learn that they have. There w'ere, I said, before tho war a 
number of free blacks, many of them educated ; have none of them 
distinguished themselves in practical life P And since emancipation 
the Negroes have for years had tho upper hand in some of tho 
Southern States ; have none of them come to the front among their 
own race by the process of natural selection which has raised men to 
greatness in barbarous and Oriental countries ? W ell, as I have already 
mentioned, they have shown some capacity as preachers, and they 
seem to have some talent for oratory (though I believe that Frederick 
Douglas and one or two other well-known men are Mulattos, not 
real Negroes). An rmlitininns some of them have done fairly well, 
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and arc now good and popular representatives of their race ; but 
I don’t think any of them have made a great mark. The politics of 
the Southern States while Negro majorities prevailed, seem to have 
been in reality entirely under the guidance of the white Carpet- 
baggers. 

For the rest, I have not been able to hear of a successful Negro 
merchant — the shopkeeping business in the most Negro districts is 
almost entirely in the hands of whites. I have scarcely found a 
Negro who has risen iu the mercantile world higher than an apple- 
stall in a market. Certain professions they almost monopolise 
throughout the Union — waiters and barbers, and in some parts 
ship-caulkers ; but I found very few Negro law5’’ers, and no doctors. 
All over the world it is curious to notice how ready people are to 
entrust the care of their souls to very unsafe home-rulers, and how 
much less trustful they are of their bodies. 

When I have put these failures to the friends of the Negroes, 
they reply that allowance must be made for very great disadvantages 
— even in the North they say, the free Negroes were subjected to a 
social ostracism which made their success iu commerce and the pro- 
fessions almost impossible. And as regards the South, they say, 
since emancipation how short a time has elapsed — people enslaved 
and denied education cannot rise in a day. In all this there is 
much truth. Still I cannot help thinking that if the race had been 
u very puslung and capable one, the men educated in the North 
would ere this have made more way in the South. Do you think, I 
have said, that if they had been Cliinamcn they would not in 
spite of all these disadvantages have found their way to the front in 
some directions ? I think it is admitted that to some extent this is 
so. The Negroes arc certainly not a race remarkable for energy and 
force under difficulties. The only question is whether they are very 
deficient in these qualities. As respects mercantile qualities, we 
may remember that there are many excellent races who show no 
aptitude that way, and permit alien races to usurp the mercantile 
functions. In the Southern States the white Americans themselves 
.are very much ousted from the business of small store-keepers by 
the Germans, who are to the manner bom. 

What is more disappointing is the failure of the Negroes, so far, 
as superior artizans and in all that requires accuracy and care. As 
it is expressed, they are not responsible — they cannot bo depended 
on. In slavery times some of them were pretty good artizans, and 
many of them, in the South, arc now fairly good carpenters, brick- 
layers, and blacksmiths. But they seem hardly to have progressed 
in this respect since emancipation. A man who will do his car- 
pentry so far well enough, will not fit the pieces accurately ; and 
in factories which employ black labour, they do not rise to the 
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higher posts. In the North the trades-unions are so strong, and 
the jealousy of the Negroes on the part of foreigners, Irish and 
others, is so great, that they would not have a fair chance: 
but in the South they labour under no such disadvantage, and 
employers rather prefer Negro labour ; yet in practice they don’t 
seem to be able to trust the blacks beyond a certain point. In 
mechanical shops the blacks do the manual labour, but are hardly 
trusted to work engines. “ Perhaps a Negro might learn to work 
the engine,” an employer said to me, “ but I never could be sure 
that he would not go to sleep on the top of it.” In tobacco factories 
the labour is almost exclusively Negro, and many of them are very 
well paid for labour requiring considerable skill ; but I noticed that 
for certain work, the weighing and making up the packages and 
such like, white men were always employed. I was in all these 
cases assured that no black man could be trusted to be accurate. 
Yet they make very fair cotton-farmers, and much of their handi- 
work in various branches of industry is quite good. 

On the whole, I think it must be considered that at present, 
whether from natural defects or from 'svant of cultivation, they are to 
a certain extent inferior to white men in the qualities which lead to 
the higher grades of. employment. On the other hand, they have a 
very remarkable good nature and good temper, much docility, and 
great physical power and endurance, qualities that admirably fit 
them for labourers. Considering from how low and oppressed a 
condition they have been lately raised, and how infinitely higher, 
their position now is, it is hardly ground for disappointment that 
they do not immediately rise in large numbers to the higher grades 
of society. They have now opportunities of education which will 
enable them to rise if they are fitted, or when they arc fitted for it. 
For the present we may deal with them in their existing position as 
the labouring population of the Southern States. 

The Negroes as a Labouring Population. 

To understand the relations between the whites of the South and 
the blacks as labourers and farmers, we must go back a little. In 
later slave times, in the States at least to which ray inquiries were 
chiefiy directed, the slaves were not worked out like omnibus horses ; 
in fact the capital sunk in slaves was so heavy, and produce had 
become so cheap, that the principal source of profit was what was 
called the ‘‘ increase ” of the slaves — the breeding them for the market, 
or for new plantations opened in the more Western States. As in 
breeding farms for other kinds of stock, the human stock was care- 
fully, and, on the whole, kindly treated ; and although the selling off 
the young stock as it became fit for the market was a barbarous pro- 
cess, stil' - ~ * - being so weak as I have described, 
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those who remained did not feel it so much as we should ; and I 
think it may be said that tlie relations between the masters and the 
slaves were generally not unkindly. One old gentleman in Carolina 
dwelt much on the kindness and success with whicli he had treated 
his slaves, adding as the proof and the moral that they had doubled 
in twenty years. 

Then it must be remembered that in all the older States the whole 
of the land was private property — there was no unowned land avail- 
able to squatters — and through all the political troubles the rights 
of property have been maintained inviolate ; neither by mob violence 
nor by class laws have they been interfered with. In some limited 
portions of the Southern States, occupied early in the war by United 
States* troops, a good deal of the property of absent secessionists 
was sold for non-payment of taxes in a way which the Southerners 
call confiscation, but this was done by the authority of the United 
States Government. The Carpet-bagger and Negro State Govern- 
ments and Legislatures never seriously infringed on the rights of 
property. 

After the war the Southerners accepted the situation as few but 
Americans can accept a defeat, and, instead of throwing up their 
hands and crying to heaven, sought to make the best of the lands 
that remained to them. It seemed not impossible that, the property 
in slaves being written ofi‘ as lost, the land might be as cheaply 
and effectively cultivated by hired labour, if the Negroes could be got 
to work ; at any rate it was a necessity to get it cultivated somehow. 
The Negroes on the other hand found that they must work or starve, 
and the feeling between them and their former masters being, as I 
have said, not unfriendly, the matter was arranged in one way 
or another. 

Under the old system there were no great estates in the English 
sense — that is, very large properties let to tenants. The large 
plantations were what we should call large farms, soveral hundred 
acres — up to, say, a thousand or fifteen hundred — being cultivated by 
the owner with slave labour. Both some of the old owners, and 
some Northerners and Englishmen who purchased encumbered 
estates at a cheap rate, at first tried to maintain this system with 
hired labour, but the result has been to show that, as in almost all 
the States of the Union, large farming does not pay as well as small 
farming, and consequently the large farms have for the most part 
been broken up or let to small farmers. 

There is a general concurrence of opinion, and not of opinion only, 
but of the most practical experience, that the blacks make admirable 
labourers when they are under sufficient supervision. On public 
works, and all undertakings carried on under professional super- 
intendence, nothing can be better or more effective than their labour. 
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They are physically exceedingly fine men ; they stand any climate 
and any weather, and are quite ready to do a good day^s work for a 
moderate day^s pay, provided it is fairly and regularly paid. I heard 
of no case in which when such work has been offered to them they 
have preferred to squat down in idleness ; that allegation against the 
Negro character seems to mo quite disproved by experience. The 
worst said is that they cannot always be depended on, and some- 
times after labouring for a time will go off for a time. There may 
be some cases in which, work not being readily available, and little 
assistance or guidance forthcoming, they have sunk into a somewhat 
degraded condition, but such cases are quite rare and exceptional. 
I came across none, though I have heard it asserted that there arc 
such. On small farms where black men work in small numbers, in 
company with and under the immediate control of their employers, 
they do exceedingly well ; also when they work on their own account 
they do very well. It is only whore they are employed in large 
numbers, under insufficient supervision, as on very large farms, that 
they are apt to take it easy and idle away their time, as is the case 
with most such races. 

Not only is the Negro labour excellent, but also there is among the 
Southern proprietors and leading men accustomed to black labour 
and not so used to whites, a disposition greatly to rely on black labour 
as a conservative element, securing them against the dangers and 
difficulties which they sec arising from the combinations and violence 
of the white labourers in some of the Northern States, and on this 
ground the blacks are cherished and protected by democratic states- 
men who now hold power in the South. 

As in other parts of America, wages are not so high as they were ; 
but a common Negro labourer in rural districts can generally earn 
about fifty cents, say two shillings a day, and that with food so cheap 
as it is, and in a country which requires little fuel and no very expen- 
sive shelter, is a very good wage. Nothing so much brings home to 
mo the poverty and lowness of living of our Indian population as to 
hear these wages talked of as low ; being, as they are, six or eight times 
the wages of a coolie in India, while food is scarcely, if at all, dearer. 
In truth, the Negroes are very well off. 

More important than the rate of wages is the question whether 
the black labourers show any disposition to providence and saving. 
There is a good deal of discrepancy in the evidence on this subject, 
but on the whole I am afraid it must be said that the balance of 
evidence is decidedly against them. It seems pretty clear that 
providence is as yet the exception, and that the rule is a light- 
hearted way of spending their money as they got it. A very great 
scandal and evil was the failure of the Freedman^s Bank, in which 
so many were induced to put their savings in the days of high 
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wages. I suspect that in the case of the Negro, as of other races, 
prudence will not come hut with the growth of desires and 
ambitions only to bo satisfied by saving. 

In some parts of the country there has been a considerable lack of 
female labour. In slave days women were probably worked too 
much ; now they sometimes work too little, because, in the parts 
where they are much mixed with whitens, the Negro women, seeing 
that the white women do not work in the fields, and being, more 
than the men, inclined to assert equality, refuse out-door work. I 
have no sympathy whatever with the sentimental feeling which 
would stigmatise the field labour of honest Scotch or German women 
as degrading, and I do not sympathize with Negro ladies who make 
their husbands work while they enjoy the sweets of emancipation. 
But after all they are only following the most usual American 
fashion in regard to out-door labour ; and both in the more Negro 
parts of the country at all times, on their own farms at cotton- 
picking seasons, and everywhere at in-door labour, the Negro women 
work well enough. 

I inquired whether the black labourers have shown any disposi- 
tion to violent outbreaks such as have occurred in several West 
India islands, but I could only hear of one such case, when the hired 
labourers in some of the rice-plantations of South Carolina struck for 
wages, and used much violence towards non-strikers, hunting them 
about with whips. The whites attempting to apprehend the rioters 
were mobbed, and the affair at one time looked very serious ; but by 
the aid of influential black politicians the matter was accommodated, 
and the labourers have since worked well and quietly. I am told 
that though in their immediate demands the blacks were in the 
wrong, they had much ground of complaint, owing to the practice 
of some of the employers who, not being able to pay the wages 
earned and due, put the labourers off with cheques upon stores kept 
on the truck principle. So here, also, there was some injustice at 
the bottom of the affair. But it shows that when stirred up there 
is always this element of excitability and potential violence in the 
Negro character. Here, also, I understand the women came to the 
front. The men might have been managed, but the women were 
terribly violent. 

The great majority, I take it, of the Negroes are not employed on 
regular Wages, but work more or less as farmers of a sort. Not only 
are large farms generally unsuccessful in America, but in the South 
there is very great deficiency of capital to work such farms ; gpd so 
it has come about that most of the land is cultivated on a sort of 
co-operative or Metayer-tenant system. Virginia still contains a 
large Negro population, and I saw ono instance of a large estate still 
successfully cultivated by hired black labour, under a* proprietor well 
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known for his kind treatment of the Negroes : but others doubt his 
profits^ and say that his success is due to large private meansi and 
that there are not many such instances. In fact, Virginia, not being 
a cotton state, is somewhat unfortunately situated. The influx of 
cheap cereals from the West makes their culture in the East unpro- 
fltable, and in the culture of its old staple, tobacco, Virginia has been 
surpassed by some more Western States. Except in the higher tracts 
in the west of the State, where excellent pastures support very fine 
cattle, I am afraid it is not very prosperous. 

From North Carolina, all the way round to Texas, there is a belt 
of states in which cotton is to an overwhelming degree the staple. 
That staple is certainly now produced in greater quantity than ever 
it was, and it cannot be said that this tract has in any degree 
receded or ceased to progress, even though tho want of money 
resulting from the war and its consequences is still very greatly 
felt. The cotton I speak of is the ordinary short cotton which 
always has formed the great bulk of the American crop. There is a 
narrow belt on the sea-coast, which used to produce in part the long 
or sca-island cotton and in part rice, where there has certainly been 
a great falling off* ; but this is, I believe, chiefly due to other causes 
than tho emancipation of the slaves. The long-cotton plant pro- 
duces but a fraction of tho quantity that the ordinary cotton yields, 
and requires a more expensive and careful cultivation. It never 
could be produced at a profit except at a price several times greater 
than that of ordinary cotton. Now that Egyptian cotton to a great 
degree supplies the wants of manufacturers, no considerable quantity 
of sea-island will fetch this price in tho market, and consequently its 
production has fallen off*. So as regards the American rice, which 
once was in great demand. It is now so undersold by Indian rice 
that it is not exported, and scarcely holds its own in America by the 
aid of a heavy protective duty. I did not see the sugar lands of 
Louisiana. I understand that the sugar culture a good deal fell off, 
but has recovered itself, aided as it is by a protective duty. It is, 
however, at a great disadvantage compared to the West India sugar, 
the frosts often prematurely killing the American annual, while the 
West Indians get two or three crops from one planting. I doubt if 
sugar will ever be a great American staple. 

We may take, then, the ordinary cotton as the great subject of 
black labour in the South. For some years the produce has begun 
to overtop the best years before the war, and the late cotton- 
picking season, which was going on when I visited tho Southern 
States, very far exceeded any previous crop, the season having been 
altogether favourable and the late autumn unusually favourable to 
cotton picking. There seemed to be no doubt that the crop would 
considerably exceed five millions of bales, and if it had not been for 
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the extreme stagnation of the cotton manufacturing trade and con- 
sequent lowness of prices, the South would be in a fair way to recovery. 
Let us see, then, how this great cotton crop is raised. There has 
been an idea prevalent that much of it is due to white labour, and 
there is some truth in this, but only to a limited degree. It has now 
been discovered that cotton (really a very hardy plant) will grow 
very well on the high red soils not generally supposed to be cotton- 
lands, and by the aid of stimulating fertilisers it is brought to 
maturity earlier than formerly ; consequently it has advanced some 
distance north of its former limits and a considerable distance up into 
the higher parts of the Southern States (along the Alleghany range) 
where small white farmers abound. There has also been a great 
increase in Texas, where I believe most of the farmers are white, but 
I did not sec that country. In the Carolinas and Georgia it is cer- 
tainly the case that a good deal of cotton is raised by small upland 
white farmers who did not raise it before ; in part by their own labour 
and in part by the aid of the black labourers whom they employ. 
The portion, however, of the crop which is raised exclusively by 
white labour is, I believe, very small ; the whites generally prefer 
other crops, cotton culture is especially suited to the blacks. There 
is rather a change from large farmers to small, than from black to 
white labourers. Taking, then, the normal condition of the cotton 
districts — white ownership and black labour — the owners still culti- 
vate by hired labour moderate home-farms, but the greater portion of 
their lands they let out to blacks on a variety of te.rms. First, there 
is a mere co-operative arrangement under which the owner supplies 
land, seed, mule, implements and all, and exercises a general super- 
vision over the culture, giving the labourer a share of the crop rather 
than taking a share from him. The labourer's share is, moreover, 
subject to deduction for food supplied to him during the cultivating 
season. Then we have regular Metayer tenants, who themselves 
iiiid the mule and implements, the crop being divided with the land- 
lord ; and again many tenants who 'pay a fixed rent in cotton — so 
many bales — and a few (comparatively rare) who pay money rents. 
Sometimes white men rent land and eultivate with Negro labourers, 
but most frequently the owner deals direct with the Negro. 

I have said that the cotton cultivation is suited to the blacks ; it is 
easily carried on upon a small scale — as slaves they have learned to 
raise it. A single mule and a light plough suffice for the opera- 
tions of a small farm. The cotton gives employment almost all the 
year round, especially at the season unfavourable to white labour. 
After preparing the ground, sowing, and tending it, there is much 
and constant hoeing and clearing to be done. Then at picking-time 
the Negro family turns out, and much work is done without expense 
which would be very expensive to do by hired labour. And after 
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the cotton is picked, many hands, especially the women, find employ- 
ment in the ginning mills. The ginning system makes the division 
of shares much easier than it otherwise would be. The hand-gins 
have completely gone out. All tho cotton must of necessity be 
brought to the mills. After being ginned it is divided, and the 
account is struck. 

The cotton is then produced, and things go on much better than 
might have been expected under the circumstances. Yet, after 
all, this is rather attained by make-shifts the result of necessity, 
than based on a settled and satisfactory system. Although after 
the war the proprietors and the ex-slaves came to terms to carry 
on the cultivation, it must not bo supposed that the former slaves 
have generally remained with their old masters. In some cases no 
doubt this is so, but it is tho exception. Not only have war and 
revolution caused considerable migrations, but there seems to have 
been a general feeling that freedom was not practically realised till 
tho slaves had loft their masters, if it were only for a time. Both 
parties seem to have felt that it should be so ; and it often happened 
that while remaining on quite friendly terms with their old masters, 
and even coming to them for advice and assistance, A's former slaves 
would prefer to cultivate under B, and B’s slaves under A. Altogether, 
somewhat migratory habits were set up which the existing system of 
agriculture has not tended to diminish. Some men whoso means 
admit of a liberal system, by which assistance is rendered to the cul- 
tivators are well satisfied on the whole with the result of the present 
method, but more generally it is found that there is a want of fixity 
and stability about it. The cultivation is carried on in a somewhat 
imperfect and hand-to-mouth sort of way, and the Negroes frequently 
change about from one estate to another. Except some sliort clear- 
ance leases, there is no system of leases of cleared land ; it is merely 
held from year to year, and there is no system of compensation for 
improvements under w’hich the tenant might improve his house, his 
fences, and his land, and settle himself down. On the contrary, it is 
a common complaint that much land is allowed to run out into 
ravines, or is otherwise neglected and exhausted, and then abandoned 
by the tenant. 

No doubt the purely commercial system of land-letting succeeds 
in Scotland and parts of England, where we have capitalist landlords 
and large capitalist farmers ; but I am more and more convinced by 
all I can see and learn in various countries that a small-farm system, 
under which the landlord does mi do all the improvements, never 
\Yorks well without some sort of fixity of tenure. In America there 
is no system of tenant-right, but land is cheap, and throughout the 
United States (with perhaps an exception in California, on which I 
need not here dwell) the agricultural success of the country is due to 
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small farmers owning their own land. I have then sought with 
very special interest to ascertain whether the black small farmers of 
the Southern States have to any considerable extent purchased their 
farms, or are in the way of doing so. 

I freely admit it may well be that if, in the first instance, there 
had been confiscation of the lands of the whites and every enfran- 
chised black had been given, what they are aaid to have expected, 
twenty-five acres and a mule, and left to make the most of it 
without white assistance or guidance, the result might perhaps have 
been disastrous. The people might possibly have relapsed into 
semi-barbarism and squatted down, content to raise a low subsistence 
from the land. That might or might not have been so. But there 
certainly is not the least fear that anything of the kind could now 
result from the acquisition of land by the Negroes by any fair 
methods. They have become accustomed to independent labour and 
to raising valuable staples for the market. So far from neglecting 
these hitter in order to raise a low and lazy diet, the common 
accusation against them now is that they cultivate tlie staples which 
bring money, too much to the exclusion of food-supply. I have 
heard much said of the folly of Negro fanners in buying Western 
corn and bacon instead of raising these things. This is partly the • 
consequence of the system of cotton-rents wliich makes a large cotton 
cultivation obligatory ; but also, I dare say, these people know by 
experience what pays them best. At any rate it is clear that they 
are not now inclined to lapse into a low style of living ; their fault 
and difficulty is just in the opposite direction. TTnfortunatoly they 
live too freely and generously, and do not save money to buy land 
and make themselves independent, as they might. 

This is the general rule, I fear, but not the universal practice. 
Throughout the Southern States there are already a good many 
Negroes (though very few compared to the whole number) who 
cultivate land of their own, and there are very many more who own 
liouses and small patches, especially in the vicinity of towns, where 
they congregated too much at first and where for a time they 
obtained wages which enabled them to set up house. It is generally 
said that most of tho Negroes who were superior servants on the 
plantations, and above the ordinary level in tho days of slavery, 
have now acquired land. Though tho old proprietors sometimes 
cling to their land when their means do not justify their holding 
it, and in some places there is a feeling against letting the land pass 
into the hands of blacks, there is so much land for sale that those 
who save money need have no difficulty in buying it. 

Tho statistics which most of the States are now beginning to 
attempt are v^ry imperfect and unreliable, and it is difficult to 
ascertain how much agricultural land is now owned by blacks whe 
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have acquired it since emancipation, and to what extent they are 
now acquiring land. Even when there are any sort of figures they 
include all the property of coloured people, and the totals are swelled 
by the property of those free before the war ; for instance, of the 
French Mulatto Creoles, who are, I believe, found to some extent in 
Charleston and Savannah, as well as in New Orleans. But from 
personal experience and inquiries I ascertained that farms owned 
l)y emancipated blacks arc certainly found here and there scattered 
about the country. The ice has been broken, the example set. 

Georgia, which was not long under a black legislature, but which 
early adopted liberal principles of white rule, has been held out, in 
a paragraph which went the round of the papers, as in advance of 
other States in respect of Negro property ; but on examining the 
latest official papers, I think they somewhat detract from the 
grounds of this reputation. Most of the property attributed to 
coloured people consists of household furniture, animals, agricultural 
tools, &c. They have something more than 1|. million dollars 
worth of land out of about 86 millions worth in the State. 
But some of the largest quantities arc in counties where there 
are fewest Negroes, and can hardly be ordinary small farms. I 
fear, too, from all I can learn that, in these days of cheap cotton, 
the Negro-owned lands are not now much increasing. Georgia has 
done nothing special to facilitate the acquisition of land by the 
Negroes, and what I could gather from personal inquiries rather led 
me to think that in this respect they were less forward there than in 
the Carolinas. 

In South Carolina more has been done for iliem and I think 
they have done more for themselves than in most fStates. During 
Carpet-bag rule the States Government established a commission 
to buy estates as they came into the market and settle freedmen 
upon them on fair terms of payment, on exactly the plan recom- 
mended by the last I’arliamentary Committee on the Irish land ; 
and the plan promised success if it had not been interrupted by 
accusations of fraud and embezzlement against those charged with 
the management, and the fall of the Carpet-bag Government. A 
ijiore important and permanent experiment was made on the lands 
sold by the United States Government for taxes on the Coast of 
South Carolina. These lands were not given to the Negroes, but 
were cut up into ton and twenty acre lots, and offered to them for 
purchase on reasonable terras. They were taken up by blacks, 
who by paying for them showed both their ability to help themselves 
and their appreciation of the opportunity offered to them. I visited 
these tracts, and was very greatly interested in the independent and 
self-supporting rural communities which I there .found. They 
were under considerable disadvantages. To begin with, most of 
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them were those low-country Negroes who have been less- than tho 
others civilised by contact with the white man. Then tho lauds on 
which they are settled are those which have been more and more 
falling into decadence owing to the decline in long cotton and rice ; 
so much so that the white proprietors of large portions of such lands 
have suffered them to go out of cultivation, or sold them for a song. 
No other money -fetching staple has yet been found for those lands, 
and they are not suitable for short cotton. Hence tlic Negroes 
have carried on the long cotton culture at a very great disadvantage. 
On the other hand they had tliis considerable advantage that the 
able-bodied men can do much to make the two ends meet by 
occasional labour at the ports, and especially on the great phosphate 
beds which have become a large source of industry and wealth to 
that part of the country. Tho fact that tho men readily avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of hard and remunerative work and make 
most admirable labourers at it — as good, I am told, as any in the world 
— is of itself a practical answer to any suggestion that they are un- 
willing to work. 1 have heard it suggested that Negroes arc some- 
what unreliable workmen for a continuance, and apt to throw up 
and go off* when they have made a little money and want to attend a 
religious camp-meeting or something of tliat kind ; but there is no 
question that for a certain time no workman can bo more steady 
and effective. At seasons when no very hard field-work is necessary, 
these men leave the women and children to hoc and look after the 
crops, while they earn wages by diving for and cleaning the phos- 
pliates. It has probably been an advantage to them that their land 
has not been such as to enable them to live without hard work, men 
and women too. 

They have liad, too, the advantage of aid from friendly Northern 
and other whites, who do for them those things which they cannot 
do for themselves. Some very excellent Northern dealers gin 
and buy their cotton, and white storekeepers have introduced 
among them a wholesome system of ready -money payment. They 
owe very much to the devoted Northern and English ladies who 
have come among them to educate their children. It is somewhat 
difficult to reconcile conflicting statements ; while many or most 
people attribute to the Negro race some very serious social and 
other faults, those who have the best opportunity of knowing these 
land- owning Negroes, represent them as possessed of every virtue ; 
not only those ordinarily conceded to the race, but those usually 
denied — thrift, carefulness, and family aff’ection. They are said to 
save in order to buy farms for their sons, and to bo altogether a' 
growing and progressive community, unremuncrative prices not- 
withstanding. Perhaps some allowance must be made for a kindly 
enthusiasm; but also I am convinced that these people more 
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happily and independently placed and educated to that crave for 
land which of all things leads to thrift, really are much superior to 
the average of the Negro race. I could myself see that their homes 
arc better, and that they have many horses and light carts and other 
evidences of comfort and well-doing. 

I visited some of these people in company with a coloured congress- 
man to whom they much look, and was struck by the eager interest 
with which they (especially the women) questioned him about an 
attack on the title to the lands which has a good deal disturbed 
them. It has been attempted or threatened to question in the courts 
the legality of the sales by XJnited^States authority, under which the 
land came into the hands of the blacks. No doubt it seemed at the 
time that by these forced sales at a cheap rate the lands were sadly 
sacrificed, and, the owners being in rebellious contumacy, the proceeds, 
such as they were, came into the United States Treasury. But, in 
truth, this particular class of land has fallen to so low a value that 
if the sale had taken place now, it would perhaps have scarcely 
realised more than it did when sold after the war. If the money 
in the Treasury were restored to the old owners, justice tempered 
with mercy would be done without disturbance. 

Many proprietors in South Carolina and elsewhere, far from think- 
ing, as some of our colonists seem to think, that the best way to 
make sure of hired labour is to debar the labouring population from 
any independent place on the land, have followed a much wiser 
course, and encourage by all means in their jDOwer the settlement of 
the Negroes on small holdings owned by themselves. They have 
rightly deemed that this is the best way to fix a permanent popula- 
tion from which they can draw labour when needed. They have 
therefore laid out parts of their lands in small lots, and offered faci- 
lities to Negroes willing to purchase. Once the blacks are settled 
down in this way, it is not difficult to maintain friendly relations 
with them. They are still a good deal dependent on the proprietor of 
the estate for liberty to graze their cattle in the woods, and other little 
aids. They are a good-natured, easily-managed race, and they are 
always ready to accept a good spell of work for a time at least. 
Proprietors so situated get plenty of labour when they want it on 
the lands they cultivate themselves, and for any improvements and 
operations that they may undertake. 

On the whole, I am very agreeably surprised to find tho position 
of tho emancipated blacks so good, and the industrial relations be- 
tween them and the whites so little strained and difficult. They are, 
as a rule, good labourers and very tolerable cultivators. A gentle- 
man who has had much experience of them, and who now labours 
among them in one of tho most Negro parts of Virginia, in describing 
their character, said that one might take about one-third of them to 
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be really good and progressive ; another third to be so far well- 
inclined and wbll-doing that with good management and judicious 
treatment they may be made good ; and the remaining third to bo 
bad. But I am inclined to think, from what I saw and learned 
elsewhere, that this description is more correct of a particular tract 
in which many of the best and the worst of the race congregated 
during the war, than of the country generally ; and that .in reality 
both the good thrifty men who have shown a capacity for independ- 
ence, and the bad who prefer idleness and thieving to work, arc far 
less than this saying implies ; the great majority being in the second 
category, who so far do well that under favourable circumstances 
they will settle down into an excellent peasantry. It seemed to mo 
that the present situation gives very good ground of hope, and 1 am 
sanguine of a favourable issue. The position of the cultivators is 
such that they may well, with a little kindly aid, become inde- 
pendent farmers ; and any man inclined to work honestly and well 
can earn sufficiently good wages. 

All that is now wanted to make the Negro a fixed and conservative 
element in American society, is to give him encouragement to, and 
facilities for, making himself, by his own exertions, a small land- 
owner; to do, in fact, for him what we have sought to do 
for the Irish farmer. Land in America is so much cheaper and 
more abundant that it would be infinitely easier to cficct the same 
object there. I would by no moans seek to withdraw the whole 
population from hired labour ; on the contrary, the Negro in many 
respects is so mucli at his best in that function, that I should look to 
a large class of labourers remaining; but I am at the same time 
confident that it would be a very great benefit and stability to the 
country if a large number should acquire by thrift an independent 
position as landowning American citizens. 

Supposing things to settle down peaceably, as I hope they may, I 
go so far as to say that, though nothing is perfect in this world, the 
American blacks are in a fair way of becoming a comfortable well* 
to-do population to a degree found in very few countries ; a condition 
which may compare very favourably not only with the Indian ryot, 
the Russian serf, or the Irish tenant-farmer, but also with the 
Dorsetshire labourer. I doubt whether, on the whole, a bettor 
labouring population, more suited to the climate and country in 
which they find themselves, is anywhere to be found. The whites 
certainly cannot do without them ; already the great drawback to 
the Southern States is the want of that great influx of foreign popu- 
lation which causes the North and West to progress in a geometrical 
ratio ; evidently their true policy is to make the most of the excellent 
population which they have, and they quite see it. The blacks again 
certainly cannot do without the whites ; their own race is not suffi- 
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ciently advanced to fulfil the functions now in the hands of the 
whites. 

Newly educated classes, among races hitherto kept down, are apt 
to over-estimate their own acquirements and powers ; that is the 
tendency of the educated Hindoos of Calcutta and Bombay, and the 
same tendency shows itself among the educated Mulattos and blacks 
in America. It is scarcely surprising that they should chafe against 
the social ostracism of all who have dark blood in their veins, and 
should long for a Utopia in which educated coloured men own no 
superior ; but I think they are entirely wrong in preaching as thcj'- 
now do to their countrymen the advantages of emigration to Liberia 
— which however they do not themselves practise. Probably there 
could be no more notable example of the want of practical ability in 
these men, than their management of the last exodus from Charleston 
to Liberia. The whole thing Was a purely coloured movement, and 
the management was in coloured hands. It seems to have been 
terribly mismanaged ; and the result was that after much loss and 
suffering on the voyage, some of the best of the coloured people who 
had accumulated money enough to set them up most comfortably in 
farms of their own in America, were drained of everything they 
possessed for the expenses of the voyage, and landed in a country 
where they could earn as labourers about half what they could in 
their native America, the cost of living being also infinitely dearer. My 
advice would certainly be — to the blacks in America, Stay at home, 
and make the best of an excellent situation,^' — to the 'whites, ‘*T)o 
all you can to keep these people, conciliate them and make the most 
of them.” I am confident that this may and will be done if only 
political difficulties and unsettlements do not mar the prospect, and 
in this view I must now look at the political situation. 

Geohc; k C a m i* b k i.l . 

{To he concluded in the next Number.) 



THE URGENT NEED FOR AMENDING OUR 
BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION. 

By no means the least of tlio incidental difficulties arising from a 
rapid increase of trade as carried on by the complex aids of modern 
credit — the swift transit and transference of commodities over enor- 
mous distances — and the still swifter diffusion of intelligence — is 
the development on a large scale of the necessity of dealing with the 
estates of bankrupts — some honest and unfortunate ; many more reck- 
less without being either unfortunate or honest ; and a vast residuum 
who live by carefully calculating the degree of credulity, indolence, 
and forbearance of which creditors are cajmblo under the existing 
state of the law and its administration. 

The note at the fooP of the page shows very plainly that during 
the great expansion of business in this country which commenced with 
the railway and free trade development of 1840 — 5, the attention 
of the Legislature has been largely occupied with the failure of one 
system of bankruptcy procedure after another. The ability, patience, 
industry, learning, and knowledge of mankind and of business 
bestowed on these investigations is cogent and obvious proof of the 
inherent intricacy of the subject itself. Indeed, there is hardly 
a department of public administration in which the really moving 
forces to be controlled and directed to a given end are so dissimilar 
and conflicting. The ideal of a sound bankruptcy law is that it 

(1) Tho modern lei^irtlation of England and Wales l)Ogan ’Nvith. tlio act of 1571 (lo 
Eliz. c. 7), which ran on till I70(i (4 Anno, c. 17). Various amending acts occurred ; but 
it was not till 1825 (G Goo. IV. c, 16) that, under Lord Eldon, a consolidating and 
enlarging act was passed, founded on tho elaborate report of the Commons Sol<jct Com- 
mittee of 1817. Jn IS31 (I and 2 Wm. IV. c. 56) “ oincialism ’ ’ was sot up by Lord 
Brougham by tho establishment of the Bankruptcy Court, with its Ihreo judges, thirty 
ollieial assignees, messengers, &c. The years 1839-10 were marked by the inquiries of 
a Koyal Commission, resulting in 1812 in tho act 5 and 0 Vie. c. 122, which extended 
tho Court of Bankruptcy to tho provinces, by setting iq) District Bankruptcy Courts, 
each with its staff of official assignees, &c. In 1847, by 10 and 11 Vic. c. 102, Iho 
Court of Eeview was abolished, and bankruptcy jurisdiction restored to the Courts of 
Chancery. In 1819 thorc woro committees of both Lords and Commons on the bill 
which (in 1849) became the Bankrupt Iiaw Consolidation Act. In 1863-4 there was 
another Koyal Commission. In 1861 there was an aot bi-inging insolvent debtors under 
tho procedure of bankruptcy, and authorising deeds of arrangement between bankrupts and 
creditors. In 1864-6 there was a strong Commons Select Committee, who recommended 
in substance the abolition of officialism and the adoption of tho system which finally (after 
tho failure of bills in 1866 and again under Lord Cairns in 1867) was embodied by liord 
Ilathcrley in the act of 1869, at tho present time in force. In 1875 Lord Cairns pro- 
cured a departmental report on the defects disclosed in practice in the act of 1869, and in 
1876, 1877, and 1 878 amending bills were introduced under his direction, but failed to pass. 
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shall accomplish swiftly’, cheaply, and justly four things, viz. 
(1) the collection and distribution of the property of the bankrupt 
among his creditors according to their rights and priorities ; (2) the 
realisation of that property whatever may bo its multifarious or 
scattered character, in the best manner and at the smallest cost ; 
(3) such an examination of the bankrupt himself, his conduct, affairs, 
and character, as will in the public interest effectually distinguish 
in the verdict of final discharge between the honest, the unfortunate, 
the reckless, and the bad ; and (4) lastly, that all this shall be done 
by a practical blending of the functions of the public tribunal, 
seeking only the ends of justice ; and of the action of the private 
creditor, devoted chiefly to his escape from the loss he has incurred 
by turning the bankrupt’s assets to the best account. 

Oddly as it may appear, it is not the less true that the root-diffi- 
culty of a good bankruptcy law in this country consists in the 
unwillingness of the creditors, — tliat is of those who have actually 
lost money”, frequently to a large amount, by the bankrupt — to follow 
up with activity and energy the measures necessary to expose mis- 
conduct, or even to realise assets in the best way. In all the in- 
quiries and debates which have taken place since 1817, this holding 
back of the creditors has been pointed out as the initial impedimenL 
“ It is the supineness of the creditors,” said Lord Hatherley in the 
debate in the Lords, on Juno 2, 1876, “interested in the manage- 
ment of the bankrupt’s estate which constitutes the vast difficulty”. 
There is the same difficulty in dealing with the winding up of public 
companies. The shareholders, except upon the occurrence of some 
very great scandal, will not interest themselves, and hence gross 
failures of justice. In private cases creditors mostly write ofI‘ the 
loss as a bad debt.” And his lordship added a remark which is very 
true, and states a still further reason for non-interference on the 
side of the creditor. “ If,” ho said, “ the claim of the creditor is 
very large, he docs not wish his name to appear at all. In support 
of his credit in his trade his desire is to conceal his loss as much as 
possible, and he therefore discourages public procedure.” 

Here, however, the wishes of the creditor come into direct contact 
with the interests of the public. For the benefit of tho trading com- 
munity the want of prudence and caution on the part of the creditor, 
as well as the circumstances of the failure of the bankrupt, should 
be made equally public ; and for the obvious reason that everything 
which tends to the restraining of credit to improper persons is dis- 
tinctly in favour of the honest and industrious dealer ; and a system 
of bankruptcy practice the essence of which shall be publicity is 
essential as the complement of the acts which, with great wisdom and 
the best results, have abolished all imprisonment for debts not dis- 
• honestly contracted. The certainty of full exposure in the event of 
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the failure of a borrower would restrain and put an end to no small 
part of the huge and progressive advances which have been the oppro- 
brium of so many of the revelations of late years. 

This supinoncss of creditors is not a thing to be mot* by barren 
laments and denunciations, but to bo dealt with as one of the leading 
facts of the problem to be solved. After all, it is a diificulty of per- 
fectly obvious origin. The natural history of a bad debt is very well 
understood and appreciated by most persons who liave seen much of 
commercial life. In nine cases out of ten it begins in foolish good- 
nature, lack of judgment, or lack of knowledge on the part of the 
creditor — none of them circumstances which the human mind likes 
to keep before it any longer than can be helped. Sometimes the 
mischief arises from too easy reliance on the personal assurances of 
some old friend or relative, who has strong reasons for becoming a 
largo borrower on bad security. The sting of deception is then 
added to the remembrance of error, and the whole subject is a plague 
and a disgust. The money is gone and the loaf of the ledger is 
crossed out ; and the creditor is not in a mood to waste precious time 
and good money, accompanied, bo it remembered, by the exposure of 
his own folly or misfortune, in the pursuit of vanishing dividends 
and tardy vengeance. The remedy for the public evils arising from 
the operation of these not unnatural motives is precisely that com- 
bination of the functions of tho tribunal and the action of the 
creditor which 'wc have just referred to as indispensable. Tho 
tribunal apart from the creditor will not and cannot collect the 
assets in the best way. The creditor apart from tho tribunal will 
not investigate tho conduct and affairs of the bankrupt with the care 
and impartiality required by trading morality and public justice. 

The history of our bankruptcy legislation is in substance a narra- 
tive of the theories propounded and tho experiments tried during tho 
last fifty years for accomplishing these two objects. 

Down to the act of the fourth year of Queen Anne (1706), the 
law relating to bankrupts was wholly in the interest of the creditor, 
and was full of the savage punishments of the seventeenth century, 
to be inflicted in every case in which illicit appropriation of property 
was apparent. Tho act of 1706 for the first time introduced pro- 
visions (very imperfect, it is true) for the discharge of tho debtor 
after tho surrender and distribution of all his effects. With some 
amendments this statute remained in force till the passing, under 
Lord Eldon, of the Consolidating and Enlarging Act of 1825, founded 
upon the exhaustive inquiry by the Commons Select Committee of 
1817-18. The members of that Select Committee well deserve to be 
held in grateful remembrance for the industry and skill with which 
they unravelled in great detail the intricacies of, at that time, a new 
field of legislative and commercial investigation ; and it is in a 
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degree disheartening to read in their report of sixty years ago a 
recital of evils and defects which, with but small alteration, would 
apply to the present time. 

“The prominent evils,” say the Committee, “ of which the public have reason 
to complain are — (1) tho want of care to secure the bankrupt’s property, his 
books and papers, immediately after his bankruptcy ;l (2) the facilitj'' with which 
debts are admitted in consequence of the imperfect provision for their 
investigation ; (S) the want of power on the part of tho Commissioners of Bank- 
rupts to expunge debts improperly admitted ; (4) tho defective management of 
tho bankrupt’s estate in consequence of tho absence of any sufficient motive to 
secure activity on the part of assignees ; (5) the insufficient means of inves- 
tigating tho conduct of tho bankrupt and comi>eUitifj him to afford assistance to 
tho assignees from tho earliest to the latest stage of tho proceeding ; (6) tho 
ease with which undeserving and oven dishonest bankrupts obtain thoir certifi- 
cates, and tho total absence of all discrimination between culpability and mis- 
fortune ; (7) tho law by which capital punishment is ordered to bo inflicted 
upon fraudulent bankrupts and upon those who do not surrender, is so severe 
and so repugnant to the common sentiments of mankind that it becomes totally 
inefficient in its operation, and henco tho most flagitious individuals escape with 
impunity ; (8) tho difficulty in securing an early and full division of the bank- 
rupt’s property among his creditors ; (9) the inadequate allowance made to 
bankrupts upon tho amount of dividends paid, by which creditors are deprived 
of tho full co-operation of the bankimpt.” 

The legislative measure giving effect in great degree to the 
recommendations of the Committee of 1817-18 did not become law 
till 1825, when the Bankruptcy Act of that year repealed twenty-one 
then existing acts, and consolidated and enlarged the law. The act 
of 1825 (1) permitted for the first time majorities of creditors to bind 
minorities; (2) it sanctioned the principle of arrangements, but left 
them to be carried out by complex deeds; (3) it prescribed that 
assignees should pay a final dividend within eighteen months ; and 
(4) it left in full force the control of the Commissioners of Bankrupts 
over the realisation and distribution of the estate. In 1831 there 
came another act, under Lord Brougham, the effect of which was to 
apply to bankruptcy the extensive machinery of Officialism, which, 
with various modifications, continued till the passing in 18G9 of the 
statute now in force. The act of 1831 pensioned ofi‘ the Commis- 
sioners of Bankrupts and set up a Court of Review, composed of a 
chief and three junior judges ; and thirty official assignees were 
appointed to act with creditors^ assignees. Power to discharge the 
debtor was taken from tho assignees and given to the court. 

In 1842 another extension of the Official system was made by 
constituting District Bankruptcy Courts, with twelve commissioners, 


(1) This very serious evil and abuse is not yet cured. Indeed, the power still 
exercised by the banknipt in selecting the accountant to take possession of the books 
and papers before they can be seen by any creditor is a fertile source of injustice to 
creditors. There can be no real reform until this exercise of patronage by the bankrupt 
at the expense of creditors is sternly suppressed 
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twelve deputy registrars, and thirty official assignees. In 1847 the 
Court of Review was abolished and bankruptcy business again placed 
under the Court of Chancery. In 1849 an act passed directing that 
certificates of discharge to bankrupts should bo of three classes, 
according to the merits of each case ; but the plan failed because* 
in practice the distinction was not well enforced, and so long 
as a bankrupt got his discharge the quality of his certificate was not 
considered. In 18G1 insolvent debtors were brought under the 
bankruptcy law and the old Insolvent Debtors’ Court abolished ; and, 
in addition to the official assignee and the unpaid creditors’ assignee, 
creditors were authorised to employ a paid manager. At length, in 
18G9, after much contention, and after the failure of an elaborate bill 
by Lord Cairns in 1867, Lord Hathcrlcy succeeded in passing the 
statute which is now in force, and against the defects of which the 
outcry has of late years become so loud and general. 

The leading features of the act were — (1) that it abolished the 
excessive officialism which had prevailed since 18t31, by putting an 
end to the official assignees, in whoso hands had been lodged by 
compulsory clauses the collection and distribution of the assets; 
(2) it abolished imprisonment for debt ; (3) it placed the administra- 
tion of the estate in the hands of creditors, by recpiiring them to 
appoint an unpaid committee of inspection from among themselves, 
and also a paid trustee to carry out the directions of the committee ; 
(4) it provided three modes of settlement, viz. bankruptcy, liquidation 
by arrangement, and composition. In bankruptcy the court adjudi- 
cates the debtor bankrupt on the petition of a creditor and holds 
a meeting of the creditors and examines the bankrupt in open 
court. In liquidation and composition the debtor takes the initiative 
by calling a meeting of his creditors, who determine whether his 
estate shall be wound up under bankruptcy or by liquidation or com- 
position ; but whichever mode may be adopted, there is a committee 
of inspection and a paid trustee. In bankruptcy, returns and accounts 
have to be rendered to the court ; while under liquidation and com- 
position the interference of the court is almost wholly got rid of. 

Wo have now before us the trial and failure of at least three plausible 
schemes and theories of bankrupt law. First, there was the mixed 
system of creditors’ control and legal interference, in the form of the 
Commissioners of Bankrupts, which prevailed to 1831, combined with 
an oppressive power of imprisoning the debtor. Second, there was the 
Officialism of the Court of Review, the District Courts, the official 
assignees, messengers, ushers, brokers, &c., placed by the law in 
compulsory charge of the estate, to the practical exclusion of the 
creditors. And lastly, there is the Paid Trustee system set up in 
1869, on the abolition of officialism and in pursuance of the theory 
that, as the realisation of the property in the best manner was for 
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the direct benefit of the creditors, they would vigilantly superintend 
the process. 

The failure of the Officialism of 1831 — 69 was utter and disastrous. 
The wonder is that it endured so long, and the wonder is still greater 
that it should at any time have been thought possible that the 
realisation of bankrupt estates could ever be accomplished with 
economy and satisfaction by an order of exalted government officials, 
to whose convenience, temper, and caprice the whole body of creditors 
wore held in bondage. Of course there were abuses and neglects of 
duty; and still more of course there were large defalcations in 
accounts, the details of which will be found in the report of the 
departmental committee appointed by Lord Westbury in May, 1864. 
Compulsory Officialism has been condemned by conclusive experiment 
as costly, dilatory, wasteful, and corrupt. 

Of the failure of the Paid Trustee system set up in 1869 we will 
now speak ; but with a few important words of preface to the effect 
that at least four positive results have been established as landmarks 
in bankruptcy legislation bj^ the experience of the last sixty years, 
and these are — (1) the wisdom and success of the abolition of aU 
imprisonment for debt where fraud is absent ; (2) the wisdom and 
success of including traders and non-traders in the bankruptcy law ; 
(3) the wisdom and success of promoting on principle arrangements 
and compositions between debtors and creditors ; and (4) the wisdom 
and success of regarding the final discharge of the debtor, under 
fitting conditions, as one of the most important ends of this class of 
legislation. 

II. 

The speech of Lord Cairns in the Upper House on Juno 2nd, 
1876, in introducing the Bankruptcy Amendment Bill of that year, 
is the highest, and in substance almost the best authority, to be 
referred to regarding the defects of the present law. Lord Cairns 
said — 

Tho act of 1869, to a greater extent than had ever before been contem- 
plated, handed over to creditors the management of bankrupt estates. But 
this change has produced evils which are now loudly complained of. These 
comijlaints were laid before mo last year (1875), and I determined to appoint a 
small committee of those who wore best qualified to judge of the matter. The 
members of that committee wore Mr. Buport Kettle, a county court judge at 
Wolverhampton, who has groat practical knowledge of tho working of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, especially in the country ; Mr. James B. Brougham, an 
experienced registrar of the London Court of Bankruptcy ; Mr. Mansfield 
Parkyns, the comptroller, who makes an annual return of the expenses of 
bankruptcy ; Mr. Henry Nicol, an officer of tho Treasury, to whose care tho 
details of tho finances of the county courts are entrusted; and, lastly, Mr. 
llackwood, who, perhaps, more than any other acting solicitor, has experience of 
the working of the bankmptcy system. That committee have made a report 
now before the public, and not the less valuable because of its oonoiseness.” 
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Fortified by this latest body of evidence collected by trained 
experts, and speaking from his own professional experience, Lord 
Cairns was able to use very precise and plain language in describing 
the evils to bo cured. 

“ The principle,** ho said, “ of the act of 1860 is, that tho creditors shall 
choose as their trustee a person in whom they have confidence, and that tho 
trustee shall take tho responsibility of realising the property of tho bankrupt 
and dividing it among tho creditors. In theory nothing can bo more plausible, 
but in practice nothing more futile. It is found in actual fact that it is 
impossible to got tho creditors to work together, and tho power falls to one or 
two persons. The committee say, ‘It happens not occasionally, but so fro- 
<luontly as almost to form tlm rnle^ that a stranger, so far as appears on the face 
of tho proceedings, is enabled by tho proxies ho has obtained to vote himself 
tiuste(j, to fix his own remuneration, to nominate tho committee of inspection, 
to order tho payment of his own costs, and finally to vote in liquidation cases 
the dobto5-'s discharge. Wo roj)ort both upon oui* own oxperioiico, and upon 
tho information wo have collected, that nearly all tho evils wliich have led to so 
mucli dissatisfaction with tho working of tho act of 18(39 can bo traced to the 
direct or indirect effects of tho IVoxy system ; and that in our ojiinion no effectual 
clioclv can bo given to these evils so long as remunerativo employment is tlio 
prize for wliioh proxies can be used. * . . . . 

“In cases of faquidation or Composition tho trustee is absolutely master of 
tho situation. li('. decides what debts shall bo proved, and in all respects 
what shall be done in tho luiuidation of the estate. Hero is an extract of a 
letter addressed to mein January (lS7d>) by tho Mercantile Law Amondmont 
Sociel.y : ‘ As a rule, creditors rarely attend Iho mootings convened by the 
bankrupt at any time within a month of his petition, and at any time or place 
ho plea<!cs. Tlio result is that tho debtor, by the aid of tho proxies of family, 
friendly, fully-sccurcd, fictitious, and fmpiently bribed creditors, can got released 
from his debts upon almost .my terms ho thinks fit. Tho official returns of tho 
comptroller show that thoro has been a regular aiid continuous decrease in tho 
dividend per pr)nnd of tho compositions allowed to creditors in each j’oar since 
1869.’ This, my lords, is a very serious statement, coming from tho quarter 
it doos.**^ 

It is, however, fully sustained by the Committee of 1875, who saj", 
It is tlie common practice for proxies to be held by persons who 
at the meeting affirm they represent the views of independent credi- 
tors, but who in realitu arc paid and retained by the debtor or the 
candidate for tho trusteeship. Whenever there are assets out of 

(1) In support of tho statement given ahovj?, tho following actual case maj' be cited : 
— The Times of 13th Nov., 1878, contained details of Ihc “ liquidation by arrangement” 
of tho old West India firm, recently known as Cottam, Morton, and Co., 4, Lombard 
(^'oiirt, City. The firm failed in August, 1878, with liabilities for £194,000, and with 
assets which, in effect, arid after deducting doubtful entries, were under £7,000. Tho 
first meeting of creditors was held on 12th Sept. last. At that meeting tho statement of 
accoimts was for the first time produced, and by tho aid of proxies, chiefly from relations 
and private friends, and in spite of the opposition of bona-Jlde creditors, to whom no 
notice was given of tho intention of the bankrupts to apply thoro and then for their 
discharge, the discharge was effectually voted ; and tho debtors were set free without 
the prospect of any dividend arising ; and without the production of any accounts 
under conditions which permitted bond-Jlde creditors to examine them. Tho assets will 
probably sulfico to ‘pay the costs of tho liquidator, who was, of course, in effect selected 
by the debtors themselves. 
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which heavy costs may be paid there is much canvassing and tout- 
ing for proxies. Proxies are often bought and sold when required 
to turn the scale in favour of some resolution.'^ 

At the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
held at Sheffield in August, 1878, Mr. Martin, the delegate from 
Plymouth, declared, amidst loud applause, ‘'that the Bankruptcy 
Act of 1869 was a disgrace to the country Its plan of liquida- 

tion served only to give debtors an opportunity of swindling their 
creditors. It was nothing less than a legal means of robbery." 
And reams of testimony could, if needful, be cited to the same effect, 
but every purpose will be served by inserting the following 
Memorial to the Prime Minister, presented in January, 1879, by fifty 
of the most eminent of the bankers and merchants in the City of 
London. 

The memorial sets forth — 

“ That your Memorialists are, and h«avo been for many years lar;:;fily engaged 
in Dunking and Commerce, and by reason of tho extent and ebaraeter of their 
transactions, havo had ample moans of observing the effect of the Dankrn])tcy 
Act of 18G9, both as regards Creditors and Debtors ; and your Memorialists 
have to represent to your Lordship and tho Government of which 5'ou aro tho 
head, that the cxperionco of every year adds largely to tho body of disastrous 
facts, which show that tho speedy amendment of tho Act of 1809 has becomo 
one of the most urgent necessities of the time; both in the ijitorest of iho 
mercantile class, and for tho maintonanco of that high tone of commercial 
morals and honour for which this country has been distinguished. 

“The defects of tho present Dankrui)tcy Law iriay ho shortly staled as 
follows : — 

First : — ^It affords new and vicious facilities to insolvent persons to escape 
from tho reasonable control and supervision of tbeir Creditors, by 
privato arrangoments, wholly beyond tho jurisdiction of any Ihihlic 
Court or Judge. And by reason of thes(3 facilities, it is the fact that 
every year there is an increasing number of cases in which the 
grievous and dangerous scandal is exhibited of men failing for vast 
liabilities, and linding it easy, in consequence of tho defects of llio 
present law, to got their si)ccdy discharge by the payment of no divi- 
dend, or a dividend of some small fraction of a pound, or even shilling ; 
and without being subjected to any ofticient investigation of their 
affairs, or of tho conduct and proceedings which havo led to their 
Insolvency. 

Second : — ^That tho present law is rendered practically nugatory, by leaving 
to those who have already incurred losses, the investigation of tho 
Bankrupt’s affairs ; and has laid upon them tho obligation of exposing 
the misconduct of Bankrupts, which, in the plain interests of public 
morality and commercial i)olicy, should ho dealt with not as a private 
matter, but by a Public Court and Judge. Expeiienco has amply 
proved that reliance on Creditors to perform theso onerous and costly 
functions is entirely futile. Tho Bankruptcy Act of 1861 did contain, 
in clause 159, provisions for the interference and action of tho Court in 
all cases of misconduct on tho part of the Bankrupt, with a view to his 
exposure and punishment ; but in consequence of tho failure of legis- 
lation to provide an efficient Court and Judge, these most salutary 
provisions were never enforced. 
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Third : — ^That owing to the rapid growth and increasing complexities of 
modern business, as carried on by private partnerships and Joint Stock 
Companies, limited and unlimited, English and Foreign, it has bopome 
perfectly clear that until there is established a Court of Bankruptcy 
under the i^rosidoncy of a Judge, distinguished as a Mercantile Lawyer, 
and free to give his whole time and attention to the administration of 
his Court, it is impossible that Insolvent Debtors can be adequately 
dealt with by means of public judicial process, and the estates apper- 
taining to thorn expeditiously and econonucally distributed. The 
same remark is applicable to the Winding-up of Joint Stock Com- 
])anios ; a branch of insolvent business of increasing extent, and un- 
fortunately of increasing notoriety for scandals, and failures of justice. 
Your Memorialists desire to represent that, in their opinion, groat 
public advantage would arise by the assignment to the efficient Court 
and Judge — which they respectfully but earnestly recommend — ^not 
only of the insolvency business arising from the failure of private 
persons and firms, but also arising from the failure of Joint Stock 
Companies, as well as from the estates of deceased Insolvent Debtors.” 


The memorial was signed by a list of the very first houses in the 
City, that would fill a closely printed page of this Review. 

The Comptroller in Bankruptcy (Mr. Mansfield Parkyns) reports 
annually to the Lord Cliancellor, for presentation to Parliament, on 
the business of each calendar year. Of the throe processes of arrange- 
ment between a bankrupt and his creditors established in 1869, the 
official records give details only of the bankruptcies,’’ that is wind- 
ings-up commenced on the adverse petition of creditors, and carried 
through under the supervision of the court. “ Liquidations ” are 
windings-up on the petition of the debtor, with the concurrence of 
the creditors, and of the details of them nothing is known officially, 
for the accounts of the trustee are not subject to any audit of the 
court. Of compositions,”^ in like manner, nothing is known except 
the number and amount of the compositions. 

During the eight years 1870 — 7 there wore — 


Bankruptcies 8,275 

Liquidations 31,051 

Compositions .... 20,270 

51,921 

60,196 

that is to say, the liquidations were one-half of the whole, the com- 
positions one-third, and the bankruptcies less than one-sixth; showing 
very plainly that there resides somewhere a strong motive power in 
favour of liquidation. And this becomes the more plain when wo 
find, from 1870 to 1877, the liquidations steadily rising from 2,0 r 35 
to 6,239 per annum, or nearly threefold; the compositions from 
1,616 to 3,327 per annum, or more than double ; and the bankruptcies 
falling from 1,351 to 967 per annum, or less by one-third. 

The number of bankruptcies set on foot by creditors has remained 
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steady at about 800 per annum. The decline from 1,351 in 1870 to 
967 in 1877 has arisen from the significant preference of debtors for 
liquidation or composition. The following table and note^ give 
details : — 

I. — Bankiiuptcy Act, 1869: Enoiani) and Wales. Number oe Cases 

CARRIED THROUOn BANKRUPTCY, AS PER ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Yeur. i Bankruptcies, j 

Year. 

Bankruptcies. 

j Year. 

Bonkniptcics. | 


No. 


No. 


No. 1 

1870 

1,351 ! 

1873 

915 

1 1876 

976 ; 

1871 

1,238 , 

1874 

930 

1 1877 

967 i 

1872 

933 i 

1875 

9(>3 


1 

i 

1 

Totals . 

3,522 ! 


2,810 

1 

i 

1,943 ; 

. .1 

Average | 

1,174 : 

1 1 

927 

|! 

948 1 


As regards liquidations and compositions we condense the follow- 
ing facts from the Comptroller’s report of 1877 : — 

In 1868, undor the Bankruptcy Act of 1861, there were 8,04.> liquidations 
and compositions, and 9,195 bankruptcies. Then came the Amending Act of 
1868, directed to euro some of the abuses of liquidation by trust deeds, and 
the result was shown in the following year, 1869, when the trusts fell to 
nearly one-half (4,068 instead of 8,045), and the number of bankruptcies rose 
12 percent, (from 9,195 to 10,696), showing that even the partial amendment 
of 1868 drove into the more searching process of bankruptcy t3,677 debtors who 
before the change would have pleasantly slipped through liquidation. After tlib 
Act of 1869, there was in 1870 a still further decline of the trusts to 6,051 
(from 4,668), indicating that 1,017 debtors did like to face the new and what 
was supposed to be the shari)or process. But the able and skilful solicitors 
and accountants soon discovered that the Paid Trustee, set up by carefully 
manipulated proxies and who practically is required to render only such accounts 
as he thinks fit, could most successfully stifle or defy the creditors’ committee, 
and accordingly the 3,051 tnists of 1870 has rapidly risen to the 8,566 (composed 
of 3,327 compositions and 5,239 liquidations) of seven years later (1877). These 
facts do indicate, however, that by rendering the law more stringent an imme- 
diate effect is produced in largely diminishing the crowd of doubtful cases.” 

The following table (II) gives the ‘‘liquidations” for the eight 
years 1870 — 77, together with the total and average liabilities : — 

(1) In 1876 the Comptroller gave the details of 564 casos carried through “ Bankruptcy,’* 
in 82 of which, with £107,000 of liabilitios, there wore no assets; in 192 other cases, 
with £340,000 of liabilities, all the assets wore absorbed in expenses ; and in 278 other 
cases, with £880,000 of liabilities, there was some dividend, but the expenses were 24 
per cent, of the assets. Similar details for 759 casos in 1877, with the general result for 
the two years, show tliat in about one-half of the bankruptcy coses there arc either no 
assets at all, or the whole of what assets there were disappoofod in expenses. Figures 
ore given for 1877, which show the almost ludicrous tendency of bankrupt debtors to 
magnify their assets in the statements they file. Thus assets put down by debtom at 
three millions wore estimated by their trustees at only half a million. 
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II.— Bankruptcy Act, 1S69: EInglanp and AVales. Arstraut ok (\>mp- 
tuoller’s Annual RfvruRNs — ‘‘ IjIouidatton.s ly Arrangement” 
retween DEUTOliS AND THEIR CREDITORS. 



I 

1 Liabilities. ; j 

1 

1 

Liabilities. 

Tear. 

Cases. 



Year. 

Cases. 



Total, 

Average, j 

Total. 

Average. 





1870 

No. 

2,035 

Million £ 

0-23 

£ ' 
3,000 : 

1874 ; 

No. 

: 1,440 

Million £ 

11-13 

£ 

2,500 

1871 

2,872 

G‘55 

2,260 i 

1875 

' 4.233 

12-48 

3,000 

1872 

3,001 

8-42 

2,270 j 

1870 

, 4,980 

11-18 

2,240 

1873 

4,152 

11-02 

2,050 

I 1877 

1 5,239 

i 

11 -.VJ 

2,200 

Uour years’ 7 
totals ; 

12,752 

32*22 

i 

Four years’ 'I 
totals 3 

llS,898 

40-38 


Four years’ \ 
average 3 

3,190 

8-05 

. 2,545 ' 

i • 

■ Four years’ ) 
average 3 

1 4,724 

10-00 

2,485 


The points of this table arc three : (1) the steady rise in the number 
of liquidations from 2,0B5 to D,2d0 per annum ; (2) tho equally 
steady rise of the total liabilities got rid of by the dobtors on easy 
terms from G.j to 11^ millions per annum ; (G) the equally steady full 
of the (iveraye liabilities from .€3,000 to €2,200 indicating a sys- 
tematic extension of tlio ‘‘ free-and-easy way of escape to lower 
branches of trade. 

In a table ^ (HI.) J^t foot we are able to compile from the ofheial 

1) II J. — JJANKitrnvY Act, IKGU : IjNoi.anii ani> Wai.ks. Aiwtu u r or (Jomi'Tuoi.lku’k Anm aj. 

ReTUJINS as Ithi.AUIIS “ ^\)M POSITIONS ” OP DlBTOUS W’nil TUP, 111 (JllKDITOUS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Year. 

TotfU. 

I Not exceeding 

1 D. in £. 

i 

Not oxoei'ding 
2«. U(/. in £. 

Not exeoerting 

5 . 1 . in £. 

'Fotal 
Cjises Dol 

Cases. 

Liabili- 

tio-s. 

Cases. 

ProiKir- 

tioii. 

Cases. 

Piopor- 

ln>ii. 

(JUBCH. 

Propor- 

tion. 

exceed- 
ing r».v. 


No. 

Million £, 

No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

I'er went. 

No. 

1870 

1,616 

3-29 

76 

4-7 

200 

12 8 

‘190 

30-3 

772 

1871 

2,170 

3'G3 

' 18C 

8-6 

•101 

21-4 

703 

32 -4 

1,393 

1872 

2,208 

3-21 

1 269 

13-8 : 

o4U 

21-5 

617 

29-3 

1,456 


5,994 

10-13 

^531 

9-0 ’ 

1,150 

19-0 

1,840 

300 

3,621 

1873 

2,42-2 

4-12 

126 

17-6 i 

562 

23-2 

702 

29-0 

1,G90 

1874 

2,5 19 

5-21 

501 

19-7 i 

558 

21-9 

744 

29-2 

1,803 

1875 

2,691 

6-06 

541 

20-1 1 

610 

23-8 

790 

29.4 

1.971 


7,662 

15-39 

1,468 

20-0 

1,760 

23-0 

2,236 

29-0 

5,461 

i 

1876 

3,287 

6-85 

739 

22-6 

839 

25-5 

880 

26*8 

1 2,458 

1877 

3,327 

4-96 

610 

18-4 ] 

889 

20-7 

931 

28-0 

1 2,430 

1 


6,614 

10-81 

S 1,349 

20-0 

1.728 

26-0 

1,811 

\ 

27-0 

4,888 1 

Total, 8 years 

20,270 

36-30 

' 3,348 

IC-O jj 

4,638 

23-0 

5,887 1 

30-0 

13,973 

Average, 8 yre. 

2,630 

4*66 

1 420 


680 

— 

738 

— 

1,760 

Averages : — 
1870—2 


3-40 

180 

... 1 

383 

19-0 

1 

1 613 

1 

30-0 ' 

1,207 

1873—6 

2,664 

6-13 

480 


687 


1 744 

kEB 

1,821 

1876—7 

3,305 
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reports more extended details relating to ^'compositions.*^ The 
chief results of the table are four : (1) the rise in the "compositions” 
from 1,610 to 3,327 per annum ; (2) the rise in the total liabilities 
from 3;^ to 5 millions per annum ; (3) the startling increase in the 
number of cases in which the dividends do not exceed one shilling 
in the £ from 5 per cent, of the whole mass of cases in 1870 to 20 
per cent, seven years later, and the similar increase from 13 to 27 
per cent, of the cases in which not more thaii half-a-crown in the £ 
is paid, and (4) the rise of the total cases in which not more than five 
shillings in the £ is paid from 772 to 2,430, or more than three-fold. 

Not only arc the complaints loud and deep of the effect of the 
Act of 1869 in permitting the easy escape of scheming and roguish 
debtors, but thc}'^ are fully as emphatic regarding the excessive and 
growing costliness of liquidation and composition, and (as we have 
seen in Table III.) the rapid descent of dividends to a point where 
they vanish altogether. Upon this subject we compile from the 
Report of 1875 to the Lord Chancellor and from the annual returns 
of the Comptroller the following evidence : — 

“ The committee find that tho complaints of the expense of the present 
system are well founded. Tho oj^ortuiiity of miming up large expenses has 
led to most reprehensible practices in the conduct of estates. One of tho greatest 
of the abuses is tho accumulating uncontrolled in tho hands of trustees of 
largo sums of money arising from realised property and undivided dividends. 
These funds are at present used by the trustees as they please ; and, although 
belonging to a variety of separate estates, are mostly mixed together in the 
trustee’s piivato account. Those monies should be paid into the Bank of 
England, and would certainly maintain there an average balance of two or 
three million ^ sterling at present unprofitable, ‘ except bo much of it as may be, 
and no doubt is, employed for their own use by trustees in liquidation and some- 
times in bankruptcy.’” The Comptroller says, “ Tho use of this fund would, 
as under former acts, indemnify tho public for tho cost of the couits (a cost 
now provided by Parliament) and tho heavy expense of prosecutions under tho 
Debtors Act, 1809, and might relievo creditors from some direct charges ,* but, 
of much greater importance to them, tho funds realised, amounting to nearly 
four millions per annum, would be placed in security, and a strong temptation 
to trustees to speculate with them and to delay dividends would bo removed.” 

It will scarcely be denied that the evidence now collected regard- 
ing tbo working and effects in practice of the Act of 1869 justifies 
fully at least the four following conclusions, viz. : — 

1. That while right and sound in the principle of abolishing the 
excessive officialism of 1831 — 69, and restoring to the creditors the 
opportunity of full control in the realisation of the bankrupt's estate, 
and full power to deal with the bankrupt himself, either by bank- 
ruptcy or by liquidation or composition without bankruptcy, tho 

(1) Very competent judges say that tho balance would bo nearer five than three 
millions. But whether three or five millions, it is quito certain that the profit to bo 
derived by the Treasury from the surplus balances will bo far greater than the total 
cxi)enBe of the most pcifcctly reformed system and tho most efficient court and judge. 
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Act is pervaded by the fatal defect of ;supposi^ that the vigilance 
and zeal of the creditors, for their own and tWpublic interest, will 
be sufficient to ensure the best realisation and earliest distribution of 
the assets ; as well as the most fitting* tmtment of the bankrupt 
himself, on grounds of commercial morals and public justice. Most 
ample and varied experience has proved beyond all cavil that the 
reluctant, scattered, and conflicting interests of creditors arc not to 
be relied on for a moment as against the strong personal motives 
and concentrated energies of the debtor, his confederates, and 
friends to take advantage of every loophole and technicality of the 
law to escape from a crushing burden of liabilities, whether honestly 
or recklessly incurred. 

2. That the plan of a paid trustee to collect and administer the 
estate is in itself sound, but unless subjected to a more vigilant, 
central, and judicial control than any committee of creditors can 
or will exercise, it is source of the most reprehensible abuses and 
delays, and the cause of excessive and growing expense. 

*i. That the exceedingly lucrative nature of the office of paid 
trustee has, speaking generally, rapidly created a large body of 
persons — accountants, solicitors, and others — who seek to extend 
their occupations and their gains by establishing a reputation 
among debtors for the astuteness, audacity, and stubbornness with 
which they protect from disagreeable consequences oven the most 
oucstionablc insolvents who become their clients ; jind the largo 
success which has attended the operations of these persons is among 
the strongest reasons for amending a law under which it is possible 
for so demoralising a system to flourish. 

4. That without in any degree going back to the exploded official- 
ism of 1831 — 69, the remedy required is so to strengthen the control 
of the Bankruptcy Court as to enable it to perform those functions 
of vigilance in the public interest which the creditors cannot and 
will not perform themselves. 


III. 

The nature of the amendments which have been embraced in the 
three bills framed under the guidance of the present Chancellor, 
Lord Cairns, and introduced in the sessions of 1876, 1877, and 1878, 
but only to linger on from month to month on the notice paper and 
then ignominiously disappear, were indicated as follows in the Chan- 
cellor's speech of 2nd June, 1876. 

“Now, my lords, *as to our remedies. I will set out by saying that we 
desire to preserve the principle of the Act of 18G9, believing it to be good and 
wholesome, and that the evils arise from the defective manner in which it is 
carried out. The first improvement we propose to make in the present system 
is this :~This system on the one hand affords an inducement to creditors, and 
especially to creditors who are infiamod by temper, to make persons bankrupt 
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wlio have boon guilty of no misconduct, and whoso trading has been perfect^iy 
bon^ fide. On the other hand, it offers an inducement to debtors who have mis- 
conducted themselves and incurred debts without a reasonable prospect of being 
able to pay them to run a race with their creditors and force them to a composi- 
tion, which is agreed to, or apparently agreed to, by a majority of the creditors. 
We propose that in all cases of liquidation, whether the person initiating the 
proceedings is a creditor or is the debtor, that application should be made to one 
and tho same court for what I may term, in the first instance, liquidation. 
Security will be taken that tho application shall bo in the court of a district 
where tho debtor is known, and where his creditors are to bo found. There is 
no such security now. 

“ We propose that the Court should have power to make a liquidation order, 
the immediate effect of which would bo that the debtor would be called upon to 
furnish a list of his creditors. Then a provisioiial committee would be formed 
to act until the first general meeting of tho creditors. We propose that at the 
general meeting of tho creditors a committee of ins])cction should be appointed 
for tho purpose of investigating the affairs of tho debtor, and that the investi- 
gation should bo hold as soon as possible. At tho second mooting of creditors it 
would bo for an adequate majority of the creditors to decide whether they would 
discharge the debtor or make him a bankrupt. Any proposal for a composition 
must be made with tho knowledge of tho committee of inspection ; and in tho 
adoption of such a proposal not only will a majority of tho creditors bo requisite, 
but tho rights of tho minority will bo protected. Wo propose that the trustee 
shall bo appointed, not by the creditors at large, but by tho committee of 
inspection, and that ho shall hold office at tho pleasure and under the 
inspection of that committee at a maHmum scale of remuneration. Tho use of 
proxies will be permitted, but if a trustee should use them for his own interest 
tho court will have a right to deprive him of his trusteeship. With regard to 
deeds of arrangements, which make over tho whole property of tho debtor, those 
will depend on tho vote of a majority excluding secured creditors. 

“ We propose, further, that all accounts in bankruptcy and in liquidation shall 
bo audited, and that in all cases whether the bankruptcy or the liquidation be 
closed or not, tho whole of tho property remaining in tho hands of tho trustees 
shall at tho end of two years bo paid into court, so that there may be every 
inducement to tho trustees to closo each case, where it is i^ossible, within two 
3 ’^ear 8 . There are various minor provisions in tho bill to which I need not at 
this moment refer ; but I may be allowed to say that tho measure proi)oscs to 
repeal the Act of 18C9, so that tho bill may bo complete in itself, containing 
the entire law on the subject with which it deals. I have only to add that, if 
tho bill receives your lordships’ sanction, 1 propose to introduce a bill making 
corresponding alterations in tho Debtors Act of 1869.”^ 

This is all very sensible and sound, but since 1876 the scandals 
have gone on becoming more and more outrageous, and public 
opinion has so ripened that the case can scarcely now bo met by 
what in 1876 might have been sufficient. 

The Memorial of the bankers and merchants of tho City of London 
most justly lays great stress on the transference to the Court of 
Banlcruptcy of the windings-up of Joint-Stock Companies, a branch of 
business now scattered among the Courts of Chancery ; and, further, 

(l) Sovoral high authorities doprocato these frequent rocastings of tho bankruptcy 
law'H, on tho ground that it disturbs tho rondcring's and meanings which tho courts and 
the bar have ostablishod after years of conflict. There is force in this view ; and, at 
least, if the acts are consolidated, especial care should bo taken to preserve tho established 
language. 
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a branch of practice which, as the memorial says, has become 

unfortunately of increasing notoriety for scandals and failures of 
justice.^' ^ The memorial also calls for the establishment of “an 
eflGlciont court and of a judge eminent as a mercantile lawyer, and free 
to give his whole time and attention to the administration of his 
court. To the same court also should be transferred the business 
connected with the estates of deceased insolvent debtors.” 

The functions of this efficient or central or chief judge in bank- 
ruptcy would, it is clear, be more administrative than legal. The 
legal part of the difficulty is, perhaps, the least, for even if all the 
alterations of the statute law given in outline by Lord Cairns 
were duly enacted, it would still be necessary to find some eminent 
person to take charge of their active enforcement. It has been well 
said that efficient bankruj)tcy law is efficient bankruptcy administra- 
tion. The defect of the present court is that the functionary called 
the chief judge is one of the vice-chancellors, who sits only in bank- 
ruptcy when appeals on some nice or new point have to be argued and 
decided. The Chief Judge desired by the City Memorial is a far 
different person — that is to say, he is a person upon whom the legis- 
lature and the public can, if need bo, turn round and visit with 
censure or dismissal if the administration of the bankruptcy business 
of the country becomes defective, still less scandalous. He should bo 
a man alread}'' of favourable repute for knowledge, quickness, and 
force of character, in the prime of life, and with tlie ambition to 
distinguish himself by doing well a piece of difficult work. There 
are plenty of such men to be found. 

One of the earliest and most important services to be rendered by 
such a Chief Judge would be to stop altogether the vicious and in- 
decent practice which has grown up of the debtor, on the eve of his 
bankruptcy, selecting of his own choice the accountant and solicitor 
to be called in, and put for some indefinite period in full possession of 
all books and papers, in order, as it is said, to prepare a statement of 
his affairs : as if any man of common-sense and honesty would pub- 
licly proclaim himself a bankrupt without having carefully compiled, 
in his own office, a statement conclusive enough of his inability to go 
on. Of course the professional parties selected are greatly obliged to 
the debtor for his exercise in their favour of a valuable piece of 
patronage ; and their gratitude, as is well understood, is manifested 
through the whole course of the winding-up. This is an old 
grievance, as the report of 1817 — 18 shows — but it is a grievance and 

(1) As regards Joint-Stock companies the time has fully come for consolidating and 
enlarging the existing statutes. In the coui’so of the sovciitoen years of incessant 
conflict under the Joint-Stock Acts of 1862—7 vre have arrived at a body of joint-stock 
law of great practical value, but so scattered and piecemeal that it is very difficult of 
certain application; and no greater service could bo rendered to all classes than its 
skilful and systematic condensation into one statute. 
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an abuse so serious that, until it is radically cured, there cUn be no 
real reform. 

The clause (159) in the Act (chiefly prepared by Lord Westbury) 
of 1861, and referred to in the City Memorial, was intended by its 
author — no mean authority on bankruptcy practice — to prevent the 
facilities given to debtors to got rid once for all of the burden of their 
liabilities, from degenerating into the license into which, in fact, 
these facilities have become permanently enlarged. Lord West- 
bury’s notion was that in all the cases in which a debtor wrongfully 
contracted debts or fraudulently dealt with his property, the proper 
course would be to inflict upon him such an amount of punishment 
as would be commensurate with his offence, and then left him to 
go free. Section 159 therefore provided — 

* ‘ That if on the hearing of an application for an order of discharge, tho 
assignees or any creditor, and if, and without such allegation, the court should 
be of opinion, that there was ground for charging the bankrupt with acts or 
conduct amounting to a misdemeanour, it should be competent to tho court to 
direct that tho bankrupt should bo indicted and prosecuted [tho 223rd section 
relieved tho estate from the costs of tho prosecution]. If the bankrupt was not 
accused of acts amounting to misdemeanour, or if he should have been accused 
and acquitted, but in either case there should be made, or should ai» 2 )ear to 
the court to exist, objection to tho granting of an immediate discharge, tho 
court should proceed to consider tho conduct of the bankrupt before and after 
adjudication, and tho manner and circumstances in and under which his 
debts had been contracted ; and if it should be of opinion that ho had done any 
of tho acts enumerated in the section [which included nil tho olTcnces for which 
the Commissioners of tho Insolvent Debtors' Court wore authorised to remand 
a debtor to prison, under tho 1st & 2nd Viet., chap. 110], ilie court mifjht either 
refuse an order of discharge, or suspend it, m' grant it, upon such conditions as to 
after acquired property as it thought fit, or might sentence the hankrupi to be 
imprisoned for any period not exceeding one year.** 

It is unhappily true that, chiefly in consequence of the non- 
provision of an efficient chief judge, this most proper provision was 
reduced to a dead letter. 

In Scotland, where, on the whole, the bankruptcy law seems to 
answer its purpose — although complaints of laxity are beginning to be 
heard both in Glasgow and Edinburgh — tho success arises in a great 
degree from the compulsory examination in public before the sheriff’ 
of every bankrupt ; and from tho circumstance that in Scotland there 
has been long established a body of Chartered Accountants of high 
professional character and attainments, and distinguished especially 
by the skill and integrity with which they have for a long period 
chiefly conducted the bankruptcy business of the country, under the 
supervision of the courts. 

In England, whatever may be the difficulties of effective reform,, 
there can be no peace till these difficulties are overcome. The 
Comptroller estimates the loss in England and Wales by bad debts 
at eighteen millions sterling per annum ; and the larger part of the 
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loss IS directly traceable to the defects of the present bankruptcy law. 
Eighteen millions of Vorse than waste has, in these days of foreign 
competition, all the evil effect of a heavy export duty on English 
produce. But the money loss is the least part of the mischief. Tlie 
facility of getting rid of liabilities, however contracted, is rapidly 
demoralising all branches of trade, from the highest to the lowest. 
Men waste their own means, large and small, and waste the means of 
their relatives, friends, and creditors in starting enterprises of which 
they have no real knowledge. They carry them on recklessly ; they 
live profusely ; they reduce to beggary honest and hard-working 
competitors in the same line of trade ; and for the very sufficient 
reason that the magnificent insolvent, with a complacent reliance 
on the easy process of liquidation, to be conducted practically under 
his own guidance, can and does go on for years so conducting his 
business that losses have no terror for him. Under such a state 
of things it is idle to talk of economic laws of supply and demand. 
Those laws suppose honest trading, and a wholesome horror of the 
disgrace of bankruptcy. We have had hundreds of examples 
lately, and on the largest scale, that the vicious weakness and laxity 
of the bankruptcy laws are rapidly expelling the honesty and putting 
an end to the sentiment of disgrace. For this end a swift and certain 
remedy must be found : — and a remedy which ought to be all the 
more swift and certain because, properly carried out, it will not add 
one single farthing to the expenses of the public treasury. 

Pos'rscRiPT. — This article was necessarily written before the Go- 
vernment Bill could be introduced on the 17th February, but it is 
with natural pleasure that we find tlie speech and bill of Lord Cairns 
entirely confirmatory of the view^s expressed in this article. Indeed, 
there is scarcely a single fact or argument used by ourselves, which 
is not confirmed by the official statement of the Lord Chancellor. 
The bill admits the essential and central reform of a chief judge in 
bank^uptc 3 ^ provides for effective control over the paid 

trustee by the audit of his accounts, the payment of assets to separate 
banking accounts, the limitation of commission, the curtailment of 
proxies, and the general supervision of the chief judge. The chief 
judge will also have power to deal with offences on the part of the 
baiikrupt. The bill does not provide for the transference of joint 
stock company liquidations, or the estates of deceased insolvents from 
the Court of Chancery to the Court of Bankruptcy, and so far wo 
consider it to be defective. But as a whole the bill is entitled to 
support. It will be opposed by a numerous body of interested 
parties, and nothing short of the most resolute perseverance on the 
part of the Government will carry it through the House of Commons. 
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The question of the Zulu war having been dealt with in a separate 
article by another hand, while nothing of material novelty has 
occurred in the execution of the Berlin Treaty or the Afghan settle- 
ment, it may be well in these remarks to examine the position and 
prospects of the Liberal party at the beginning of the resumed session 
in their relation to facts, too often and too generally forgotten, but, 
none the less, of the first order of political importance. While there 
has been a conspicuous absence of any wish or attempt to make party 
capital out of the disaster that has befallen our troops in South Africa, 
signs abound that the revival of spirit and confidence, wliich was the 
great feature in the short December sitting, among the various sec- 
tions of the Liberal part}^ is a process still actively in operation. 

That when the appeal to the constituencies comes it will strain 
ministerial resources to the utmost to secure a narrow majority; that 
any trivial accident may convert this majority into a minority ; that 
the result, whatever it be, must be mainly dependent on the tact and 
effort which the controllers of Liberal policy in the interval display 
— this is the general conviction of the party. Under these circum- 
stances it is essential that no legitimate aid to success should bo 
overlooked, and that nothing which can actually and decisively 
shift the balance of parties should bo left undone. Ilerc it is at 
once clear that Irish politics constitute an element, not to be 
omitted from our calculation. How indispensable the Irish vote 
really is to Liberals at the present conjuncture, was shown in a 
striking and suggestive letter published in the Tiz/jes of Deccmber20th, 
the author of which veiled his identity in the signature, “Observer.’' 
In the course of a very searching analysis of the division on Mr. Whit- 
bread’s amendment, it was shown that while only six Irish non- 
Conservative members voted for the Government, thirty-four voted 
against it. The total of disposable Irish votes in a political division 
was estimated, exclusive of four vacant seats, at one hundred and one, 
of wliich thirty-six were put down as permanently standing to the 
credit of the Government, and sixty-five as at least available under 
propitious circumstances for the Opposition. Further, tho writer 
dwelt upon the fact that hitherto the Irish Liberals had acted under 
the influence of Mr. Butt, whom he rightly described as a Con- 
servative first and a Homo Ruler afterwards, and that the deprecia- 
tion of Mr. Butt’s authority was sufficiently shown by the fact that 
whereas in August he induced the Irish members almost en masse to 
follow him into the Ministerial lobby, in December only six of the 
Irish non-Conservatives supported tho Government, while thirty- 
four went with the Opposition. Of the balance of the entire total — 
one hundred and one — forty-one voted for the Government, and 
thirty-four were absentees, this abstention being, in the opinion of 
“ Observer,” due to tho influence of Mr. Butt. 
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Here, then, wo haye the fact, that,' notwithstanding Mr. Butt’s 
nominally retained leadership of the Irish members, it was to the 
growing disinclination of these gentlemen tjj^ support the Government 
that the diminution of the Ministerial majority last December was 
mainly due. The political moral to bo drawn cun scarcely be con- 
sidered doubtful. As Observer” X3ut it, “This is not a state of 
things which is likely to continue.” In other words, Mr. Butt’s 
influence must prove unavailing to throw the weight of a party which, 
equally by its tradition and its composition, is mainly Liberal, into 
the scale of Conservatism. It is now perfectly clear that this dis- 
tinguished parliamentary tactician and debater has lost the confi- 
dence of many of his former followers. The very circumstance 
that Home Hule is discredited j)omts to this conclusion. It is 
discredited doubtless ; but why ? For the simple reason that the 
individual politician with whom Home Itule is mainly identified is 
himself discredited Avith his party. Mr. Butt has always shown, and 
may be trusted to continue to show, signal ability of that peculiar 
kind which is rated so high in the House of Coiumons. He is a 
debater of rare power, he is a 8X)eaker of consummate readiness, 
but he is also a consistent and a strong Conservative. There 
may, ijerhajjs, be some who liavo forgotten that Mr. Butt’s first 
appearance before the English x)ublic was when, at a Protection 
mooting held in Drury Lane Theatre four-and- thirty years ago, ho 
was introduced as a jArol'essor from Dublin, who would deliver 
an address against Free Trade. Now, quite apart from the Home 
Rule movement, Ireland is a country the predominant colour of 
whose j)oliticians is Liberal. From the Whigs and Liberals the 
Irish are indebted for all which tlicy have got from England. If 
Catholic Emancipation was a Tory measure, it was yielded under 
Liberal pressure, and it broke up the party that carried it. Wc 
may therefore take it for granted that the Irish will return, are even 
now returning, to their historic political allegiance. When Mr. 
Butt pusses away the succession may bo divided, but amongst tho 
claimants to the vacant leadership none probably will have a better 
title than Mr. Parnell. In Ireland his popularity is great and his 
position substantial. Ho has exhibited at W estminster a rare faculty 
of self-control. Nothing could have been more remarkable than the 
discretion which he consistently displayed under circumstances of 
singular trial and excitement during two sessions of Parliament, 
when, had he acted with the impetuosity of his race, he Avould cer- 
tainly have been committed by tho Sorgeant-at-Arms. 

Assuming, therefore, that this view of the union of the Irish 
Liberals under the leadership of Mr. Parnell is likely to be fulfilled, 
the question which we have to consider is the possibility of an 
honourable and advantageous understanding between the Irish and 
English sections ol the Liberal party at Westminster. Granted 
that Home Rule is as defunct as some people say; the sense of 
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grievance underlying the demand, and alone rendering it possible, 
remains. Until the condition of Ireland is more satisfactory than it 
now is, is more thoroughly assimilated to that of England so far as 
laws and parliamentary enactments can assimilate it, there will 
always be a discontent, which may have its expression in an agitation 
for Home Hule one day, for University Education the next, for 
Land Reform the third. The mention of these last two subjects 
suggests the paramount question of the hour in Ireland. It is 
therefore in the direction of these that, as practical politicians, men 
should look for the opportunities of such a rapprochement as has just 
been mentioned. Now on one of these matters it is a foregone 
conclusion that the Liberal party can hardly hold out any prospect of 
the power or disposition to satisfy the Irish demand. If the Educa- 
tion question is to be dealt with at all in the spirit in which the 
Irish priesthood apparently insist, the will must be left to the 
Conservatives. It is true that the recent negotiations between a 
Conservative Cabinet and the Irish hierarchy have coUapsed. For 
that miscarriage two causes may be suggested : first, the increased 
stringency of the terms put forward by a clergy stimulated by tlio 
symptoms of concession ; secondly, the indisposition of the Con- 
servative chiefs to test too severely the loyalty of their more sensi- 
tively Protestant followers. 

Is, therefore, the position hopeless ? Wo answer with an un- 
hesitating negative. On the ground of Education the possibility of 
cordially united action between Irish and English Liberals is re- 
mote. But after all the educational problem is only one of two 
that press for a solution, and of these two it is not the more urgent. 
It may, indeed, bo doubted whether it is a popular question at all — 
whether it would have any existence were it not for the priestly 
initiative. It is noticeable that during the recent discussions in the 
Irish press on the subject of the proposed Catholic University, little 
or nothing has been heard of the minimum with which the Irish 
people would be satisfied. The one point dwelt upon has been the 
impossibility for sacerdotal reasons of accepting anything in which 
the principle of denominational endowment was not embodied in its 
most drastic and unqualified shape. The cry of the clergy may 
have been echoed by the students, but the bulk of the population 
has not given utterance to a syllable. If, however, we look to the 
second of the two matters suggested in the preceding paragraph. 
Land Reform, we shall find ourselves in a very different atmosphere, 
and surrounded by an entirely changed set of considerations. Here 
we have not merely a political cry but a national grievance, pro- 
claimed with unmistakable volume by the popular voice, the remedy 
of which may well engage the earnest energies of statesmanship. 
We are perfectly aware of the practical difficulties which, it will be 
said, lie in the way of any such legislation as this, when proposed to 
the Liberal party. Whig territorial interests in England, it will be 
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declared, must be gravely jeopardized by a measure that is impreg- 
nated with the contagious taint of confiscation.'* If Whigs are wise 
these apprehensions will prove illusory. It may even be said that 
there is no necessity, for the purpose of placing the land system 
of Ireland upon a satisfactory basis, to introduce any new principle 
at all. Certainly there is nothing in an attempt, which may 
be considered at once sufficient and practical, to do this, that can be 
held to violate or menace the sacred rights of English landlords. 
The political usefulness of such an attempt as this is self-evident. 
Any party which offered to secure for Ireland a fair adjustment 
of the land difficulty would at once gain the enthusiastic adhesion 
of Irish Tjiboralism, for the simple reason that it would be greeted 
with the approving acclaims of the entire Irish people. It may be 
difficult for some Englishmen to understand this. Although the 
development of trade and commerce is doing something towards 
the creation of that middle class in Ireland which is the guarantee 
of English prosperity and stability, commerce and trade can never 
engage the energies of more than a small section of the nation. The 
country is and will remain an agricultural country, and the domi- 
nating interest will be that of the small farmers and the peasantry. 

Nor is it by any means hopeless to discover the lines on which 
such a j)olicy as this might proceed. It would, indeed, be idle to 
hope that the measure could have the characteristic of absolute 
finality. In the matter of land tenure especially the conditions of 
a country are perpetually changing, and legislation must be more 
or less of a periodical necessity. But as regards a temporary solu- 
tion of the problem, the direction in wdiich we must look is tolerably 
clear. Mr. Butt's Land Act of last session, which, with its profuse 
array of full and elaborate clauses, is a storehouse of literature on 
the subject, may be regarded as containing the maximum which the 
Irish tenants or peasantry claim. What, then, is the minimum 
with which it may be reasonably supposed that they would rest 
content? It will be remembered that Mr. Shaw Lefevre's Com- 
mittee suggested an amendment to Mr. Butt's sweeping proposals, 
involving the extension of the principle of Mr. Bright's clauses. 
The effect of these may be very briefly described. To speak with 
comprehensive generality, their first tendency woidd be to assimilate 
the working of the Irish Land Act to the Irish Church Act. Nothing 
in the nature of confiscation need be dreaded for one moment. There 
would not be involved in such an expedient the appropriation of a 
single sixpence of the surplus funds of the extinct establishment to the 
benefit of a race of Irish peasant proprietors. The State would do 
nothing more than it does at present — advance money upon sound 
security. The only change would be that the Irish people would have 
guaranteed to them under the Land Act the same knowledge which 
they have of the opportunities at their disposal as they possess under 
the Church Act, and that they would also have guaranteed that this 
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knowledge should not be barren of results. The boon which is now 
often only a theoretical one would have a real and practical existence. 
There would thus be created a body intermediary between the com- 
missioners and the people, which body would be empowered to make 
purchases from the Encumbered Estates Court, and, so to speak, to 
retail them to the multitude. At the present moment the opportu- 
nity which that court offers with one hand it does in effect withdraw 
with the other. It sells properties, but it will not break them up, 
and thus it is only a limited class of purchasers who can come into 
the market. 

Admirable and commanding as such a feature as this must be, 
there is another quality which any measure of land reform to be 
generally satisfactory in Ireland must possess. It must secure 
tenants against capricious eviction so long as a reasonable rent is paid. 
At present the very clauses in the Land Act which secure compensa- 
tion for unexhausted improvements operate occasionally as lovers foi’ 
facilitating these evictions. What the Irish tenant claims is that, 
so long as he is able and willing to pay a fair rent, ho should not at 
any moment be liable to be evicted from his home, with a lump 
sum of money in his hand by way of solatium. This is a point in 
which there is room for some difference of opinion, and those who 
hold that absolute authority over individuals is inherent in the fact 
of territorial proprietorship will consider the Irish tenant an un- 
reasonable and revolutionary person. 

If the programme promises, first, the enthusiastic approval of 
the Iiish people; secondly, the unhesitating support of the Irish 
members ; thirdly, the material guarantee of a genuine and durable 
alliance between English and Irish Liberalism ; if, in addition to 
this, it can be shown that it is only by. such an alliance that the 
Liberal party can hope to assert itself at the forthcoming general 
election — it would be surely suicidal for AVhig timidity to reject this 
counsel. It may be that the Irish Nationalists, whose cry is Home 
B.ule first and reform afterwards, perceiving that a Land Act such as 
that of which the outline has here been sketched would remove the 
most glaring of all Irish grievances, might successfully combine to 
thwart the policy. It may be that the Irish priesthood would 
succeed in giving the Education question precedence of all others. 
But the course which has been here advised has, at least, two obvious 
recommendations — in the first place it is, as we believe, practicable ; 
in the second place it is logical. It is logical, because already 
grave measures in reforming the electoral machinery of Ireland — 
such as the assimilation of the Irish to the English franchise — have 
been accepted by the Liberal party. The cordial acceptance of the 
principle of a Land Bill conceived in the spirit now urged, would 
only be a step fiirther in the direction which the acceptance of these 
measures of practical refonn already marks. 

JFkirmrif 24, 1979. 
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ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS.' 

It is the fashion for those who have any connection with letters, in 
the presence of thoughtful men and women, eager for knowledge, 
and anxious after all that can he gotten from books, to expatiate on 
the infinite blessings of literature, and the miraculous achievements 
of the press : to extol, as a gift above price, the taste for study and 
the love of reading. Far be it from mo to gainsay the inestimable 
value of good books, or to discourage any man from reading the 
best ; but I often think that avc forget tliat other side to tliis glorious 
view of literature : — the misuse of books, the debilitating waste of 
life in aimless promiscuous vapid reading, or even, it may be, in the 
poisonous inhalation of mere literary garbage and bad men^s worst 
thoughts. 

For what can a book be more than the man who wrote it ? The 
briglitest genius, perhaps, never puts the best of his own soul into 
his printed page ; and some of the most famous men have certainly 
put the worst of theirs. Yet are all men desirable companions, 
much less teachers, fit to be listened to, able to give us advice, even 
of those who get reputation and command a hearing ? Or, to put 
out of the question that writing which is positively bad, are we not, 
amidst the multiplicity of books and of writers, in continual danger 
of being drawn off by what is stimulating rather than solid, by 
curiosity after something accidentally notorious, by what has no 
intelligible thing to recommend it, except that it is new ? Now, to 
stuff our minds with what is simply trivial, simply curious, or that 
which at best has but a low nutritive power, this is to close our 
minds to what is solid and enlarging, and spiritually sustaining. 
Whether our neglect of the great books comes from our not reading 
at all, or from an incorrigible habit of reading the little books, it 
ends in just the same thing. And that thing is ignorance of all the 
greater literature of the world. To neglect all the abiding parts of 

(1) A Lecture given at the London Institution. 
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knowledge for tho sake of tJie evanescent parts is really to know 
nothing worth knowing. It is in the end the same thing, whether 
we do not use our minds for serious study at all, or whether wo 
exhaust them by an impotent voracity for idle and desultory 
information, as it is called- — a thing as fruitful as whistling. Of 
the two plans I prefer the former. At least, in that case, the mind 
is healthy and open. It is not gorged and enfeebled by excess in 
tliat which cannot nourish, much less enlarge and beautify our 
nature. 

But there is much more than this. Even to those who resolutely 
avoid the idleness of reading what is trivial, a difficulty is presented, 
a difficulty every day increasing by virtue oven of our abundance 
of books. What are the subjects, what are the class of books we are 
to read, in what order, with what connection, to what ultimate use 
or object P Even those who are resolved to read the better books 
arc embarrassed by a field of choice practically boundless. The 
longest life, the greatest industry, the most powerful memory, would 
not suffice to make us profit from a hundredth part of the world of 
books before us. If tho great Newton said that he seemed to have 
been all his life gathering a few shells on the shore, whilst a bound- 
less ocean of truth still lay beyond and unknown to him, how much 
more to each of us must the sea of literature be a pathless immensity 
beyond our powers of vision or of reach — an immensity in which 
industry itself is useless without judgment, method, discipline ; where 
it is of infinite importance w'hat we can Icam and remember, and of 
utterly no importance what we may have once looked at or heard of. 
Alas ! the most of our reading leaves as little mark even in our own 
education as the foam that gathers round the keel of a passing boat ! 
For myself, I am inclined to think tho most useful part of reading 
is to know what we should not read, what We can keep out from that 
small cleared spot in the overgrown jungle of “information,^* the 
corner which we can call our ordered patch of fruit-bearing know- 
ledge. Is not the accumulation of fresh books a fresh hindrance to 
cur real knowledge of the old P Does not the multiplicity of volumes 
become a bar upon our use of any P In literature especially does it 
hold — that we cannot see the wood for the trees. 

A man of power, who has got more from books than most of his 
contemporaries, has lately said : “ Form a habit of reading, do not 
mind what you read, tho reading of better books will come when you 
have a habit of reading the inferior.” I cannot agree with him. I 
think a habit of reading idly debilitates and corrupts the mind for 
all wholesome reading ; I think the habit of reading wisely is one 
of the most difficult habits to acquire, needing strong resolution and 
infinite pains ; and I hold the habit of reading for mere reading's 
sake, instead of for the sake of the stuff we gaip. from reading, to be 
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one of the worst and commonest and most unwholesome habits we 
have. Why do we still suffer the traditional hypocrisy about the 
dignity of literature, literature I mean, in the gross, which includes 
about equal parts of what is useful and what is useless ? Why arc 
books as books, writers as writers, readers as readers, meritorious 
and honourable, apart from any good in them, or anything that we 
can get from them P Why do wo pride ourselves on our powers of 
absorbing print, as our grandfathers did on their gifts in imbibing 
port, when we know that there is a mode of absorbing print which 
makes it impossible wo can over learn anything good out of books ? 

Our stately Milton said in a passage* which is one of the watch- 
words of the English race, ^‘as good almost kill a Man as kill a good 
Book.” But has he not also said tliat ho would “ have a vigilant 
eye how Bookes dcmcane themselves, as well as men; and do sharpest 
justice on them as malefactors ” ? . . . Yes ! they do kill the good 
book who deliver up their few and precious hours of reading to the 
trivial book ; they make it dead for them ; they do what lies in them 
to destroy “ the precious life-blood of a master spirit, imbalm’d and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life ; ” they ‘‘ spill that 
season’d life of man preserv’d and stor’d up in Bookes.” For in the 
wilderness of books most men, certainly all busy men, must strictly 
choose. If tliey saturate their minds with the Idler books, the “ good 
book,” which Milton calls “ an immortality rather than a life,” is 
dead to them : it is a book scaled up and buried. 

It is most right that in the great republic of letters there should 
be a freedom of intercourse and a spirit of equality. Every reader 
who holds a book in his hand, is free of the inmost minds of men 
past and present ; their lives both 'within and "without the pale of 
their uttered thoughts are unveiled to him ; he needs no introduc- 
tion to the greatest ; he stands on no ceremony with them ; he may, 
if he be so minded, scribble ** doggrel ” on his Shelley, or he may 
kick Lord Byron, if he please, into a corner. He hears Burke 
perorate, and Johnson dogmatise, and Scott toll his border tales, 
and Wordsworth muse on the hillside, without the leave of any 
man, or the payment of any toll. In the republic of letters there 
are no privileged orders or places reserved. Every man who has 
written a book, even the diligent Mr. Whitaker, is in one sense an 
author ; “ a book’s a book although there’s nothing in’t; ” and every 
man who can decipher a penny journal is in one sense a reader. 
And your ‘^general reader,” like the gravedigger in Hamlet, is 
hail-fellow with all the mighty dead ; he pats the skull of the jester ; 
batters the cheek of lord, lady, or courtier ; and uses imperious 
Caesar ” to teach boys the Latin declensions. 

But this noble equality of all writers— of all writers and of all 
readers — ^has a perilous side to it. It is apt to make us indiscrimi- 
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nate in the books we read^ and somewhat contemptuous of the mighty 
men of the past. Men who are most observant as to the friends they 
make, or the conversation they join in, are carelessness itself as to 
the books to whom they entrust themselves, and the printed language 
with which they saturate their minds. Yet can any friendship or 
society be more important to us than that of the books which form 
so large a part of our minds and even of our characters ? Do we in 
reul life take any pleasant fellow to our homes and chat with some 
agreeable rascal by our firesides, we who will take up any pleasant 
fellow's printed memoirs, we who delight in the agreeable rascal 
when he is cut up into pages and bound in calf? 

I have no intention to moralise or to indulge in a homily against 
the reading of what is deliberately evil. There is not so much need 
for this now, and I am not discoursing on the whole duty of man. 
I take that part of our reading which is by itself no doubt harmless^ 
entertaining, and even gently instructive. But of this enormous 
mass of literature how much deserves to be chosen out, to be pre- 
ferred to all the great books of the world, to be set apart for those 
precious hours which are all that the most of us can give to solid 
reading? The vast proportion of books are books that wc shall 
never be able to read. A serious percentage of books arc not worth 
reading at all. The really vital books for us we also know to be a 
very trifling portion of the whole. And yet wc act as if every book 
were as good as any other, as if it were merely a question of order 
which wo take up first, as if any book were good enough for us, and 
as if all were alike honourable, precious, and satiwsfying. Alas !- 
books cannot be more than the men who write them ; and as a largo 
proportion of the human race now write books, with motives and 
objects as various as human activity, books, as books, are entitled 
d jmori, until their value is proved, to the same attention and respect 
as houses, steam-engines, pictures, fiddles, bonnets, and other th(jught- 
ful or ornamental products of human industry. In the shelves of 
those libraries which are our pride, libraries public or private, cir- 
culating or very stationary, are to be found those great books of the 
world rari nantcH in gnrgite rasfOy those books which are truly “ the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit.^' But the very familiarity 
which their mighty fame has bred in us makes us indifibrent ; we 
grow weary of what every one is supposed to have read ; and we 
take down something which looks a little eccentric, or some author 
on the mere ground that we never heard of him before. 

Thus the difficulties of literature are in their way as great as those 
of the world, the obstacles to finding the right friends are as great, 
the peril is as great of being lost in a Babel of voices and an ever- 
changing mass of beings. Books are not wiser than men, the true 
books are not easier to find than the true men, the bad books or the 
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vulgar books arc not less obtrusive and not less ubiquitous than the 
bad or vulgar everywhere ; the art of right reading is as long and 
difficult to learn as the art of right living. Those who are on good 
terms with the first author they meet, run as much risk as men who 
surrender their time to the first passer in the street ; for to be open 
to every book is for the most part to gain as little as possible from 
aIl3^ A man aimlessl}?’ w’andcring about in a crowded city is of all 
men the most lonelj’’ ; so he who takes up only the books that he 

comes across/’ is pretty certain to meet but few that arc worth 
knowing. 

Now this danger is unc to which we arc specially exposed iii this 
age. Our high-pressure life of emergencies, our whirling industrial 
organization or disorganization, have brought us in this (as in most 
things) their peculiar difficulties and drawbacks. In almost every- 
thing vast opportunities and gigantic means of multipl5’ing our 
products bring with them new perils and troubles which are often at 
first neglected. Our huge cities, where wealth is jnled up and tlie 
requirements and appliances of life extended beyond the dreams of 
our forefathers, seem to breed in themselves new forms of squalor, 
disease, blights, or risks to life such as wo arc yet unable to cope 
with. So the enormous multiplicity of modern books is not altogether 
favourable to the knowing of the best. I listen with mixed satisfac- 
tion to the pa-'ans that they chant over the works that issue from the 
press each day, how the books poured forth from rateriiostcr Ilow 
might in a few years bo built into a pyramid that would fill the dome 
of St. Paul’s, llow’ in this mountain of literature am I to find the 
really useful book? How, when I have found it, and found its 
value, am I to get others to read it ? How am I to keep my head 
clear in the torrent and din of works, all of which distract my atten- 
tion, most of whicli promise me something, whilst so few fulfil that 
promise? The Nile is the source of the Egyptian’s bread, and 
without it he perishes of hunger. But the Nile may be rather too 
liberal in his flood, and then the Egyptian runs imminent risk of 
drowning. 

And thus there never was a time, at least during the last two 
hundred years, when the difficulties in the way of making an efficient 
use of books were greater than they are to-day, when the obstacles 
were more real between readers and the right books to read, when it 
was practically so troublesome to find out that which it is of vital 
importance to know ; and that not by the dearth, but by the plethora 
of printed matter. For it comes to nearly the same thing whether 
we are actually debarred by physical impossibility from getting the 
right book into our hand, or whether we are choked off from the 
right book by the obtrusive crowd of the wrong books ; so that it 
needs a strong character and a resolute system of reading to keep the 
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head cool in the storm of literature around us. We read nowadays 
in the market-place — would rather say in some large steam factory 
of letter-press, where damp sheets of new print whirl round us per- 
petually — ^if it be not rather some noisy book-fair where literary 
showmen tempt us with performing dolls, and the gongs of rival 
booths are stunning our ears from morn till night. Contrast with 
this pandemonium of Leipsic and Paternoster Row the sublime 
picture of our Milton in his early retirement at Horton, when, 
musing over his coming flight to the epic heaven, practising his 
pinions, as he tells Diodati, he consumed five years of solitude in 
reading over the whole of the ancient writers : — 

“ Et totum rapiimt, mo, mea vita, libri.” 

Who now reads the whole of the ancient w’riters ? Who systemati- 
cally reads the great writers, be they ancient or modern, whom the 
consent of ages has marked out as classics : typical, immortal, peculiar 
teachers of our race ? Alas ! the Paradise Lost is lost again to us 
beneath an inundation of graceful academic verso, sugary stanzas of 
ladylike prettiness, and ceaseless explanations in more or less read- 
able prose of what John Milton meant or did not mean, or what he 
saw or did not see, or why Adam or Satan is like that, or unlike 
the other. Wo read a perfect library about the Paradise Lost, but 
the Paradise Lost itself we do not read. 

I am not presumptuous enough to assert that the larger part of 
modern literature is not worth reading in itself, that the prose is not 
readable, entertaining, one may say highly instructive. Nor do I 
pretend that the verses which wo read so zealously in place of 
Milton’s aro not good verses. On the contrary I think them sweetly 
conceived, as musical and as graceful as the verse of any age in our 
history. I say it emphatically, a great’ deal of our modern literature 
is such that it is exceedingly difficult to resist it, and it is undeniable 
that it gives us real information. It seems perhaps unreasonable 
to many, to assert that a decent readable book which gives us actual 
instruction can be otherwise than a useful companion, and a solid 
gain. I dare say many people are ready to cry out upon me as an 
obscurantist for venturing to doubt a genial confidence in all litera- 
ture simply as such. But the question which weighs upon me with 
such really crushing urgency is this : — ^what are the books that in our 
little remnant of reading time it is most vital for us to know ? For 
the true use of books is of such sacred value to us that to bo simply 
entertained is to cease to be taught, elevated, inspired by books ; 
merely to gather information of a chance kind is to close the mind 
to knowledge of the urgent kind. Every book that we take up with- 
out a purpose is an opportunity lost of taking up a book with a 
purpose— every bit of stray information which we cram into our 
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heads without any sense of its importance, is for the most part a hit 
of the most useful information driven out of our lieads and choked 
off from our minds. It is so certain that information, i,e, the know- 
ledge, the stored thoughts and observations of mankind, is now 
grown to proportions so utterly incalculable and prodigious, that 
even the learned whose lives are given to study cun but pick up 
some crumbs that fall from the table of truth. They delve and tend 
but a plot in that vast and teeming kingdom, whilst those, whom 
active life leaves with but a few cramped hours of study, can hardly 
come to know the very vastness of the field before tliem, or how 
infinitesimally small is the corner they can traverse at the best. We 
know all is not of equal value. We know that books differ in value 
as much as diamonds differ from the sand on the seashore, as much 
as our living friend differs from a dead rat. We know that much in 
the myriad-peopled world of books — very much in all kinds — is 
trivial, enervating, inane, even noxious. And thus, where wo have 
infinite opportunities of wasting our efforts to no end, of fatiguing 
our minds witliout enriching them, of clogging the spirit without 
satisfying it, tliere, I cannot but think, the very infinity of oppor- 
tunities is robbing ns of the actual powder of using them. And thus 
I come often, in my less hopeful moods, to watch the remorseless 
cataract of daily literature which thunders over the remnants of the 
past, as if it were a fresh impediment to the men of our day in the 
way of systematic knowledge and consistent powers of thought : as 
if it were destined one day to overwhelm the great inheritance of 
mankind in prose and verse. 

I remember, when I was a very young man at college, that a 
youth, in no spirit of paradox but out of plenary conviction, under- 
took to maintain before a body of serious students, the astounding 
proposition that the invention of printing had been one of the 
greatest misfortunes that had ever befallen mankind. Ho argued 
that exclusive reliance on printed matter had destroyed the higher 
method of oral teaching, the dissemination of thought by the spoken 
word to the attentive car. He insisted that the formation of a vast 
litc^rary class looking to the making of books as a means of making 
money, rather than as a social duty, had multiplied books for the 
sake of the writers rather than for the sake of the readers ; that the 
reliance on books as a cheap and common resource had done much to 
weaken the powers of memory ; that it destroyed the craving for a 
general culture of taste, and the need of artistic expression in all the^ 
surroundings of life. And he argued, lastly, that the sudden multi- 
plication of all kinds of printed matter had been fatal to the orderly 
arrangement of thought, and had hindered a system of knowledge 
and a scheme of education. 

I am far from sharing this immature view. Of course I hold the 
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invention of printing to have boon one of the most momentous facts 
in the whole history of man. Without it universal social progress, 
true democratic enlightenment, and the education of the people 
would have been impossible, or very slow, even if the cultured few, 
as is likely, could have advanced the knowledge of mankind without 
it. We place Gutemberg amongst the small list of the unique and 
special benefactors of mankind, in the sacred choir of those whose 
work transformed the conditions of life, whose work, once done, 
could never be repeated. And no doubt the things which our ardent 
friend regarded as so fatal a disturbance of society were all inevitable 
and necessary, part of the great revolution of mind through which 
men grew out of the mediaeval incompleteness to a richer conception 
of life and of the world. 

Yet there is a sense in which this boyish anathema against print- 
ing may be true to us by our own fault. Wc may create for our- 
selves these very evils. For this I hold, that the art of printing has 
not been a gift wholly unmixed with evils ; that it must be used 
wisely if it is to be a boon to man at all ; that it entails on us heavy 
responsibilities, resolution to use it with judgment and self-control, 
and the will to resist its temptations and its perils. Indeed we 
may easily so act that we may make it a clog on the progress of the 
human mind, a real curse and not a boon. The power of flying at 
will through space would probably extinguish civilisation and 
society, for it would release us from the wholesome bondage of 
localities. The power of hearing every word that had ever been 
uttered on this planet would annihilate thought, as the power of' 
knowing all recorded facts by the process of turning a handle would 
annihilate true science. Our human faculties and our mental forces 
are not enlarged simply by multiplying our materials of knowledge 
and our facilities for communication. Telephones, microphones, 
pantoscopes, steam-presses, and ubiquity- engines in general, may, 
after all, leave the poor human brain panting and throbbing under 
the strain of its appliances, and get no bigger and no stronger than 
the brains of the men who heard Moses speak, and saw Aristotle 
and Archimedes pondering over a few worn rolls of crabbed manu- 
script. Until some new Newton or Watt can invent a machine for 
magnifying the human mind, every fresh apparatus for multiplying 
its work is a fresh strain on the mind, a new realm for it to order 
and to rule. 

And so, I say it most confidently, the first intellectual task of our 
age is rightly to order and make serviceable the vast realm of 
printed material which four centuries have swept across our path. 
To organize our knowledge, to systematise our reading, to save, out 
of the relentless cataract of ink, the immortal thoughts of the 
greatest — this is a necessity, unless the productive ingenuity of man 
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is to lead us at last to a measureless and pathless chaos. To know 
anything that turns up is, in the infinity of knowledge, to know 
nothing. To read the first book wc come across, in the wilderness 
of books, is to learn nothing. To turn over the pages of ten thousand 
volumes is to be practically indifferent to all that is good. 

But this warns me that I am entering on a subject which is far 
too big and solemn for us to touch to-night. I have no pretension 
to deal with it as it needs. It is plain, I think, that to organize our 
knowledge, oven to systematise our reading, to make a working 
selection of books for general study, really implies a complete 
scheme of education. A scheme of education ultimately implies a 
system of philosophy, a view^ of man’s duty and powers as a moral 
and social being — a religion, in fact. Before a problem so great as 
this, on which a general audience has such different ideas and wants, 
and differs so profoundly on the very premisses from which we start, 
before such a problem as a general theory of education, I prefer to 
retire. I will keep silence even from good words. I have chosen 
my own part, and adopted my own teacher. But to ask men to 
adopt the ediicat ion of Auguste Comte, is almost to ask them to adopt 
Positivism itself. 

Nor will I enlarge on the matter for thought, for foreboding, 
almost for despair, that is presented to us by the fact of our familiar 
literary ways and onr recognised literary profession. That things 
infinitel}'^ trifling in themselves : men, events, societies, phenomena, 
in no way otherwise more valuable than the myriad other things 
which flit around us like the sparrows on the housetop, should be 
glorified, magnified, and perpetuated, set under a literary microscope 
and focussed in the blaze of a literary magic-lantern — not for what 
they are in themselves, but solely to amuse and excite the world by 
showing how it can be done — all tbis is to me so amazing, so heart- 
breaking, that I forbear now to treat it, as 1 cannot say all that I 
w^ould. 

I pass from all systems of education — from thought of social duty, 
from meditation on the profession of letters — to more general and 
lighter topics. I will deal now only witli the easier side of reading, 
with matter on which there is some common agreement in the world. 
I am very far from meaning that our whole time spent with books is 
to be given to study. Far from it. I put the poetic and emotional 
side of literature as the most needed for daily use. I take the books 
that seek to rouse the imagination, to stir up feeling, touch the 
heart : the books of art, of fancy, of ideals, such as reflect the delight 
and aroma of life. And here how does the trivial, provided it is the 
new, that which stares at us in the advertising columns of the day, 
crowd out the immortal poetry and pathos of the human race, 
vitiating our taste for those exquisite pieces which are a household 
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word, and weakening our mental reliali for the eternal works o£ 
genius! Old Homer is the very fountain-head of pure poetic 
enjoyment, of all that is spontaneous, simple, native, and dignified in 
life. He takes us into tho ambrosial world of heroes, of human 
vigour, of purity, of grace. Now Homer is one of tho few poets tho 
life of whom can be fairly preserved in a translation. Most men and 
women can say that they have read Homer, just as most of us can 
say that we have studied Johnson’s Dictionary. But how few of us 
take him up, time after time, with fresh delight ! How few have 
even read the entire Iliad and Odyssey through ! Whether in the 
resounding lines of the old Greek, as fresh and ever-stirring as the 
waves that tumble on the seashore, filling the soul with satisfying 
silent wonder at its restless unison ; whether in the quaint lines of 
Chapman, or the clarion couplets of Pope, or tho closer versions of 
Oowper, Lord Derby, of Philip Worsley, or even in tho new prose 
version of the Odyssey, Homer is always fresh and rich. And yet 
how seldom does one find a friend spell-bound over the Greek Bible 
of antiquity, whilst they wade through torrents of magazine quota- 
tions from a petty versifier of to-day, and in an idle vacation will 
graze, as contentedly as cattle in a fresh meadow, through the 
chopped straw of a circulating library. A generation which will 
listen to Pinafore for three hundred nights, and will read M. Zola’s 
seventeenth romance, can no more read Homer than it could road a 
cuneiform inscription. It will read about Ilomer just as it will read 
about a cuneiform inscription, and will crowd to see a few pots which 
probably came from the neighbourhood of Troy. But to Homer and 
the primeval type of heroic man in his beauty, and his simpleness, 
and joyousness, the cultured generation is really dead, as completely 
as some spoiled beauty of the ball-room is dead to the bloom of the 
heather or the waving of tho daffodils in a glade. 

It is a true psychological problem, this nausea which idle culture 
seems to produce for all that is manly and pure in heroic poetry. 
One knows — at least every schoolboy has known — that a passage of 
Homer, rolKng along in the hexameter or trumpeted out by Pope, 
will give one a hot glow of pleasure and raise a finer throb in the 
pulse; one knows that Homer is the easiest, most artless, most 
diverting of all poets ; that the fiftieth reading rouses the spirit even 
more than the first — and yet we find ourselves (we are all alike) 
painfully psha-ing over some new and uncut barley-sugar in rhyme, 
which a man in the street asked us if we had read, or it may be some 
learned lucubration about tho site of Troy by some one we chanced 
to meet at dinner. It is an unwritten chapter in the history of the 
human mind, how this literary prurience after new print unmans us 
for the enjoyment of the old songs chanted forth in the sunrise of 
human imagination. To ask a man or woman who spends half a 
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lifetime in sucldng magazines and new poems to read a book of 
Homer, would bo like asking a butcher’s boy to whistle ‘‘Adelaida.” 
The noises and sights and talk, the whirl and volatility of life around 
us, are too strong for us. A society which is for ever gossiping in a 
sort of perpetual “drum,” loses the very faculty of caring for 
anything but “ early copies” and the last tale out. Thus, like the 
tares in the noble parable of the Sower, a perpetual chatter about 
books chokes the seed which is sown in the greatest books of the 
world. 

I speak of Homer, but fifty other great poets and creators of 
eternal beauty would serve argument as well. Take the latest 
perhaps in the series of the world-wide and immortal poets of the 
whole human race — Walter Scott. Wo all read Scott’s romiinces, 
as we have all read Hume’s History of England, but how often do 
we read them, hoAV zealously, with what sympathy and understand- 
ing ? I am told that the last discovery of modern culture is that 
Scott’s prose is commonplace ; that the young men at our univer- 
sities arc far too critical to care for his artless sentences and flowing 
descriptions. They prefer Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Mallock, and the 
Euphuism of young Oxford, just as some people prefer a Dresden 
Shepherdess to the Caryatides of the Erictheum, pronounce Fielding 
to be low, and Mozart to bo pam'. As boys love lollypops, so these 
juvenile fops love to roll phrases about under the tongue, as if 
phrases in themselves had a value apart from thoughts, feelings, 
great conceptions, or human sympathy. For Scott is just ono of the 
poets (we may call poets all the great creators in prose or in verse) of 
whom one never wearies, just as ono can listen to Beethoven or 
watch the sunrise or the sunset day by day w’ith new deliglit. I 
think I can read the Antiquary, or the Bride of Lammennoor, 
Ivanhoc, Quentin Durivard, and Old Mortality, at least once a year 
afresh. Now Scott is a perfect library in himself. A constant 
reader of romances would find that it needed months to go 
through even the best pieces of the inexhaustible painter of eight 
full centuries and every type of man ; and ho might repeat the 
process of reading him ten times in a lifetime without a sense of 
fatigue or sameness. The poetic beauty of Scott’s creations is almost 
the least of his great qualities. It is the universality of his sympathy 
that is so truly great, the justice of his estimates, the insight into 
the spirit of each ago, his intense absorption of self in the vast epic of 
human civilisation. What are the old almanacs that they so often 
give us as histories beside these living pictures of the ordered 
succession of ages P As in Homer himself, we see in this prose Iliad 
of modern history, the battle of the old and the now, the heroic 
defence of ancient strongholds, the long impending and inevitable 
doom of medissval life. Strong men and proud women struggle 
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against tlio destiny of modern society, unconsciously working out its 
ways, undauntedly defying its j)ower. How just is our island 
Homer ! Neither Greek nor Trojan sways him ; Achilles is his 
hero ; Hector is his favourite ; he loves the councils of chiefs, and the 
palace of Priam ; but the swine-herd, the charioteer, the slave-girl, 
the hound, the beggar, and the herdsman all glow alike in the 
harmonious colouring of his peopled epic. Wo sec the dawn of our 
English nation, the defence of Christendom against the Koran, the 
grace and the terror of feudalism, the rise of monarchy out of 
baronies, the rise of parliaments out of monarchy, the rise of industry 
out of serfage, the pathetic ruin of chivalry, the splendid death- 
struggle of Catholicism, the sylvan tribes of the mountain (remnants 
of our pre-historic forefathers) beating themselves to pieces against 
the hard advance of modern industry ; we see the grim heroism of 
the Biblc-martyrs, the catastroj)he of feudalism overwhelmed by 
a practical ago which knew little of its graces and almost nothing of 
its virtues. Such is Scott, who wc may say has done for the 
various phases of modern history, what Shakespeare has done for the 
manifold types of human character. And this glorious and most 
human and most liistorical of poets, without whom our very concep- 
tion of human development would have ever been imperfect, this 
manliest, and truest, and widest of romancers we neglect for some 
hothouse hybrid of psychological analysis, for the wretched imitators 
of Balzac, and the jackanapes phrasemongering of some Osric of the 
day, who assures us that Scott is au absolute Philistine. 

In speaking with enthusiasm of Scott, as of Homer, or of Shake- 
speare, or of Milton, or of any of the accepted masters of the world, 
I have no wish to insist dogmatically upon any single name, or two 
or three in particular. Our enjoyment and reverence of the groat 
poets of the world is seriously injured nawadays by the habit we get 
of singling out some particular quality, some particular school of art, 
for intemperate praise, or, still worse, for intemperate abuse. Mr, 
Buskin, I suppose, is answerable for the taste for this one-sided and 
spasmodic criticism ; and every young gentleman who has the trick 
of a few adjectives will languidly vow that Marlowe is supreme, or 
Murillo foul. It is the mark of rational criticism, as well as of 
healthy thought, to maintain an evenness of mind in judging of 
great works, to recognise great qualities in due proportion, to feel 
that defects are made up by beauties, and beauties are often balanced 
by weakness. The true judgment implies a weighing of each work 
and each workman as a whole, in relation to the sum of human 
cultivation and the gradual advance of the movement of ages. And 
in this matter we shall usually find that the world is right, the world 
of the modem centuries and the nations of Europe together. It is 
unlikely, to say the least of it, that a young person who has hardly 
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ceased making Latin verses will be able to reverse the decisions of 
the civilised world ; and it is even more unlikely that Milton and 
Moliere, Fielding and Scott, will ever be displaced by a poet who 
has unaccountably lain hid for one or two centuries, I know, that 
in the style of to-day, I ought hardly to venture to address you 
about poetry unless I am prepared to unfold to you the mysterious 
beauties of some unknown genius who has recently been unearthed 
by the Children of Light and Sweetness. I confess I have no such 
discovery to announce. I prefer to dwell in Gath and to pitch my 
tents in Ashdod ; and I doubt the use of the sling as a weapon in 
modern war. I decline to go into hyperbolic eccentricities over 
unknown geniuses, and a single quality or power is not enough to 
rouse my enthusiasm. It is possible that no master over painted a 
buttercup like this one, or the fringe of a robe like that one ; that 
this poet has a unique subtlety, and that an undcfinable music. I 
am still unconvinced, though the man who cannot sec it, we arc 
told, should at once retire to the place where there is wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. 

I am against all gnashing of teeth, whether for or against a 
particular idol. I stand by the men, and by all the men, who have 
moved mankind to the depths of their souls, who have taught genera-' 
tions, and formed our life. If I say of Scott, that to have drunk in 
the whole of his glorious spirit is a liberal education in itself, I am 
asking for no exclusive devotion to Scott, to any poet, or any school 
of poets, or any ago, or any country, to any style or any order of 
l)oet, one more than another. They arc as various, fortunately, and 
as many-sided as human nature itself. If I delight in Scott, I love 
Fielding, and Richardson, and Sterne, and Goldsmith, and Defoe. 
Yes, and I will add Cooper and Marryat, Miss Edgeworth and Miss 
Austen — to confine myself to those who are already classics, to our 
own countrj'’, and to one form of art alone, and not to venture on 
the ground of contemporary romance in general. What I have said 
of Homer, I would say in a degree but somewhat lower, of those 
great ancients who are the most accessible to us in English — 
.iEschylus, Aristophanes, Virgil, and Horace. What I have said of 
Shakespeare I would say of Calderon, of Moliere, of Corneille, of 
Racine, of Voltaire, of Alfieri, of Goethe, of those dramatists, in 
many forms, and with genius the most diverse, who have so steadily 
set themselves to idealise the great types of public life and of the 
phases of human history. Let us all beware lest worship of the 
idiosyncrasy of our peerless Shakespeare blind us to the value of the 
great masters who in a different world and with different aims have 
presented the development of civilisation in a series of dramas, 
where the unity of a few great types of man and of society is made 
paramount to subtlety of character or brilliancy of language. What 
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I have said of Milton, I would say of Dante, of Ariosto, of Petrarch, 
and of Tasso ; nor less would I say it of Boccaccio and Chaucer, of 
Gamoens and Spenser, of Babelais and of Cervantes, of Gil Bias and 
the Vicar of Wakefield, of Byron and of Shelley, of Goethe and of 
Schiller. Ifor let us forget those wonderful idealisations of awaken- 
ing thought and primitive societies, the pictures of other races and 
types of life rcfmoved from our own : all those primaeval legends, 
ballads, songs, and tales, those proverbs, apologues, and maxims, 
which have come down to us from distant ages of man’s history — 
the old idylls and myths of the Hebrew race ; the talcs of Greece, 
of the Middle Ages, of the East ; the fables of the old and the new 
world ; the songs of the Nibelungs ; the romances of early feudalism ; 
the Morte d’ Arthur ; the Arabian Nights ; the Ballads of the early 
nations of Europe. 

I protest that I am devoted to no school in particular : I condemn 
no school, I reject none. I am for the school of all the great men ; 
and I am against the school of the smaller men. I care for AVords- 
worth as well as for Byron, for Burns as well as Shelley, for Boccaccio 
as well as for Milton, for Bunyan as well as Rabelais, for Cervantes 
as much as for Dante, for Corneille as well as for Shakespeare, for 
Goldsmith as well as Goethe. I stand by the sentence of the world ; 
and I hold that in a matter so human and so broad as the highest 
poetry the judgment of the nations of Europe is pretty well settled, 
at any rate after a century or two of continuous reading and discuss- 
ing. Let those who will assure us that no one can pretend to 
culture, unless he swear by Fra Angelico and Sandro Botticelli, by 
Arnolpho the son of Lapo, or the Lombardic bricklayers, by Martini 
and Galuppi (all, by the way, admirable men of tho second rank) ; 
and so, in literature and poetry, there are some who will hear of 
notliing but Webster or Marlowe ; Blake, Herrick, or Keats ; 
AVilliam Langland or the Earl of Surrey ; Heine or Omar Kayam. 
All of these are men of genius, and each with a special and inimitable 
gift of his own. But the busy world, which does not hunt poets 
as collectors hunt for curios, may fairly reserve these lesser lights 
for the time when they know the greatest well. 

So, I say, think mainly of the greatest, of the best known, of those 
who cover tho largest area of human history and man’s common 
nature. Now when we como to count up these names accepted by 
the unanimous voice of Europe, we have some thirty or forty names, 
and amongst them are some of the most voluminous of writers. I 
have been running over but one department of literature alone, the 
poetic. I have been naming those only, whose names are household 
words with us, and the poets for the most part of modem Europe. 
Yet even here we have a list which is usually found in not less than 
a hundred volumes at least. Now poetry and the highest kind of 
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romance are exactly that order of literature^ which not only will bear 
to be read many times, but that of which the true value can only be 
gained by frequent, and indeed habitual, reading. A man can 
hardly be said to know the 12th Mass or the 9th Symphony, by 
virtue of having once heard them played ten years ago; he can 
hardly be said to take air and exercise because he took a country- 
walk once last autumn. And so, he can hardly bo said to know Scott, 
or Shakespeare, Moliere, or Cervantes, when ho once read them sinco 
the close of his school days, or amidst the daily grind of his pro- 
fessional life. The immortal and universal poets of our race are to 
be read and re-read till their music and their spirit arc a part of our 
nature ; they are to bo thought over and digested till we live in the 
world they created for us ; they are to be read devoutly, as devout 
men read their Bible and fortify their hearts with psalms. For as 
tlie old Hebrew singer heard the heavens declare the glory of their 
maker, and the firmament showing his handiwork, so in the long 
roll of poetry we sec transfigured the strength and beauty of humanity, 
the joys and sorrows, the dignity and struggles, the long life-history 
of our common kind. 

I have said but little of the more difficult poetry, and the religious 
meditations of the great idealists in prose and verse, wliom it needs 
a concentrated study to master. Some of these are hard to all men, 
and at all seasons. The Divine Comedy, in its way, reaches as deep 
in its thoughtfulness as Descartes himself. But tlieso books, if they 
arc difficult to all, arc impossible to the gluttons of tlio circulating 
library. To these munchers of vapid memoirs and monotonous talcs 
such books arc closed indeed. The power of enjoyment and of under- 
standing is withered up within them. To the besotted gambler on 
the turf the lonely hillside glowing with heather grows to bo as 
dreary as a prison; and so too, a man may listen nightly to 
burlesques, till Fidello inflicts on him intolerable fatigue. One 
may be a devourer of books, and be actually incapable of reading a 
hundred lines of the wisest and the most beautiful. To read one of 
such books comes only by habit, as prayer is impossible to one who 
habitually dreads to be alone. 

In an age of steam it seems almost idle to speak of Dante, the 
most profound, the most meditative, the most prophetic of all poets, 
in whose epic tho panorama of mediaeval life, of feudalism at its best 
and Christianity at its best, stands, as in a microcosm, transfigured, 
judged, and measured. To most men, tho Paradise Lost, with all 
its mighty music and its idyllic pictures of human nature, of our 
first child-parents in their naked purity and their awakening 
thought, is a serious and ungrateful task — not to bo ranked with 
the simple enjoyments : it is a possession to be acquired only by 
habit. The great religious poets, the imaginative teachers of tho 
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heart, are never easy reading. But tie reading of them is a reli- 
gious habit, rather than an intellectual effort. I pretend not to- 
night to be dealing with a matter so deep and high as religion, or 
indeed with education in the fuller sense. I will say nothing of that 
side of reading which is really hard study, an effort of duty, matter 
of meditation and reverential thought. I need speak not to-night of 
such reading as that of the Bible ; the moral reflections of Socrates, 
of Aristotle, of Confucius ; the Confessions of St. Augustine and the 
City of God ; the discourses of St. Bernard, of Bossuct, of Bishop 
Butler, of Jeremy Taylor; the vast philosophical visions that were 
opened to the eyes of Bacon and Descartes ; the thoughts of Pascal 
and Vauvenargues, of Diderot and Hume, of Condorcet and do 
Maistre ; the problem of man’s nature as it is told in the Excursion, 
or in Faust, in Cain, or in the PilgrMs Progress ; the unsearchable 
outpouring of the heart in the great mystics, of many ages and many 
races ; be the mysticism that of David or of John ; of Mahomet or 
of Bouddha ; of Penelon or of Shelley. 

I pass by all these. For I am speaking now of the use of books 
in our leisure hours. I will take the books of simple enjoyment, 
books that one can laugh ^over and weep over ; and learn from, and 
laugh or weep again ; which have in them humour, truth, human 
nature in all its sides, pictures of the great phases of human history ; 
and withal sound teaching in honesty, manliness, gentleness, patience. 
Of such books, I say, books accepted by the voice of all mankind as 
matchless and immortal, there is a complete library at hand for every 
man, in his every mood, whatever his tastes or his acquirements. 
To know merely the hundred volumes or so of which I have spoken 
would involve tho study of years. But who can say that these books 
are read as they might be, that we do not neglect them for some- 
thing in a new cover, or which catches Our eye in a library ? It is 
not merely to the idle and unreading w'orld that this complaint holds 
good. It is the insatiable readers themselves who so often read to 
tho least profit. Of course they have read all these household books 
many years ago, read them, and judged them, and put them away for 
ever. They will read infinite dissertations about these authors ; they 
will write you essays on their works ; they will talk most learned 
criticism about them. But it never occurs to them that such books 
have a daily and perpetual value, such as the devout Christian 
finds in his morning and evening psalm ; that the music of them has 
to sink into the soul by continual renewal ; that wc have to live with 
them and in them, till their ideal world habitually surroundsins in 
the midst of the real world ; that their great thoughts have to stir 
us daily anew, and their generous passion has to warm us hour by 
hour : just as we need each day to have our eyes filled by the light 
of heaven, and our blood warmed by the glow of the sun. I vow 
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that) when I see men, forgetful of the perennial poetry of the world, 
muck-raking in a litter of fugitive refuse, I think of that wonderful 
scene in the Pilgrim’s Progress^ where the Interpreter shows the 
wayfarers the old man raking in the straw and dust, whilst he will 
not see the Angel who offers him a crown of gold and precious 
stones. 

This gold, refined beyond the standard of the goldsmith, these 
pearls of great price, the united voice of mankind has assured us are 
found in those immortal w'orks of every age and of every race whose 
names arc household words throughout the world. And we shut our 
eyes to them for the sake of the straw and litter of the nearest 
library or bookshop. A lifetime will hardly suflfice to know, as they 
ought to be known, these great masterpieces of man’s genius. How 
many of us can name ten men who may bo said entirely to know (in 
the sense in which a thoughtful Christian knows the Psalms and the 
Epistles) even a few of the greatest poets? I take them almost at 
random, and I name Homer, ililschylus, Aristophanes, Virgil, Dante, 
Ariosto, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Calderon, Corneille, Moliere, Milton, 
Fielding, Goethe, Scott. Of course every one has read these poets, 
but W'ho really knows them, the wliole of them, the whole meaning 
of them ? They arc too often taken ‘‘as read,” as they say in- the 
railway meetings. 

Take of this immortal choir the liveliest, the easiest, the most 
familiar, take for the moment the three — Cervantes, Moliere, Field- 
ing. Here we have three poets who unite the profoundest insight 
into human nature with the most inimitable wit: Penseroso and 
IJ Allegro in one; “sober, steadfast, and demure,” and yet with 
“ Laughter holding both his sides.” And in all three, difierent as 
they are, is an unfathomable pathos, a brotherly pity for all human 
weakness, spontaneous sympathy with all human goodness. To know 
Bon Qnixotcy that is to follow' out the whole mystery of its double 
w’oiid, is to know' the very tragi-comedy of human life, the contrast 
of the ideal wdth the real, of chivalry with good sense, of heroic 
failure with vulgar utility, of the past with the present, of the 
impossible sublime with the possible commonplace. And yet to how 
many reading men is Bon Quixote little more than a book to laugh 
over in boyhood ! So Moliere is read or witnessed ; we laugh and we 
praise. But how little do we study with insight that elaborate 
gallery of human character ; those consummate types of almost every 
social phenomenon ; that genial and just judge of imposture, folly, 
vanity, affectation, and insincerity ; that tragic picture of the brave 
man born out of his time, too proud and too just to be of use in his 
age ! TVas ever truer word said than that about Fielding as “ the 
prose Homer of human nature ? ” And yet how often do we forget 
in Tom Jones the beauty .of unselfishness, the well-spring of good- 
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ness^ the tenderness, the manly healthiness and heartiness under- 
lying its froKc and its satire, because we are absorbed, it may be, 
in laughing at its humour, or are simply irritated by its grossness ! 
Nay, Robinson Crusoe contains (not for boys but for men) more 
religion, more philosophy, more psychology, more political economy, 
more anthropology, than are found in many elaborate treatises on 
these special subjects. And yet, I imagine, grown men do not 
often read Robinson Crusoe as the article has it, for instruction of 
life and ensample of manners.” The great books of the world we 
have once read ; we take them as read ; we believe that we read 
them ; at least, wo believe that we know them. But to how few of 
us are they the daily mental food ! For onco that wo take down 
our Milton, and read a book of that “ voice,” as Wordsworth says, 
“ whose sound is like the sea,” wc take up fifty times a magazine 
with something about Milton, or about Milton^s grandmother, or a 
book stuffed with curious facts about the houses in which he lived, 
and the juvenile ailments of his first wife. 

And whilst the roll of the great men yet unread is to all of us so 
long, whilst years are not enough to master the very least of them, 
we are incessantly searching the earth for something new or strangely 
forgotten. . Brilliant essays are for ever extolling some minor light. 
It becomes the fashion to grow rapturous about the obscure Eliza- 
bethan dramatists ; about the note of refinement in the lesser men of 
Queen Anne ; it is pretty to swear by Lyly's Eu2)hiic\^ and Sidney^s 
Arcadia; to vaunt Lovelace and Herrick, Marvell and Donne, 
Robert Burton and Sir Thomas Browne, All of them are excellent, 
men, who have written delightful things, that may very w'ell be en- 
joyed when we have utterly exhausted the best. But when one 
meets bevies of hyper-ccsthetic young maidens, in lack-a-daisical 
gowns, who simper about Greene and John Ford (authors, let us 
trust, that they never have read) one wonders if they aU know Lear 
or ever heard of Alceste, Since to nine out of ten of the general 
readers,” the very best is as yet more than they have managed to 
assimilate, this fidgeting after something curious is a little prema- 
ture and perhaps artificial. 

For this reason I stand amazed at the lengths of fantastic curiosity 
to which persons, far from learned, have pushed the mania for col- 
lecting rare books, or prying into out-of-the-way holes and comers 
of literature. They conduct themselves as if all the works attainable 
by ordinary diligence were to them sucked as dry as an orange. 
Says one, I came across a very curious book, mentioned in a paren- 
thesis in the Religio Medici: only one other copy exists in this 
country.” I will not mention the work to-night, because I know 
that, if I did, to-morrow morning at least fifty libraries , would be 
ransacked for it, which would be impardonable waste of time. I 
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am bringing out/' says another quite simply, “the lives of the 
washerwomen of the Queens of England." And when it comes out 
we shall have a copious collection of washing-books some centuries 
old, and at length understand the mode of ironing a ruff in the 
early mediaeval period. A very learned friend of mine thinks 
it perfectly monstrous that a public library should be without 
an adequate collection of works in Dutch, though I believe he is 
tho only frequenter of it who can read that language. Not long 
ago I procured for a Russian scholar a manuscript copy of a very 
rare work by Greene, the contemporary of Shakespeare. Greene’s 
Funeralls is, I think, as dismal and worthless a set of lines as one 
often sees ; and as it has slumbered for nearly three hundred 
years, I should be willing to let it be its own undertaker. But this 
unsavoury carrion is at last to be dug out of its grave ; for it is now 
translated into Russian and published in Moscow (to the honour and 
glory of the Russian professor) in order to delight and inform the 
Muscovite public, where perhaps not ten in a million can as much 
as read Shakespeare. This or that collector again, with the labour 
of half a lifetime and by means of half his fortune, has amassed a 
library of old plays, every one of them worthless in diction, in plot, 
in sentiment, and in purpose ; a collection fur more stupid and unin- 
teresting in fact than the burlesques and pantomimes of tho last 
fifty years. And yet this insatiable student of old plays will pro- 
bably know loss of Moliero and Alficri than Moliero’s housekeeper or 
Alfieri’s valet ; and possibly he has never looked into such poets as 
Calderon and Vondel. 

Collecting rare books and forgotten authors is perhaps of all the 
collecting manias the most foolish in our day. There is much ,to be 
said for rare china and curious beetles. The china is occasionally 
beautiful ; and tho beetles at least are droll. But rare books now 
are, by the nature of the case, worthless books ; and their rarity 
usually consists in this, that the printer made a blunder in the text, 
or that they contain something exceptionally nasty or silly. To 
affect a profound interest in neglected authors and uncommon books, 
is a sign for the most part — not that a man has exhausted the 
resources of ordinary literature — but that ho has no real respect for 
the greatest productions of the greatest men of the world. This 
bibliomania seizes hold of rational beings and so perverts them, that 
in the sufferer’s mind the human race exists for the sake of the 
books, and not the books for tho sake of the human race. There is 
one book they might read to good purpose, the doings of a great 
book collector — who once lived in La Mancha. To the collector, 
and sometimes to the scholar, the book becomes a fetich or idol, and 
is worthy of the worship of mankind, even if it cannot be the slightest 
use to anybody. As the book exists, it must have the compliment 
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paid it of being invited to the shelve!. The library is imperfect 
without it/' although the library will, so to speak, stink when it has 
got it. The great books are of course the common books ; and these 
are treated by collectors and librarians with sovereign contempt. 
Tho more dreadful an abortion of a book the rare volume may be, 
the more desperate is the struggle of libraries to possess it. Civili- 
sation in fact has evolved a complete apparatus, an order of men, and 
a code of ideas, for tho express purpose one may say of degrading 
the great books. It suffocates thorn under mountains of little books, 
and gives the place of honour to that which is plainly literary 
carrion. 

Now I suppose, at the bottom of all this, lies that rattle and rest- 
lessness of life which belongs to the industrial Maelstrom wherein 
we ever revolve. And connected therewith comes also that literary 
dandyism, which results from tho pursuit of letters without any 
social purpose or any systematic faith. To read from the pricking 
of some cerebral itch rather than from a desire of forming judg- 
ments; to get, like an Alpine club stripling, to the top of some 
unsealed pinnacle of culture ; to use books as a sedative, as a means 
of exciting a mild intellectual titillation, instead of as a means of 
elevating the nature ; to dribble on in a perpetual literary gossip, in 
order to avoid the effort of bracing the mind to think — such is our 
habit in an age of utterly chaotic education. We read, as the 
bereaved poet made rhymes — 

“ For tho unquiet heart and brain, 

A use in measured language lies ; 

The sad mechanic exorcise. 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain.” 

W e, for whom steam and electricity have done almost every- 
thing except give us bigger brains and hearts, who have a 
new invention ready for every meeting of the Royal Institution, 
who want new things to talk about faster than children want new 
toys to break, we cannot take up the books we have seen about us 
since our childhood: Milton, or Moliere, or Scott. It feels like 
donning knee-breeches and buckles, to read what everybody has 
read, that everybody can read, and which our very fathers thought 
good entertainment scores of years ago. Hard- worked men and 
over-wrought women crave an occupation which shall free them 
from their thoughts and yet not take them from their world. And 
thus it comes that we need at least a thousand new books every 
season, whilst we have rarely a spare hour left for tho greatest of all. 
But I am getting into a vein too serious for our purpose : education 
is a long and thorny topic. I will cite but the words on this head 
of the groat Bishop Butler. “The great number of books and 
papers of amusement which, of one kind or another, daily come in 
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one’s way, have in part occasioned, and most perfectly fall in with 
and humour, this idle way of reading and considering things. By 
this means time, even in solitude, is happily got rid of, without the 
pain of attention ; neither is any part of it more put to the account 
of idleness, one can scarce forbear saying, is spent with less thought, 
than great part of that which is spent in reading.” Hut this was 
written exactly a century and a half ago, in 1729 ; since which date, 
let ns trust, the multiplicity of print and the habits of desultory 
reading have considerably abated. 

A philosopher with whom I hold (but with whoso opinions I have 
no present intention of troubling you) has proposed a method of 
dealing with this indiscriminate use of books, which I think is 
worthy of attention. He has framed a short collection of books for 
constant and general reading. ITc put it forward “ with the view 
of guiding the more thoughtful minds among the people in their 
choice for constant use.” He declares that, ‘‘ both the intellect and 
the moral character suffer grievously at the present time from irre- 
gular reading.” It was not intended to put a bar upon other 
reading, or to supersede special study. It is designed as a type of a 
healthy and rational syllabus of essential books, fit for common teach- 
ing and daily use. It presents a working epitome of what is best 
and most enduring in the literature of the world. The entire 
collection would form in the shape in which books now exist in 
modern libraries, something like five hundred volumes. They em- 
brace books both of ancient and modern times, in all the five principal 
languages of modern Europe. It is divided into four sections: — 
Poetry, Science, History, Religion. 

The principles on what it is framed are these : Eirst it collects 
the best in all the great departments of human thought, so that no 
part of education shall be wholly wanting. Next it puts together 
the greatest books, of universal and permanent value, and the 
greatest and the most enduring only. Next it measures the great- 
ness of books not by their brilliancy, or even their learning, but by 
their power of presenting some typical chapter in thought, some 
dominant phase of history ; or else it measures them by their power 
of idealising man and nature, or of giving harmony to our moral 
and intellectual activity. Lastly, the test of the general value of 
books is the permanent relation they bear to the common civilisation of 
Europe. 

Some such firm foot-hold in the vast and increasing torrent of 
literature it is certainly urgent to find, unless aU that is great in 
literature is to be home away in the flood of books. With this, we 
may avoid an interminable wandering over a pathless waste of waters. 
Without it, we may read everything and know nothing ; we may 
be curious about anything that chances, and indifferent to every- 
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tiling that profits. Having such a catalogue before our eyes, with 
its perpetual warning — non rmlta sed multum — ^we shall see how 
with our insatiable consumption of print we wander, like unclassod 
spirits, round the outskirts only of those Elysian fields whore the 
great dead dwell and hold high converse. As it is we hear but in 
a faint echo that voice which cries : — 

“ Quorate raltissimo Poeta : 

L’ombra sua toma, ch’era dipartita.*’ 

Wo need to bo remindod every day, how many are the books of 
inimitable glory, which, with all our eagerness after reading, we 
have never taken in our hands. It will astonish most of us to find 
how much of our very industry is given to the books which leave no 
mark, how often we rake in the litter of the i^rinting-press, w'hilst a 
crown of gold and rubies is offered us in vain. 

FiiEDERic Harrison. 

Postscript. — I shall take the earliest opportunity of presenting, with some 
explanation or introduction, the library of Auguste Comte, which forms tho 
basis of the whole of my lecture above. The catalogue is to bo found in many 
of his publications, as the Catec1ii»m, Triibner and Co. (translated. Lon- 
don, 1858) ; and also in tho fourth volume of the Positive Polity (translated. 
London, 1877), pp. 352, 483, where its use and meaning are explained. Those 
who may take an erroneous idea of its purpose, and may think that such a 
catalogue would servo in the way of an ordinary circulating library, may need 
to be reminded that it is designed as the basis of a scheme of education, for 
one particular system of philosophy, and as tho manual of an organized form 
of religion. It is, in fact, the literary resum6 of Positivist teaching ; and as 
such alone can it be used. It is, moreover, designed to be of common use to' 
all Western Europe, and to be ultimately extended to all classes. It is 
essentially a people’s library for popular instruction ; it is of permanent use 
only ; and it is intended to serve as a t3rpe. Taken in connection witli the 
Calendar y which contains tho names of nearly two hundred and fifty authors, 
it may serve as a guide of the books “ that the world would not willingly let 
die.” But it must bo remembered that it has no special relation to current 
views of education, to English literature, much loss to tho literature of tho 
day. It was drawn up nearly thii’ty years ago by a Prench philosopher, who 
passed his life in Paris, and who had read no new books for twenty years. And 
it was designedly limited by him to such a compass that hard-worked men 
might hoi)e to master it ; in order to give them an aperyw of what the ancient 
and tho modern world had left of most great in each language and in each 
department of thought. To attempt to use it, or to judge it, from any point of 
view but this, would be entirely to mistake its character and object. 

Tho collection itself may bo found at the Positivist School, 19, Chapel Street, 
W.O. 



CHAPTERS ON SOCIALISM.' 
By John Stuart Mill. 


The Difficulties of Socialism. 

Among those who call themselves Socialists, two kinds of persons 
may he distinguished. There are, in the first place, those whose 
plans for a new order of society, in which private property and 
individual competition are to be superseded and other motives to 
action substituted, arc on tho scale of a village community or town- 
ship, and would be applied to an entire country by the multiplica- 
tion of such self-acting units ; of this character are the systems of 
Owen, of Fourier, and the more thoughtful and philosophic 
Socialists generally. Tho other class, who are more a product of the 
Continent than of Great Britain and may be called the revolutionary 
Socialists, propose to themselves a much bolder stroke. Their scheme 
is the management of tho whole productive resources of the country 
by one central authority, the general government. And with this 
view some of them avow as their purpose that the working classes, or 
somebody in their behalf, should take possession of all the property 
of the country, and administer it for the general benefit. 

Whatever be the difficulties of the first of these two forms of 
Socialism, the second must evidently involve the same difficulties 
and many more. The former, too, has the great advantage that it 
can be brought into operation progressively, and can prove its capa- 
bilities by trial. It can be tried first on a select population and 
extended to otliers as their education and cultivation permit. It 
need not, and in the natural order of things would not, become an 
engine of subversion until it had shown itself capable of being also a 
means of reconstruction. It is not so with the other : tho aim of 
that is to substitute the new rule for the old at a single stroke, and 
to exchange the amount of good realised under tho present system, 
and its large possibilities of improvement, for a plunge without any 
preparation into the most extreme form of the problem of carrjdng 
on the whole round of the operations of social life without the 
motive power which has always hitherto worked the social machinery. 
It must be acknowledged that those who would play this gamo on 
the strength of their own private opinion, unconfirmed as yet by any 
experimental verification — ^who would forcibly deprive all who have 
now a comfortable physical existence of their only present means of 
(1) Continued from tho Fwtnightly Feview for February and March. 
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preserving it, and would brave the frightful bloodshed and misery 
that would ensue if the attempt was resisted — must have a serene 
confidence in their own wisdom on the one hand and a recklessness of 
other people’s sufferings on the other, which Robespierre and St. 
Just, hitherto the typical instances of those united attributes, scarcely 
came up to. Nevertheless this scheme has great elements of popu- 
larity which the more cautious and reasonable form of Socialism has 
not ; because what it professes to do it promises to do quickly, and 
holds out hope to the enthusiastic of seeing the whole of their 
aspirations realised in their own time and at a blow. 

The peculiarities, however, of the revolutionary form of Socialism 
>vill be most conveniently examined after the considerations common 
to both the forms have been duly weighed. 

The produce of the world could not attain anything approaching 
to its present amount, nor support anything approaching to the 
present number of its inhabitants, except upon two conditions : 
abundant and costly machinery, buildings, and other instruments of 
production ; and the power of undertaking long operations and 
waiting a considerable time for their fruits. In other words, there 
must be a large accumulation of capital, both fixed in the implements 
and buildings, and circulating, that is, employed in maintaining the 
labourers and their families during the time which elapses before 
the productive operations are completed and the products come in. 
This necessity depends on physical laws, and is inherent in the 
condition of human life ; but these requisites of production, the 
capital, fixed and circulating, of the country (to which has to be 
added the land, and all that is contained in it), may either be the 
collective property of those who use it,’or may belong to individuals ; 
and the question is, which of these arrangements is most conducive 
to human happiness. What is characteristic of Socialism is the 
joint ownership by all the members of the community of the instru- 
ments and means of production ; which carries with it the consequence 
that the division of the produce among the body of owners must be 
a public act, performed according to rules laid down by the com- 
munity. Socialism by no means excludes private ownership of 
articles of con^mption ; the exclusive right of each to his or her 
share of the produce when received, either to enjoy, to give, or to 
exchange it. The land, for example, might be wholly the property of 
the community for agricultural and other productive purposes, and 
might be cultivated on their joint account, and yet the dwelling 
assigned to each individual or family as part of their remuneration 
might be as exclusively theirs, while they continued to fulfil their 
share of the common labours, as any one’s house now is ; and not 
the dwelling only, but any ornamental ground which the circum- 
stances of the association allowed to be attached to the house for 
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purposes of enjoyment. The distinctive feature of Socialism is not 
that all things are in common, but that production is only carried on 
upon the common account, and that the instruments of production 
are held as common property. The practicahiUtij then of Socialism, 
on the scale of Mr. Owen’s or M. Fourier’s villages, admits of no 
dispute. The attempt to manage the whole production of a nation 
by one central organization is a totally diflferent matter; but a 
mixed agricultural and manufacturing association of from two 
thousand to four thousand inhabitants under any tolerable circum- 
stances of soil and climate would be easier to manage than many a 
joint stock company. The question to be considered is, whether this 
joint management is likely to bo as efficient and successful as the 
managements of private industry by private capital. And this 
question has to bo considered in a double aspect ; the efficiency of 
the directing mind, or minds, and that of the simple workpeople. 
And in order to state this question in its simplest form, wo will 
suppose the form of Socialism to be simple Communism, i.e. equal 
division of the produce among all the sharers, or, according to M. 
Louis Blanc’s still higher standard of justice, apportionment of it 
according to difiEerenco of need, but without making any difference 
of reward according to the nature of the duty nor according to the 
supposed merits or services of the individual. There are other forms 
of Socialism, particularly Fourierism, which do, on considerations of 
justice or expediency, allow differences of remuneration for different 
kinds or degrees of service to the community ; but the consideration 
of these may be for the present postponed. 

The difference between the motive powers in the economy of 
society under private property and under Communism would be 
greatest in the case of the directing minds. Under the present system, 
the direction being entirely in the hands of the person or persons 
who own (or are personally responsible for) the capital, the whole 
benefit of the difference between the best administration and the 
worst under which the business can continue to be carried on accrues 
to the person or persons who control the administration : they reap 
the whole profit of good management except so far as their self- 
interest or liberality induce them to share it with their subordinates ; 
and they suffer the whole detriment of mismanagement except so far 
as this may cripple their subsequent power of employing labour. 
This strong personal motive to do their very best and utmost for the 
efficiency and economy of the operations, would not exist under 
Communism ; as the managers would only receive out of the produce 
the same equal dividend as the other members of the association. 
What would remain would be the interest common to all in so 
managing affairs as to make the dividend as large as possible ; the 
incentives of public spirit, of conscience, and of the honour and 
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credit of the managers. The force of these motives^ especially when 
combined, is great. But it yarics greatly in different persons, and 
is much greater for some purposes than for others. The verdict of 
experience, in the imperfect degree of moral cultivation which man- 
kind have yet reached, is that the motive of conscience and that of 
credit and reputation, even when they are of some strength, are, in 
the majority of cases, much stronger as restraining than as impelling 
forces — are more to be depended on for preventing wrong, than for 
calling forth the fullest energies in the pursuit of ordinary occupa- 
tions. In the case of most men the only inducement which has been 
found sufficiently constant and unflagging to overcome the ever- 
present influence of indolence and love of ease, and induce men to 
apply themselves unrelaxingly to work for the most part in itself 
dull and unexciting, is the prospect of bettering their own economic 
condition and that of their family; and the closer the connec- 
tion of every increase of exertion with a corresponding increase 
of its fruits, the more powerful is this motive. To suppose the con- 
trary would be to imply that with men as they now are, duty and 
honour are more powerful principles of action than personal interest, 
not solely as to special acts and forbearances respecting which those 
sentiments have been exceptionally cultivated, but in the regulation 
of their whole lives ; which no one, I suppose, will affirm. It may 
bo said that this inferior efficacy of public and social feelings is not 
inevitable — is the result of imperfect education. This I am quite 
ready to admit, and also that there are even now many individual 
exceptions to the general infirmity. But before these exceptions can 
grow into a majority, or even into a very largo minority, much time 
will be required. The education of human beings is one of the most 
difficult of all arts, and this is one of the points in which it has 
hitherto been least successful; moreover improvements in general 
education are necessarily very gradual, because the future generation 
is educated by the present, and the imperfections of the teachers set 
an invincible limit to the degree in which they can train their pupils 
to be better than themselves. Wo must therefore expect, unless we 
arc operating upon a select portion of the population, that personal 
interest will for a long time be a more effective stimulus to the most 
vigorous and careful conduct of the industrial business of society 
than motives of a higher character. It will be said that at present 
the greed of personal gain by its very excess counteracts its own 
end by the stimulus it gives to reckless and often dishonest risks. 
This it does, and under Communism that source of evil would gene- 
rally be absent. 1% is probable, indeed, that enterprise either of a 
bad or of a good kind would be a deficient element, and that business 
in general would fall very much under the dominion of routine ; the 
rather, as the performance of duty in such communities has to be 
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enforced by external sanctions, the more nearly each person's duty 
can be reduced to fixed rules, the easier it is to hold him to its 
performance. A circumstance which increases the probability of 
this result is the limited power which the managers would have of 
independent action. They would of course hold their authority from 
the choice of the commimity, by whom their function might at any 
time be withdrawn from them ; and this would make it necessary for 
them, even if not so required by the constitution of the community, 
to obtain the general consent of the body before making any change 
in the established mode of carrying on the concern. The difficulty 
of persuading a numerous body to make a change in their accus- 
tomed mode of working, of which change the trouble is often great, 
and the risk more obvious to their minds than the advantage, would 
have a great tendency to keep things in their accustomed track. 
Against this it has to be set, that choice by the persons who are 
directly interested in the success of the work, and who have practical 
knowledge and opportunities of judgment, might be expected on the 
average to produce managers of greater skill than the chances 
of birth, wliich now so often determine who shall bo the owner 
of the capital. This may be true ; and though it may be replied 
that the capitalist by inheritance can also, like the community, 
appoint a manager more capable than himself, this would only 
place him on the same level of advantage as the community, not on 
a higher level. But it must bo said on the other side that under 
the Communist system the persons most qualified for the manage- 
ment would be likely very often to hang back from undertaking it. 
At present the manager, even if he bo a hired servant, has a very 
much larger remuneration than the other persons concerned in the 
business ; and there are open to his ambition higher social positions 
to which his function of manager is a stepping-stone. On the Com- 
munist system none of these advantages would be possessed by him ; 
he could obtain only the same dividend out of the produce of the 
community's labour as any other member of it ; he would no longer 
have the chance of raising himself from a receiver of wages into the 
class of capitalists ; and while he could be in no way better off than 
any other labourer, his responsibilities and anxieties would be so 
much greater that a large proportion of mankind would be likely to 
prefer the less onerous position. This difficulty was foreseen by 
Plato as an objection to the system proposed in his Bepublic of 
community of goods among a governing class ; and the motive on 
which he relied for inducing the fit persons to take on themselves, 
in the absence of all the ordinary inducements, the cares and labours 
of government, was the fear of being governed by worse men. This, 
in truth, is the motive which would have to be in the main depended 
upon; the persons most competent to the management would be 
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prompted to undertake the. office to prevent it from falling into less 
competent hands. And the motive would probably be effectual at 
times when there was an impression that by incompetent manage- 
ment the affairs of the community were going to ruin, or even only 
decidedly deteriorating. But this motive could not, as a rule, 
expect to be called into action by the less stringent inducement of 
merely promoting improvement ; unless in the case of inventors or 
schemers eager to try some device from which they hoped for great 
and immediate fruits ; and persons of this kind . are very often un- 
fitted by over-sanguine temper and imperfect judgment for the 
general conduct of affairs, while even when fitted for it they are pre- 
cisely the kind of persons against whom the average man is apt to 
entertain a prejudice, and they would often be unable to overcome 
the preliminary difficulty of persuading the community both to adopt 
their project and to accept them as managers. Communistic manage- 
ment would thus be, in all probability, less favourable than private 
management to that striking out of new paths and making immediate 
sacrifices for distant and uncertain advantages, which, though seldom 
unattended with risk, is generally indispensable to great improve- 
ments in the economic condition of mankind, and even to keeping up 
the existing state in the face of a continual increase of the number 
of mouths to be fed. 

We have thus far taken account only of the operation of motives 
upon the managing minds of the association. Let us now consider 
how the case stands in regard to the ordinary workers. 

These, under Communism, would have no interest, except their - 
share of the general interest, in doing their work honestly and ener- 
getically. But in this respect matters would be no worse than they 
now are in regard to the great majority of the producing classes. 
These, being paid by fixed wages, are so far from having any direct 
interest of their own in the efficiency of their work, that they have 
not even that share in the general interest which every worker would 
have in the Communistic organization. Accordingly, the ineffi- 
ciency of hired labour, the imperfect manner in which it calls forth 
the real capabilities of the labourers, is matter of common remark. 
It is true that a character for being a good workman is far from 
being without its value, as it tends to give him a preference in 
employment, and sometimes obtains for him higher wages. There 
are also possibilities of rising to the position of foreman, or other 
subordinate administrative posts, which are not only more highly 
paid than ordinary labour, but sometimes open the way to ulterior 
advantages. But on the other side is to be set that under Com- 
munism the general sentiment of the community, composed of the 
comrades under whose eyes each person works, would be sure to be 
in favour of good and hard working, and unfavourable to laziness. 
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carelessness, and waste. In the present system not only is this not 
the case, but the public opinion of the workman class often acts in 
the very opposite direction : the rules of some trade societies actually 
forbid their members to exceed a certain standard of efficiency, lest 
they should diminish the number of labourers required for the work ; 
and for the same reason they often violently resist contrivances for 
economising labour. The change from this to a state in which every 
person would have an interest in rendering every other person as 
industrious, skilful, and careful as possible (which would be the case 
under Communism), would be a change very much for the better. 

It is, however, to be considered that the principal defects of the 
present system in respect to the efficiency of labour may be corrected, 
and the chief advantages of Communism in that respect may be 
obtained, by arrangements compatible with private property and 
individual competition. Considerable improvement is already ob- 
tained by piece-work, in the kinds of labour which admit of it. By 
this the workman’s personal interest is closely connected with the 
quantity of work he turns out — not so much with its quality, the 
security for wliich still has to depend on the employer’s vigilance ; 
neither docs piece-work carry with it the public opinion of the work- 
man class, which is often, on the contrary, strongly opposed to it, as 
a means of (as they think) diminishing the market for labourers. 
And there is really good ground for their dislike of piece-work, if, as 
is alleged, it is a frequent practice of employers, after using piece- 
work to ascertain the utmost which a good workman can do, to fix 
the price of piece-work so low that by doing that utmost he is not 
able to earn more than they would be obliged to give him as day 
wages for ordinary work. 

But there is a far more complete remedy tlian piece-work for the 
disadvantages of hired labour, viz. what is now called industrial 
partnership — the admission of the whole body of labourers to a 
participation in the profits, by distributing among all who share in 
the work, in the form of a percentage on their earnings, the whole 
or a fixed portion of the gains after a certain remuneration has been 
allowed to the capitalist. This plan has been found of admirable 
efficacy, both in this country and abroad. It has enlisted the senti- 
ments of the workmen employed on the side of the most careful 
regard by all of them to the general interest of the concern ; and by 
its joint effect in promoting zealous exertion and chocking waste, it 
has very materially increased the remuneration of every description 
of labour in the concerns in which it has been adopted. It is evident 
that this system admits of indefinite extension and of an indefinite 
increase in the share of profits assigned to the labourers, short of 
that, which would leave to the managers less than the needful degree 
of personal interest in the success of the concern. It is even likely 
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that when such arrangements become common, many of these 
concerns would at some period or another, on the death or retire- 
ment of the chiefs, pass, by arrangement, into the state of purely 
co-operative associations. 

It thus appears that as far as concerns the motives to exertion in 
the general body, Communism has no advantage which may not be 
reached under private property, while as respects the managing 
heads it is at a considerable disadvantage. It has also some disad- 
vantages which seem to be inherent in it, through the necessity 
under which it lies of deciding in a more or less arbitrary manner 
questions which, on the present system, decide themselves, often 
badly enough, but spontaneously. 

It is a simple rule, and under certain aspects a just one, to give 
equal payment to all who share in the work. But this is a very 
imperfect justice unless the work also is apportioned equally. Now 
the many different kinds of work required in every society are very 
unequal in hardness and unpleasantness. To measure these against 
one another, so as to make quality equivalent to quantity, is so diffi- 
cult that Communists generally propose that all should work by 
turns at every kind of labour. But this involves an almost complete 
sacrifice of the economic advantages of the division of employments, 
advantages which arc indeed frequently over-estimated (or rather the 
counter-considerations are under-estimated) by political economists, 
but which are nevertheless, in the point of view of the productiveness 
of labour, very considerable, for the double reason that the co-opera- 
tion of employment enables the work to distribute itself with some 
regard to the special capacities and qualifications of the worker, and 
also that every worker acquires greater skill and rapidity in one kind 
of work by confining himself to it. The arrangement, therefore, 
which is deemed indispensable to a just distribution would probably 
be a very considerable disadvantage in respect of production, flut 
further, it is still a very imperfect standard of justice to demand the 
same amount of work from every one. I^eople have unequal capaci- 
ties of work, botli mental and bodily, and what is a light task for 
one is an insupportable burthen to another. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that there should be a dispensing power, an authority competent 
to grant exemptions from the ordinary amount of work, and to pro- 
portion tasks in some measure to capabilities. As long as there are 
any lazy or selfish persons who like better to be worked for by 
others than to W'ork, there will be frequent attempts to obtain 
exemptions by favour or fraud, and the frustration of these attempts 
will bo an affair of considerable difficulty, and will by no means be 
always successful. These inconveniences would be little felt, for 
some time at least, in communities composed of select persons, 
earnestly desirous of the success of the experiment ; but plans for 
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the regeneration of society must consider average human beings, and 
not only them but the large residuum of persons greatly below the 
average in the personal and social virtues. The squabbles and 
ill-blood which could not fail to be engendered by the distribution 
of work whenever such persons have to be dealt with, would bo a 
great abatement from the harmony and unanimity which Com- 
munists hope would be found among the members of their associa- 
tion. That concord would, even in the most fortunate circumstances, 
bo much more liable to disturbance than Communists suppose. The 
institution provides that there shall be no quarrelling about material 
interests ; individualism is excluded from that department of afiairs. 
Ilut there are other departments from which no institutions can 
exclude it : there will still be rivalry for reputation and for personal 
power. When selfish ambition is excluded from the field in which, 
with most men, it chiefly exercises itself, that of riches and pecuniary 
interest, it would betake itself vdth greater intensity to the domain 
still open to it, and we may expect that tho struggl’ps for pre- 
eminence and for influence in the management would be of groat 
bitterness when the personal passions, diverted from thoii ordinary 
channel, are driven to seek their principal gratification in that other 
direction. For these various reasons it is probable that a Communist 
association would frequently fail to exhibit the attractive picjturo of 
mutual love and unity of will and feeling which we are often told by 
Communists to expect, but would often bo torn by dissension and not 
unfrcqucntly broken up by it. 

Other and numerous sources of discord are inherent in the neces- 
sity which%hc Communist principle involves, of deciding by the 
general voice questions of tho utmost importance to every one, which 
on tho present system can be and are loft to individuals to decide, 
each for his own case. As an example, take tho subject of education. 
All Socialists arc strongly impressed with the all-importance of the 
training given tp the young, not only for the reasons which apply 
universally, but because their demands being much greater than 
those of any other system upon tho intelligence and morality of tho 
individual citizen, they have even more at stake than any other 
societies on the excellence of their educational arrangements. Now 
under Communism these arrangements would have to be made for 
every citizen by tho collective body, since individual parents, sup- 
posing them to prefer some other mode of educating their children, 
would have no private means of paying for it, and would be limited 
to what they could do by their own personal teaching and influence. 
But every adult member of the body would have an equal voice in 
determining the collective system designed for the benefit of all. 
Here, then, is a most fruitful source of discord in every association. 
All who had any opinion or preference as to the education they 
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would desire for their own children, would have to rely for their 
chance of obtaining it up6n the influence they could exercise in the 
joint decision of the community. 

It is needless to specify a number of other important questions 
affecting the mode of employing the productive resources of the 
association, the conditions of social life, the relations of the body 
with other associations, &c., on which difference of opinion, often 
irreconcilable, would be likely to arise. But even the dissensions 
which might be expected would be a far less evil to the prospects of 
humanity than a delusive unanimity produced by the prostration of 
all individual opinions and wishes before the decree of the majority. 
The obstacles to human progression are always great, and require a 
concurrence of favourable circumstances to overcome them ; but an 
indispensable condition of their being overcome is, that human 
nature should have freedom to expand spontaneously in various 
directions, both in thought and practice ; that people should both 
think for themselves and try experiments for themselves, and should 
not resign into the hands of rulers, whether acting in the name of a 
few or of the majority, the business of thinking for them, and of 
prescribing how they shall act. But in Communist associations 
private life would be brought in a most unexampled degree within 
the dominion of public authority, and there would be less scope for the 
development of individual character and individual preferences than 
has hitherto existed among the full citizens of any state belonging 
to the progressive branches of the human family. Already in all 
societies the compression of individuality by the majority is a great 
and growing evil ; it would probably be much greateAinder Com- 
munism, except so far as it might be in the power of individuals to 
set bounds to it by selecting to belong to a community of persons 
like-minded with themselves. 

From these various considerations I do not seek to draw any 
inference against the possibility that Communistic production is 
capable of being at some future time the form of society best adapted 
to the wants and circumstances of mankind. I think that this is, and 
will long be, an open question, upon which fresh light will con- 
tinually bo obtained, both by trial of the Communistic principle 
under favourable circumstances, and by the improvements which 
will be gradually effected in tho working of the existing system, 
that of private ownership. Tho one certainty is, that Communism, 
to be successful, requires a high standard of both moral and intel- 
lectual education in all tho members of the community — moral, to 
qualify them for doing their part honestly and energetically in the 
labour of life under no inducement but their share in tho general 
interest of the association, and their feelings of duty and sympathy 
towards it ; intellectual, to make them capable of estimating 
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distant interests and entering into complex considerations, suffi- 
ciently at least to bo able to discriminate, in tlieso matters, good 
counsel from bad. Ifow I reject altogether the notion that it' is 
impossible for education and cultivation such as is implied in theso 
things to be made the inheritance of every person in the nation ; but 
I am convinced that it is very difficult, and that the passage to it 
from our present condition can only be slow. T admit the phni that 
in the points of moral education on which the success of CoiUlliUIliam 
depends, the present state of society is demoralising, iind that only a 
Communistic association can effectually train mankind for Com- 
munism. It is for Communism, then, to prove, by practical experi- 
ment, its power of giving this training. Experiments alone can 
show whether there is as yet in any portion of the population a 
sufficiently high level of moral cultivation to make Communism 
succeed, and to give to the next generation among themselves Ihe 
education necessaiy to keo]) up that high level j)crnianently. If 
Comniiinist associations show that they can ho durable and prosper- 
ous, they will multiply, and will probably be ado2)ted by Successive 
portions of the ])opuhilion of the more advanced countries as they 
become morally tilted for that mode of life. But to fonjo unprei>ared 
2:>opulations into Communist societies, even if a iiolitical revolution 
gave the ixnver to make such an at(ein])t, would end in disaj)- 
j)ointment. 

If ])raotical trial is necessary to test the capabilities of Com- 
munism, it is no less required for those other forms of Socialism 
which rcco^ise the difficulties of Communism and contrivo m(;ans 
to surmount them. The principal of these is F ourifjrisrn, a system 
which, if only as a specimen of intellectual ingenuity, is highly 
worthy of the attention of any student, either of soin’ety or of the 
human mind. There is scarcely an objection or a difficulty wliicli 
Fourier did not foresee, and against which he did not make j)rovi- 
sioii beforehand by self-acting contrivances, grounded, however, 
ujDon a less high princijdo of distributive justice than that of Com- 
munism, since he admits inequalities of distribution and individual 
ownership of capital, but not the arbitrary disposal of it. The great 
problem which he grapples with is how to make labour attractive, 
since, if this could be done, the principal difficulty of Socialism 
would be overcome. He maintains that no kind of useful labour is 
necessarily or universally repugnant, unless eitlicr excessive in 
amount or devoid of the stimulus of companionship and emulation, 
or regarded by mankind with contemj^t. The workers in a Fourierist 
village are to class themselves spontaneously in groups, each group 
undertaking a different kind of work, and the same person may 
be a member not only of one group but of any number ; a certain 
minimum having first been set apart for the subsistence of every 
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member of the community, whether capable or not of labour, the 
society divides the remainder of the produce among the different 
groups, in such shares as it finds attract to each the amount of 
labour required, and no more; if there is too great a run upon 
particular groups it is a sign that those groups are over-remunerated 
relatively to others ; if any are neglected their remuneration must 
be made higher. The share of produce assigned to each group is 
divided in fixed proportions among three elements — labour, capital, 
and talent ; the part assigned to talent being awarded by the 
suffrages of the group itself, and it is hoped that among the variety 
of human capacities all, or nearly all, will be qiudifiod to excel in 
some group or other. The remuneration for capital is to be 
such as is found suflScient.to induce savings from individual con- 
sumption, in order to increase the common stock to such point as 
is desired. The number and ingenuity of tho contrivances for 
meeting minor difficulties, and getting rid of minor inconveniences, is 
very remarkable. By means of these various provisions it is tho 
expectation of Fourierists that the personal inducements to exertion 
for tho inihlic interest, instead of being taken away, would be made 
much greater than at present, since every increase of tho service 
rendered would be niucb more certain of leading to increase of 
reward than it is now, when accidents of position have so much - 
influence. The efficiency of labour, they therefore expect, would 
be unexampled, while tho saving of labour would bo prodigious, by 
diverting to useful occupations that which is now wasted on things 
useless or hurtful, and by dispensing with tho vast numl^r of super-, 
fluous distributors, the buying and selling for the whole community 
being managed by a single agency. The free choice of individuals 
as to their manner of life Avould be no further interfered wdth than 
would he necessary for gaining the full advantages of co-operation 
in the industrial operations. Altogether, the picture of a Fouricrist 
community is both uitractivo in itself and requires less from 
common humanity than any other known system of Socialism; 
and it is much to be desired that the scheme should have that 
fair trial which alone can test the workableness of any new scheme 
of social life.^ 

Tho result of our review of the various difficulties of Socialism 

(1) Tho imnciplrs of Eouiierism aro clearly sot forth and powerfully defended in tho 
varioutt writinprs of jM. Victor CoiiHidcrant, especially that entitled Za Zcfstince Sociale; hut 
tho curious inquirer will do well to study them in tho writings of Courier himself ; 
where he ^dll Und unmistakahlo proofs of genius, mixed, however, with tho wildest and 
most unscientific fancies respecting tho physical world, and much interesting hut rash 
speculation on tho past and future history of humanity. It is proper to add that on 
some important social questions, for instanco on maniage, Fourier had peculiar opinions, 
which, however, as ho himself declares, aro quite independent of , and separable from, the 
principles of his industrial system. 
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has led us to the conclusion that the various schemes for managing 
the productive resources of the country by public instead of private 
agency have a case for a trial, and some of them may eventually 
establish their claims to preference over the existing order of things, 
but that they are at present workable only by the eJife of mankind, 
and have yet to prove their power of training mankind at large to 
the state of improvement which they presuppose. Far more, of 
course, may tJiis bo said of tlie more ambitious plan which aims at 
taking possession of the whole land and capital of the country, and 
beginning at once to administer it on tlie public account. Apart 
from all coiisi deration of injuatico to the present possessors, the VCiy 
idea of conducting the whole industry of a country by direction 
from a single centre is so obviously chimerical, thfit nobody 'N'cn- 
tures to propose aii)'' mode in which it should ho done ; and it 
can hardly be doubted that if ilu) reAolut ionary Socialists attained 
their immediate ohjcct, and actually had the whole property of tho 
country at their disposal, they' would iind no other practicable mode 
of exercising their power over it tlian that of dividing it into 
portions, each to be made over to tho administration of a small 
Socialist community. The problem of management, wliich wo have 
scon to bo so difficult even to a select i)()pulation well proi>arcd 
bcforeliand, would bo tlirowii down to be solved as best it could by 
aggregations united only by locality, or taken indiscriminately frouk 
the population, including albtho malefactors, all the idlest and most 
vicious, the most incapable of steady industry, forethought, or self- 
control, and a majority who, thoiigli not equally degraded, are yet, 
in the opinmn of Socialists themselves, as far as regards the qualities 
essential for the success of Hociulism, profoundly demoralised by tho 
existing state of society. It is saying but little to say that tho 
introduction of Socialism under such conditions could have no effect 
but disastrous failure, and its aj)ostlcs could have only the consola- 
tion that the order of society as it now exists would have perished 
first, and all who benefit by it would bo involved in the common 
ruin — a consolation which to some of them would probably bo real, 
for if appearances can bo trusted the animating principle of too many 
of the revolutionary Socialists is hate ; a very excusable hatred of 
existing evils, which would vent itself by putting an end to the 
present system at all costs even to those who suffer by it, in the 
hope that out of chaos would arise a better Kosmos, and in tlie 
impatience of desperation respecting any more gradual improvement. 
They are unaware that chaos is tho very most unfavourable position 
for setting out in the construction of a Kosmos, and that many ages 
of conflict, violence, and tyrannical oppression of tho weak by the 
strong must intervene ; they know not that they would plunge man- 
kind into the state of nature so forcibly described by Hobbes 
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{Leviathan, Part 1. cli. xiii.), whore every man is enemy to every 
man : — 

In such condition there is no place for industry, because the fiiiit thereof is 
uncertain, and consequently no culture of the earth, no navigation, no use of 
the commodities that may be imported by sea, no commodious building, no 
instruments of moving and removing such things as require much force, no 
knowledge of the face of the eartli, no account of time, no arts, no letters, no 
society ; and, which is worst of all, continual fear and danger of violent death ; 
and the life of man solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 

If the poorest and most wretched members of a so-called civilised 
society are in as bad a condition as every one would be in that >vorst 
form of barbarism produced by tlie dissolution of civilised life, it 
docs not follow that the way to raise them would be to reduce all 
others to the same miserable state. On the contrary, it is by the 
aid of the first who have risen that so many others have escaped 
from the general lot, and it is only by better organization of the 
same process that it may be hoped in time to succeed in raising the 
remainder. 

The Idea ok Private Propkhty not Fixed rut Variaree. 

The preceding considerations appear sufficient to show that an 
entire renovation of the social fabric, such as is contemplated by 
Socialism, establishing the economic constitution of society upon an 
entirely new basis, other than that of private property and compe- 
tition, however valuable as an ideal, tind even as a prophecy of 
ultimate possibilities, is not available as a present resource, since it 
requires from those wlio are to carry on tlio now ordm* of things 
qualities both moral and intellectual, which requires to oo tested in 
all, and to bo created in most ; and this cannot be done by an Act 
of Parliament, but must be, on the most favourable supposition, a 
work of considerable time. For a long period to come the principle 
of individual property will be in possession of the field ; and even 
if in any country a popular movement wore to place Socialists at the 
head of a rovolutioiiary government, in however many ways they 
Plight violate private property, the institution itself would survive, 
and would either bo accepted by them or brought back by their 
expulsion, for the plain reason that people will not lose their hold of 
what is at present their solo reliance for subsistence and security 
until a substitute for it has been got into working order. Even 
those, if any, who had shared among themselves what was the pro- 
perty of others would desire to keep what they had acquired, and to 
give back to property in the new hands the sacredness which they 
had not recognised in the old. 

But though, for these reasons, individual property has presumably 
a long term before it, if only of ^provisional existence, we are not, 
therefore, to conclude that it must exist during that whole term 
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unmodified, or that all the rights now regarded as appertaining 
to property belong to it inherently, and must endure while it 
endures. On the contrary, it is both the duty and tho interest of 
those who derive the most direct benefit from the laws of property 
to give impartial consideration to all proposals for rendering those 
laws in any way loss onerous to tho majority. This, which would 
in any case be an obligation of justice, is an injunction of prudence 
also, in order to place themselves in the right against the attempts 
which are sure to be frequent to bring the Socialist forms of society 
prematurely into operation. 

One of the mistakes oftenest committed, and wliich arc the sources 
of the greatest practical errors in human aftairs, is that of supposing 
that the same name always stands for tho same aggregation oi ideas. 
No word has been the subject of more of this kind of misunderstand- 
ing than the word property. Tt denotes in every state of society 
the largest powers of exclusive use or exclusive control over things 
(and sometimes, nnfortunutely, over persons) which the law accords, 
or which cvistom, in that state of society, recognises ; but these 
pnwTis of exclusive use and control arc very various, and differ 
greatly in difler(int countries and in diilerent stales of soeiely. 

For instance, in early states of soeiely, Ihc rigl\t of property did 
not include tho right of bequest. The power of disj)osing of pro- 
perty by will was in most countries of Europe a rather late institu- 
tion ; and long after it was introduced it continued to bo limited in 
favour of what were called natural lieirs. Whore bequest is not per- 
mitted, individual property is only a life interest. And In fact, us 
has been so well and fully set forth by Sir Henry JCaine in his most 
instructive work on Ancient Law, the primitive idea of property w'as 
that it belonged to the family, not the individual. The head of the 
family had the management and was the person who really exercised 
the proprietary rights. As in other respects, so in this, he governed 
the family with nearly despotic power, flut he Avas not free so to 
exercise liis power as to defeat the co-proprietors of the other por- 
tions ; he could not so dispose of the property as to deprive them of 
the joint enjoyment or of the succession. By the laws and customs 
of some nations the property could not be alienated Avithout the con- 
sent of tho male children ; in other cases tlio child could by laAv 
demand a division of tho property and the assignment to him of his 
share, as in tho story of the Prodigal Son. If the association kept 
together after the death of the head, some other member of it, not « 
always his son, but often the eldest of tho family, the strongest, or 
the one selected by the rest, succeeded to the management and to 
the managing rights, all the others retaining theirs as before. If, 
on the other hand, the body broke up into separate families, each of 
these took aAvay with it a part of the property. I say the property, 
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not tho I’nlioritancc, because the process was a mere continuance of 
existing rights, not a creation of new ; the manager’s share alone 
lapsed to the association. 

Then, again, in regard to proprietary rights over immovables 
(tlic principal kind of property in a rude age) these rights were of 
very varying extent and duration. By the Jewish law property in 
immovables was only a temporary concession ; on tho Sabbatical year 
it returned to tho common stock to bo redistributed ; though we may 
surmise that in the historical times of the Jewish state this rule may 
have been successfully evaded. In many countries of Asia, before 
European ideas intervened, nothing existed to which the expression 
property in land, as we understand the phrase, is strictly appliciible. 
Tho ownership was broken up among several distinct parties, whose 
rights were dctenniiicd rather by custom than by law. The govern- 
ment 'was part owner, having tho right to a heavy rent. Ancient 
ideas and even ancient laws limited the government share to some 
particular fraction of the gross produce, but practically there was no 
lixed limit. The government might make over its share to an indi- 
vidual, who then became possessed of tho right of collection and all 
the other rights of the state, but not those of any private person con- 
nected with the soil. These private rights were of various kinds. 
The actual cultivators, or such of them as hud been long settled on 
the land, had a right to retain possession ; it was held unlawful to 
evict them while they paid tho rent — a rent not in general fixed by 
agreement, but by tho custom of the neighbourhood. Between the 
actual cultivators and tho state, or the substitute to whom the 
state had transferred its rights, there were intermediato persons 
with rights of various extent. There were olficers of government 
who collected the state’s share of the produce, sometimes for largo 
districts, ■who, though bound to pay Over to government all they 
collected, after deducting a percentage, were often hereditary 
officers. There were also, in many cases, village communities, con- 
sisting of the reputed descendants of the first settlers of a village, 
who shared among themselves either the land or its produce accord- 
ing to rules established by custom, either cultivating it themselves 
or employing others to cultivate it for them, and whose rights in tho 
land approached nearer to those of a landed proprietor, as under- 
stood in England, than those of any other party concoimed. But the 
proprietary right of the village was not individual, but collective ; 
inalienable (the rights of individual sharers could only he sold or 
mortgaged with tho consent of the community) and governed by 
fixed rules. In medimval Europe almost all land was held from tho 
sovereign on tenure of service, either military or agricultural ; and 
in Great Britain even now, when the services as well as all the re- 
served rights of the sovereign have long since fallen into disuse or 
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been commuted for taxation, the theory of the law does not acknow- 
ledge an absolute right of property in land in any individual ; the 
fullest landed proprietor known to the law, the freeholder, is but a 
“ tenant '' of the Crown. In Russia, even wlien the cultivators of 
the soil were serfs of the landed proprietor, his proprietary right in 
the land was limited by rights of theirs belonging to them as a col- 
lective body managing its own afRxirs, and with which he could not 
interfere. And in most of the countries of continental Europe when 
serfage was abolished or went out of use, those who had cultivated 
the land as serfs remained in possession of rights as well as subject 
to obligations. The great land reforms of iSteiu and liis successors 
in Prussia consisted in abolishing both tho rights and the obliga- 
tions, and dividing the land bodily between the proprietor and the 
peasant, instead of leaving each of them with a limited right over 
tho whole. In other cases, as in Tuscany, the nwtatfer farmer is 
virtually co-proprietor with the landlord, since custom, though not 
law, guarantees to him a pcrnianont possession and lialf the gross 
produce, so long as ho fulfils the customary conditions of his tenure. 

Again, if rights of property over tho sumo things are of different 
extent in different countries, so also are they exercised over different 
things. In all countries at a former time, and in some countries 
still, tho right of property extended and extends lo the ownership of 
human beings. There has often been property in public trusts, as 
ill judicial ofiices, and a vast multitude of others in Franco before 
the Revolut ion ; there arc still a few patent oiliocs in Great Britain, 
though I helii’ve they xvill cease by operation of law on tho death of 
the present holders; and wo arc only now abolishing property in 
army rank. Public bodies, constituted and endowed for public pur- 
poses, si ill claim the same inviolable right of property in their estates 
which individuals liavc in theirs, and though a sound political 
morality docs not acknowledge this claim, the law supports it. Wo 
thus see that the right of property is differently interpreted, and 
held to he of different extent, in different times and places; that the 
conception entertained of it is a varying conception, has been fre- 
quently revised, and may admit of still further revision. It is also 
to bo noticed that the revisions which it has hitherto iindorgono iii 
the progress of society have generally been improvements. When, 
therefore, it is maintained, rightly or wronglj'', that some change or 
modification in the powers exercised over things by the persons 
legally recognised as their proprietors would bo beneficial to the 
public and conducive to the general improvement, it is no good**^ 
answer to this merely to say that the proposed change conflicts with 
the idea of property. The idea of property is not some one thing, 
identical throughout history and incapable of alteration, but is vari- 
able like all other creations of the human mind ; at any given time 
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it IS a brief expression denoting the rights over things conferred by 
the law or custom of some given society at that time ; but neither on 
this jjoint nor on any other has the law and custom of a given 
time and place a claim to be stereotyped for ever. A proposed 
reform in laws or customs is not necessarily objectionable because its 
adoption would imply, not the adaptation of all human affairs to the 
existing idea of property, but the adaptation of existing ideas of pro- 
perty to the growth and improvement of human affairs. This is said 
without prejudice to the equitable claim of proprietors to be com- 
pensated by the state for such legal rights of a proprietary nature as 
they may be dispossessed of for tlie public advantage. That equitable 
claim, the grounds and the just limits of it, are a subject by itself, 
and as such will bo discussed liorcaflcr. Under this condition, how- 
ever, society is fully entitled to abrogate or alter any particular right 
of property which on sufficient consideration it judges to stand in 
the way of tlic public good. And assuredly the terrible case which^ 
as we saw in a former chapter, Socialists arc able to make out against 
the present economic order of society, demands a full consideration 
of all moans by which the institution may have a chance of being 
made to work in a manner more beneficial to that large portion of 
society which at present enjoys the least share of its direct bcnelits. 


THE ENU. 



ITALIAN POLITICS. 


WifEN I first arrived in Italy, last November, I foiiiicl politicians in 
that country anxious, troubled about the future, and fearful of some 
ill-dclincd catastrophe. Tlio country was beyond all doubt in a state 
of agitation and disturbance, and in every direction societies of 
revolutionary character were mnltiidying. Passananle’s attempt 
took place shortly afterwards, and Orsini bombs wore thrown in the 
streets of Florence and Pisa. Potli of these acts wore crimes not 
only odious, but aimless and unreasonahlc, and thus betrayed a groat 
tliough concealed forineuiation of anti-social hatred. The unanimous 
and enthusiastic oulbiirst of afFeetion towards the King, whicli ex- 
cited the wliole of Italy when it was known that his lifo had been 
threatened, cleared the air and dissipated the general apprehension. 
Nevertheless universal fri'edom fi*om panic is far from prc*vailiiig, 
even at the jircscnt. moment. 

There are black siiots, no doubt, in the future of Italy, as in tliat of 
all Luropean countries. But still it does not appear to mo that she 
is threatened with any immediate danger. Tjot ns look first at her 
foreign relations. Peninsula as she is, her frontiers arc so clearly 
marked by the Alps, on the side where she touches the Continent, 
that she enjoys soinotliing not unlike the advantages of a wholly 
insular position. Kot one of her neighbours now entertjiiiis th(5 idea 
of depriving her of the smallest stri]) of territory. Neither France 
nor Austria has any wish to cross the hills for the ])urposeof compicr- 
ing what could not be kept except at an immense sacrifice and at 
the price of continually tbreatening danger. The aebievement of a 
united and strong Italy is a jdedge of peace to the whole south of 
Imrope. As long as she was divided bc'twceii several States, all of 
which were weak and in perpetual quest of foreign support, thero 
was an inducement for other powers to engage in struggles for the 
privilege of interference. This danger has now disappeared ; hut 
there remains, it is true, the <piestion of the temporal power, which 
is a source of alarm to the Italians when they think of the possi- 
bility cither of a monarchical restoration in France or of the uprising 
of a theocratic movement throughout Europe. But even in such a 
case there are certain circumstances whicli would secure Italy from 
attack. In the first place, the anti-Papal or non-Catholic powers of 
Germany, Ilussia, and England are not exactly those which are of 
least weight in Europe, and it is not likely that they would leave 
Italy in the lurch. In the second place, a restored monarchy in 
France, in whatever manner it might come into being would have so 
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much to fear from the resistance of tho vanquished parties, that it 
would not be in a condition to undertake foreign war against a 
friendly nation possessing not merely means of defence but also the 
general sympathy of Europe. An ecclesiastical State, having for its 
head u ])relate chosen for the purpose of directing souls, is obviously 
a tbii]g of the past which no longer possesses tho conditions neces- 
sary to actual existence. There were many such States formerly in 
Europe, but all have successively disappeared. The same historic 
law lias been everywhere fatal to the temporal power ; and no 
institution against whicli all tho influences of the time are arrayed 
has any chance of revival. The idea of effecting a temporary 
restoration of the dominion of the Pope-king ’by force of arms is 
an idle dream. Such a restoration would instantly collapse again. 
Henri V. himself would jierceivc this, and would refuse to attempt 
the imj)ossiblo. 

Tlicre is therefore no cliance of an attack ujion Italy from without. 
But may she not herself molest her neighbours? May not the 
Italia Irredenta agitation constitute a danger? I do not think 
so. These demonstrations have not been in any way really serious. 
They were organized by a few individual hotheads, and by a small 
number of democratic societies. The bulk of the population was 
cither indifferent to them, or decidedly hostile. Tho claims them- 
selves are indeed too ridiculous. Italia Irredenta consists of Nice, 
Corsica, the Ticino, the Trent Lno, Trieste, Dalmatia, and perhaps 
Malta as well. Italian soil has therefore to be reclaimed from 
France, Switzerland, Austria, and England. Italians arc too sensible 
not to comprehend the real absurdity of this factitious movement. 
The northern shore of I^ake Garda alone may possibly some day or 
other come back to Italy, and such a rectification of frontier as this is 
not likely to cause much excitement to anybody. Tliero is there- 
fore no ground of quarrel or diflcrencc with other States. Far 
different from this situation is the case of France, which bears in 
her side the still bleeding wound of Alsace,— of Germany, which, 
as Prince Bismarck recently remarked, has to distrust all her neigh- 
bours, — of Austria, which is constantly menaced by accidents which 
would destroy her very existence, — of Bussia, deeply engaged in all 
the entanglements of the Eastern Question, — of England, who, 
besides her little wars in Asia and Africa, holds herself bound to 
defend India in the Mediterranean and in Asia Minor. Italy, 
moreover, has this advantage, that she has no distant colonies to 
protect, the defence of which requires a great navy, and frequently, 
os England and Spain know, a heavy expenditure. She might, 
therefore, without danger greatly reduce her war expenses, and 
especially the expenses of her fleet. 

As for home aflairs, Italy possesses a Constitution which is so 
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administered as to make her one of the freest countries of the 
continent. No expression of human activity is fettered in Italy. 
She has liberty of worship, liberty of instruction, liberty of public 
meeting, and even of association; in short, the full freedom of 
England or of Belgium. If complaints are made on this score, it 
is that liberty is too unrestrained. The young King has taken his 
father for model, and is a pattern constitutional monarch.' lie is 
anxious to conform in all points to the wishes of the nation ; he 
accepts with a perfectly good grace the ministries w^hicli the votes 
of Parliament designate ; he is entirely devoted to the welfare of the 
country ; ho favours and encourages everything which tends to 
progress, (iuito recently he has founded splendid prizes for the 
encouragement of literature and science. It may be safely said 
that he has not an enemy even among the Republican party. 
Passanante, the regicide, himself allo^ved that he ^vas animated by 
no sort of personal dislike to the King, (iiiceii Margaret is sen- 
sible, cultivated, kindly, earnest, and personally charming to all 
who come near her. She is the object of something like real 
worship, and on her last birtliday everybody w’ore daisies in her 
honour at his buttonhole. There could not be a more popular 
dynasty. All Italians know that to Victor Emmanuel the making 
of Italy is due, so that patriotism and attachment to the House of 
Savoy arc identified. The unity of the country is not, as ■svas once 
feared, endangered by the old enmities of the dilFerent districts. 
Identity of race, language, religion, and traditions has brought about 
a fusion which has made one nation of the old States more easily 
and quickly tlian could possibly have been foreseen. In no Euro- 
pean country, not even in England, France, or Spain, arc parties 
more at one in this respect. The differences between French 
Flanders and Provence arc extremely great ; Galicia and the 
Basque Provinces are cthnologically distinct from Aydalusia ; 
England includes, besides the Englishman, the Irishman, the 
Welshman, and the Scot. But in Italy, despite minor shades of 
difference, there are none but Italians. 

What, then, Jire tlie dark spots which loom in the future ? They 
are generally said to be three in number — Socialism, Clericalism, 
and Republican sects. Let us see what dangers are in reality 
threatened by these. Socialist tendencies exist in Italy, no less 
than in other civilised countries, as a result and, so to say, a 
necessary result of prevailing economic conditions. The working 
classes receiving in return for their labour only a scant wage, reduced 
still further an^ sometimes swept away by industrial and commer- 
cial crises, ideas of equality and of a rei)ariition of profits naturally 
spread. Workmen hope to better their lot by altering the laws 
affecting the .distribution of property, and the organization of 
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society; and this is what Socialism means when reduced to its 
simplest terms. It is a result of the contrast between the equality 
professed in theory, and the inequality existing in fact. But if the 
existence of Socialism is at the present day universal, the forms 
under which it presents itself are ditferent in diflPerent countries. 
In llussia it pervades all classes of society and ends in Nihilism; that 
is to say it wishes to destroy utterly the despotism which weighs on 
every part of that huge empire. In Germany Socialism is scientific 
and political ; it is represented by a powerful party, which has 
doctrines, manuals, orators, associations, a press, a staff, a pro- 
paganda; it is by the road of popular election that it hopes. some 
day to prevail in Parliament and in all representative bodies. In 
England and in America its efforts have been concentrated upon 
the wages question. It is by association, by the trades union 
system, and by strikes tliat the workmen there strive to obtain an 
augmented share of profit for their labour. 

In Italy Socialism has an entirely different character. It exists 
actiATly in the sects,’’ and in some of the towns ; in a dormant 
condition in the country districts. The sects — secret societies which 
are a legacy of the past — are still among the scourges of Italy, espe- 
cially in the Romagna and in the south. The ramifications of these 
societies spread in every direction, and draw recruits from all classes of 
society. Under the name of Republican Societies and CircoU Barmnti 
they have recently come into public notice. The name of those clubs 
was taken from a corporal Avho, in a trifling military disturbance at 
Pavia, killed an officer, and was shot in consequence. It was main- 
tained that Barsanti was innocent, and the object of the societies in 
borrowing his name Avas to attract the non-commissioned officers and 
to inflame them against their superiors. It is even said that they 
have many members in the army, and that this is one of the dangers 
of the future. All these societies are more or less imbued with 
Socialist ideas. But their Socialism is not of the scientific kind as in 
Germany, but consists merely of dreams of revolution and levelling. 
In the country, where large properties arc the rule. Socialist ideas 
are as naturally born of the extreme misery of the rural population, 
as was the mediaeval Jacquerie. The daily w'age never exceeds a 
franc, and yet living has become nearly as dear in Italy as in 
Northern Europe. Even this scanty income cannot always be 
procured. In an excellent book Messrs. Franchetti and Sydney 
Sonnino have drawn a picture of the condition of the country 
classes, which is said to be photographically accurate, and which 
may well make one shudder. Aspirations after equality also make 
their way into the country by means of soldiers, who have returned 
home and who have caught them up in the caffis of the towns. Ideas 
spread much more quickly in the south than in the north ; the mind 
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is more open, the tongue more lively. In former days religion kept 
down the exasperation of the disinherited classes ; it taught resig- 
nation to present evils, and as a compensation it opened the prospect 
of eternal happiness in a better w'orld. But no>v the religious 
sentiment is singularly deadened, and enmity towards the priest 
often replaces the ancient confidence. I have also been informed in 
various quarters that the louver country clergy, who are nearly as 
poor as the workmen themselves, arc inclining to Socialism. This 
w^as recently affirmed in the Giormie dmjli Evo)}onmti by Signor G. 
Boccardo, a distinguished economist, and the assertion is confirmed by 
a curious fact. In April, 1877, a band of young men, members of 
secret societies, met at the village of San Lupo, to the eastward of 
Capua, to prepare a revolutionary movement. A struggle took place 
with the carbineers who were ordered to kcei) an eye upon them, 
and two of these carbineers were killed. The band took possession 
of the village of Letino, it proclaimed itself the apostle of social 
revolution, and burnt the register of title-deeds at the foot of a 
crucifix in the village square. The iDarisli priest then mounted tlie 
base of the crucifix and delivered an inflammatory speech, wdiicli he 
ended by saying that the men who had come to establish ccjuality 
were the trile apostles of the Lord, w'lioso laws they wished to put in 
force. Tlie band then sot out for the neighbouring village of Gallo. 
The incumbent of this parish came out to meet them, and, after 
embracing the leader, returned joyfully to the village, and told the 
inhabitants to fear nothing. “ They are good fellows,** said he, 
who will change the government and burn the registers.** “ Cam- 
biamento di governo ed incendio di carte.** Soon the whole band 
fell into the hands of the troops. They were brought up for trial in 
the Assize Court at Capua. Their counsel declared that the charge 
was a political one, and that, in consequence, notwithstanding the 
death of the two carbineers, it w^as covered by the amnesty proclaimed 
at the young King’s accession ; whereupon the jury acquitted them. 
The whole thing reads like a chapter in a novel ; but the important 
point as a symptom is, that tho priests of the two villages occupied 
greeted the band enthusiastically, and hailed the social revolution as 
a deliverance. 

In the northern towns where manufactures exist, the prefects 
assured me that many workmen, even without being members of 
secret societies, incline to ideas of levelling and of social reorganiza- 
tion. It may therefore be said that Socialism is at this moment 
spreading in Italy among the industrial classes, among the country 
labourers in those provinces where their condition is worst, and also 
among tho lower clergy, who are but little removed from beggary. 
But I do not think that this as yet constitutes a real danger for the 
existing order of things. Happily for Italy she has no great 
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industrial centres, where workmen live huddled together in factories, 
and exposed to the ruinous misfortune of lowered wages and enforced 
idleness. Disturbances and even open insurrections in the country 
cannot extend beyond certain localities, nor can they threaten the 
gix)at centres. The action of the clergy could only be dangerous if 
tho heads of the Church were to enter into the Socialist movement, 
and they have not yet reached this point. Otherwise tho peril would 
only become great if the contagion of the ideas of social revolution 
were to penetrate into tho army through the non-commissioned officers, 
who in the cafes arc in constant contact with the members of the 
sects. But though I have heard much said on this subject, it seems 
to me that the danger is still at a distance. The two chief pillars of 
social order are the priest and the soldier ; and if both were some 
day to go over to the enemy, a general upset would be inevitable. 
I should not like to say that this day will never come, but I think 
that it has not come yet. 

There are some Italians who think that if the liepublic were to 
establish itself definitively in Franco, the example might affect the 
maintenance of monarchical institutions in Italy. Without doubt, 
what is going on in France will always exercise a real influence on the 
two neighbouring countries of the same race, Italy and Spain. But 
I doubt whether this influence can be of sufficient power to threaten 
the dynasty of Savoy, In tho first place, the main attention of 
everybody is, nowadays, directed to economic and social questions, and 
men have become indifferent to all that concerns merely political 
arrangements. The course of events is responsible for this change in 
ideas; it is but lately that the Republic was for one party an objecir 
of violent repulsion and irrepressible fear, for others of youthful 
enthusiasm and unlimited hopes. The Republic has been established 
in two great countries — in the United IStates for a century, for a 
decade in France — without justifying either hopes or fears. It has 
not brought the Eldorado which one side hoped for, nor the general 
massacre which the other side feared. Civilisation keeps the same 
course and goes through the same trials in tho United States as in 
England, in Franco as in Germany. The same economic and religious 
problems, the same financial crises, the same class enmities, the same 
struggle between capital and labour, are met with in all civilised 
countries, whether their constitution be republican or monarchic. 
The Italians have seen that constitutional monarchy can give to a 
. nation order and liberty both, in the most complete manner possible. 
In this respect Italy has no reason to envy France. Although 
in the latter country the defenders of the Republic have shown the 
height of wisdom and prudence, it will be long before the now 
institutions will give the feeling of security and confidence which 
a system of government that has finally taken root is wont to 
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inspire. Besides, as M. Minghetti recently put it at a dinner given 
to him by the undergraduates of Bologna, and as I have myself 
endeavoured to prove in my book on The Forms of Oorernment^ 
monarchy with a representative system is a better guarantee of 
freedom than a republic, because it keeps intact the rights of minori- 
ties, a matter of the first importance in every society where the people 
is master. Even from the point of view of social reform, it docs not 
appear that the Republic presents any decided advantage over con- 
stitutional monarchy ; for the sovereign, as has been often proved, has 
a natural tendency to occup}' himself with the lower classes, a 
tendency far less likely to be felt by a majority animated by the 
usually selfish sentiments of a dominant class. Add to these general 
considerations the great and widespread popularity enjoyed by the 
House of Savoy, to which Italy owes its existence as a nation, and it 
will be easily seen why the Republican party is so weak in Italy. 
Yet it has enjoyed a complete liberty of prosclytism, and what is 
more, the historical tradilions of the great towns, such as Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa, Bologna, Florence, arc before all things republican. 
In Parliament the Republican group has but eighteen members, 
and its head. Dr. Bertani, has even committed himself to the accept- 
taiicc of existing institutions willi reservation of his theoretical 
preferences. The Bovere^ tlic chief organ of the 'Ma/zinian party in 
Rome, has just announced its own dissolution for want of subscribers, 
though Italian journals are usually cheap enough. At Naples, in the 
busy University, which has more than 3,000 students, I asked the 
students themselves whether there were many Republicans among 
them. I was answered that there were hardly any, but that all were 
anti-clerical, and that a considerable number were of Socialist and 
materialist leanings. Everybody knows that the j)roclamation of the 
Republic would destroy unity. The north would remain faithful to 
the house of Savoy, which, thus possessing a citadel and base at the 
foot of the Alps, would either reduce the insurrection, or would hand 
over the south to the restoration and to anarchy. Italy will never 
again bo partitioned. The only question which demands an answer 
is this : Will its preservation, like its first founding, bo effected 
freely, or by the use of armed force ? 

There remains the third point — Clericalism. This is a real danger 
to Italy, because it has for its definite object the restoration of the 
temporal power of the Pope, and consequently the destruction of 
the kingdom as it now exists. In the second place, because, even 
short of this, if it should succeed in mustering strongly in the com- 
munal and provincial councils or in Parliament, it might, by an 
alliance with the Radicals, create entanglements indefinitely, and 
thus make capital out of the popular discontent. At the present 
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moment there is not in the. Chamber a single deputy avowedly of 
the Clerical party. The word has been passed to all the partisans of 
the l*opo to hold aloof, and neither to be electors nor elected. For 
the moment, too, the great majority of Italians, even the most con- 
servative of them, being anxious to preserve the unity of Italy, a 
party whose object, open or concealed, is the partition of the country 
has no chance of success. It is for this reason that Father Curci 
(id vises the Pope and the Catholics to change their tactics. Keep 
untouched, he says, the rights of the Holy See on which you can 
listen to no compromise, but do not make them a burning political 
question. Stand forth simply as a conservative party. You represent 
the religious sentiment with which no society can dispense. You 
arc thus an essential ingredient, and even the foundation-stone of 
social order — the only bulwark against the assaults of the atheistic 
and revolutionary spirit. Sooner or later, when the danger is clearly 
seen, all conservative forces and partisans will array themselves on 
your side, and 3’ou will recover your rightful influence and authority. 
Tho Pope is said to listen not unwillingly to Father Curci ; it is 
certain that, after being proscribed by Pius IX., the father has been 
summoned to the Vatican by Leo XIII., who has no wish to con- 
tinue the visionary policy of his predecessor, and is anxious to be 
reconciled to other governments. In his sketch of the dangers of 
Socialism, the Pope has pointed out that the only remedy is an 
alliance between the throne and the altar. He is not blind to tlie 
true interests of the clergy. By effecting a reconciliation with the 
civil power, the Church ’would be free to pursue her work of prose- 
ly tism, and a few concessions are nothing to tho conquests which the 
clergy could make if they were not checked by the Government. 
Leo XIII. was for a long time nuncio at Brussels. There lie saw 
the great profit that the Church can derive from modern free insti- 
tutions if she learns how to make good use of them ; and it would 
appear that it is in this direction that he would direct the advance of 
the clerical army all over tho world. To gain tlie control of modern 
civilisation by the methods of modern liberty, and thus to realise 
the Ilildebraudinc dream of the universal supremacy of the Church 
— ^not by anathemas and papal fulini nations, but by the hustings, 
tho parliaments, the right of association, and the press — this is 
his plan. 

In order to gain this end in Italj^ everything has yet to be done. 
In the first place the superior clergy', which is completely devoted to 
the Pope, is as yet inexperienced in political warfare, and does not 
J 30 SSCSS the indispensable equipment for action. The inferior clergy 
is in part animated by a certain feeling of patriotism towards Italy, 
and with few exceptions has no militant desires. The country 
priest draws his income, not from a State allowance, but from a small 
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glebe which he often cultivates himself, and sometimes lets. He is 
thus tied to the soil and filled with considerations of worldly interest. 
He wishes to soli his corn, his oil, or his wine, and in order that he 
may get a good price for it, the country must bo prosperous and 
tranquil. He is connected with civil society, not indeed by marriage, 
which would be bettor still, but at any rate tlirougli tlie medium of 
the land, lly the fireside at evening, or in the watches of the night, 
his thoughts arc certainly not occupied with dreams of the greatness 
of the Church, and of her struggle with modern ideas. Ho tliinks 
of manuring his land, of pruning his trees. His life and his ways of 
tliiukiug are identical with those of his brother farmers, from whom 
he is only distinguished by a thin A'arnish of seminary education. 
Ho goes to market, and his talk is of bullocks like liis neighbours’. 
Thus ho has nowise the aiipearance to them of a superior being 
represeniing tlic universal Church. ITe has not the i)restigc or the 
authority which the ijriest possesses in France or in Belgium. He 
is listened to readily enough as a counselhu* somewliat better educaled 
than others, but if ho wore to take the high tone and lay down tlie 
law, there would bo a stout resistance to the pretension. The country 
priest is poor, luimble, and timid, often very ignorant, frequently 
coarse enough, and in the south at least, of very easy morals. He 
has, therefore, none of (lie stylo of a missionary, nor has he the 
notions of a soldier of the papacy. Ho lives a prosaic lile destitute of 
ideal. He might liave real power as an organ of popular excitement 
which he could inflame ; hut if ho endeavoured to go against the ten- 
dencies of his parisliioiicrs, he w^ould not be obeyed. 'J'lie priest be- 
comes a power in elections when lie can say to his flock, “ You shall 
vote for so and so, or I will not absolve you.” But in Italy ho 
would not think of taking such a stop, nor does he even dare to 
forbid the reading of anti-clerical journals. If the Liberals pass a 
bill (which has been already brought in) to substitute a regular 
stipend for the glebes of the clergy, they will untie the bond which 
binds the lower clergy to civil society, and will make of tlicm simply 
a papal militia. This Avould be tlie first stoj). The second would he 
for the bishops to take the seminaries in hand, to di ill their Ijevites 
for political strife, and especially to make iliem undcr.stand that by 
influencing the elections they can become the masters of tliose whom 
they now fear. This is beginning already to be done, and some 
young priests have glimpses of an ideal authority which they may 
one day enjoy. But before they can attain to this, it will bo 
necessary for them, in their turn, to form the younger generation, to 
drill them to submission, and to accustom the laity, little by little, 
to admit their influence. This work of preparation will take a long 
time. I think, indeed, that a clerical party will before long be 
regularly constituted in Italy, and that the eWgy, better disciplined 
VOL. XXV. N.S. P P 
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by tbo bishops, will regain in great measure its lost influence ; but 
it will take at least two generations before this party can secure an 
actual majority in Parliament. Italy, therefore, is in no immediate 
danger from Clericalism any more than from Socialism or from the 
Republican party. 

She is, however, actually suffering from a serious and remarkable 
disorder which hinders her progress, and which disturbs her friends. 
An ex-minister, the eminent economist and publicist. Signor Jocini, 
said to me not long ago, ‘‘ Our situation looks well, both at homo 
and abroad, and yet there is some appearance of our being doomed 
to perish of senile gangrene. Our political disease is the absence of 
parties. Elsewhere, the complaint is that party feeling runs too high. 
In Italy, on the other hand, we have mere groups with no watch- 
word, with no plan, with no bond of internal union.^’ If you go to a 
sitting of the Chamber, you will be told that the Centre counts one 
hundred and ten members, and the Left four hundred. They will 
tell you, too, that there is even a Left Centre, and an Extreme 
Left. They will show you the Cairoli group, most numerous of 
all, the Crispi grouj), the Nicotera group, the Depretis group. 
But these names only designate the places whore certain mem- 
bers usually sit, or, at most, certain vague tics of alliance 
and comradeship. Ask what the distinguishing tenets of these 
groups are, and nobody will bo able to give you an answer ; even 
between Right and Ijeft there is no real difterence of opinion. 
The true right, which would here, as in most other countries, 
consist of Catholics, that is to say, the Clerical party, is absent, 
and thus it happens that all the members are at once disciples 
of Conservatism and of progress. They aro Conservative, inasmuch 
as, except the eighteen Republicans, all desire the maintenance of 
existing institutions: they aro Progressists, because they are all 
disposed to advance. Of reactionaries, of partisans of the past, 
there is not a single one. In any other country the two chiefs of 
the right. Signors Minghetti and Sella, would rank among the 
Radical section of the Left. Signor Minghetti, for example, who is a 
partisan of absolute separation of Church and State, would not 
hesitate to propose the abolition of the vote for religion, a measure 
at ivhich M. Gambetta himself hesitates. Signor Sella has proposed 
and voted for the most anti-clerical measures, such even as the 
imposition of liability to military service upon seminarists. Among 
the Left, on the other hand, there is to be found a considerable number 
of members, chiefly Southern, whose election has received the sup- 
port of the clergy. As for the extension of the franchise, there are 
several members of the Right who would push it as far as universal 
suffrage, because they think that the peasants would exercise the 
right better than the lower townsfolk, who now possess it and who 
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pay 40 lire — 32 shillings — in taxes. All the good patriots have boon 
revolutionists, and among those statesmen who have in turn hold 
•office, the majority have been outlawed, exiled, or even sentenced 
to death. At the Cai^itol in the Conservative lobby the bust of 
Mazzini, crowned with laurel, is to be scon. Among the Italian 
nobility no section is to be found possessing the least resemblance to 
the Legitimists of France or the Feudalists of Germany. Almost all 
those of noble birth are imbued with modern ideas, and bear some 
likeness to English Whigs, or to the philosopliic nobles of the 
eighteenth century. 

It is therefore impossible to mention a single question of the first 
importance which might 1)C used as a party shibboleth. We cannot, 
go further than to say that there exist two opposing tendencies. 
The Left has more confidence in the people, and is therefore more 
disposed to adopt what arc called democratic measures. Its members 
arc doctrinaires, in the sense of believing in general pro])osilions and 
abstract principles, and of drawing inspiration from the example of 
the French llevoliition. The Right busies itself ratlu'r with tlie 
question how the government is to ha carried on. It thinks that a 
form of rule may be suitable to America and yet prejudiciiil to Italy, 
and it frcquenlly quotes the example of the Englisli, whose practical 
spirit it extols. Tlu' Left would willingly cry All fin’ the people 
and b)*^ the people ; th(‘ Right All for tlic people, but not by them.^* 
In order that a country may possess homogeneous parties capable of 
working the machinery of parliamentary government, there must Ix^ 
a sharp difference of opinion on some subject of importance interest- 
ing 1o the whole nation, and dominating points of merely secondary 
weight. This difference must excite the public and divide it into 
two opposing camps, each with its ilxed programme, its avowed 
object, its acknowledged chiefs. There is nothing of this sort in Italy. 
Elections arc for the most part decided on personal grounds, and 
the candidate who enlists most local sympathy carries tlic day. The 
indiflerence of the electors is so great, that sometimes more than 
half of them — there are about half a million — abstain from voting. 
Now the evil consequences of the absence of parties arc these. In 
the first place there is the instability of governments. ‘‘ An inter- 
j)ellation, a ministerial crisis, a temporary arrangement, and then 
another temporary arrangement, a ministerial crisis, and an inter- 
pellation,” such are the terms in which the ordinary course of par- 
liamentary government in Italy has been described. All ministries 
arc extremely short-lived, and even their short life is interrupted 
by resignations, translations, and reconstitutions. In the eighteen 
years which form the life of the new kingdom of Italy, there have 
been twenty-five ministerial crises. In England, where parliamentary 
government works in a typical manner, the result of the elections 
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determines the majority, and the majority places in office the men 
who best represent the ideas of the triumphant party. As long as 
the majority is not reduced to a minority, the ministers who will 
remain at the head of affairs, and the general programme to be pur- 
suefl, can be safely predicted. A party can only take office by means 
of the majority, and can only lose it when the majority turns against 
it, either in Parliament or in the constituencies. Government by 
parties and by the majority is the only one 'which can give strength 
and efficiency to parliamentary institutions. But in Italy it is dif- 
ferent. Unforeseen ministerial crises arc constantly occurring. They 
come from personal susceptibilities, from the exigences of a group 
which is dissatisfied and estranged, from many small causes which 
have notliing to do with the open conflict of debate and the actual 
strength of opinions in the Chamber. It thus becomes impossible 
to i)rophesy the duration of a ministry, excci)t that it will in any 
case be short. Parliament presents a kind of dissolving view of 
processions of men 'with portfolios having their exits and their 
entrances, of ministries raised and pulled down by the fluctuating 
support or the fluctuating hostility of certain coalitions, composed in 
their turn of smaller coteries which are themselves in a constant 
state of flux. Suppose the question is to form a government. Its 
members will not be pointed out, and, so to speak, imperatively 
pointed out, as in England, by the division which has brought about 
the fall of the preceding Cabinet. One person will be chosen 
because ho has the support of a necessary group ; another because lie 
will bring with him the Sicilians or the Venetians ; a third because 
he represents some interest of which account has to be taken. Suc*li 
combinations, even if tliey brought together men of the first rank, 
could never produce a strong government, because there could be 
between them neither unity of views nor identity of origin. The 
least accident is sufficient to bring. their differences to light, to prove 
their incompatibility, and to precipitate a crisis. Jlinistcrs even of 
moderate ability, if they have the support of a compact majority, 
can govern in a regular and consequent manner ; but Richelieu, 
Colbert, Pitt, or Peel would be helpless if they had to busy them- 
selves with the claims of this man, and to soothe the ill-temper of 
that, and if they had to prolong their constantly menaced existence 
by a seiies of negotiations, compromises, and bargains. There results, 
therefore, from the want of parties, an incurable want of strength 
in governments. Ministers have no time to familiarise themselves 
with the details of their departments, or to impress a definite 
lino of conduct on their subordinates. From this arises administra- 
tive indolence and disorder. A minister wdio has taken office in 
consequence of the victory of a clearly held opinion or a definite 
programme can insist upon his followers sinking minor differences, 
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can keep up discipline in the name of the interest of the party, can 
give effect to his designs, and thus can govern with as much thorough- 
ness as the ministers of absolute po'sver. The members who haVe 
pledged themselves to their constituents, and who fear to create a 
schism in the party, cannot make themselves the instruments of their 
private ambitions or of merely local interests. If they deserted 
tlieir chiefs, they would be looked upon as traitors and would alto- 
gether lose caste. In Italy, there being no acceptefl pbui and no 
party discipline, the members can vote as they like oneacli particular 
qiK'stion which presents itself in Parliament. The ministry has 
therefore to organize its majority on each occasion by satisfying 
individual claims. The result can only be feebleness and impotence. 
It cannot be said that men of distinction are \vanting in the Italian 
Parliament, for there arc many such of all kinds, as the high tone 
of the debates and the display of tactical skill has shown. If anything 
there arc tOo many men of eminence. Each Individual of distinction 
or influence having the control of a group of adherents, it follows 
that the abundance of leaders involves an ecpial abundance of small 
corps d’arince, which manoouvre indopendently|land which are all 
the more difiicult to combine. The frecpiont changes of ministry 
have resulted in this, that some seventy or eighty ex-ministers have 
scats in the chamber. These are as it were so many dethroned 
dynasties, with their representative pretenders, who have all to be 
reckoned with, h^rom the absence of discipline it follows that free- 
lances abound. Incidents and interpellations arc constantly interrupt- 
ing the dispatch of business, and the sessions are interminable ; they 
lust for eight or nine months, and the longer they are, the more 
sterile they seem to be. There is much talking and little doing. 
The time of the ministers is completely taken up by interpellations 
M'hich it is necessary to answer, and by the immense work necessary 
in the lobbies to make up a majority, which is always on the point of 
melting away. 

In short, the most obvious evil from which Italy is suffering is, 
that the absence of parties weakens the hands of government and 
renders the parliamentary system unstable. An Italian deputy 
recently said to me, “ Is it not humiliating for our time that such 
a machine as this, which is always falling out of gear or getting 
clogged, should bo the best form of government yet invented ? '' 
What, then, is the cure for this evil ? The only effectual one would 
be that which Prince Bismarck proposed at one of those teas of 
which Dr. Busch has given us the table-talk, namely, to condemn 
to bread-and-water every member who opened his lips without due 
cause. Better still would it be to cut down the length of the ses- 
sions to a single month. If the malaria could drive the deputies 
away from Borne during eleven months of the year, it would be a 
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great thing for Italy. Signor Jocini thinks that if the kingdom 
were divided into provinces, with councils possessed of considerable 
powers, the central Parliament would be lightened and would be 
better able to do its work. I think so too, but there might be a danger 
that these provinces would lead to the revival of the ancient ^States. 
Others arc of opinion that the remedy is to be found in a large 
extension of the franchise. But in this case enemies of the existing^ 
order might be elected — ultra-democrats in the towns, clericals in 
the country. The wisest heads, however, seem to think that the 
formation of a true Clerical party in Parliament would give cohesion 
to the Liberal factions, and would create the indispensable opposi- 
tion of two great opinions which the mechanism of Parliament 
demands. This would bo the ballast necessary to steady the ship. 
Nor is there any doubt that this advantage would be gained ; but 
might not the Clerical party, uniting as it necessarily would all other 
Conservative elements, one day become master ? 

Notwithstanding tlic fault of its Parliamentary system, the pro- 
gress effected in Italy during the last twenty years is certainly 
extraordinary. Sidco the creation of the new kingdom the Govern- 
ment has always been in the hands of the Ilight until the 18tli 3Iarcli, 
1876, except during the two Rattazzi ministries of 18G2 and 18G8, the 
first of which ended at Asproinoute, the second at Meiitana. The 
Right fell from power at the very moment when Signor Minghetti 
W'us bringing in the famous Paregfjio^ the budget without a deficit 
which had been so long desired. Strange to say, the occasion of the 
party’s fall was its advocacy of the resumption of the railways by the" 
State, a Radical measure of an almost Socialist tendency. The Left, 
on the other hand, achieved its triumph by adopting a principle 
generally considered Conservative. Jleanwhile the financial pro- 
,gres8 has been almost incredible. In 18G2 the expenditure was 
921 millions of lire, and the income 471 millions, the deficit being 
450 millions, or nearly one-half.' A more desperate financial situa- 
tion has, perhaps, never been witnessed. In 1876 equilibrium was 
attained, expenditure and income each amounting to 1,398 mil- 
lions. Rut in order to reach this result it has been necessary 
to have recourse to crushing taxation; taxation in some cases 
odious also, as in the case of the MacinatOy or grist tax. The 
taxes on personalty amount to more than 13 per cent, of the 
income ; tho various duties on real property to 30 and sometimes 
40 per cent of the rent. These weighty imposts tho Italian people 
has borne in order to meet its engagements. But it has taken ven- 
geance in 1876 by driving from power the party which inflicted them 
upon it. Notwithstanding paper currency, increased debts, and 
heavy taxes, the general economic progress of the country is undeni- 
able. Here are some figures showing the contrasts between 1862 
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and 1876. It is necessary, however, to allow for the annexation of 
Venetia, with a population amounting to about a tenth of the whole. 
This latter was in 1862, 22,929,000, and in 1876, 27,769,000. ‘ In 
fourteen years the State has spent two and a half milliards in public 
works. The army and the navy have been reorganized, and supplied 
with fresh materiel of a very perfect and therefore a very costly 
kind. The troops, both officers and soldiers, work very hard, and 
the evidence of this is to bo found in the precision of their drill, the 
smartness of their appearance, and their general air of intelligence 
and enlightenment. The annual value of exports and imports has 
risen from 1,600 millions to 2,300 ; the tonnage returns of the ports 
from 14 to 24 millions; the sums discounted by the banks of 
issue from 1,600 to 2,300 millions of lire ; the revenue of the post- 
office from 12 millions to 21 ; that of the telegraphs from 2% millions 
to 5^ ; the deposits in the savings-banks — an excellent sign — from 
188 lo 553 millions. The mileage of the railways lias increased 
from 2,200 kilometres to 7,850, and their receipts irom 50 to 152 
millions. At the same time education is spreading. Tlio number 
of children at school has risen from 1,10!), 000 to l,!)3l,000, and new 
buildings for the purpose are being constructed evorywliere. In the 
higher regions of intellectual culture there has taken place a remark- 
able scientific and literary revival, amounting to a true renaiss.'ince. 
In natural science, in hiw, in philology, in political economy, Italian 
savants are known and esteemed by their transalpine colleagues, and 
are on equal terms with them. No country in Europe had so much 
to do, and none has done so much in so short a time. As a great 
power Italy has also borne a useful part in the European concert. 
►Sprung as she is from the affirmation of tlie principles of nationality, 
popular sovereignty, and freedom, she has always declared herself in 
favour of conclusions most likely to guard at onco peace, liberty, and 
the interest of nationalities. Her future prosi^erity ought to be the 
object of the sincerest good wishes of all civilised countries. 

lilMinK DE Laveleyk. 
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Fkiihaps no apology is needed here for returning to the eauses and 
origin of the Zulu war. Those who arc content to regard that war as 
merely a normal and inevitable incident in the career of an empire 
with barbarous neighbours, will be satisfied with watching the 
progress of military events. But those who insist that the war is a 
great crime, and that its author, w'hatcvcr may be his private virtues, 
desorves tlie sternest reprobation by public opinion, will naturally 
turn again and again to assure themselves of the evidence for so 
strong and unwelcome a judgment. It is an instructive measure of 
popular morality and temper to compare the amount of interest in 
the military circumstances of the war, with the interest in its policy; 
and to (fontrast the readiness with which people have hurried to 
condemn the general in command, for judging whose conduct they 
have as yet little material, with their marked iinwilliiigness to 
criticise and condemn the High Commissioner, where the material for 
judgment is complete and decisive. There is nothing wonderful in 
this. Right and wrong are apt to confuse their outlines when the 
scene is seven thousand miles away. The bonds of honour and equity 
become slack in men’s imagination, when the business in hand is at 
the other side of the world. But those who still care about being- 
just, and who think of national honour as including other things 
besides military success, will not grudge the attention that is neces- 
sary to measure the truth of the charges made with due knowledge 
and deliberation against the promoters of tho Zulu war ; that tlio 
provocation was all on our own side, but was preceded by a demon- 
strable breach of faith involving every element of impolicy and 
chicane ; that it is veiled by pretexts which would be worthless if 
they were true, and arc worse than worthless because they are 
flagrant misrepresentations ; and that it is due at the bottom to a 
premeditated policy of reconciling the Boers to injustice, by a dead- 
lier and more sanguinary injustice to the Zulus, We ought not 
always to leave it to posterity to describe a piece of policy in its right 
language; there is no reason why all criticism of contemporary 
transactions should be reserved for a historian a hundred years after. 
It is a mistake to think that a weak feeling for justice is the same 
thing as a strong judgment for politics. In the present instance 
many even of thoso who do not care about being just, and who 
regard the subordination of politics to morality as mere moonshine, 
havtf still been convinced, in spite of their wish to sympathise with 
any policy of violence, that, whether just or not, our action has been 
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i^istakon and inexpedient. The Secretary of State has administered 
io the High Commissioner a reprimand, or as much of a repriniand 
as it is convenient to inflict on one ^vhosc judgment and insight had 
hcen hold up a few months ago as conclusive authority for our 
action in Afghanistan. Hut the curb thus put upon the High Com- 
missioner does not end tlic we.r, nor stay the slaughter, destruelion, 
disorganization, and malignant animosity of war. The attitude of 
the minister towards his subordinate is not marked enough to bring 
homo to the conscience of the nation that the war ought never to 
have been begun ; that what we cuphomistieally call avenging the 
national honour is persisting in an enormity ; and, above all, that the 
injustice and impolicy of the present action is not an isolated accident 
of a kind that has never happened before, and is never likely to happen 
again. The present action is part of a system of policy, whieli wo 
conceive to bo disastrous to the mal(n*ial prosjiority, and depraving to 
the moral sentiment of the governing country ; to bo obstructivo to 
all clamccs of progress in civil avrangenionts among oursolvcJ?, while 
doing nothing to hasten progri'ss among barbarians ; and to bo i>reg- 
nunt with injury to the great industrial classes, beeauso it necessarily 
increases the authority of the military elass('s. Tlio Zulu war is a 
specially glaring exaniph', but. it only points in capital letters an 
old moral. 

Consider tlie rank hypocrisy of it all. At the very moment that 
we are pharisaically contemplating Kngland as a trustee of speeiid 
appointincjit by the heavenly powers on behalf of the more ha(ikward 
races of the earth, wo arc massacring tliem by thousands, wo aia; 
burning their kraals and carrying off their herds, wo are breaking 
hp first one and then another of their rudimentary syslcnis of 
society, wo ai’e preparing the reign and autliority of a set of men 
whose only notion of improvement, on iho High Commissioner's 
own evidence, which I shall presently quote, is to improve these 
unfortunate wards and clients of ours off the face of the earth. Do 
the public realise, for examph', what is meant by the easy phrase of 
a Native Contingent? It is English for Bashi-Hazouks. In 187() 
the then Governor of Cape Colony wrote a letter to tho Boer Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal, who was at that time going to war wdth Sico- 
coni. He warns the President that in going to war his responsibility 
will be very seriously increased “ if the campaign is carried on con- 
trary to the practice of civilised warfare, by mercenaries who arc to 
bo paid by the booty they capture, and the lands from which they 
succeed in expelling the inhabitants by fire and sword, or, worse 
still, by native allies, like the Swazies, who have already shown in 
the attack on Johannes kraal how little they think of slaughtering 
women and children.*' ^ Yet though we warned the Boers in this 

(1) Sco on this point Mr. Chcflson’s excellent pamphlet, The War in Zulnland,T^i). 25— 
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emphatic way how disgraceful it would he to employ Swazies, that 
has not prevented us now from trying to employ Swazies against 
Cety wayo ; and we, too, have promised our mercenaries shares of 
the booty that they capture. 

All this, it will be said, is merely an incident of war in wild 
regions. It may be so ; and if it were so, what better reason could 
there be why a civilised power, with self-respect and a spirit of 
Immunity within it, should keep clear of a policy which drags us 
into regions and wars that commit us to these infamies. For is it 
not an infamy, that England with all her professions, and after all 
the beneficent things that her people in so many parts of the world 
have done before tliis, should now fling herself for the extension of 
her empire on the malignant hatreds of savage tribes, should kindle 
the flames of their covetousness, should place in their hands the 
arms which her civilisation has enabled her to bring to perfection, 
and then should bid them slay and burn without mercy or quarter, 
because Sir Earilo Frero hopes that “ the Groat Power which over- 
rules the doings of mankind may direct the issue for the future 
happiness of the Zulu race and our own ” ? I dare say that in a 
military ordinance here and there you may for decency’s sake find 
some words enjoining the practices of civilised nations and so forth. 
The Turks used plenty of such words to tlieir Bashi-Pazouks, and 
as sincerely as the J'higlish, no doubt ; but any man of sense will 
know for himself how fine words will be likely to restrain a savage 
in the red glare of battle. It is as though a Cuban slaveholder who 
had just let loose his bloodhounds on the track of an unhappy fugi- 
tive, should assure us that, lest they should go too far, he had road 
to them before starting some verses from the Kermon on the iMount. 

As we have said, 8ir Bartle Frere has now put his defence before 
his official superiors in the most comjjletc form of which it is capable, 
and a lamer exculpation for involving his country in war has never 
been submitted by any satrap in the history of unwieldy empires. 
Wo have heard of men who answer arguments or objections after 
what a biographer of James the Second has called the Italian manner. 
King James used always to reply by exactly repeating his own 
original proposition, and this is what Sir Bartle Frere does. There 
arc even capable men who hear, but do not listen. Their minds are 
not penetrated by an objection; they are impervious to an unwelcome 
impression ; and after an interval of seeming candour, you find that 
they havo never for an instant left the point to which they had 
originally fixed themselves. In company with a strong judgment, 

26. ** Tho attempt to force the Zulus residing in Natal to fight their fellow-country- 
men who live in Zululand calls for earnest protest. For thirty years past we have 
endeavoured to wean tho Natal Zulus from warlike pursuits ; hut now this wise and 
prudent policy has been reversed, and oven Christian Zulus living^ on mission stations 
are summoned to fight the Zulu king.’’ 
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this might make a powerful ruler. But Sir Bartle Frero's judgment, 
at least since these affairs came into his hands, is condemned even by 
tho Secretary of State, wlio would (properly enough) certainly not. 
condemn him if he could help it. lie is unable to see facts as they are. 
Tie assures the Government in his despatch of Jan. 24 that he has- 
‘^sj)arcd ]io pains, by patient use of reasonable conciliation and com- 
promise &c., &c., and he would ask ‘‘ wlictlior it would bo possible 
to carry compromi.se and conciliation further.^' Why, there is not 
one single step that the High Commissioner has taken, from the first 
collection of forces on the frontier down to ilio promulgation of the 
ultimatum, which has not been, and has Jiot been pointed out to him 
as being, a direct and certain provocation to w'ar ! Of conciliation 
and compromise there ha.s not been a vestige. flow shouhl there 
have been on tho part of an officer with Sir 13. Frero’s distinct theory, 
announced a doxoii times in these papers, that a civilised government 
can only live alongside of a barbaric neighbour on condition of being 
absolutely supreme over it. On his own showing, he had long lo.sl 
faith in conciliatory courses. ‘"Tlicrc ni.ay probably liave been a 
time when tliere was room for (diccting something with the Zulu 
king by conciliation and coinproniiso, but I .syv* /h) rccmnfov donUhuj 
that Huch a fime^ if errr it iwi^tnf, ha^s aiaH// (/cars ^siacn pafit.”^ Tliis 
is 0110 instance among others of tho looseness and contradictions of 
statement to be found in the High Commissioner’s despatches; for in 
the A^ery next paragraph he says ho doubts “it any tiling could 
have been eficcted by means of reasonable conciliation since Novem- 
ber, 1870.” AYhcn ho said many ^x'ars, tlien, ho meant less than 
two years. 

It Avill not he necessary to go over again Avith Sir Bartle Frcrc the 
grounds on Avhich ho is accused of launching us into an uiineccssary 
and untimely, and therefore a criminal Avar. Tho stoiy of tho two 
sons of Sirayo again appears. Tho story of tho two men avIio Avere 
seen by tho Zulus on the frontier taking soundings, avIio tried to 
excuse themselves by saying that they Avero fishing, Avhich they 
palpably were not doing, and who were finally alloAved to go w ith 
the loss of a pipe and a pocket-handkerchief, again figures in tAvo 
laboriously emphasised paragraphs. We ha\'o already quoted Sir 
Henry Bulwer’s criticism of Sir Bartle Frere’s exaggeration of this 
incident, which is only important because the High Commissioner 
has chosen to make it so. Hie nuyw seria diwnnt in mala. The new 
blue-book tells us how these two trifles appeared to Bishop Oolenso, 
who is justly described by Sir Bartle Frere himself as ‘^one of tho 
ablest and sincerest friends of the natives, whose great intellectual 
power and intimate knowledge of the Zulu character and language 
would, under any circumstances, entitle his Ariews to the highest 

(1) C. 2252, p. 50. 
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respect.’’ At an interview with the High Commissioner, I ventured 
to say,” the Bishop afterwards writes to him, “ that one or two of the 
demands made on the Zulu king seemed to boar rather hardly upon 
him under the circumstances, especially after his having recently 
seized, of his own accord and sent him to this government [Natal], a 
native accused of murdering a white man. As he was not personally 
concerned in either of the two cases for which he w\as fined, one of 
them having been the rash act of two liot-headcd young men in their 
father’s absence, and the other bi'ought on by a fault on our own 
side, the two white men, who were sent as spies to sound the Tugela 
for a ford for the crossing of troops, having excused themselves 
by a transparent falsehood, and thereby confirmed the suspicion 
of the neiglibouring Zulus, who had been watching their pro- 
ceedings with very natural anxiety at the present crisis/’ ^ Thus 
wGf'have two men so different in tlieir point, of view as Sir Henry 
Bulwer and Bishop Coleiiso, agreeing that evidence on which Sir 
Bartle Frero lays such stros.s as against Cetywayo ought not fairly 
to ho regarded as evidences at all. Tliorc is not one other of the 
charges tliat arc supposed to boar on the face of them the warrant 
for an nltimatum and war, which have not been equally reduced by 
Sir Henry Bulwer to their true diniensions, and emptied of all the 
sinister inferences that the High Commissioner persists in finding in 
them. 

There could not he a hotter cxorci.so for the pupils in a class 
for Logic or Evidence, than to sift out the grain of jiroof from 
the wordy replies of tlie missionaries To some plain questions as to 
the violence inflicted or threatened on Zulus in connection with the 
missions in Zululand during the present king’s reign. They wore 
asked for overt acts, names, dates, clear particulars, and specitio 
circumstances. Their answers would be torn to pieces by the young- 
est lawyer’s clerk at the Old Bailey. “ Wo heard, but I cannot give 
the particulars.” — “ They did not say it in so many words, but onf' 
Svlt (iH if they midf' — “ It will never bo known, but it acemfi to 
me that the king had made up his mind to w'orry and harass tin' 
missionaries .” — I feel perfectly sure that had not so many Chris- 
tians taken to flight,” then there would have been murdering and 
plundering. And so forth. This kind of criticism may seem very 
trifling, but it goes to the root of the matter. What wo contend is 
that the case against Cetywayo is the result of exaggeration, panic, 
race-hatred, the hatred of certain kinds of missionaries for what 
they call the heathen, and that this hollow case is merely the 
ostensible plea for a war which was a foregone conclusion, and the 
object of a preconceived policy. It is not only the right, but the 
duty, of Englishmen who care about public affairs to examine this 

(1) C. 2252, p. 52. 
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case Avith the utmost possible closeness. We ought at least to try 
CetyAvayo, Avhero the penalties are war and extermination, as 
seriously as if he Avero charged AAutli petty larceny or robbery from a 
dwelling-liouse. 

After enuTnerating the items of cAudence, Sir Bartle Frere says 
(par, 20), ‘‘This is an imperfect catalogue of those acts by vvhicli 
the Zulu king’s disposition and intention may bo judged.” But it 
is not the fault of the Secretary of State or of the English public 
that the catalogue is imperfect. The Commissioner is asked to 
produce liis case against CetyAvayo. If ho chooses to state the case 
impci'fcctly, he has only himself to blan\e. The truth is that the 
High Commissioner does not possess any evidence against CctyAvayo, 
except thn'c or four circumstances to Avhich lie chooses to give an 
arbitrary intcr2)retatiori and an exaggeraled force, but Avhich are no 
sooner written plainly down, than OA'crybody at once secs that tl^y 
have very little force, either separatel}' or collectively, and are pci’” 
fecily capable of quite diflbreiit and much sinq^ler interpretation. 

Til 2>re(‘is(‘ly tlio same Avay the High Commissioner deals Avitli 
another question of jiroof. When asked Avhy it AAns inn)Ossiblo to 
defer a final settlement of the Zulu difliculty, be refers to the general 
unrest of tlio native niiiid, and to mysterious and sinister communi- 
cations e.niong the various native tribes. We ask what Avas the 
nature (d* these communications. “What may haA’^e been the nature 
of the coin inuiiicat ions iqjou ibo subject,” Sir Bartlo Frere nqdics, 
“ it is inqiosslble to say, for no Avritleii Avord oaxi* passes botAVoen two 
chiefs unless tliey have been educated in the schools of ICurojicans ; 
and it is only by ri'siilts that the nature of such conimunicatioiis can in 
general bo known.” At least then, Ave say, you can jiroducc some of 
these evidentiary results. The answer is a paragrajib (§ 52) so vague, 
unsubstantial, and indeiinite, both as to anything that deserves to be 
called a result and as to the authority on Avhieli this shadoAV of a 
result is treated as a substance, that it is impossible to extract from 
it a single decisi\'c ju’oj^osition. And Sir Bartlo Frere is conscious 
of this, for in the following jiaragraph he says plainly and straight- 
forwardly : “In dealing with illiterate people it is always inqjossible 
to give documentary proof, and difficult to convey the effect of a vast 
nimiher of concurrent items of evidence, each perhaps trivialin itsxJf, 
hut all pointing to one result. I can, therefore, only state to Her 
Majesty’s GoA’ernment ray conviction that the crisis anticijiated by 
Cetywayo, by his envoys, and by the tribes to which they Avere sent, 
has arrived, and I must leave it to the opinion Hen Majesty^ s Govern- 
ment may have of my judgment and power of appreciating such evidence 
to estimate the weight to he attached to my conclusions^ That is to say, 
the High Commissioner admits that ho can produce no evidence or 
proof capable of carrying conviction to tho mind of the Secretary of 
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State and the rest of the world, either that Cetywayo intended to 
defy the English in South Africa, or that the excitement among 
the native tribes was so intense and pressing as to make it necessary 
at all hazards to precipitate a struggle, where our forces were by 
Sir Jlartle Frere’s own repeated allegation known to bo inadequate. 

JTow no one is likely to deny that in affairs of this kind, just as in 
many other kinds of affairs in private no less than in public life, it is 
possible for emergencies to spring up calling for decisive action, yet 
in which it would bo difficult or impossible to give to all the critical 
and decisive considerations their due weight by a mere statement of 
them upon paper. Not only something, but much, must in such 
situations be left to tho discretion and judgment of a responsible 
ruler ; and the i;i sight that is conferred on a really able man by 
experience may disclose to him perils which he cannot explain in all 
their weight to others. Parliamentary government docs not mean 
tmit no public servant — whether he bo Prime jMinistcr or High Com- 
missioner in South Africa — is ever to act until ho has proved by 
chapter and verse to Parliament or his intermediate superior that he 
was bound so to act, and had no alternative of acting otherwise. But 
if a public servant, being unable to reproduce in detail the arguments 
that would justify his course, throws himself on our general confi- 
dence in him and his judgment and capacity, then he cannot complain 
if the grounds on which this confidence is claimed arc scrutinised 
with the utmost narrowness and vigilance. Sir Bartlo Frore must 
remember, to begin with, that there arc others who have at least as 
good a right as himself to claim respect for their judgments, and who 
do not agree cither that the so-called ultimatum was judicious, or 
that instant military action was a matter of urgency. Sir T. Shep- 
stonc is on his side, wo assume, but then Sir T. Shepstone is most 
deeply interested; it is his unwise and unnecessary annexation of 
the Transvaal that had led to the entanglement, and the suppression 
of Zulu independeitce is indispensable (though there is every prospect 
of its being ineffectual), for pacifying his unwilling Boer subjects. 
Sir Henry Bulwer, on the contrary, has no bias of this kind, and he, 
while allowing tho situation to be critical, presses tho importance of 
putting ourselves right in the boundary dispute, urges caution, 
and condemns the precipitancy of the ultimatum.^ Sir Bartle Frere 
not only does not give us an adequate proof of the necessity for instant 
war, but he does give us adequate proof that any confidence in his 
judgment, his clearheadedness, his sagacity, and above all in his 
ability to discern the difference between right and wrong, is entirely 
misplaced and undeserved. It is worth while to enumerate, from the 
criticisms of the Bishop of Natal, some of the illustrations of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s fashion of deaHng with facts that make against him. 

(l) 0. 2222, p. 37. Qaoted in the last number of this Review, p. 340. 
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1. Sir B. Frcrc says that he can find “nothing on record from 
Panda but vague grumblings about Boer encroachments/* and that 

Oetywayo made no formal complaints, that he can find, till Sir T. 
Shepsione’s visit to him in 1873, when he must have felt compara- 
tively secure on the throne, and had nothing to lose by challenging 
the Boers* rights to the land he had promised and made over to them/' 

There are fifty passages in the Blue-books which prove that the 
Zulus never ceased to make those formal complaints of which 8ir 
Bartlc Frere, shutting fast both his eyes, can see no record. Hero 
is one, which in itself is sufficiently decisive, from Sir T, Shepstone 
himself: — 

“This may ho roganhiil as the trim state of the case in ISt'iO: the lUood 
River then hccamo the boundary, and cut olf from Zuluhind all ten’itory above 
its coiifluenco with the Ihilfalo. It is the ocatpniion of territory to the easUnird 
of this streohiy ayainU tt'hieh protests and complaints have been, so persistently made 
hy the Zulus, Thtsc complaints took a serious form iu IStil, and the foundation 
was then laid of all tlu^ ill- fooling that now exists beiwoon tho emigrant fanners 
now subject to tlio South African Rciaiblic and the /iulus on tho (piostiou 
called the JJisputod TcuTiloi’y, 

“ Pandti, wlio w’.is htill living, lopudiatcd tho bargain, and Cetshwaj'o denied 
it. 77if Zulus hove neeer ceustd to Ihrcuten and protest; and tho (Jovcrninent of 
Natal, to whom tbcj.sc iirotosls and throats have boon continually made, bus 
froquoiitly, during a <‘ourso of fiftoxsi years [/.c. from ISfil], found it very 
difficult to impress tlio /iulus with the hope and belief that an amicable solu- 
tion of tho difficulty would one day bo found, provided that they refrained from 
reprisals or tho use of force.” 

2. Sir B. Frere says that “the recent offers to iirbitratc w^crc by 
no means willingly accepted by Cctywuyo.** There is no kind of 
ground for any such assertion. On the contrary, it is well known that 
■Oetywayo, who had always wished the Natal Government to arbitrate 
between himself and the Transvaal Government, exj^ressed his satis- 
faction that tli(3 claims of his nation, as against the new English 
Oovernment, were to bo submitted to arbitration. And his welcome 
of the proposal was to bo found at large in the papers which Sir B. 
Frere had in his hand, at the very time when he has the courage 
to say that Oetywayo by no means willingly accepted the offer to 
arbitrate. 

“ Oetywayo hears what tho Governor of Natal says about sending for iieojilo 
from across the sea, if Oetywayo wishes it, to settle tho question of tho boundary 
botwoon tho Transvaal and the Zulus, and thanks him for these words, for 
they are all good words that have been sent to Oetywayo by the Governor of 
Natal ; they show that tho Natal Government still wishes Oetywayo to drink 
water and live. 

“ Before sending for people across the sea, for the settlement of the boundary, 
Oetywayo would be glad if the Governor of Natal would send his representa- 
tives to see what tho daims of Oetywayo are, and hear what he says, and to 
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hear what the othors say, and if those cannot come to aii understanding on tho 
inattoi', then ti letter can bo sent beyond the sea for other people to come and 
see what can be done. 

“ Oc'tywaj’O thanks the Governor fortlio words which say that the ground in 
flispute sliould not bo occupied whilo the matter is being talked over. lie says- 
lio did not send to have the kraal built that trouble might arise. lie did it 
because his people were already living on tho ground in dispute and oven 
b(*yo7id it. 

‘ ‘ (.’etywayo says ho hears it said that ho intends to mako war upon tho 
Transvaal, llo wishes tho Natal Government to watch well and seo when he, 
Cetywayo, will do such a thing, for if lio attended to tho wish of tho English 
Government in Natal w'hen it said ho must not mako war upon tho Transvaal 
Boers, W'hy should ho wish to do so upon those who aro now of tho same groat 
house as Natal to whoso voice ho listened ? ” 

Tliis is the unwilling acceptance of offers to arbitrate ! 

B. Sir 11. Frere alleges that Cetywayo “pushed forward his 
fliilitary kraals on to the ground occupied by Transvaal grantees.’' 
The facts are that before the Commission began its iiupiiries into the 
disputed houndayy, one kraal was begun, hut was abandoned on a 
message from 8ir T. Shepstone. Afterwards, when Cct 5 ’wayo had 
licard that the decision was in his favour, another kraal was begun, 
which, as the quotation from Sir II. Bulwer last month show^ed, 'was 
not a military kraal at all. Ils purpose was described by Colonel 
Durnford : — 

“ T know the district referred to in which arc many Zulu kraals, 
and believe that if such military kraal is in course of erection it is 
being constructed that order may he kept among tho Zulus there 
residing, w'ho owe allegiance to the Zulu king alone, in the interests 
of peace. The fact that the 100 men at work are armed is of uo 
significance, because every Zulu is an armed man, and never ukjvcs 
Avithout Ijis Aveapou. On a border there is often but little Liav and 
order ; and the Transvaal one luis hitherto i)rovcd no exception to 
tho general rule, i.c, on the side of the Boers.” 

Taking tho same vieAV of another transaction AA^liich is one of tho 
liigh charges against CetyAA^ayo, Colonel Durnford says: “I believe 
that, if the Gennuii or other residents near Liinehcrg have been 
ordered to leave, it is not by the orders of the King of Zululaud, AA^ho 
is far too aviso a man to make a false move at present, when the 
boundary question betAveen himself and the Transvaal is under 
consideration.” 

4. It is Avorth while to give particular attention to the following 
pair of passages, because the inconsistency between them shows what, 
if it Avere found in the dealings of a high Russian official, wc should 
find described by some very strong words indeed. In his last Memo- 
randum the High Commissioner says that certain Zulu claims to 
sovereignty north of the Pongolo “were at tho same time negatived.” 
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But in the Ultimatum, it is announced that ^'if the King has, or 
thinks ho has, any claims of any nature in that direction, he must 
state them to the British Government, hy whom they xcill he duly- 
considered'^ Much good would have come of this duo consideration, 
when the claims had been already negatived beforehand ! 

We need not again go over the question of the final award as to 
the disputed territory. I can only repeat after reading the new 
papers, and after a month’s reflection on all that has been said on 
the other side, that the High Commissioner’s course in dealing with 
the award of the English Commissioners of Imiuiry was a piece of 
lawless and nefarious chicane, which inflicts a deeper stain on the 
lionour and good name of his country than a hundred Isandlanas. 
The reader will remember that the Zulus had for years con- 
tended that certain lands had been stolen from them by the Boers 
of the Transvaal ; that the Natal governniont had for years sided 
with them in this contention ; that on the annexation of the 
Transvaal, instead of restoring to them these lands, as policy would 
have suggested, we jdaced ourselves in the phu*o of the Boer govern- 
ment as elaimtints, but submitted a portion of the question to the 
judgment of a commission of English olficors ; that this commission 
found that the Zulus were in ilie right in their claim, and held 
triumphantly to this finding, in spite of the attack made upon it by 
Sir B. Frere and Sir T. Shepstonc ; and then, finally, that Sir B. 
Frcre, in the teeth of this finding, awarded to them a recognition of 
their nominal sovereignty, but forbiido them under pains and 
l^enaltics to assert it. What is nominal sovereignty to a Zulu? 
AVhat he wanted, and what, as the Commission declared, he had a 
right to, was the beneficial use of the lands for his cattle. It will 
be better, however, to cite a witness whoso knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the case, and of Zulu sentiment and ojiinion, is beyond 
dispute. This is an extract from Bishop Colenso’s letter to Sir B. 
Frere on the subject, which exactly confirms the view taken in these 
pages last month. 

** That compensation, either from the Transvaal or Imperial Treasury, should 
bo assured under British guarantee to any farmers who might elect to quit the 
lands they had occupied under the usurped authority of the Boer Government 
is, of course, only reasonable and just ; but that these farmers should be main- 
tained under British guarantee without regard to the wishes of the Zulu King 
and nation in the possession of these lands, including ( r^} the power to alienate 
them by sale or otherwise for all future generations, though this would hardly 
have been acquired in any case by gi'antfrom the Zulu King and nation, — lands 
which had been unjustly seized by the Boers, though Cetywayo persistently 
protested against their encroachments and would long ago have ejected the 
intruders had he not been restrained by the Natal Government,— does not, 1 

must frankly say, accord with my own sense of justice 

It would seem, that the award gives back the laud tn name only to the 

VOL. XXV. N.S. Q Q 
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Zulus, whereas in reality Oetywayo will have no control over it ; he will not 
be able to exercise authority over his own people living on it, without coming 
into collision immediately with their Boer masters, who would fiercely resent 
toy intrusion on his part on their farms ; he will not bo able to send any of 
his people to live on it, or any of his cattle to graze on it, or even to assign 
places in it to such of his people as may elect to move from the Boor to the 
Zulu side of the new boundary 

“ I cannot see how wo could have any rights whatever in tho eyes of just 
men and civilised peoples, as representatives of tho late Transvaal Government, 
in respect of land to which tho Boers had no right, which, as had been long 
suspected, and as has been now decided * by a jury carefully selected by our- 
selves,’ tho late Transvaal Government had t»T.ken by encroachment, and had 
held in spite of constant protests on the part of tho Zulus und appeals to our 
Goyernraent seeking redress for their wrongs. As an honourable nation wo 
were holding it, I should say, since tho annexation of tho Transvaal, as trustees 
for tho rightful owner, whether the present Transvaal Government or tho Zulu 
people, and were bound, in tho words of tho message, to ‘ give up to the Zulu 
Xing and nation land which is thought by tho Commissioners to bo bj^ strict 
right belonging to tho Zulus.’ Such restrictions on the free possession of tho 
land as are implied in tho appointment of tho Resident, I felt we had a right to 
make, having tho power to do so in the interests of humanity and civilisation. 
But to say that wo ‘ give up tho land to tho Zulu King and nation,’ when we 
take away from them all power to use it, or tho greater part of ifc, for their own 
reasonable purposes, seems to mo, I must confess, something of a very different 
character. 

“Nor can I understand how any ‘ private rights ’ can have grown up under 
wrongful appropriation of tho land for persons who took tlioir fiirms from tho 
Boor Government, or bought them from others who had so taken them, with 
full knowledge that the title was disputed, and that tho Zulus have all along 
been vehemently protesting against the wrong, except, of course, as justifying 
claims in the case of any who might bo ejected, for fair compensation from the 
Government that did tho wrong or from tho Government that has taken over 
its liabilities. Such was evidently tho feeling of Sir T. Shepstono when he 
wrote on January 2nd, 1878, ‘ When I mot the Zulu Prime Minister and the 
indunas, on tho 18th October last, on tho Blood River, 1 was fully prepared, 
if it should be insisted on by tho Zulus, as I then thought it might justly be, 
to give up a tract of country which had from thirteen to sixteen years been 
occupied by Transvaal farmers, and to whoso farms title-deeds hod been issued 
by the late Government, and I contemplated making compensation to these 
fi£irmers in some way or other for their loss,’ and he goes on to speak of this 
*land,’ which had for so many years been occupied and bmlt upon by the 
subjects of tho Transvaal, to whom tho Government of tho country was dis- 
tinctly liable. Are these very farms to become now tho permanent property of 
their holders under British guarantee ? ” ' 

This is absolutely unanswerable, and if it seems unanswerable to 
us, how much more must it seem so to the Zulus themselves, who 
can neither read nor write, and are, we may be sure, little trained 
in juristic metaphysics. 


(1) C. 2252, p. 63, p. 69. 
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Sir B. Frero's position in answer to the Bishop is a masterpiece of 
sophistry. It turns upon the distinction between sovereign and 
proprietary rights — an excellent distinction in the proper time and 
place — and is to the effect that we ought not to give to Cetywayo 
“ more than wo had ourselves, or than wo should give to the French 
or German nation, were we ceding a slice of territory to them, viz. 
sovereign rights, not rights of private property, which happened to 
have been already established in the land.’’^ Wo may, by the way, 
at once measure Sir B. Frere’s capacity of realising the conditions of 
the difficult problem in South Africa, that he should thus seriously 
argue as if a barbarous tribe in the stage of the /ulus, were analo- 
gous to advanced nations like the French or the Germans, and were 
to be dealt with accordingly. Somewhere else ho introduces the dis- 
pute as to Maine and Oregon in the same way, as analogous to our 
dispute as to the Transvaal Boundary ; and he seriously expects from 
Cetywayo what ho would have a right to expect (but if we may judge 
from a good many passages in American diplomacy, would bo very 
likely not to find) in President Iluyos. This irrational pedantry is 
matched by the High Commissioner’s practice of writing about Cety- 
wayo in language which is utterly inappropriate in style, even if it 
wore not utterly untrue in substance. When wo read of Cetywayo^s 
** false and flattering pretences,” his “ folly and presumption,” “ his 
contemptuous disregard,” and the like, it is as puerile as when a 
foolish pedagogue harangues the culprits of a nursery in language 
that would only bo proper if they were systematic breakers of all the 
Ten Commandments. And when Sir Bartlo Frere writes about 
Cetywayo^s soldiers being “trained by a discipline which develops 
every animal power and instinct till they become parts of a fright- 
fully efficient man-slaying war machine,” about “perverse and 
unnatural development of brute instincts such as is only possible 
under the iron rule of a despot like Cetywayo,” and so on, we feel 
that w'o are reading pieces of florid literature, not politics. It is 
not business, it is hcllea lettres. 

Apart from this, mark the obvious logical flaw in the analogy. 
The whole dispute turned as much on beneficial rights and use, as 
on sovereign rights. The beneficial rights went with the sovereign 
rights, were subordinate to them, carried them, followed them. 
Even if this were not so, tho award never gave Cetywayo sovereign 
rights. lie got as little in the way of sovereign rights as he got in 
beneficial rights. If we were ceding a slice of territory to tho 
French nation. Sir B. Frere would hardly explain to the French 
negotiator that we gave his government sovereign rights in the said 
territory, but that we should insist on planting a Resident who should 
either sit as assessor, or else preside himself, wherever a former 

(1) 0. 2252, p. 56. 
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British subject happened to be a party, and have a veto on all stages 
of the proceedings ; that no British subject should be expelled from 
the ceded territory, until it had been communicated by M. Grevy to 
the Eesident and approved by the Resident. Yet if the eases are 
analogous, why not ? If such a version of cession bo a farce in the 
case of M. Gr^vy and the French Republic, why, on Sir B. Frere’s 
assumption of an analogy, is it less of a farce in the case of Cety- 
wayo ? And cession is not even the right word in Cctywayo’s case ; 
it is, or ought to have been, the restoration of a piece of property 
which we held in trust for the rightful owner, until the rightful 
owner should be discovered; and, as it was, our jury proved that 
the Zulus were the rightful owners. Well indeed might Cety- 
wayo cry out against such mockery, and exclaim, They have flung 
over ray head the skin of the beast, while they are eating all the 
meat.” 

The real purpose of all this is explained in a letter written by 
Sir B. Frcre to Bishop Colenso. Few things,^' says Sir B. Frere, 
''seem to me of greater importance than to teach all in South Africa 

the essential difference between sovereign and private rights 

I cannot but think that it will be a blessed day for the whole country 
when the distinction between sovereign and private rights is gene- 
rally recognized and observed The distinction is only very 

imperfectly acknowledged or appreciated by many of our own 
brethren ; many Englislimen, and a very large proportion of the 
educated Dutch colonists, have no notion of an assumption of sove- 
reignty by a European Power over native territory, unless the 
transfer is followed by the ejection of the greater part of the Hack 
populationy and hg a dirmon of the eoantry into farms to he held 
ejcchmveig hj white immigrants. That the sovereignty of the 
Queen should 8ui)erscdo that of the chief,’ and yet that every native 
t should remain in his place, governed according to our Queen’s 
general ideas of right and wrong, and not by those of Cety wayo ; 
that he should cultivate his own lands, with additional power to 
divide and sell them ; tliat he should bo able to sell them to any 
other man, whether black or white — is a state of things many of 
our people find it diflicult to comprehend, and generally believe to 
bo impossible. Yet there can be no doubt that there are millions of 
non-European races over which the Queen rules after the fashion I 
have described.” ' 

This frankly reveals Sir Bartle Frere's real view and inten- 
tion in the whole transaction. The territory was not to be ceded 
to Oetywayo or his people at all, either in a natural or non- 
natural sense : the sovereignty of the Queen was to supersede 
that of Cotywayo, and every Boor was to remain in his place, 

(l) C. 2252, p. 56. 
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governed according to our Queen’s general ideas of right and wrong, 
and not hy those of Cety wayo ; in other words, in the case of the 
disputed territory the principle of annexation was to bo inserted at 
its thin end. This may have been just or unjust, politic or im- 
politic, hut at any rate let us see the transaction as it was. The 
finding of the Commission was treated as a farce that had miscarried. 
The usurpations of the Boer trespassers were confirmed. The Queen 
of England, and not the Zulu king and nation, was to he sovereign, 
and to insht on the country being governed according to English 
ideas, and not according to Zulu ideas. All this ought to be said 
straightforwardly, with candid and honourable brutality. It would 
be far better so than to deceive ourselves with the idea that wo have 
heeii acting in accordance with right and justice, whether the right 
and j ustice of Zulus or of Eiiglishmoii. Contrast the substance of 
the award witli the lofty moral professions of tliclligh Commissioner 
in a Minute of Xovemher : — 

Still less do I think we can adopt a course which I have seen 
with regret advocated in more than one quarter, viz., tliat wc should 
avoid carrying out the verdict of the Boundary Commissioners, 
‘ because any concession to Zulu claims would bo regarded by the 
Zulus as a weakness, and dangerous at the present moment.’ Ti is 
impossible to argue such a proposition on any grounds higher than self- 
interest, and the possible avoidance of danger consequent on meting 
out to others the .same justice wc should rigidly exact for ourselves. 
I think we arc strong enough to do justice in this matter without 
fear of consequences. But I am confident that no possible incon- 
venience wc can suffer, or risk we can run, should weigh for a 
moment against the loss of character consequent on an evasion of 
our duty.” 

A veteran official, when he begins to talk about the grounds 
of self-interest not being good enough for him, is usually a 
person to bo distrusted. And wo feel on much surer ground 
when Sir B. Frere says plainly that the Queen is to ho sovereign 
in South Africa, and to force the Zulus and others to govern 
according to English ideas. But if this bo really Sir B. Frerc’s 
view, we can only read with amazement paragraphs such as that 
in the Memorandum of November 13, 1878: — “The award of 
the Commissioners makes over to Zulu possession (!) portions of 
land which since the annexation of the Transvaal have been under 
the British flag as Transvaal territory, and persons who in like 
manner have been under the British flag as British subjects, and who 
have now therefore a claim, if they choose, either to remove unmo- 
lested with their property into British territory, or if they remain in 
Zulu territory to live under what, according to Zulu ideas, k good 
governments^ But then we are told that it is “ according to our 
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Queen's general ideas of right and wrong, and not by those of Cety- 
wayo/' that the government is to be carried on. Which does Sir 
B. Frcrc really mean ? We can only read with amazement again a 
paragraph in his exculpatory despatch of January 24, 1879, to the 
Secretary of State : — “ Even now we have asked of Cetywayo nothing 
but to keep himself to himself, within his own bounds, and to 
manage his people according to their own ideas of good government in 
the wjiy he promised, or in any other way which will not be a standing 
menace to his neighbours " (par. 29). Yet among the items of the 
ultimatum to which Cetywayo’s compliance is required are these : To 
abolish a mib’tary system which he and his ancestors have treated as 
part of the organization of the tribe ; To accept the presence and 
advice of a British liosidcnt ; To permit the return to Zululand and 
engage for the future protection of missionaries and their converts. 
Is this to ask nothing of him but to keep himself to himself ? 

Enough of Sir Bartlo Frero. Let us ask ourselves what all 
these high words about the glories of annexing barbarous tribes 
really mean. People who think vaguely about things — another 
way of describing most people — ^picture to themselves the multi- 
plication of peaceful and thriving villages, the introduction of arts 
and manufactures, the just administration of good laws, and a 
thousand other attractive and exciting consequences as all implied in 
annexation. Sir George Clerk, who as I said last month was sent 
to the Orange River territory in 1853 — 4, could hardly find a belter 
argument against our retention of that country than lies in his 
simple description of what retention means. His picture is true 
of other territories. “In such a position," says Sir George Clerk, 
“and under such circumstances, the assertion of British authority 
would be ludicrous were it not attended with considerable risk 
of entanglement in strife, reprisals, and warfare. It consists in 
fact in a dozen Englishmen stuck down in this remote territory, 
calling themselves a government, with 90,000 Kafirs imme- 
diately around ; a police such as I have described ; an insufficient 
revenue ; no credit ; a landjobbing character ; with a detachment of 
troops consisting of 150 British infantry, and 50 Hottentot cavalry, 
in a starved country whose nearest support is 400 miles oft^ across 
a country where severe drought and ox-carriage, with a wretched 
port, render communication so dilatory, and marching some- 
times so difficult, and always so tedious an operation that no rein- 
forcement could reach this after allowing time for a regiment to be 
received, under the period of a month.'’^ Well might he call the 
retention of such u country “preposterous." A man must indeed be 
intoxicated with a lust of sovereignty for sovereignty’s sake, if he 
(1) Further Correspondence respecting Orange River Territory. April 10, 1854. 
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thinks it worth while to plunge into a war that is not only criminally 
unjust, but full of danger and prodigiously expensive, and not only 
one war, but war after war, for the sake of such a cruel parody and 
caricature of a government as this. 

The disguise of great abstract words hides from us what our alleged 
civilising influence in South Africa really comes to. People talk as 
if occupation by England meant the dispersion over these benighted 
lands of thousands of men like Mr. Samuel Morlcy, or Lord Shaftes- 
bury, or the late Mr. George ]\Ioore. How little this is the case, Mr. 
Froude has told with characteristic energy of diction. ''In the 
English colonics in South Africa, at any rate,” he says, “ there are a 
sot of people who answer to tlio mean whites of the Southern States 
of xVmerica. A largo portion of our people arc more or less vagabonds 
Land-swindlers, miners in searcli of w'ork, liquor- dealers anxious 
for noAv openings for trade, spurious gold-hunters, broken-down 
speculators, reckless adventurers of every species, — these arc our 
contributions to civilising and Christian influences.^ These are Sir 
1]. Frcrc’s ‘‘peace-loving and civilised men of European descent.^’ Is 
it to make a career for knaA’es and desperadoes like those that wo are 
to endure the ever-increasing burden of South African wars ? 

The Boers are not on the Avholc a very elevated race of men, but 
even Sir B. Frero in his last despatch admits tliat justice has not 
been done to these courageous “pioneers of civilisation.” It is 
rather late in the day to begin to jiay compliments to people wliosc 
free government we have just suppressed, but we may accept the fact 
that the Boers have done at any rate as much towards what is called 
carrjung civilisation into the wilderness as tlio English. While the 
English trade and speculate, as good authorities tell us, the Dutch culti- 
vate the soil ; w’hilc the English, as soon as ever they have made money, 
hasten away from a land that to them is never more than a land of 
exile, the Dutch farmers make it a home and settle in it, and estab- 
lish a system of life in it, not the highest, but stable, normal, and 
with possibilities of regular improvement in it. If wc do not change 
our ways, wc are warned, the Boers will be the ruling race in South 
Africa. Let them be so. Why not ? England does not owe it 
either to Kaflirs or any other people to degrade herself into a great 
military empire for their sake. She has already obligations enough 
and too many; far more than she can discharge as well as they 
ought to bo discharged. 

The future has been depicted for us by one of that school of 
politicians who think it a glorious and noble thing for a nation to waste 
and destroy its capital, lavishly to augment its burdens, and with a 

(1) For a gpniphic account of Bome of those types, the reader may be referred to a book 
recently published by Messrs. Blackwood, The Trnnevml of To-day, hy Alfred Aylward, 
pp. 160—155. 
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light heart to plunge into one barren enterprise after another. After 
we have punished Cetywayo, says this writer, still “ the inherent 
difficulties of government will, as in India, survive the occasion. 
Whatever be the natural resources of the dependency, the colonists 
will never pay for the necessary securities. They arc among the 
most unwilling taxpayers in the world. Thus the defence of South 
Africa will practically be conducted by the British army at the cost 
of the British Exchequer — and ice all know what that' comes to. There 
mil he a spasmodic energy when the emergency arises, followed by persis- 
tent neglect and starvation when it has passed away. The liabilities o-f 
this country are so far more serious in South Africa tlian in India, 
that there is no prospect of their being met by consistent government 
or adequate military equipment or competent generalship.’’^ 

It would be natural to suppose that this indisputable preamble was 
the introduction to a strong exhortation to abandon the policy of 
extending liabilities. On the contrary it is a despairing reproach. 
What we contend is that exactly because this account is true, and 
because the history of our supremacy will be, and must be, a constant 
alternation of energy with neglect, therefore we should leave an 
enterprise that bears wastefulness and inefiEectivencss stamped broadly 
on the very front of it. There will be every few years the old story. 
The colonists will get themselves into trouble or panic ; and then, as 
a former commander in South Africa has described the process, “ the 
British soldier will be implored to come to the assistance of the 
colony, generous Old England will be asked once more to pay the 
bill, and the colonists will be ready to send waggons and teams of 
oxen, with supplies at fabulous prices.’*” As another writer has put 
it, more wddely : — “ England must pay for colonial military purposes, 
because there is a class that is daily annexing fresh lands, under- 
taking new responsibilities, and incurring increasing expense for tho 
purpose of extending its owm influence and creating vacancies for an 
ever-increasing colony of hungry expectants. ... A class exists 
that has a policy distinct from that of tho English people, indepen- 
dent of parliament, and though unknowm or unanalysed at home, yet 
carried on in tho name and by the power of England.” 

It is for the people of England to decide whether this shall be or 
not ; whether they are content to bo taxed for the pleasure of men 
who unite the mean avarice of hucksters to the lawless violence of 
buccaneers ; and whether the old realm which was once the home of 
justice and freedom, is to bo transformed into a Pirate-Empire, with 
the Cross hypocritically chalked upon its black flag. 

Editor. 

(1) Fall Mall Gazette, March 18. ^ 

(2) Sir Arthur Cunynghamo’s My Command in South Africa, p. 169. 
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Professor Jevons, in Ins excellent little book on “Money/' tells us 
that the ingenious attempts that have been made to define money 
involve the logical blunder of supposing that we may, by settling 
the meaning of a single word, avoid all the complex differences and 
various conditions of many things, requiring each its own definition/' 
Without denying that this blunder has been sometimes committed, 
I think it misleading to suggest, as Mr. Jevons docs, that tlic attempt 
to define a class-name neccssaril}’' implies a neglect of the specific 
differences of the things contained in the class. Indeed, when 
ho goes on to say that the many things which arc or may be 
called money — “ bullion, standard coin, token coin, convertible and 
inconvertible notes, legal tender and not legal tender, cheques of 
various kinds, mercantile bills, exchequer bills, stock certificates, &c." 
— “require each its oun definition," lie apparently maintains the 
rather paradoxical position that it is logically correct to give defini- 
tions of a number of species, but logically erroneous to try to define 
their common genus. It is easy to show* that several at least of these 
more special notions present just tho same sort of difficulties when 
wo attempt to detennino them precisely as the wider notion “money" 
does. For instance, the distinction between bullion and coin seems 
at first sight plain enough ; but when wc ask under which head 
we are to classify gold pieces circulating at their market value 
in a country that has a single silver standard, wc sec that it is not 
after all so easy to define coin. The characteristic of being 
materially coined — that is, cut and stamped by authority — though 
it has always been combined in our own experience with the 
characteristic of being legal tender, is capable of being separated 
from it ; so that we have to choose between tho two in our defini- 
tion. So again, we may ask, what makes a coin a token ? Does a 
seignorage sufficient to cover the expense of coining have this effect ? 
If not, why not ? and what further difference is required between 
the value of coin and the value of the metal contained in it ? 
Similarly, we may inquire whether by calling notes convertible it is 
merely meant that their issuer has promised to convert them into 
coin on demand, or whether a belief is affirmed that he would so 
convert them if required P If tho latter alternative bo chosen, it 
must be evident that the legitimacy of such a belief must depend 
upon the nature and extent of the provisions made by the issuer for 
meeting demands of |pm ; so that in order to define convertibility 
precisely we shall have to determine what provisions aro adequate, 
and whether all possible demands should be provided for or only 
such as may reasonably be expected. Then further, how shall we 
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treat the case — which used to he common in the United States^ — of 
notes for which coin will almost certainly bo paid if demanded, 
but not without a serious loss of good-will to the demander? 
In short, we cannot escape the proverbial difficulties of drawing a 
line, if ^ve attempt to use any economic terms with precision ; and 
instead of seeing in these difficulties — as Professor Jevons seems 
to do— a ground for not making the attempt, I venture to take 
an exactly opposite view of them. I think that there is no method 
so convenient for bringing before the mind the ‘‘ complex diffe- 
rences and various conditions*’ of the matters that it is occupied in 
studying, as just this effort to define general terms. The gain 
derived from this process (as I have urged in a previous paper®) is 
quite independent of its success. We may find that the reasons 
for drawing any proposed line between money and things rather 
like money are balanced and indecisive. Put since such reasons 
must consist in statements of the important resemblances and diffe- 
rences of the things that we are trying to classify, the knowledge of 
them must bo useful in economic reasoning, whatever definition wo 
may ultimately adopt. 

Let me then raise once more the vexed question — What is money P 
But first, wo must observe that 'when proposed in this form the 
problem is fundamentally ambiguous; as it blends the two quite 
distinct questions, (1) What do wo call money ? and (2) What ought 
we to call money ? I am inclined to think that the ‘‘ intellectual 
vertigo,” which has been said to attack all writers who approached 
this “ fatal theme,” may be partly traced to the want of a clear 
separation between those two very different issues, and the different 
methods of discussion respectively appropriate to each. The first 
point has obviously to be settled entirely by reference to the current 
use of language. In fact it is not strictly an economic question at all, 
but a linguistic one ; oidy it is a linguistic question which it requires 
a certain amount of economic knowledge to answer satisfactorily. 
For though we have all of us something to do with money, most of us 
are even painfully conscious that our acquaintance with it is very 
limited. We commonly recognise that there are certain classes of 
persons, bankers, merchants, writers of city articles, &c., who are 
especially occupied in considering and discussing money and its 
relations from a practical point of view. Hence it is their use of the 
term which we shall naturally begin by investigating. If there is any 
one who ought to know what is meant by money, they ought to know. 

At the very outset of our inquiry a curious phenomenon presents 
itself. There seems to be a tolerable accord among our monetary 
experts® in England, at the present time, as to the answer that ought to 

(1) See Prof. F. A. Walker's book on “ Honoy,” o. xxi. pp. 481 — 2. 

(2) See the Fortnightly Fevkw for February, 1879. 

(3) I may refer the reader, fot example, to Tate’s “ CSaxnbist,** Seyd’s Bullion and 
the Foreign Exchanges,” Eioholson's “ Science of Exchanges," Ac. 
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bo given to the question What is money? when they directly attempt 
to answer it ; at any rate, the extent to which they differ is inconsider- 
able in comparison with the extent of their agreement. Unfortunately 
the answer so given is in palpable discrepancy with their customary 
use of the term when they are not trying to define it ; and this 
discrepancy is not of a minor kind, but as fundamental as can Avell 
be conceived. When the question is expressly raised they have no 
doubt that by money they mean what they also call currency, 
that is, coin and bank-notes. They sec the need of distinguishing 
the latter as paper money or paper currency; and they recog- 
nise the existence of a narrower definition Avhich restricts the 
term mone}” to coined metal, on the view that bank-notes arc mere 
promises to pay money, which ought not to be confounded with 
money, however currently they may be taken for it, Uut they are 
disposed to reject this view as a heresy ; and though the narrower 
sense is that adopted by several economists of repute, I imagine 
that it would bo regarded as at least old-fashioned by practical 
men ; except so far as the w'ord is quite technically employed in 
relation to the details of banking business. Again, our authorities 
allow that there is a certain resemblance between bank-notes and bills 
of exchange, letters of credit, promissory notes issued by private 
persons, &c . ; but though they may perhaps regard these latter as 
constituting an ** auxiliary currency,'' they do not consider them to 
be currency in the strictest sense, and therefore do not call them 
money. The only important point on which their utterances are 
doubtful or conflicting is the question whether notes issued by 
private banks and not made legal tender should be considered as 
money ; the importance of this question, however, so far as England 
is concerned, is continually diminishing. Hut w'hen bankers and 
merchants, or those who write for them, arc talking of “ money " in 
the sense in which, generally speaking, they arc most practically 
conceimcd with it- — of money 'which (or, more strictly, the temporary 
use of which) is continually valued and bought and sold in the 
money market, which is sometimes scarce and dear and at other 
times cheap and plentiful — they speak of something which must 
be defined quite differently. For though coin and bank-notes form 
a specially important part of money-market money, they certainly 
cannot constitute the whole of it in any country where deposit- 
hanking is fully developed and payment by cheques customary ; and in 
England, at present, they do not constitute even the greater part of it. 

What has just been said will appear to some of my readers a 
truism. But there are probably more to whom it will appear a 
paradox ; and for the^ke of these latter it will be well to pause 
and illustrate pretty tully this use of the term money. For this 
purpose I shall take Bagehot’s Lombard Street as my authority. I 
do this not merely on account of the marked popularity of this little 
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book, which is now in its sixth edition ; but because Bagehot united 
practical and theoretical qualifications for dealing with this subject, 
such as have rarely been combined in any single man. He was 
himself a banker ; he was, as editor of the Economist, in the habit of 
writing for bankers and merchants, so that “ he that wont by rail 
might read ; while, at the same time, he was a master of abstract 
economic theory, thoroughly acquainted with the criticisms that 
theorists have passed on the common language and ways of thinking 

of dealers in money. Hence we may be sure that his sense of the 
term money is deliberately chosen ; not, perhaps, as the sense 
he would have adopted if he had assumed the linguistic liberty of a 
purely theoretical writer, but, at any rate, as a sense which he 
found so fixed in the ordinary thought and discourse of his readers 
as to render it inexpedient for him to try and modify it. 

What, then, is the money of Lombard Street, the possession of 
which makes England ‘‘ the greatest moneyed country in the 
world ? The answer is very simple. It is a commodity of which 
the greater part exists only in the shadowy form of what is some- 
times called bankers* credit, but may be more definitely conceived 
as bankers’ obligations to pay money on demand ; such credit or 
obligations being not even embodied in bank-notes. It is true that 
Bageliot never says that he means this by money, but there arc 
many passages in which it is clear that he can mean nothing else. 
Take, for example, the following : — 

“ Every one is aware that England is the greatest moneyed country in the 
world ; every one admits that it has much more immediately disposable and- 
ready cash than any other country. Hut very few persons are aware how much 
greater the ready balance — the iloating loan-fund, which can bo lent to any 
ono for any purpose — is in England than it is anywhere else in the world. A 
very few figures will show how largo the London loan-fund is, and how much 
greater it is than any other. The known deposits — tho deposits of banks which 
publish their accounts — are, in 

London (31st December, 1872) • £120,000,000 

Paris (27th February, 1873) 13,000,000 

New York (February, 1873) ...... 40,000,000 

German Empire (Slat January, 1873) .... 8,000,000 

And the unknown deposits — tho deposits in banks which do not publish their 
accounts — aro in Loudon much greater than those in any other of these cities. 
The bankers' deposits of Loudon aro many times greater than those of any 
other city — those of Great Britain many times greater than those of any other 
countiy,” 

Here Bagehot clearly regards these bankers’ deposits as “ imme- 
diately disposable and ready cash,” or, as he afterwards calls it, 

money-market money.” If, then, wo ask ourselves where and in 
what form this money exists, it must be evident that, at any given 
time, most of it exists only in the form of labilities or obligations, 
acknowledged by rows of figures in the bankers’ books ; and that 
it is transferred from owner to owner, and thus fulfils all the func- 
tions of a medium of exchange, without ever changing its form. 
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Most of us, no doubt, have had a vague impression that these figures 
in bankers’ books “ represent ” sovereigns or bank-notes ; which, 
though they are not actually in the banker’s possession, have yet 
passed through his hands, and exist somewhere in the commercial 
world. But I need hardly say to any one who has read Lombard 
Street that this cannot be Bagehot’s view ; since the main drift of 
that book is to bring prominently forward the fact that, in conse- 
quence of the ‘‘one-reserve system” upon which English banking 
is constructed, but little of this immense ‘‘loan-fund which can be 
lent to any one ” could possibly be i)resenied in the shape of coin or 
bank-notes. Of course some portion of the money lent by London 
bankers is continually taken from them in this sliape. But a little 
reflection on tlie mode in which it is borrowed and used will show 
how comparatively small this portion is. Such loans are chiefly 
made to traders, cither directly by the bankers or through tlio 
agency of the bill-brokers ; and when a trader borrows from his 
bank, he almost always does so by having the loan placed to his 
credit in his banker’s books, and drawing against it by cheques ; 
and the effect of such cheques, for the most part, is not to cause the 
money to be produced in the form of coin or notes, but merely to 
transfer it io some other person’s account at the same? or some other 
bank. The bank-notes and gold are merely the small change of 
such loans ; and it is only wdien money is lent to manufacturers and 
farmers, W'ho have large sums to pay in 'wages, that the amount of 
this change bears even a considerable proportion to the whole 
loan. It may seem that when cheques on one bank are paid into 
another, material money must pass between bank and bank. But 
by the system of the Clearing House the mutual claims of the 
different banks are set oflT against each other ; so that, oven when 
the balance daily duo from each bank to others was paid in notes, 
the amount of these required was very small in proportion to the 
amount of liabilities transferred ; and now no notes are commonly 
needed at all, as such balances are paid by drafts on the Bank of 
England, 'w^here the other banks keep the main part of their reserves. 

But we may reach the same result more briefly by means of a few 
statistics, which I may conveniently take from Mr. Inglis Palgrave, 
whose Notes on Banking were published almost contemporaneously 
with Bagehot’s book. Mr. Palgrave estimates the whole amount of 
deposits held by English, Scotch, and Irish banks (exclusive of the 
discount-houses) on the 12th of March, 1873, at about 486 millions, 
the liabilities of the London banks alono being about 179 millions : 
while he estimates the metallic circulation of the whole kingdom 
in 1872 at about 106«millions, and the note circulation at 43 mil- 
lions. If we consider that more than 10 millions of notes and coin, 
on the average, were kept as reserve by the Bank of England, and 
that the provincial banks require a considerably larger proportion 
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of coin for their daily business than the London banks, we shall 
require no elaborate proof to convince us that the greater part of 
the unequalled loan-fund ” of Lombard Street can never emerge 
from the immaterial condition of bankers’ liabilities. 

The difficulty, indeed, is not to prove this, but rather to explain 
why this obvious truth is overlooked, or even implicitly denied in so 
much of what is said and written about money Even Bagehot fre- 
quently uses language which suggests that what banks receive on 
deposit and lend to traders and manufacturers is entirely legal 
tender, coin or bank-notes. Take, for example, a passage (p. 142) 
where he is arguing that the rise in general prices in 1871 was due 
partly to “cheap money ” : — 

“ It might bo said at first sight that so general an increase must bo duo to a 

depreciation of the precious motals And, indeed, there plainly is a 

diminution in purchasimf pmoer of money, though that diminution is not 
general and permanent, but local and temporary. The peculiarity of the pre- 
cious metals is that their value depends for unusually long periods on the 
quantity of them which is in the market. In the long run, their value, like 
that of all others, is dotoi-minod by the cost with which they can bo brought to 
market. But for all temporary purposes, it is the supply in the market which 
governs the price, and that supply in this country is exceedingly variable.” 

One cause of this variation, lio goes on to explain, which operates dar- 
ing the depressed period that follows a commercial crisis, is that the 

“ savings of the country increase considerably faster than the outlet for them. 
A person who has made savings does not know what to do with them. And 
this now unemployed saving moans additional money. Till a saving is invested 
or employed it exists only in the form of money : a farmer who has sold his 
wheat and has £100 *to the good,* holds that £100 in money, or some oquiva- 
lont for money, till ho sees some advantageous use to bo made of it. Probably 
he places it in a bank, and this enables it to do more work. If £3, 000, 000 of 
coin be deposited in a bank, and it need only keep £1,000,000 as a rosorvo, that 
sets £2,000,000 free, and is for the time equivalent to an increase of so much 
coin.*’ 

This passage certainlj'’ suggests that ‘‘ saving,” as actually performed 
in England at present, consists either in depositing coin with a 
banker, or at least in doing something which has the same effect as 
depositing coin ; and that the business of a banker normally con- 
sists in lending about two-thirds of the coin thus paid in to 
him. But it must be evident that what each of us chiefly deposits 
when he saves is represented by cheques, dividend warrants, &c. ; 
and that by these he merely transfers to his own banker the obli- 
gations towards himself that other bankers have incurred, to- 
gether with the right of collecting corresponding sums of money 
from tbeso other bankers. And tho total effect of this process on 
the aggregate of banks cannot possibly he to increase directly tho 

(1) A special exception has to be made in favour of Mr. McLeod, whoso Theory of 
Banhing contains, so far as I know, the first clear and full exposition of the nature 
and functions of lakers* deposits. In saying this, I must guard myself against being 
understood to approve of Mr. MoIiOod’s general treatment of economics. 
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amount of '^loanable money ; it can only influoncc this indirectly, 
so far as the saving diminishes the amount of legal tender which tho 
bankers’ customers require for their expenditure from day to day, 
and by thus increasing tho proportion which the bankers’ notes 
and coin bear to their liabilities, induces them to extend the latter. 
No doubt, to a certain extent, increased saving leads to a direct 
transfer of coin and bank-notes from the circulation to the bankers’ 
cash-boxes ; and this is especially the case with saving, 

which is largely performed by farmers and retail tradesmen. Still, 
the phenomenon of cheap money in Lombard Street, for which 
Bagehot is trying to account, should bo explained by reference 
rather to a decrease in the demand for loans than to any positive 
increase in tho supply of loanable money directly caused by the i)ro- 
cess of saving. 

I need hardly say that I do not attribute to such writers as Bage- 
hot any settled misapprehension of tbc real nature of what they call 
money. But I think that their language is apt to mislead persons 
less familiar with the facts ; and that it further has some tendency 
to confuse their own reasonings. Thus even Bagehot seems hardly 
aware that ho uses the phrase “ ready cash ” in two different significa- 
tions. In one sense, as wo saw, England is said to have “ mucli more 
ready cash ” than any other country. That is, she has much more 
of tho immaterial money which exists in the form of bankers’ obliga- 
tions to render material money if required. For of this latter, as ho 
goes on to explain, England has comparatively little ; tho amount of 
our cash in hand ” (in this sense) is so exceedingly small that a 
bystander almost trembles at its minuteness compared with the im- 
mensity of tho credit that rests upon it.” The truth is that the same 
thing presents itself to him in the opposite characters of credit 
and cash, according to the point of view from which he regards it. 
When he is considering possible crises and collapses of credit, tho 
difference between bankers’ liabilities and their means of meeting 
them becomes only too palpable ; so that the latter, as cash in 
hand ” is naturally contrasted with the former. But in ordinary 
times ** book-money,” as I have called it, is generally preferred as a 
medium of exchange to gold or bank-notes, involving as it does not 
only less trouble but less apparent risk ; since a man is more afraid 
of having his gold or notes stolen, than he is of his banker breaking. 
Since, then, each depositor is aware that he only leaves his money in 
its immaterial condition for his own convenience, and that he can 
convert any portion of his bankers’ liabilities into gold or notes at 
will, he naturally comes to conceive the former as ready cash ” no 
less than the latter. 

In this way we may partly explain the paradox which I noticed 
at starting, that money is expressly defined by most of those who 
write about it in a maniier .which implicitly excludes the greater part 
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of the medium of exchange, which (as they are aware) is commonly 
lent and borrowed under the name of money in England. But a 
further explanation may be found in the view which influential 
economists have taken of the current commercial use of the terms 
money and the value of money. This view contains, or at least 
suggests, an important clement of truth; but the statement of 
it, which I find (e.g.) in MilFs treatise, seems to me seriously mis- 
leading, and indeed calculated to shroud the whole matter in an 
impenetrable fog of confused thought. 

Mill begins his chapter on the Value of Money ^ by clearing 
from our path a formidable ambiguity of language,'' by which, as 
he explains, money is commonly confounded witli capital. 

“When ono person lends to another, ** ho says, “ what ho really lends is so 
much capital ; tho money is tho mere instrument of tho transfer. J3ut the 
capital usually passes from the lender to tho receiver through the means either 
of money, or of an order to receive money, and at any rate it is in money that 
tho capital is computed and estimated. Hence, borrowing capital is universally 

called borrowing money ; tho loan market is called the money market 

and tho equivalent given for the iiso of capital, or, in other words, interest, is 
not only called tho interest of money, hut, by a grosser peiTorsioii of terms, 
the value of money.’* 

Now, I do not deny that there is an ambiguity in tho phrase, 
value of money; but there seems to mo a second equally serious 
ambiguity in tho language that Mill uses in exposing the first. 
No doubt, when the value of money is mentioned in Lombard 
Street, it is not the purebasing power of money, measured in com- 
modities, that is intended; but neither is it exactly tho rate of 
interest, as Mill elsewhere uses this phrase, the average annual 
return to capital, subtracting insurance for risk and wages of 
management. It is, in fact, the value of the temporary use, not 
of capital generally, hut of money in particular; estimated, as 
other values are commonly estimated, in terms of money. It 
is quite true that people often speak of the interest paid for the 
use of capital in other forms, as the '' interest of their money ; " 
bVit they are aware that it is money invested, and I do not think 
they really confound this with ready money. They must know 
that the interest of invested money, or capital generally, may vary 
comparatively little, while the price paid for the use of ready money 
is fluctuating through all the stages of a financial crisis; rising 
perhaps as high as ten per cent., and then falling as low as two per 
cent. But even if we admit that what is called interest of money 
should often be rather termed interest of capital, it is still mis- 
leading to say that by borrowing money we really mean borrowing 
capital ; since, as Mill elsewhere observes, " loanable capital is all 
of it in the form of money," and therefore the antithesis is obviously 
inappropriate. 

(1) Bflit. Feon. b. ill. c. viii. 
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The truth is that Mill, in his account of Money and Credit, is 
rather too much influenced hy his desire to guard against two errors. 
In the first place he wishes to dispel completely the illusory assump- 
tion, which lie regards as the basis of the old Mercantile System, 
that “ wealth consists solely of money/’ Whether this illusion 
ever did really “ overmaster the mind of every politician in Europe,*' 
I do not now inquire ; perhaps we inevitably exaggerate the errors of 
our predecessors in the intellectual struggle that rids us of them ; at 
any rate the doctrine is now happily defunct. But there is a more 
subtle confusion of the same kind which Mill also effectively exposes ; 
the tendency to infer increase of wealtli from what is merely increase 
of money, and to imagine that we arc all better ofl‘ when we have 
only got “ more counters to reckon with." In the laudable effort to 
crush this fallacy, IVlill is occasionally led to depreciate unduly the 
importance of money, and to speak of it as if it were not really 
‘‘wealth" or “capital” at all; intermittently forgetting that 
“ money being the instrument of an important i)ublic and private 
purpose is rightly regarded as wealth," and, since it is indispensable 
to the most effective production, as capital also. Thus, he tells us 
•ihat “there cannot bo a more insignificant thing than money, 
except in its character as a contrivance for sparing time and labour.” 
It is not so much what is here said that is misleading, as the tone in 
which it is said. We might with equal tmth affirm that there can- 
not be a more insignificant thing than a steam-engine, except in its 
character as a contrivance for generating and applying steam-power. 
But Mill's sentence certainly suggests that money is something that 
we could easily do without ; whereas his real aim is not to depre- 
ciate the economic importance of the function of money, but merely 
to urge that this function will bo no better fulfilled by a larger 
amount than by a smaller ; provided that our habits and customs of 
distribution and exchange arc duly adapted to the smaller amount. 
Similarly, the statement that “ when one person lends to another, 
W'hat he transfers is not the mere money, but a right to a cer- 
tain value of the produce of the country, to be selected at plea- 
sure," is unsatisfactory, though it is in a sense incontrovertible. 
A man only borrows money in order to buy something else, or to 
pay for something already bought ; but what he actually borrows is 
money, and it is essentially inexact to rejiresent him as borrowing , 
anything else. The bad effects of this inexactness are, indeed, latent 
so long as we are dealing with metallic money ; for when commodi- 
ties are bought and sold for hard coin, it is impossible to ignore the 
fact that they are transferred by means of an instrument which is 
equal in value to the wealth that it is used to transfer. But when 
bankers^ credit is the medium of exchange, it is easier to let this fact 
drop out of sight; and Mill continually does so. Thus he speaks 
contemptuously of an extension of credit being talked of .... as 
VOIi. XXV. N.S. Bf B 
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if credit actually were capital/^ whereas it is only permission to» 
use the capital of another person/^ Now, in a certain rather strained 
way, we might say this of gold coin ; its function is to “ permit or 
enable its owner to obtain and use other wealth. And it is only in 
this sense that Miirs statement is true of the credit or liabilities 
which a banker lends to his customers, whether in the form of notes, 
or under the rather misleading name of “deposits.’’ This credit, 
no doubt, is a comparatively fragile and perishable instrument for 
transferring wealth ; like the magic money of the Arabian Nights, it 
is liable to be turned by a financial crisis into “ worthless leaves ” 
of written or printed paper ; still, so long as it is commonly accepted 
in final settlement of debts, it has not only precisely the same 
function as gold coin, but also precisely ilie same market value ; 
viz. the interest or discount that is paid for the use of it. And 
probably those who have “ talked of credit as capital ” have never 
meant to imply more than this. 

At the same time, as I said, there is an element of truth suggested 
by the statement that “ borrowing money is really borrowing [other] 
capital and it is an element all the more important to bring out, 
as it is inevitably ignored in most of what is written about the 
money market. It is true that the existence of these vast amounts 
of bankers’ credit depends on the concomitant existence of corre- 
sponding amounts of wealth of other kinds, which arc transferred by 
means of it. While it is needful for clearness of thought to insist 
that the “ loanable capital ” of Lombard Street is merely money — in 
the wider sense above explained, — and most of it immaterial money*, 
it is no less necessary for completeness of view to bear in mind that 
this immaterial money is only kept in being by tho continued exer- 
cise of its function. There would not actually be these millions of it 
in London, if London were not the greatest emporium in the world, 
and therefore a centre through which many more millions’ worth of 
commodities is continually passing.^ 

Let us now sum up briefly the different uses of “ money ” which 
we have found to bo more or less current. We may conveniently 
arrange them in order, according to their width of meaning. First 
will come the narrowest use, which is also the earliest, to denote 
coined metal. Next there is the sense universally recognised in the 
definitions now given by monetary experts, which includes besides 
coin such “ paper money ” as is “ legal tender.” Thirdly, there is 
the wider use which such experts sometimes, though not most com- 
monly admit, in which bank-notes that are not legal tender are 
taken in. Fourthly, there is the still wider signification, which we 

(1) In saying this, 1 do not mean to ignore tho possibility that London might remain 
a banking centre, even after the greater part of its trade had passed to other cities. 
But this could only occur in a more highly developed state of international trade than 
the present, and such a development would not be possible, if London had not pre- 
viously been a great oentro of trade* 
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have found to be current in the language of Lombard Street, though 
it is not often expressly recognised, according to which bankers* 
liabilities not represented by notes constitute the larger part of the 
so-called money. All these four — metallic money, paper money of 
both kinds, and ‘‘book money’*- — have the same exchange value, 
are lent and borrowed for the same interest or discount, and in 
ordinary times are currently accepted in final settlement of all 
debts — except, of course, the debts of bankers. It is by this latter 
characteristic especially that “ book money ** is distinguished from 
other kinds of credit which are not regarded as “ money in hand ;* 
in particular from hills of exchange, since tlie liahilitios represented by 
these, though they may servo as a medium of exchange no loss than 
bankoi’s* liabilities, arc always ostensibly to ho liquidated at some 
definite time ; hence they are not looked on as finally settling trans- 
actions, and so arc not commonly regarded as money, ihc same 
remark applies to exchequer bills, as these are not absolutely con- 
vertible into legal tender to the amoiiut they nominally represent, 
except at certain definite times. If or similar reasons cheques arc not 
commonly held to bo money, though they perform some of the func- 
tions of money, since a transaction settled b}’’ cheque is not tin ally com- 
plcte)d until the cheque has been paid in and money transferred from 
tho drawcir’s banking account to that of the presenter of the cheque at 
the sumo or some otlier hank. In the case of cheques, however, there 
is the further difference that the cheques themselves do not exactly 
“circulate,** though the liabilities transferred by moans of them do. 
Still less, again, arc securities, such as GoA'crnment bonds or railway 
debentures or shares, regarded as ready money, since there is no 
time at which they are convertible into coin for a fixed amount . 
when taken in liquidation of a debt they must always first he sold 
like any other goods, or at least estimated at a coiitinuallj'’ varying 
market value ; though, no doubt, as being more conveniently carried 
and kept, and more readily exchanged than most commodities, they 
are better fitted for taking the place of money. We have, however, 
had occasion to notice a lax usage by whicb such bonds and shares 
are often spoken of as “ money ; ’* but liere, as was said, the notion 
of “ invested ** money seems to be always imidied. In this fiftli sig- 
nification money is almost, as Mill says, a synonym for wealth, but 
yet not quite, for we do not apply the term to landed estates or pic- 
tures in a picture-gallery ; wo confine it, in fact, to wealth that is 
readily negotiable, and of which the current value is more or less 

definitely known. . . i • j 

It is now time to consider the second question originally raised, 
“ What ought we to call money? ** But I must hasten to say that I 
have no pretension to answer this dogmatically. I should bo quite 
content to accept any of the denotations above given ; or indeed, 
since there are undoubted disadvantages in rejectiug any established 

nit 2 
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UBO of language, I am quite willing to adopt them all at once, and 
to change from one to the other according to the nature of the 
subject, provided only the change be clearly announced. What 
most concerns us is that wo should not give weak reasons for adopt- 
ing any particular denotation of the term ; that wo should not 
misapprehend the nature or importance of the characteristics by 
which we distinguish money from what is not money. Thus if we 
restrict the term, in the old way, to coined metal, we must at least 
not do so because metallic money alone has intrinsic value ; ” since 
it is not the difference in the source of the value of coin, confusedly 
expressed by the word “ intrinsic,” which is practically important, 
but the difference in its range and permanence. It is not because 
coin is made of a more expensive material that it is a better money 
than notes ; but because it could be used as a medium of exchange 
over a wider area, and because its value is not liable to sudden 
destruction through the insolvency of the issuer, nor to sudden dimi- 
nution in consequence of excessive issues. And it should bo borne 
in mind that these distinctions are not absolute ; there is no reason 
why we should not have an international circulation of bank-notes ; 
and the progress of science and industry might so enlarge the 
supply of gold as to make it easy for a wise and stable govern- 
ment to devise a paper currency of more durable value than gold 
coin would then be, if still issued as at present. So again, I have 
no objection to define money by the characteristic of being “ legal 
tender;” provided we do not imagine that it is this legal tender alone 
that becomes ‘‘scarce” or “abundant,” and consequently “cheap” 
or “ dear,” in wliat we shall still have to call the money market. 
Only in tliis case it will be well also to remember that the notes of 
the Bank of England, though in a certain sense “ legal money,” arc 
not so in the sense most important to the political economist ; since 
their legal currency would cease, if the Issue Department ceased to 
give gold for them, and therefore could hardly be effective in sustain- 
ing their value, if this ever came to be seriously doubted. No doubt 
the quality of these notes is unique; in the severest crisis they would 
be taken as readily as gold. But this is not due to the fact that they 
are legal tender, but to the special provision made for maintaining 
their convertibility ; and perhaps even more to the general belief 
that the credit of the English Government is practically pledged to 
maintain it. And here again it must be observed that the imiquo 
position of the Bank of England has a practically equal effect in 
sustaining the currency of the liabilities of its banking department : 
in the worst of panics every one has considered “ money deposited ” 
with the Bank of England as safe as its bank-notes in his own strong 
3he8t. 

Hence it seems to me that, in relation to English finance, the 
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definition of money that includes bank-notes generally, and excludes 
the rest of bankers’ liabilities, is the least acceptable of all ; since it 
ignores the profound distinction that separates the credit of the Bank 
of England from the credit of all other banks, while it unduly empha- 
sizes the more superficial distinction between the liabilities of pro- 
vincial banks that arc transferred by notes and the liabilities of the 
London joint-stock banks that are transferred by cheques. No 
doubt there is actually an important difference between the working 
of the cheque-system and that of the note-system ; since cheques do 
not circulate as notes do ; the receiver of a cheque commonly pays it 
in without delay, and thus selects the banker whose liabilities he con- 
sents to take as money, whereas the receiver of a note usually exer- 
cises no such choice. But this is not the ground which I find most 
frequently given for drawing a broad line between notes and deposits ; 
but rather such trivial reasons as that deposits cannot be “currency” 
because they do not pass ‘‘from hand to hand,” as though the mere 
physical transmission W’cre the Important fact, and not the transfer 
of the ownership of bankers* liabilities. 

Again, suppose w’e adopt the widest meaning of “ money ” wdiich 
we have found to be current in Jiombard Street, and include bankers* 
liabilities, wdiother represented by bank-notes or not, wo shall still 
be excluding that other kind of “ c\ivrcncy ’* of which the material 
is raorcliants* credit, represented by bills of exchange. We shall 
have, therefore, to bear in mind carefully that bills of exchange — so 
far as they still circulate among traders, and arc not at once dis- 
counted — perform tho main function of money, in being a medium 
for transferring commodities. And finally, for some purposes it 
w'ould be convenient to extend the denotation of money still farther, 
and define it as any commonly accepted medium of cxcliango, so as 
to include bills of exchange, as the “ paper money of commerce,** 
as W’ell as Inillion, its metallic money. But if we do this W’o must 
not forget that what is most important to the buyer of commodities 
is, that the seller should take what he offers in exchange, and not 
that other people should take it. Now there are other valuable 
articles besides bills of exchange — as, for instance, Government 
bonds — which arc more convenient for transmission than bullion ; 
hence, if foreigners will take them in payment for the goods they 
have sold, as is now more and more the case, they will fulfil this 
important function of money better than tho noblest metal. In 
short, whatever course we adopt, wo shall find that definitions are 
not talismans for simplifying the complex relations of facta, but 
merely instruments by which, when we have thoroughly analysed 
any part of the complexity, we may fix in our thought some of the 
most important results of our analysis. 


IIkxry Sidgwick. 
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The object of this article is, not to treat of whist generally, but to 
discuss some points in the modern gatne which involve questions of 
principle, and in regard to which there has been, and still is, differ- 
ence of opinion among intelligent and thoughtful players. 

No apology is needed for such a discussion when we consider the 
remarkable hold that whist takes on the attention of the most intel- 
lectual men. Saying nothing of ordinary domestic play, in which 
many well-educated persons take great pleasure, the London clubs 
furnish examples every day of the enthusiasm with which men of 
high culture devote themselves to the game. In a whist coterie 
at one of these institutions may be noticed cabinet ministers, ambas- 
sadors, peers, judges, magistrates, college professors, literary and 
scientific celebrities, statesmen, and others of public reputation, who 
engage in the game with an earnestness that shows it is not an 
idle pastime, but a mental exercise in which they find real attraction. 
To such persons any discussion which will throw light on doubtful 
principles cannot bo unacceptable. 

In order to explain the nature of the question to bo treated of, it 
is necessary to say something of the manner in which a player obtains 
data for his guidance. At the commencement of the hand he knows 
nothing of the position of any cards except his own thirteen (and the 
turn-up, if he is not the dealer). But as the play goes on he begins 
to acquire information by the fall of the cards : every card that is 
played allows of some inference being drawn as to where other cards 
do or do not lie. Before the hand is half over there have been indi- 
cations enough to disclose the general character of each hand, and 
very soon afterwards it may bo said that every fact of consequence 
has been revealed. Hence the player in the first instance must bo 
guided by such general rules as, according to calculation and long 
experience, are most likely to be favourable; but as the facts 
become developed, he must adapt his play to them, and take the 
utmost advantage of them possible. DeschapoUes, the great French 
writer on whist, has a fanciful way of illustrating the progress of the 
play of a hand ; he likens it to the parabolic path of a shell thrown 
from a mortar, the seventh trick forming the apex of the curve. 
During the first half, corresponding to the rise of the projectile, 
the play is tentative, and the player is acquiring information, which, 
in the latter or descending portion, he has to apply.^ 

(l) Quarterly Itevmv, January, 1871, p. 65. 
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Now the data most important to obtain, early and correctly, are 
«uc]i as refer to the contents of the hand of the player’s partner. 
It has been established that the most advantageous system is for 
a player not to consider his own hand alone, but to treat it in 
conjunction with that of his partner, and thus for the two to 
play what is called a combined game. This is the essence of modern 
whist, and it is the outcome of all the intelligence that has been 
applied to the game, and the experience gained in it, during 
the last hundred and twenty years. But in order to promote 
this mutual knowledge, between the partners, of each other’s hands, 
it is, of course, essential that each of them must take every 
legitimate means in his power to give his partner information, and to 
disclose to him, as far as is practicable, what cards he holds. And 
this brings us to the question we propose to discuss, namely, 
how ftir is it legitimate for a player to go in giving his partner 
information ? The discussion will chiefly be directed to what are 
called con rent ionx — ij\ certain modes of play established by pre- 
concerted arrangement ; and it may be as well to describe at once 
the case in regard to which the (luestion has chiefly arisen. 

In the combined game a player will often find it important to 
get trumps led promptly ; and as it may not be in liis power to 
get the lead so soon as he desires, a conventional algnal was intro- 
duced about forty years ago, by whicli he could intimate his desire 
to his partner, and call on him to lead trumps at the first opportunity. 
It is done in a very simple way, namely, by playing unnecessarily a 
higher card before a lower, when the usual custom would require the 
lower one to be played first. Thus, suppose a king and ace are led 
consecutively, and my two lowest cards of that suit are the seven 
and the three, the usual custom requires me to tlirow away first the 
three and then the seven ; but if I reverse this, and play first the 
seven and then the three, it is understood as a signal to my partner 
to load trumps as soon as he can. This device, called the signal for 
trumpsy or asking for tramps, is explained in the most modern works 
on whist, and it is adopted in the London clubs, but its legitimacy 
is not universally acknowledged. Many private whist circles refuse 
to admit it, and the French, among whom are many very good 
players, ignore it altogether, as not being lawful play. The ob- 
jectors to it consider it no more justifiable than giving a sign 
with your finger, or kicking your partner under the table. The 
ordinary writers on whist content themselves with describing the 
signal as orthodox play; I only know two places in which any 
attempt to justify it or to discuss its legality has been made. These 
are in the well-known Treatise on Short Whist, 1864, by the late 
Mr. James Clay, M.P., one of tho best players of modern times, and 
in an article on Modem Whist, in the Quarterly Review for 
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January, 1871. Both writers approve the signal, but I do not think 
they have exhausted the discussion. 

Our first step in the matter, before we approach the debateablo 
ground of the signal itself, must be to define somewhat in detail 
what are the clearly justifiable modes by which information between 
the partners may be conveyed. We shall then see how far the trump 
signal is analogous to them, and in what respect it differs from 
them. 

1. The simplest and by far the most comprehensive mode of con- 
veying information to an intelligent partner is by following care- 
fully, at the commencement of the hand, the rules which have been 
established as most expedient on general grounds. It has been proved 
by long experience, aided by calculation and reasoning, that certain 
modes of play (which are fully laid down in the books) arc likely to bo 
the most favourable for trick-making ; and if these are implicitly 
adhered to, an intelligent player cannot fail to draw abundant infer- 
ences from them. For example, if my partner’s first lead is a 
trump, I infer he is strong in them and wants them drawn ; if ho 
begins with a plain suit, I infer that suit is his longest or best ; 
if he leads the king, I know ho has also ace or queen ; if he loads 
the ace, followed by the queen, I know lie liolds also the knave ; if 
he forces me, I know he is strong in trumps ; if he ruffs a doubt- 
ful trick, I infer he is weak in trumps. I also notice his discard, 
and infer that is from his weakest suit ; when he plays a losing card 
of any suit, I know it is the lowest he has of that suit — and so on. 
Such rules — and they exist in great number and variety — are mat- 
ters of ordinary expediency, which all wcll-inst.ructcd players are 
bound to know and to adhere to. In the modern game they are 
much more clearly defined, more decided in their nature, and less 
liable to exception than was formerly the case, and no doubt one 
cause that has brought this about has been the desire to make the 
intimations they convoy to the partner clear and unmistakable. 
Still, however, as their primary object is to conduce to trick- making, 
no question can arise as to the legality of the communications they 
imply. 

2. But cases frequently arise where the motive of expediency does 
not apply, it being immaterial, for the object of trick-making, what 
card should be played. These cases have to be provided for, and a 
few examples will explain their nature and the mode of dealing with 
them. Suppose a king is led and I hold the ten and the four of the 
suit ; it is reasonable and proper that I should throw away the card 
of least value, 7.e. the /our, and not the ten, as the latter may bo 
of use hereafter. My partner, knowing this rule, will properly 
infer that the card I throw away is the lowest I have. But 
suppose I hold the Jive and the four, both of equal value, so that it ia 
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immaterial on grounds of general expediency which I play. What 
am I to do ? May I throw away which I please ? or should I adopt 
any rule in the matter ? The answer is dictated by common sense. 
It would be most inexpedient that I should have the power of exer- 
cising caprice, sometimes doing one thing and sometimes another, 
which would puzzle my partner and prevent his drawing any trust- 
worthy inferences from niy j)lay. My natural course is therefore to 
adopt a uniform rulcy and this rule clearly should be to follow 
the analogy of tho former on so, wliore the cards were wider apart, 
Le. to throw away tho hicvd card, the four, and not the five. This 
practice, therefore, is established as obligatory. 

Now it is customary to call this a conmitiony made for tho purpose 
of convoying information to the partner ; and as its legality cannot 
be disputed, it is quoted as a precedent for conventions generally, of 
all kinds.^ But, though it undoubtedly admits, to a certain extent, 
of this description, the convention has a limitation which is of high 
importance, inasmucli as it is not a mutnal one ; it is addressed only 
to the person who has to the cards, and not to the partner who 
has to ohaerve the ])lay and draw infci*onces from it. Its very object 
is to do away with the necessity of any special understanding on 
the part of tho latter, us it enables him to act with confidence on 
tho means of inference arising from the ordinary rules. 

The same principle applies also to cases where tho cards arc 
not losing cards thrown away, but arc valuable ones, played for 
the purpose of winning the trick. Suppose I am fourth player, 
and hold tho king, queen, and ten, tho eight being in the trick 
against me: it is of course reasonable and proper I should uin 
■with the lowest card possible, that is, the ten. I5ut suppose my cards 
arc queen, knave, and ten, all three of equal value, which should I 
play ? Here the convention, if such it may be called, says I must 
play the ten, to preserve the analogy Avilh tho former case, and to 
empow'er my partner to draw the same inference, namely, that I have 
won with the lowest card possible. He will be certain, in both 
cases, that I cannot hold the nine. Hence the convention is ex- 
pressed by a general rule that in sequences (except in leading them, 
when other considerations come in) tho lowest must always bo played. 

There is yet another application of tho same principle. It is a 
rule of general expediency that in returning my partner’s lead, if I 
have only two of the suit left, say the knave and the six, I must 
return the highest of them, in order to strengthen his hand and to 
give him the chance of a finesse. • It follows that he, knowing this 
rule, will infer, after seeing the third round, that I have no more. 

(1) In a well-known little4>ook upon wlii&t, written by me many years ago, I adopted 
this view, in common with writers of far higher authority than myself. But xnoxe 
mature consideration has led mo to modify my opinion. 
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But suppose I hold, say, the seven and the six; it is of no im- 
portance, in regard to the above-named objects, which I play, but 
the convention tells me I must adhere to the analogy of the former 
case, and return the sevetiy in order that his inference may be cor- 
rectly maintained. 

It is essential to insist on the fact that in all these cases the con- 
vention is of the same one-sided kind. It says to me, the player, 
** Whenever you hold cards the playing of which is indifferent on 
general grounds, you must not act cainiciously and irregularly, which 
would perplex and confuse your partner ; you must make your play 
conform to the usual rules, in order that he may draw the usual 
inferences.^’ But to my partner, the observer, the convention is 
altogether silent. The ordinary inferences suffice for his purpose, 
and he is left to draw them undisturbed. He has no occasion to 
trouble himself whether I hold sequences or not ; in any case the 
card I play tells him what he wants to know. 

With this supplementary provision, the rules of general expedi- 
ency furnish an abundant and altogether unimpeachable source of 
information to the partner, and if both parties arc skilful and atten- 
tive they may obtain almost as perfect an insight into each other’s 
hands as if their cards were exposed. They hold, in fact, what is 
termed whist “conversation,” and to facilitate this the rules for 
systematic regularity of play are imperative : a player who violates 
them without sufficient reason is said to play false,” or not to 
undcrstiind the “ language of the game.” 

3. But these rules are sometimes intentionally violated ; a player 
may depart from them for several motives, and, among others, he 
may play irregularly with the special object of conveying informa- 
tion to his partner. For it is easy to conceive cases where cards 
played in an unexpected and abnormal way may imply something 
which it is desirable for the partner to know. 

Examples of this are given by the oldest authorities on whist, 
Hoyle and Mathews. Hoyle says, “If you have ace, king, and 
queen of trumps, play the lowest [which would not be right with 
ordinary suits], in order to let your partner into the state of your 
game.” Also be tells you that if you have a quart-major in any suit, 
and have occasion to throw away from it, you should throw away, 
abnormally, tbo highest, for the same object. Mathews says, if you 
have to win a small trump with one of a sequence of three, win it, 
irregularly, with the highest, and play the lowest afterwards, “ to 
inform your partner.” The common practice of leading the king 
first, from ace and king, comes really within this category ; it is an 
irregularity which is perfectly intelligible without any explanation. 
These, or any other manoeuvres of the same kind, are obviously 
lawful. So long as a player follows suit, he may use his own discre- 
tion as to how he plays, and if ho at any time conceives an unusual 
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contrivance from which he thinks an observant partner may draw 
some useful inference, his right to adopt it is beyond question. But 
in these cases there is no convention^ no previously concerted under- 
standing; the act of play tells its own tale, conveys fully its own 
meaning, and the partner, though he may never have heard of it 
before, is supposed, by his own intelligence, to draw from it the 
inference intended. If it be said that, inasmuch as some of these 
things are described in books, they become equivalent to conventions, 
I answer that if they are so they are at any rate only one-sided con- 
ventions like those last described. To me, the player, they say, 
Here are certain irregular practices which you may use to make 
your partner understand certain things ; ” but to ray partner, the 
observer, the conventions aro unnecessary : all he needs is the 
innocent advice, When you sco your partner do something irregu- 
lar, it will probably convey some information on the face of it ; try 
and find out what it means, and act accordingly.’^ 

Under these three heads may bo included all tlie ordinary wa5^s of 
communicating intelligence between the partners. They arc all 
sanctioned by tbc oldest authorities, and contain nothing repugnant 
to the spirit of the game. Tlicy amount simply to this : either 
my partner, assuming that I shall follow carefully the established 
rules, wiW draw the usual inferences from my play, or, if ho secs me 
play erratically, lie will infer by his own unaided intelligcnco what 
this ei*j*atic play is likely to mean. But in no case is there any pre- 
arranged understanding, telling him that if I play in a certain 
irregular way, ho is to infer therefrom someth in fj tr/tich his own intelli- 
gence. would not enable him to discover. 

We are now in a position to examine the signal for trumps, and 
compare it with the abovo-mentionod ways of convoying information. 
Wo will refer to the example of it already given, and suppose that 
to king and ace of some suit led, I throw away first the seven and then 
the three. Now putting any pre-arranged understanding aside, what 
is my partner to make of this play ? In the first place it is highly 
irregular, and he can make nothing of it by tho ordinary rules of 
expediency. But is it an irregularity of a nature to carry with 
it any definite meaning ? Is it such a maiicouvro as is described 
in our third category, which my partner can interpret by his own 
intelligence ? Surely not. We may safely defy any rational person 
to infer, unprompted, from such an act that I want a trump to be led. 
Hence something further becomes necessary, this something being a 
pre-arranged understanding with my partner that a certain meaning, 
otherwise undecipherable, is to be attached to this mode of play. 
And this, it seems to me, is a whist novelty, having no precedent iu 
any other recognised principle. 

It is, however, only fair to see how tho practice has been defended. 
Mr, Clay explains its origin, and endeavours thereby to show that, 
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supposing no convention or understanding to exist, the signal would 
arise in the course of natural play. The following examples will 
illustrate Mr. Clay’s proposition : — 

a. Suppose I have a very strong hand of trumps, which are hearts ; 
a strong suit of spades ; a queen and one small club ; and a knavo 
and one small diamond. My adversary leads the king of clubs, to 
which I throw away the queen, in order to induce him to lead a 
trump. If he is an inexperienced jdayer, he will very likely be 
tempted to do this; but if he is cautious and does not fall into the 
trap, he will continue with his ace, to which I must then play m}'' 
small card. Then comes the role of my partner ; he has, if observant, 
seen this manoeuvre, and, if he is a good player, he will divine what 
was my object in playing the high card before tlie lower one, and 
will do for me, the first opportunity, that from which my enemy had 
wisely abstained. 

h, Suppose it is my right-hand adversary’s lead, and that he 
begins by leading a small diamond. I, having knave and a small 
one, ought, according to the established rule, to I)lay the latter; 
but, as I wish to get the lead, I depart from this rule and play the 
knave, hoping that the third player may have no bigger card in his 
hand. Suppose this does not succeed, but that the third player wins 
the trick and returns the suit ; ray partner then, seeing my small 
card fall, will ask himself what could bo my motive for playing irre- 
gularly ? and, if ho is a good player, ho can have little difficulty in 
guessing it, and will lead me a trump as soon as he can. 

c. Suppose this time it is my partner’s lead, and tliat he has aco 
and king of clubs, and ace and king of diamonds. He leads his two 
kings successively, to show me his strength, and to these I throw 
away the queen and the knave, instead of the small cards. He will 
then reason that my hand must be all,. or nearly all, trumps and 
spades ; or at any rate he will conclude (which is the fact) that I 
wiah him to think so, and thereby to induce him to lead a trump, 
as obviously the best thing for both. 

Now, in each of these cases, a high card is played, contrary to the 
established usage, before a low one of the same suit, with the object 
of procuring a trump lead ; and, therefore, so far as it goes, the play 
corresponds with the trump-signal. And each case is clearly legi- 
timate, for they all come within the category of irregular acts 
conveying their own explanation. But, it will be observed, there is 
*hore no convention, or previous understanding of any kind; my action 
takes place solely according to my own design, and its interpretation 
is effected solely by my partner’s own unprompted intelligence and 
penetrative skill. Hence there is a long step between these cases 
and the present form of the signal, in which, by a previous under- 
standing with my partner, the principle is extended to interpret (what 
would be otherwise unintelligible) the irregular play of any two 
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cards whatever. And it is precisely this step that throws doubt on 
its legality. 

Mr. Clay, with I fancy a little misgiving on this point, dismisses 
it very shortly ; he says, after describing the origin of the signal 
(the italics are mine) : — 

**This mothod of play boiu*? as old as wbist itself,?^ mis certain sooner or 
later to he reduced to the conventional sign^ good in the lowest cauls ns well as in the 
highest. Asking for trumps is then a couvoutional sign, like ang others iioilhov 
more nor loss, open to no objection on the score of unfairness.” 

This looks verj'' like begging the whole question. The fact that 
skilful players adopt irregular manoeuvres for particular objects docs 
not justify the establishment of anew kind of convention to generalise 
them ; and after the explanations wo have given, wo may safely 
demur to Mr. Clay’s assiiin2)tion that the sign is '‘like any other.” 
The difference between it and any other is the very reason why it is 
objected to. The defence of the Quarter! i/ llevietr is as follows : — 

“ Wo cannot sco that it [tlio signal for truin]>H] is a whit moro open to cavil 
than jdaying tho lowest of a soquenco, (*r any other ]>recoiicertod means of con- 
veying information. Tt has boon iittempted to draw a distim'tion between 
purely empirical conventions, tind such as may be traced to an extension of the 
ordinary rulos of play. But wo do not s(;e any legilimato ground for such a 
distinction ; for whonovor a natural mode of ])]ay is pushed so far as to require 
a special understanding to make it inlel/igihtey it becomes as strictly conventional 
us if it were of empirical origin.” 

The defect of this argument is, that it hardly takes a suflicicntly 
comprehensive view of the real nature of justifiable conventions, and 
of the essential difference between them and the signal in question. 
Tt has already been sufficiently shown that there is no other mode of 
conveying information which “ requires a special understanding to 
make it intelligible ; ” the trump-signal being, in this resi)ect, quite 
new. The exceptional nature of the convention is testified to by tho 
question so often asked when strangers sit down together, Do you 
use the trump-signal ? ” Nobody ever thinks of asking such a question 
in regard to any other point, the reason obviously being that ordinary 
play needs no explanation, whereas for this exceptional novelty a 
pre-arranged understanding is indispensable. 

We may ask, then, is this novel sort of convention in accordance 
with the spirit of legitimate whist? We are boimd to consider tho 
game, not in the light of a means of gambling (for which anything 
would be legitimate that the parties might agree on), but as an intel- 
lectual exercise, and there can be little doubt, I think, that to keep 
up its character in this respect it is imperative that each player 
should draw his inferences from the fall of the cards according to the 
dictates of his own judgment, without any prompting or suggestion. 
Indeed, this may bo gathered from the very name. The word 
‘‘whist” is defined by an old authority as interjectio ailenthm 
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imperans; and Cotton (1674) says the game ^‘is called whist from tho 
silence that is to be observed in the play.” What then does this 
“ silence ” refer to ? Not simply to the absence of noise, as distract- 
ing tho attention. I would rather believe that it is intended to 
forbid any kind of remark or communication which shall convey 
irregular information. It is not an unreasonable extension of this 
principle to forbid such communications before as well as during the 
play ; and this would apply to any pre-arranged signal. Tho true 
spirit of tho game is well expressed in an old Spanish proverb : — 

“ Quo hablen cartas 
Y callon barbas.” 

“ Lot tbo cards discourse, but tbo lips be mute.” 

This view is corroborated by the precedent of the older authorities. 
I cannot find a vestige of any previous understanding with the 
partner in either Hoyle or Mathews. Both of them repeatedly 
recommend you “ to inform your partner,” or “ to lot your partner 
into the state of your game ; ” but this is always to bo done by some 
mode of play which tells its own story, and requires no convention to* 
make it intelligible.^ It may be said that the authority of such a 
man as Mr. Clay is sufficient to warrant tho introduction of a now 
principle under the altered circumstances of tho modern game, and 
no doubt tho greatest respect is due to his matured opinions. But it 
must be recollected that he has, with thoughtful and praiseworthy 
candour, given in this case a full statement of his reasons, and has 
thereby invited examination of the logic on which they are founded. 

It appears to me that Mr. Clay^s arguments may be done full 
justice to, and may at the same time be reconciled with what is 
hero held to be the legitimate constitution of the game, by some 
such view as the following: — In modern whist an early lead of 
trumps is so extremely important to a player who is strong in 
them, that ho must be expected to use every available means to pro- 
cure it, and he is perfectly justified in adopting any contrivances 
which may cither tempt the adversary to lead them ; or may get 
the lead early into his own hands ; or may show the need of a trump 
lead to his partner. And his partner ought to be always on the 
watch for such contrivances^ and ready to respond to them in the way 
desired. But these contrivances ought to be confined to such as 
are clearly intelligible per se, and there should be no convention as to 
an artificial interpretation of acts, such as the irregular play of use- 
less cards, which can have no object except to convey an empirical 
signal. By such a limitation, while great scope would be given for 

(l) The only seeming exception is where Mathews says, “ If your partner oalls [for 
honours in the long game] before his turn, ho means you should play a trump.’* 
Mathews, however, cannot be supposed to sanction this sort of thing, which would, if 
often done, cause the player to be turned out of any decent society. It is clear by other 
passages that whist monJity was not very high in those days. 
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skill, on the part both of the player and the observer, the ethics of 
the game would be maintained pure. 

The only semblance of an argument I can conceive in support of 
the natural origin of the signal in its present form is something as 
follows : — Suppose I am, as above stated, very desirous to get 
trumps led ; I may say to myself, '' 3[y partner is on the watch for 
anything I may do indicating my desire for a trump lead ; and for 
this purpose he will particularly notice mj’’ play of hUjh cards. For 
this reason I will stimulate his observation by throwing away high 
cards before low ones whenever I can, even though there may bo no 
other particular object in doing so, under the hoj^e that he may 
divine therefrom the object I have in view.’^ If tin’s were a bona- 
fide impromptu proceeding nothing could bo said against it, as 
it would still fall within the category of erratic play, bearing its 
own interpretation ; it is only effecting this interpretation by a pre- 
arranged convention that changes its character, and assimilates it to 
signals of a class that every bod}" would condemn. 

We have hitherto confined attention to the call for trumps, but 
in consequence of tho success of this, other conventional modes of 
play have lately been introduced. It will be well briefly to notice 
some of them, and the principles above laid down will serve to tost 
their legitimacy. In order to judge whether any proposed now 
device is admissible or not, we have only fo ask two questions. Is 
it expedient on trick -winning grounds Or if not, is it a device 
which conveys on the face of it its own design, without the necessity 
of a previous understanding ? If cither of these can be answered in 
the aflftrmative, the device is legitimate ; if not, it is objectionable. 

A new conventional mode of play, lately proposed by the eminent 
whist writer ‘^Cavendish,” and received with favour in some 
circles, is leading the lowefit card but one, instead of the lowest, from 
a suit of five or more. This is often useful in enabling a careful 
observer to “ count his partner's hand ; " and the author justifies it 
in this way. lie says, ‘‘ If I hold, say, king, 10, 9, 8, and 2, 1 
ought, on principles of general expediency, to lead the 8, in order to 
prevent tho trick from being won by a very small card ; and by 
analogy I may extend the principle to the case where I hold king, 
10, 9, 8, and 7." The test question for this is. Could tho partner, in 
the latter case, infer that the player held more than four cards, 
without the aid of the previous understanding P lam inclined to 
think not, and if so tho convention stands on tho samo ground as the 
trump-signal. 

Another novelty, though not so generally known, is a variation in 
the manner of leading ace and king from a short suit. With four, 
or more, the rule is to begin with the king ; but according to this 
variation, the player begins with the ace, in order, by the conven- 
tion, to disclose the shortness of the suit to his partner. The 
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justification for this is, that in leading from suits of two or three 
it is generally expedient to begin with the highest, and the 
contrivance in question is an application of the same rule. Here, 
again, the question is, Would the partner understand it without the 
aid of any convention ? I think this is more possible than in the 
last case ; for, noticing the irregularity, he might fairly giietiSy 
without prompting, that the player was adopting the usual well- 
known practice in a short suit ; but still the question is open to doubt. 

A third modern proposal, and one of much interest, is a revival 
of an old rule in respect of the diHcnrd, The usual practice in the 
modern game is to discard from your u'ccilmt unity and so essential 
is this that Mr. Clay recommends tl)at it should be adopted even at 
the cost of unguarding an honour. The now proposal is to reverse 
the rule, by discarding from your suit in the case where 

trumps are led by the adversur 5 \ TIjo justification of this is given 
by Mathews (Bath edition, 1832, p. 20), wlio saj"s : — 

“ Take every opportunity to show your partner that yon can command tlio 
trumps. In this case lie will keep his own stroiip^ suit entire ; whereas, if the 
etrtvyih of truinjiS is with the adoersttriesy his play would bo to heep guard on their 
mitSy and throw away front his owu.^' 

This is a most reasonable and proper rule, and it is a wonder it 
has ever been disused ; for if I have, say, a king single guarded, or 
a queen double guarded, of suits in which the adversaries arc strong, 
it would be folly to throw away the chance of making a trick in 
them (and so, perhaps, saving the game), for the sake of preserving 
intact my own strong suit, which, the adversaries being strong im 
trumps, I have no chance of bringing in. But, it must bo 
observed, there is no convention in this ease ; it is simply a rule of 
trick-making expediency, and if the partner knows it, as ho ouglit, 
lie cannot fail to understand the play, j’ust as he would any of those 
included in our first category of legitimate intimations. 

We cannot, of course, ignore the fact that, although theso addi- 
tional novelties have been looked coldly upon, the chief and most 
important one, the trump- signal, has been very widely received ; so 
widely, indeed, that it would be hopeless now to engage in a crusade 
against it. But still, as wc remarked at the outset, its reception is 
not universal ; there arc many good authorities who disapprove it, 
and refuse to adoj^t it, and if the arguments hero brought forward 
are sound, they have reason on their side. And I think good 
grounds may be shown why the objection should bo rather en- 
couraged than opposed. 

In the first place, the introduction of arbitrary pre-arranged 
signals between partners is a dangerous precedent ; it might possibly 
be the thin end of a wedgo of unforeseen length and power. Who 
can tell where such signals would stop ? We have seen that they 
have already begun to multiply, and where is the line to be drawn ? 
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If they become common, there would seem no reason why they 
should be confined to their present form. Mr. Clay draws a dis- 
tinction between indications by the cards themselves and indications 
by the manner of playing them ; but this is hardly tenable. When 
a player says to his partner, “ If, holding two useless cards, I throw 
away the highest first, I want you to lead trumps, what is the 
essential difference between this and his saying, “ If, in playing two 
cards, I throw the first sharply on the table, and lay the second 
down softly, I want you to do so and so ? And what would the 
noble game of whist then come to ? Yet the signal for trumps is an 
introduction of the principle. 

Secondly. The signal for trumps damages the character of the game. 
It is one of the finest features of whist that it requires the player 
to exercise his observation and his reasoning powers to the utmost, in 
order to infer the state of tlie various hands from the legitimate 
fall of the cards ; and tliis is, of course, checked by any direct inti- 
mations. Mr. Clay fully admits this. lie says : — 

“ Asking for irumpa lias simplified the game to tho imliflbrcnt play or and 
greatly diminished the advantage of skill. Tho timo for loading trumps used 
to be the point, of all others, demanding tho greatest judgment. Now, almost 
as oftoii as not, the tiro knows whether his j)artnor wishes trumps to bo played. 
So much is this the case, that a player of groat reputation, who claims such 
credit as may bo duo to the invention of this signal, has often said that he 
bitterly repented his ingenuity, which has deprived him of orio-half tho 
advantage which ho derived from his superior play.** 

Thirdly. These signals vastly increase the inequality, in point of 
success, between the careful, observant jdayers, who attend to them, 
and the careless, unobservant ones, who do not, giving the former a 
power over the latter which, when the play is high, is not 
always of a wholesome character. Public attention was directed a 
few years ago to large losses at whist by young men with more 
money than brains, who were infatuated enough to play for high 
stakes with players of much superior skill. It has been said that 
whist is not suitable for gambling, but it is surely as easy to bet 
a hundred pounds on a rubber as to stake it on the red or black 
at Monte Carlo ; while if high points be played, there is (which 
there is no^ at Monte Carlo) tho additional certainty of heavy losses 
against superior *skiLl. Hence high whist may be even more 
dangerous to tho inexperienced jeifncsse doree than tho regulated 
public gambling which has excited so much condemnation. This 
danger the new signals largely enhance. One cannot say that the 
use of acknowledged conventions to the disadvantage of inferior 
players can be stigmatised as unfair ; but if there is any doubt us to 
their being consistent with the proper spirit of the game, the objec- 
tion to them becomes cogent in a social as well as in an intellectual 
point of view. W illtam Polk. 

VOL. XXV. N.S, 8 s 



BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES.' 

The Political Situation in the South. 

The population of the principal Southern States may be roughly 
stated to be about half black and half white, that is, putting aside 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, and such intermediate States. Of 
the first - mentioned States the blacks are in a considerable 
majority in South Carolina and one or two more ; in the others the 
whites are somewhat more numerous. Before the war the blacks 
were almost all slaves. I think the idea prevalent in Europe was ' 
that the Southern whites were composed of an aristocracy of slave- 
owning gentlemen refined and polished, with their dependent slave- 
drivers, and a largo number of very inferior whites known as mean 
whites,’* white trash,” and so on, who were rather an encum- 
brance than otherwise. It seems to me that this view is not 
justified. The population was very much divided geographically ; 
there was the great black belt on the lower lands, where a few whites 
ruled over a large slave population ; and there was a broad upper 
belt in the hilly country, whero the great bulk of the population 
was white, mostly small farmers owning their land. No doubt 
education was much more backward in the South than in the North, 
and the people were probably less pushing ; but I have been very 
favourably impressed by these Southern whites, many of whom are 
of Scotch-Irish (lc. Northern Presbyterian Irish), or Highland Scotch 
blood; they seemed to be a handsome, steady, industrious people; 
and if somewhat primitive in their ways, and humble in the character 
of their houses and belongings, they are curiously self-supporting 
and independent of the outer world; they raise their own food, and 
to this day their wives weave their clpthes from their own wool and 
ootton ; and, if not rich, they have few wants. There is no doubt 
in all these Southern States a large intermediate zone in which 
white and black arc much intermixed ; but ev6n there they are 
a good deal aggregated in patchwork fashion, the general rule 
apparently being that the rich slave-owners have occupied the 
best lands, and the poorer independent whites the poorer lands, 
especially much of what are called pine barrens,” though they are 
not so barren after all. A notable population in this latter country 
is the settlement of Scotch Highlanders who came over cifter the 
’45, Flora Macdonald being one of them. I am told that not only 
do they speak Gaelic to this day, but th5 few black slaves they had 
(l) Concluded from the Fwtnightly SeviHQ for March. 
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among them spoke Gaelic too. In truth, then, I believe that the 
population of very inferior whites without property never was very 
large. There were very many without slave property, but most had 
more or less land. The chief justification for attributing lowness 
and meanness to the poorer whites seems to bo, that some of the 
inferior central tracts arc occupied by a set of people said to be 
descended from the convicts sent out in former days, and to this 
day very unthrifty. They are called Sandhillers in South Carolina, 
and did seem to be an inferior people. 

The changes favouring small farmers have tended to improve 
on the whole the condition of those Southern whites who have 
any sort of property, the losses of the war and the bad times not- 
withstanding ; but mere labourers, probably, feel the competition 
of free black labour more than formerly. I saw at places black and 
white labourers working together at the same work, and on the 
same wages, in a w’ay which, to our Indian ideas of the dignity of 
the white race, is somewhat distressing. But I did not detect any- 
thing specially had or degraded about iheso whites ; and in the 
Southern cotton mills (very prosperous and growing establishments), 
where the whites have a monopoly of the employment, they are 
very good workers, the w’omen especially being, apparently, as good 
as anywhere — the men not so good. 

The real weakness of the Southern party during the war was 
neither any want of gallantry on the part of the slave-owning 
classes, nor any active disafiection on the part of the blacks, but 
the entire want of sympathy for and zeal in the war on the 
part of the majority of the white population owning no slaves, 
who considered it a slave-owners’, war for .the maintenance of 
slavery. It is surprising to find how many, even of the upper 
classes, say that they were against secession and war, and only 

went with their State ” when war was inevitable ; but having 
gone into it, the whole of that class, and all connected with them 
— professional men, doctors, lawyers, and every one else — went into 
it with a will, and sustained losses such as, perhaps, no civilised 
people ever bore before. So long as they were successful there 
was little active opposition by the poorer whites; but the con- 
scription and other burdens to support a slave-owners’ war became 
very severe, the whites not interested in that cause became recal- 
citrant, some went into active opposition ; and at last it was more 
desertion and disunion than anything else that brought about the 
final overthrow. 

After the war the results of the victory were summed in the three 
famous amendments to the constitution known as the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th, comprising the abolition of slavery, equal privileges for all 
citizens, and the ** right of all citizens to vote not to be denied or 
abridged in any State on account of race, colour, or previous oon- 

s s 2 
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dition of servitude.'* The great struggle was over this last, or 
15th amendment, and it was only enforced on the Southern States 
by extreme compulsion. That is in fact still the bone of contention. 
At the first election under the new constitution many of the whites 
were still under political disabilities on account of rebellion, and in 
several States the leaders of the lately rebellious whites deliberately 
counselled abstinence from political affairs as a sort of protest. 
Consequently, in most places, the black vote, under the guidance of 
the Northern politicians known as Carpet-baggers, carried the day 
entirely. The result was that a very large number of ignorant 
Negroes were sent to the State Legislatures, and many of the Carpet- 
baggers being corrupt adventurers, there was much corruption and 
scandal. This has brought about a union among the Southern* 
whites, for those who were unwilling to fight for slavery are by na 
means willing to be ruled by the blacks, or even very freely to 
admit their equality ; and so it has happened that parties in the 
South are ranged into black and w'hite much more than ever they 
were before. 

In most States the white leaders soon came to their senses, and 
perceived, what might have been seen from the first, that a population 
which had half the numbers, and all the property, influence, and 
education, must prevail over the black half possessed of none of these 
advantages, and in many respects dependent on the propertied 
classes. They therefore very early returned to the electoral charge, 
and by no very unfair means regained possession of most of the 
State Governments and the control of the State Legislatures. Fortu- . 
nately, taught by adversity, the w'hite leaders so restored to power 
took a reasonable and moderate course, honestly accepting the situa- 
tion and the great constitutional amendments. In these States it is 
a great gain that, in order to introduce certain amendments of a 
moderate character, the people, under white leadership, have recently 
passed revised editions of their State constitutions (embodying the 
war amendments), which no one can gainsay as not being real and 
voluntary ; wliereas the first constitutions imposed after the war 
were certainly the work of very one-sided conventions, acting under 
the protection of United States bayonets. Besides the management 
of their own States, the white party have been more and more 
gaining the great majority of the Southern seats in the United 
States Congress, and things have been more and more tending to 
that democratic Solid South ” of which we have lately heard so 
much. In some of the States this was inevitable, and I doubt if it 
can be said that in most cases any very unfair means have been 
used to great excess. When I left the States, several of the recent 
elections were still disputed ; but I believe there is no doubt that in 
Virginia and North Carolina two or three Eepublican members have 
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been returned for the districts in which the black vote is in a very 
overwhelming majority, which is probably as much as could be 
oxpectcd under the circumstances. In Georgia no Eepublican 
Congressmen were elected; but several independent ’’ Democrats 
have been returned under circumstances which tend much to insure 
fair dealing tow^ards the blacks, inasmuch as, the whites being 
divided, the black vote has been important. The Independents 
justify their separation from the regulars of their party by de- 
nouncing the evils and jobbery of the '‘caucus” system; and they 
go on to say that it was a sort of bargain with the blacks that 
if they quietly yielded the reins of power to the whites, they 
should be fairly treated, and their right to vote should be honestly 
recognised ; whereas if the whole thing is settled in white caucus, 
from which the blacks are excluded, they arc practically disfran- 
chised. 

As regards, then, wliat I may call the moderate States, I see no 
ground for taking a gloomy view of the situation. Perhaps as a 
foreigner writing on the other side of the Atlantic I may be per- 
mitted to say (what might, if I were nearer, seem presumptuous) 
that the men who, in these States, as governors now wield the large 
powers intrusted to the executive in America, seemed to me very 
able, sound, moderate men, from whose judgment and discretion I 
should expect much benefit. My only doubt is as regards one 
constitutional amendment which most of these States have adopted. 
I do not seriously quarrel with that which, as with us, deprives of 
the franchise those who have not paid their taxes. But it must be 
fairly worked. There is generally a direct poll tax, justified by its 
application to popular education of which the masses are so much 
in need; and there is a question of a tax on dogs, the slaves of 
the ex- slaves. If any laxity is shown in the collection of taxes 
from poor and ignorant people about election time, or the date of 
payment is put near election day, very many may be disfranchised, 
who must soon pay the money nevertheless. The provision in the 
new constitution which I most fear is that which permanently dis- 
franchises all who arc convicted of crime, unless the governor 
remits the sentence. In principle exception can liardly be taken to 
this ; but I have some doubt whether, in the matter of justice, the 
Negroes are quite secure of fair play ; and it is somewhat dangerous 
if a nearly balanced constituency may be affected by a rigorous 
administration of the criminal laws. It is certain that the prison 
populations are composed of blacks in a proportion greater than the 
general population to an ovewhelming degree. Whatever the degree 
of their criminality, there is a disposition to cure it by a strictness 
in penal management which requires watching, seeing how much 
the administration of justice is now' in the hands of the whites. The 
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magistrates and judges are either elected or nominated by the white 
rulers. English law is the basis of most American institutions, and 
the English law regulating the selection of juries has always been 
very lax. I found that in the Southern States there is little regard 
to the principle of selecting dc nmlieiaie lingiuv in eases between 
black and white. Very few blacks are admitted on juries ; in 
Virginia, I believe, none at all. 

Then as regards punishment, flogging is very freely used in Vir- 
ginia ; but further South the system of chaln-gangSy Lc. extra-mural 
labour, is universal. The convicts are not only employed on public 
works, railways, and the like, but are very usually let out to private 
speculators, and they are made a source of profit instead of an expense. 
It comes simply to this, that the punishment for crime is reduction 
to the old state of slavery in a form not very widely differing from 
the old form. I am told that the people most often convicted and 
sent to the chain-gang arc the undisciplined young Negroes who have 
grown up since the days of slavery. I have even heard it said by 
reliable men that they employ no man so readily as one who has 
come out of the chain-gang, because ho has there learnt discipline. 

In nothing have I encountered greater discrepancies of statement 
than in regard to the criminality of Negroes. Many people repre- 
sent them as most inveterate thieves, whom nothing but severity will 
reform. Others say they have lived among them for years and never 
had occasion to lock a door ; and of this last I have had personal 
experience. I tried very hard to sift the truth, and I believe it to 
be this. The Negro is not much given to violent, and very little to 
what I may call vicious, crime. In this respect he really stands 
above most other races. 13ut he has brought from slavery times a 
sort of childish want of respect for property in certain things. It 
is hardly deemed a theft, but only a misconduct, when a child is 
caught taking a spoonful of jam. A slave used, it was said, to 
reason thus. “ I am my master’s, so is this chicken. If I catch 
and eat the chicken, I take nothing from my master.” These things 
depended much on individual management. So it is now ; in well- 
managed establishments and on well-administered estates things go 
on smoothly enough, but in many places there is a good deal of dis- 
position to petty picking and stealing which needs to be checked by 
moderate measures. I gather, however, that some things thought 
very venial in slave times are now severely dealt with. On the 
whole I am inclined to think that there is some foundation for the 
assertion sometimes put forward by friends of the blacks, that a 
much harder justice is dealt to one class than to another ; that for 
all .the outrages and murders committed by the whites in the 
troubled years after the war, very little condign punishment has 
been executed, while justice and something more is done on the 
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blacks. One thing did astonish me during my tour, and that is, to 
find how much J udge Lynch survives, especially when the accused 
are blacks. I imagined ho was a thing of the past, but I found that 
several lynching cases of great atrocity occurred before I had been 
many weeks in the States ; that is, hanging by popular movement 
without the intervention of judge and jury. This is generally tho 
case when there is any alleged assault of any kind by a black on a 
white woman. The blacks are popularlj" said to be prone to that 
kind of crime ; with what justice I cannot say. An experienced 
judge told me he had known many accused and many hanged, but 
none convicted on trial. Tho mere suggestion that a black man 
would like to do something of the kind if ho could, seems enough to 
hang him. 

Hitherto I have principally spoken of those States which I have 
called moderate, but there arc two or three others where moderate 
counsels have not prevailed, and where the difficulties arc much 
greater. Happily they are hut a small minority. My personal 
inquiries were limited to South Carolina ; hut, known as it is as tho 
petrel StatCf” there is probably no more typical instance of the 
difficulties of reconstruction. So I shall confine myself to stating 
tho case as I have gathered it in comiectiou with that State. 

Partly owing to the greater numerical preponderance of tho blacks, 
and partly to the less disposition of tho whites to accept measures of 
moderation and compromise, the black predominance in the Legisla- 
ture and the Carpet-hag rule were carried farther and lasted much 
longer in South Carolina than in the surrounding States. The great 
majority of the legislators were blacks, and though some of them 
were fair representative men with some education, no doubt most 
of them were absurdly ignorant and out of place, and there was some 
colour for the nickname of ‘‘tho Monkey House, which their 
enemies applied to tho Assembly. They, however, indulged in no 
violent class-legislation, but were very completely guided by tho 
white men who had obtained the government — principally Northern 
Carpet-baggers. Whatever violence and disturbance there was (and 
there was a good deal), was not on the part of the black majority, 
but of the white minority, who, instead of trying constitutional 
methods to regain power, preferred Ku Klux organizations and 
such violent methods, committing many murders and creating much 
terror. The strong arm of the United States authority was, how- 
ever, used to aid in putting down the Ku Klux, and by the time the 
elections of 1876 approached the whites had begun to see that with 
two-fifths of the population and all the property, and much physical 
and moral force, it was easier to win elections than to continue tho 
contest by unconstitutional means. Accordingly, in 1876 the whites 
got the best of it in the elections for the State Legislature, though 
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tliree black men were still sent to Congress. As regards the very 
important question of the election of State Governor and the con- 
sequent control of the executive, the election was disputed between 
Chamberlain, the former Carpet-bag Governor, and Wade Hampton, 
the very popular Democrat, who was put up on moderate and com- 
promise principles, and from whose moderation and conciliation much 
was expected. As we know in regard to a more important election 
and subordinate issues arising out of it, there is an extreme difficulty 
in deciding disputes of this kind in the United States. On this 
occasion no mode of settlement was arrived at, and in the begin- 
ning of 1877 two rival governments w^cre for months actually face 
to face, each claiming to exercise the executive function. That the 
question was not settled by an appeal to arms was due partly to 
a certain forbearance, and partly to the presence of United States 
troops ; but these latter wore powerless to settle the matter, and a 
good deal of disturbance took place under their noses which they 
could not put a stop to. It was at this time that President 
Hayes decided to withdraw the garrisons which had hitherto 
been posted in the Southern States, and to give the moderate 
Southern politicians, who had everywhere come to the front, a fair 
chance of carrying out in good faith the constitutional amendments, 
and bringing about a moral and political instead of a mere mili- 
tary restoration of the Union. lie was probably well aware that 
the result must be to restore the Southern Democrats to power, and 
deliberately preferred to let South Carolina pass under the govern- 
ment of the moderate Wade Hampton, rather than abet a continuance . 
of the struggle. Certainly that was the immediate effect of the 
withdrawal of the troops. I believe the question never was formally 
decided at all ; but as soon as the United States troops went, the 
Democrats being evidently the strongest physically, the other party 
collapsed, and Wade Hampton quietly assumed the government with- 
out further dispute. 

It is marvellous, under the circumstances, that there has been 
BO little of armed collision in the Southern States ; for, after 
all, the so-called United States garrisons were mere detach- 
ments at a few places, carrying with them the moral power of 
the United States Government, but nothing more. Very many 
of the blacks were armed and taught to fight during the war. 
There has been no attempt at any general disarmament of the 
Southern States; on the contrary, the Constitution insures to all 
citizens the right to possess arms, and all are entitled to serve, if 
they will, in the National Militia of each State. At one time arms 
were very freely distributed, and very large numbers of the blacks 
belonged to the popular military force which it was sought to esta- 
blish under the name of “ National Guards but the regiments so 
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formed were very ragged and irregular indeed, and on the ground 
(fairly enough established) of total inefficiency their arms were 
taken from them, and the State-armed Militia was confined to the 
companies which came up to a moderate standard of efficiency — a 
practice consonant enough with that of other States of the Union. 

The Negroes have a good deal of military zeal, and in many of the 
larger towns they have very creditable Volunteer Militia Companies, 
sometimes, I am told, a good deal better drilled and more efficient 
than the white companies ; but they are required to provide their own 
uniforms and incur expenses which the rural Negroes cannot afford. 
And so it happens that the black militia are, on the whole, small in 
number compared with the whites. Moreover, in some States, and 
South Carolina is one of them, the whites have rifle-clubs, outside 
and beyond the recognised and inspected niilitia, which constitute, 
in fact, a sort of armed political organization. Between militia and 
rifle-clubs and volunteer artillery they can always make a show of 
armed force, and indulge in an amount of cannon-firing and so on, 
which is not encouraging to opponents of weak nerves. 

For much that was done in troubled times, and much that has been 
done since (to which I shall come presently), the excuse is that the 
Carpet-bag rule was so utterly detestable, wicked, and impossible 
that it was an absolute necessity to get rid of it by fair means or 
foul. I have then sought to learn what are the terrible things 
suffered under this rule. There seemed to be a general agreement 
that very great abuses did exist under it, and before I went South I 
certainly expected to find that the Southern States had been for a 
time a sort of Pandemonium in which a white man could hardly live. 
Yet it certainly was not so. I have said that the Republican State 
Governments made no attack on the rights of property, and I have 
been able to discuss the whole labour and land question without 
having occasion to allude to political events as a very disturbing 
influence. It is in truth marvellous how well the parties to indus- 
trial questions were able to settle them, while there was so great 
political unsettlcmcnt. When I went to South Carolina I thought 
that there at least I must find great social disturbances, and in South 
Carolina I went to the county of Beaufort, the blackest part of 
the State in point of population, and that in which black rule has 
been most complete and has lasted longest. It has the reputation of 
being a sort of black paradise, and, per contra^ I rather expected a 
sort of white hell. There I thought I should see a rough Liberia 
where the blacks ruled roughshod over the whites. To my great 
surprise I found exactly the contrary. At no place that I have seen 
are the relations of the two races better and more peaceable. It is 
true that many of the whites have suffered very greatly from the 
war, and from the tax-sales by United States authority to which I 
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have before alluded^ and I am afraid that there are numerous cases 
of poverty and sad reverse of fortune among them ; but that comes of 
the war which is past. Those whose fortunes or professions have in 
any degree survived have nothing serious to complain of. The 
touTi of Beaufort is a favourite summer resort for white families 
from tlie interior. All the best houses are in the occupation of the 
whites — almost all the trades, professions, and leading occupations. 
White girls go about as freely and pleasantly as if no black had ever 
been in power. Here the blacks stiU control the elections and send 
their representatives to the State Assembly ; but though they elect 
to the county and municipal offices, they by no means elect blacks 
only. Many whites hold office, and I heard no complaint of colour 
difficulties in the local administration. The countr}'^ about is partly 
the land on which black proprietor-farmers have been settled with 
white traders, teachers, &c., in the successful manner which I have 
already described ; partly similar lands of white proprietors who let 
them out and manage amicably with a black tenantry ; partly rice 
plantations, which, on account of the works of protection and 
irrigation required, are worked in large farms by liircd labour; 
partly the land and water in which the phosphates before alluded 
to are found ; partly forest and sand-hills ; but whatever the 
tenures and circumstances, I say emphatically that nowhere arc 
the relations between blacks and whites better, and nowhere docs 
a traveller see fewer signs that political difficulties have been fatal to 
settlement. 

** Well, then,’’ I have gone on to ask, “did the black Legislatures 
make bad laws ? My informants could not say that they did. In 
truth, though many of the Carpet-baggers were in some sense the 
scum of the Northern armies, the leading spirits among them seem to 
have been men of decided education and ability, and the work done 
under their direction, and a good deal adapted from Northern models, 
is not at all below the average of American State legislation. What, 
then, is the practical evil of which complaint is made ? The answer 
.is summed up in the one word, corruption. It is alleged that 
under Carpet-bag rule the moat monstrous and inconceivable corrup- 
tion was aU but universal, and that not only were the available 
public funds made away with, but the States were burdened with 
terrible debts by those who pretended to represent them, so as to 
have brought them to the brink of insolvouty. I believe there can 
bo no doubt at all that a great deal of corruption did prevail, much 
more than the ordinar}'^ measure of American corruption; it was 
inevitable that it should be so under the circumstances, but to what 
degree it was so, it is very difficult to telL The fact is, that there is 
no denying that corruption does to some degree exist in American 
politics, and is not confined to the South. If we are to believe the 
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common language of Americans themselves, and have regard to their 
opinions of the motives and character of “ politicians,” their every- 
day accusations, and the staple of their caricatures and farces, .this 
corruption must he very widespread indeed. On the other hand, 
I am inclined to suppose that such accusations are the ordinary form 
of throwing dirt at any man who is in disgrace, and that while some 
Bre true a good many are not well founded. Of course I am not 
qualified to speak with any confidence, but the general impression I 
have brought away is, that, as the leading men in America seem to 
be constantly oscillating between high political office and tlie manage- 
ment of railways, life insurance companies, and other joint-stock 
undertakings, many of them have carried into politics what I may 
call joint-stock morals, and are no bettor and no worse than our own 
directors. All the Carpet-bag Governors are as a matter of course 
accused of the grossest personal corruption ; and as soon as they fall 
from powci', it is almost a necessity that they should fly from criminal 
prosecutions instituted in the local courts under circumstances which 
give little security fo]’ a fair trial. Several Democrats of high position 
in Georgia have assured mo they believe that the Northern gcmtlemaii 
of good antecedents, formerly Governor there, Avas innocent of the 
things of which he was accused ; in fact, I helieve ho came back, 
stood his trial, and was ac(iuittcd. In South Carolina I was git on 
the report of the Committee of Investigation disclosing terrible 
things, and said to bo most impartial and conclusive. The general 
result was to leave on one’s mind the belief that undoubtedly a very 
great deal of pilfering and corruption had gone on, but the tone of 
the report was far too much that of an indictment, rather than of a 
judgment, to satisfy me that it could be safely accepted in block. 
The Governor of Massachusetts has refused to render up the ex- 
Governor, who asserts his innocence and his readiness to stand his 
trial if a fair trial be assured. 

As regards the State debts, I believe those shown to be fraudulent 
and unjustifiable have been repudiated long ago, and the Southern 
States having also had the advantage of writing off* all debts 
incurred during the war, I understand that by far the greater por- 
tion of their existing debts were incurred before the war. The debts 
which Virginia and North Carolina find it necessary to “adjust,” 
were, I am told, very largely incurred for somewhat reckless sub- 
ventions to railways and pthor public works. But the railways at 
any rate exist, and aro the making of the country. In South 
Carolina the whole debt is not large — only, I think, about one and a 
half millions sterling, all told. On the whole, then, I am inclined 
to believe that the period of Carpet-bag rule was rather a scandal 
than a very permanent injury. The black men used their victory 
with moderation, although the women were sometimes dangerous. 
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and there was more pilfering than plunder on a scale permanently to 
cripple the State. 

To return to the history of South Carolina. After the with- 
drawal of the TJiiited States troops, the Carpet-baggers were entirely 
routed and put to flight, and Wade Hampton assumed the un- 
disputed government. He has certainly had much success. His 
party claim, I believe with justice, that ho has done much to 
restore the finances, promote education, and protect blacks and 
whites in tho exercise of peaceful callings. As regards political 
matters, his policy amounts, I think, to this ; — it is in effect said to 
the blacks : ** If you will accept the present reyirne, follow us, and 
vote Democratic, wo will receive you, cherish you, and give you a 
reasonable share of representation, local office, &c. ; but there shall 
be nothing for those 'who persist in voting Rei^ublican.’' Some of 
them accept these terms, but to vote Democratic is the one thing 
which tho great majority will not do. They may bo on excellent 
terms w'ith white men with whom they have relations, will follow 
them and be guided by them in everything else, but they have 
sufficient independence to hold out on that point of voting, even 
when they have lost their white leaders and are quite left to them- 
selves. They know that they owe their freedom to the Republicans, 
and it is to them a sort of religion to vote Republican. I think it 
was in Georgia (where they have not held out so stoutly) that, 
talking to a small black farmer, an ex- slave, as to tho situation, I 
asked him about the black vote. ‘‘Well,” ho said, “some woie 
straight, and some don’t ; some is ’suaded and some is paid, but I wote 
according to my principles, and my principles is Republican.” In 
South Carolina that is the view of the great body of the blacks, as 
the Democrats fully admit. Stories are told of personal dependants 
of the present Governor, who owe everything to him and would do 
anything else in the world for him, but who will yet openly vote 
against him. Such, then, was the state of things when the elections 
of November, 1878, came on. 

It seemed to be well known beforehand that the Democrats were 
determined to win everything in the South. It was said to be a 
" necessity finally to emancipate all tho States from tho scandal of 
black and Carpet-bag rule, and so far one could not but sympathise 
with the feeling ; but so much had been already achieved, and there 
was not the least risk of a reaction. On the contrary, the power of 
the native whites was thoroughly re-established. In South Carolina 
Wade Hampton’s re-election was not opposed, and there was no 
question whatever that by moderate means the Democrats could 
retain a very decided majority in the State Legislature. But they 
were not content with this ; they aimed at an absolute possession of 
everything, leaving no representation to their opponents at all, and 
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especially at a solid South/^ in the United States Congress. ^^They 
are determined to win/' I was told. “ They will get the votes by 
fair means, if they can, and if not I am sorry to say they will steal 
'em." And that is just what was done in South Carolina. 

To understand what took place, we must look at the election law 
prevailing in the United States. It seems to me that if the law had 
been designed to facilitate fraud, make detection difficult, and render 
the settlement of disputed elections impossible, it could not have 
been more skilfully devised. There is something to be said for open 
voting and something for a well-managed ballot, but the pretended 
ballot of the United States seems to combine all the evils of both 
systems. It may be just possible for an independent man connected 
with no party, who manages the thing skilfully, to conceal his vote ; 
but if he consents to make it known, there can be, and in practice 
there is, no secrecy whatever. There are no official ballot-papers, 
numbered and checked so as to be afterwards traced, as with us ; 
every man may deposit in the box any ballot-paper he chooses, 
WTitten or printed in whatever form he chooses. In practice, voters 
use papers in a particular form supplied by their own party, so that 
there can be no mistake which way they vote. There being no 
means of identifying the papers so cast, everything depends 
on tlie honesty and fair dealing of those who have the official 
management of the polls. In all things the executive Government 
has much greater power in America than with us, and the party 
w'hich has the executive power has also the control of the ballot- 
boxes. They appoint returning boards and election managers at 
each polling-place, who, when party spirit runs high, arc in the 
interest of the dominant majority. This was carried to an excess in 
♦South Carolina during the recent elections. The United States 
officers are entitled to take certain precautions to sec that the United 
States election law is fairly carried out, but they could only be 
present at the principal places, and sent very subordinate agents to 
the other polling-places, where they were hustled and treated with 
no respect whatever. Under these conditions the elections were held 
in South Carolina. 

There is a remarkable frankness and openness in speaking of the 
way in which things were managed, and I believe I violate no confi- 
dences, because there was no whispering or confidence about it. 
There was not a very great amount of violence or intimidation. 
Some Republican meetings were violently interfered with before the 
election, and on the day of the election there was at some places a 
certain amount of galloping about, firing guns, and such-like demon- 
stration by men in red shirts ; but any intimidation used was rather 
moral than physical. In all districts where the parties in any degree 
approach equality, perhaps there would be no very strong grounds 
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for disputing the victory of the Democrats. It is in. the lower 
districts, where the Republicans arc admittedly in an immense 
majority, that great Democratic majorities were obtained by the 
simple process of what is called stuffing the ballot-boxes.” For this 
purpose the Democrats used ballot-papers of the thinnest possible 
tissue-paper, such that a number of them can bo packed inside of one 
larger paper and shaken out as they are dropped into the box. These 
papers were freely handed about ; they were shown to me, and I 
brought away specimens of them. I never heard a suggestion that 
these extraordinary little gossamer- web things were designed for any 
other purpose than that of fraud. Of course the result of such a 
system was that there wore many more ballot-papers in the box than 
voters. At one place in the Charleston district where not above one 
thousand persons voted^ there were found, I believe, three thousand 
five hundred papers in the box. In such case the practice (whether 
justified by law or not, I know not) is that the election managers 
blindfold a man, who draws out and destroys the number of papers in 
excess of the voters. Of course he takes care to draw out the thick 
papers of the opposite party, and to leave in the thin papers of his 
own party ; so when the process is completed, the Democrats are 
found to be in a great majority, and the return is so made by the 
returning board. There are some other grounds of complaint. In 
some of the black districts the number of polling-places has been so 
reduced that it is impossible for all who wish to poll to do so in the 
time allowed. At one or two places the ballot-boxes were stolen and 
carried off. At one place of which I have personal knowledge the 
appointed election managers simply kept out of the way, and had no 
poll at all. Hundreds of blacks who came to vote wore told they 
must go elsewhere, when it was too late to do so. In short, I have 
no hesitation in saying, as matter within my own knowledge, that if 
these elections had taken place in England, there were irregularities 
which must have vitiated them before an election judge a hundred 
times over. 

The result of these elections was that, except in the single county 
of Beaufort, not one Republican or Independent was returned to 
the State Legislature, nor, I believe, was a single office-bearer of 
those persuasions elected. The dominant party took everything, 
and the Republican members of Congress were all ejected. South 
Carolina returns a solid Democratic representation to the next Con- 
gress. 

I have throughout, on the spot as I do now, expressed the opinion 
that there is no excuse whatever for the lengths to which the triumph 
of the Democrats has been pushed. Granting that they were iPairly 
justified in vigorous measures to give them the control of the govern^ 
ment and legislature, and that they were in a position thus to obtain 
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a good working majority, there could be no reason for unfairly 
depriving their opponents of a certain representation. It was bad 
policy too, for the things that have been done have roused the indig- 
nation of the North, and it is believed that the somewhat unexpected 
Republican successes in the North were in great degree due to the 
feeling excited by the unfair attempts to make a solid South. Perhaps, 
for the time, it may not be a matter of the very first importance 
whether the Democrats have only a good majority in the Southern 
State Legislatures, or almost the whole representation ; but in the 
present state of parties in Congress two or three seats, or say in- 
cluding Louisiana and Florida, half-a-dozcn seats, won by extreme 
and palpable irregularities and fraud, make a great difference ; and 
the question of these elections raises very large and difiicult issues. 
Not only are nearly balanced parties much affected, but in case of a 
struggle over the next Presidential election, these votes might just 
turn the scale ; and the question whether there is any remedy prac- 
tically available to I’cdress wrongs which are I may almost say 
admitted, puts in issue the wider question whether the 15th 
Amendment of the United States Constitution, securing equal elec- 
toral rights to the blacks, is really to bo enforced, or whether it may 
1)0 set aside in practice by the action of individual States. Is, in 
fact, the settlement at the end of the war to bo maintained or sur- 
rendered ? The excuse made by the Southern whites for their pro- 
ceedings is that throughout the United States elections are not pure 
and free from fraud ; that there has been as much of it in New York 
as in the South ; that the laws admitting of such things were made 
by their enemies to crush them ; that the Presidency was “ stolen 
from them by fraud ; and that they are justified in reprisals. I have 
no doubt that it is an absolute necessity that the election laws should 
be improved. But besides this there is need of a final laying of 
the issue between North and South, depending on a due execution of 
the war settlement. To see how this stands we must glance at the 
relations between the United States and the States of the Union as 
things now exist. 

When the United States Constitution was originally framed, after 
the revolutionary war, there was much need of union and much 
necessity for taxation, for which it provided the means. But as 
time passed, and the condition of the States rose with peace and 
prosperity, the external customs revenue sufiiced, and more than 
sufficed, for all common purposes. No internal revenue was raised 
for the general government, and scarcely any interference of any 
kind was exercised. We who are accustomed to speak of the United 
States as one country, hardly realise how entirely as respects internal 
affairs the Union was, and for most purposes stilbis, not one country, 
but a league of many countries. The domestic administration is 
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peculiar to each State, and under no common control whatever. 
The United States courts of the original Constitution were few, and 
confined in practice to larger matters. As I heard a Democratic 
orator say, with truth I believe, “ You hardly knew that there was 
a United States Government, except when you went to the Poat- 
oflBce for your letters.” 

After the war the clauses providing for the abolition of slavery 
and the equality of race and class were the only amendments which 
it was necessary to introduce into the Constitution ; but, neverthe- 
less, there was in addition a very great practical change carried out 
under provisions of the old Constitution, which had long been almost 
dormant. The great debt rendered necessary a heavy taxation, and 
an entirely new system of internal revenue was put in force ; whiskey, 
tobacco, and some other things, being subjected to a heavy excise 
duty to the general government, which rendered necessary a strong 
executive control by United States officers in every corner of the 
United States. Both revenue questions, and many other questions 
raised by the events of the war, necessitated a great extension of the 
United States Courts, and brought them as it were to every man's door. 
These, and some other changes, were common to all the States. In the 
South there was further required some measure of precaution to give 
effect to the changes affecting the blacks. Besides the military occu- 
pation, for a time, the central legislature was empowered to pass laws 
to give effect to the new electoral equality, and to station officers to 
watch the working of those laws. Under these laws the central authority 
has in theory power to deal with the election abuses which I have 
mentioned ; but in practice it is not so easy. Like our Parliament,' 
Congress can deal with disputed elections to its own body, and when 
the new Congress meets some months hence, some of these elections 
will no doubt be brought before it ; but it will require a great exer- 
cise of virtue. on the part of Democratic members to do a justice which 
will convert their narrow majority into a narrow minority. Mean- 
time the President may prosecute in the United States Courts those 
who have broken the election laws. But the first difficulty is that, 
as such actions will be resisted by every means,, the conduct of the 
prosecutions will be very expensive; and they cannot be carried 
through without an appropriation for the purpose by a House in 
which the Democrats have the majority. Then the local people 
resist in another way : as fast as prosecutions are instituted, the 
United States subordinate officers are arrested and dragged before 
the local State magistrates on all sorts of charges; and the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution arc arrested for perjury and committed 
for trial before the local State Courts. The President is much urged 
to vigorous and decisive action, but his position is very difficult. 
Apparently a Committee of Congress to inquire into electoral abuses 
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has been appointed, but the terms of reference seem to be so wide 
that it may be difficult to bring it to a practical issue. 

There never can be peace, quiet, and safety in the United States 
till a mode of settling disputed elections is arranged, and this ques- 
tion of the black vote is definitively laid at rest. There is a curious 
cross of opinion and interest on this latter question. Beforo the war, 
the blacks having no votes, the electoral representation of the South 
was diminished on that ground. Since all have had votes, the South 
has a full representation according to population, and thus sends 
many more members to Congress than ever it did before ; and so an 
almost solid South having been returned on the Democratic side, 
it curiously happens that the very measure of enfranchising the 
Negroes, which was expected to have an opj^ositc effect, has now given 
the Southern Democrats greatly increased power. Seeing this, and 
the difficulty of dealing with the question, some of the Northerners 
have inclined to settle the matter by disfranchising the blacks and 
diminishing the representation in proportion ; but this the Southern- 
ers stoutly resist. They say, “You gave the blacks votes, and now 
they shall nol. be deprived of them.’’ In truth, disfranchisement 
cannot ndw bo the remedy. I venture to agree with those thoughtful 
Northern statesmen who say that, whatever temporary inconveniences 
may attend the policy, deliberately adopted it must bo adhered to ; 
for, they say, under our political system the only security that every 
class shall bo fairly treated is that they should have votes. They 
instance the case of the Chinese in California, who, in their view, are 
unfairly treated because they have no votes. A man, they say, who 
has a vote, even if he carries no weight now, is sure to be courted by 
some party sooner or later. The whites must have divisions among 
themselves, and then they will be civil to the blacks. I think the 
experience of our own colonics is entirely in favour of this view'. 
Unrepresented blacks, and other unrepresented classes, are always 
liable to be treated unfairly under labour law's, vagrant law's, and 
revenue laws. I am told that in the interval between the war and 
the adoption of the black- vote clause of the Constitution, some of the 
Southern legislatures showed a disposition to adopt similar law's, and 
though they now are honestly free from such ideas, such 'proposals 
would probably spring up again if the blacks w'crc not represented. 

It must be remembered that the Constitution of the United States 
imposes no obligation whatever to give universal suffrage to all 
blocks ; all that is required is that there shall be the same rule for 
black and white. The Southern States arc perfectly at liberty to 
impose any general property qualification, household qualification, 
or anything else they please — they might very well impose an 
education qualification such as exists in Massachusetts to this day. 
With this exception in Massachusetts, however, universal manhood 
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suffrage has, I think, become a sort of custom of all the States, and 
perhaps they would find it difficult to depart from it. 

What makes it most especially desirable that the question of the 
black vote should be settled is that in reality there are no other 
great questions whatever to divide North and South, or black and 
white. Such is the conclusion to which I have come after very care- 
ful inquiry. 

Free trade is no longer a question between North and Soutli 
— in fact, if the truth must be told, it is not now a question in 
the United States at all. The system is to disarm opposition by 
protecting everything and everybody. The sugar and rice of tho 
South are protected to conciliate the South. Dwelling on the good 
management of Georgia a man of position said to mo, “ Look at 
Georgia ; instead of talking nonsense about free trade they have gone 
in manfully, established most successful cotton manufactures, and 
taken the benefit of protection/* 

Well, then, there is the more burning question, lately the Green- 
back question, still the question of enhanced debts and depreciated 
credits, or of cheap silver dollars against dear gold dollars; that 
question may be very exciting indeed, but it is also not one in 
which the dividing lines will lie between North and South, or 
black and white. True, the Southerners owe a good deal of money 
and want cheap money very badly ; but the strong movement in 
that direction came not from tho South, but from Northern agri- 
miltural Maine and rich manufacturing Massachusetts. So far from 
this being a question in which tho black vote is dangerous, the fact 
is that the blacks have divided most impartially on the subject, and 
it has more than anything else given promise of a new political 
shuffling of tho cards, after which there will be no longer black and 
white sides, but a wholesome intermixture. 

It is truo that tho old question of State rights as against centrali- 
sation is now an active factor in American politics ; but, so far as I 
have been able to learn, the present vitality of the question entirely 
hinges on tho disputed black vote. All else that has resulted from 
the war the Southerners have honestly and fully accepted. Most of 
the States have accepted even the black vote and made the best of 
it. There is no rancour and no secessional spirit left. Tho temper 
of tho South is for the most part admirable. But two or three States 
still maintain the struggle as regards the free exercise of the black 
vote. It is that and that only which raises the question of coercion, 
irritates the North, and leads to talk of the return of the man on 
horseback.** If that were out of tho way I can discern nothing in 
regard to which the South has any greater interest in the maintc- 
nance of State rights than tho North and West. All would no doubt 
be glad to be rid of Federal taxation and tho interference of Federal 
officers. The North and West would enjoy cheap tobacco just as 
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much as the South, If it could be so arranged, all the States would 
equally be most glad to appropriate the drink revenue to their 
own purposes, and so diminish the weight of direct taxation (for 
State and local purposes) of which the}’- complain. In no other 
respect is there question of infringing the State rights of domestic 
legislation and management in the South more than anywhere else. 
It was slavery that raised the question of Sta<e rights and brought 
on the war ; it is this seqiK^la of slavery that keeps the question alive. 

Tjje Caste Qi estiox. 

There is one more view in which wc must look at the question of 
black and wliite ; 1 mean tlio separation of the people of America 
into two castes, which is becoming more pronounced than ever. 
Since the North has insisted that the blacks should be admitted to 
political equality, neither North nor South has made any movement 
whatever towards admitting tliem to social equality; in fact, the 
movement has been rather tlie other way. A certain friendly fami- 
liarity and association was possible and common, more especially in 
the South, when the parties met on acknowledged terms of supe- 
riority and inferiority. Now the whites assert their superiority by 
social exclusion, and the blacks tlioinsclvcs, unwilling to accept 
the old situation in social matters, have much withdrawn themselves 
from associating with the whites on occasions winch formerly 
brought the two races together. This is particularly noticeable in 
the churches. I am told that in former days almost every church 
had a recognised black quarter ; now the black churches arc almost 
entirely separate from the white churches. It was not unnatural 
that this should have happened at first, but one might have hoped 
that prejudices would have been gradually got over. After all it is 
only matter of habit and custom, and that such a habit can bo very 
completely overcome is shown by the case of the public conveyances, 
especially the tramway cars so universal in America. I believe it is 
not long since no black could venture to intrude himself among 
whites. Now the habit has been established, and the humblest 
black rides with the proudest white on terms of perfect equality, 
and without the smallest symptom of malice or dislike on either side. 
I was, I confess, surprised to see how completely this is the case ; 
even an English Badical is a little taken aback at first. 

There is generally no bad feeling or incivility attending the 
caste separation ; on the contrary, I saw nothing but good-feeling 
and good-temper in the daily relation between the classes ; only, 
like separate Hindoo castes, they do not intermarry, or worship, 
or eat together. I fear there is not at present much appearance of 
any abatement of this caste feeling ; it is maintained and perpe- 
tuated by the separation of the children in the public schools. It 
has become almost tho universal rule of the United States that none 
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of the schools, high or low, are common to the two races ; the 
whites have their schools, and the blacks have their schools, but 
there is no intermixture. The question was, I believe, much 
debated, and in some States it was not settled without much 
difficulty ; but I understand that the general feeling of tho blacks, 
tlicmsclves was in favour of separate schools ; they hardly felt that 
their children could hold their own against the prejudices of the 
whites, if tlioy were obliged to go to the white schools, and they pre- 
ferred to have public schools established for their special benefit. This- 
is now the case W’hcrcver the blacks are sufficiently numerous ; and the 
separation is complete in the higher schools and colleges as well as 
in tho lower scho(jls. Tlic curious part of it to the eye of a stranger 
is the effect on children really white but tainted with some heredity 
of black blood. One sees some extremely fair children, sometimes 
fairer than the average of white children, among the ebony, woolly- 
headed I^cgroes ; it seems hard, but 'when one says that, one is told 
that they are entirely accustomed to be so treated and do not feel it. 
It is hardly to be expected that children brought up in ideas of 
caste will readily get rid of them when they grow up. Just like 
Hindoos, they maintain tho separation in some things, but not in 
others. In many places I saw white and black children running 
freely about in one another’s houses, and apparently on very good 
terms ; but still they know where to draw tho line. In India wo 
have managed to bring the different castes together in the same 
schools ; but it is not so in America. 

We must, then, accept the caste system as a fact. I won’t here, 
discuss the advantages or disadvantages of its complete abolition, to 
tho extent of pcrniitting what is called miscegenation. It has, I 
believe, been suggested that forty millions of somewhat nervous and 
over-energetic American whites, in danger of wearing out their 
physique as the sharp sword wears out the scabbard, might be im- 
proved by the small amalgam of four millions of easy-tempered, light- 
hearted blacks, in tho formation of a people of the future, fitted 
permanently to thrive in the soil and climate of America : but the 
most pronounced philo-Ncgro in the Northern States would recoil 
from such an idea, so wo need not mention it. Christianity may 
effect much to bring the races together, but not quite that for the 
present. As it is, inter-marriage is now positively prohibited by 
law in most of the States — an extraordinary state of things among a 
people putting the equality of man at the head of all their Constitu- 
tions ! Another suggestion much more frequently, and, indeed^ 
quite persistently made by very many people is, that the races 
remaining separate, it is not the whites but the blacks who will 
die out. They cannot take care of themselves,” it is said ; they 
can neither take care of their children, nor manage themselves in sick- 
ness, nor bring themselves to sanitary laws and habits, now that the 
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benevolent eye of the slave-owner is withdrawn. It is a mere matter 
of time; they must die out in the end.” It is really quite surprising 
how seriously this is said, wlien it is so directly contrary to fact. 
Ho doubt in the terrible disturbance and unset tlcmont due to the 
war, there was much He^^ro suffering and a good deal of Hegro 
mortality in many places, and even yet the increase of the coloured 
population is probably not so rapid as it was in the days of skilful 
and carofid shivo-brcedlng, or as it Avill be when the Negro family 
system is better established, and the Negro pf>pulation is more 
settled and independent. But all statistical ligiires available show 
that wherever a now census lias been taken, it is f.aiiid that (he 
Negroes are not diminishing, but increasing more or loss fast. It is 
patent to the eye that they arc not a people who liave the least 
intention of dying out ; on ilio contrary, tliere seems every prospect 
that as they settle dowii they will miilliply with great rapidity, and 
will supply the population still so much wanting properly to occupy 
tlio Southern Slates. They arc an inovitahlo fad, and it is incum- 
hciit on cverj” well-wisher of America to make I he best of them, 
instead of sui)posing that Heaven will remove tlic diniculty. 

To mo, accustonu'd to see groat communities in India, where 
varieties of caste do not interfere with union in a common social 
system, where, on the contrary, caste hut rein’esents a variety of 
occupations and functions in that syrstom, tin* exist of two castes 
in America does not seem to present any iiisuperahle obstacle to well- 
being. In an Indian village there may he, and generally is, a caste 
of proprietors, a caste of lierdsmen, a caste of labourers, a caste of 
money-lenders and shopkeepers, a caste of blacksmiths, and a caste 
of car2:)cnters, who all live very well together, and supi)ort one anotlier 
by each contributing their functions to the village existence. It is 
hard, then, if in the Uiiited>Stutes two castes cannot co-exist, snpj)osing 
that means of amalgamating them are not found. No doubt it does 
ficcm cruel that no black or mulatto of the liighcst merit can overstep 
the line which condemns him to a society socially inferior. But very 
much is open to such u man; there is a great black population 
among whom ho majr fulfil great functions. Till the blacks of the 
South are able to find among their own race professional men, 
mcrcliants, traders, and other occupants of the higher places now 
almost entirely monopolized by the whites, it cannot be said that a 
•coloured man fitted to rise has no field in which he may do so. 

My own view, then, is extremely sanguine. I cannot sec why 
the black difficulty in America should not bo settled, and well 
settled, and why this great people should not retain among them 
a settled, industrious, and progressive coloured population, fitted to 
fill the portions of the country not adapted for the white race, and 
there to contribute to the wealth, the greatness, and the resources 
of the common country. G. Campbej.l. 



THE BRIGHT CLAUSES OF THE IRISH LAND ACT: 

A SUPPLEMENTAIIY PlEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 

Peasant proprietors are rarely met with in any part of Great 
Britain, and are, indeed, almost non-existent in its northern divi- 
sion ; but in the southern, few as they are there also, they are still 
many times more numerous than in the sister island. In 1870, out 
of some 20,000 owners among whom the whole of agricultural 
Ireland — an area of more than 20 millions of acres — was divided,, 
the number possessing more than one and less than 50 acres, or 21 
acres each on an average, was but 8,827, of whom, too, many lot 
their land instead of themselves cultivating it ; so that, if by peasant 
proprietors arc to be understood tillers of their own fields, the number 
of Irishmen who could properly be so designated was so infinitesi- 
mally small, as to render only more conspicuous the absence of any- 
thing deserving to be called a cldfis of such proprietors. Now, on 
this side of St. George’s Channel there is something more, albeit not 
much, of the same kind to boast of. In England, out of about 
150,000 fortunate participants in the ownership of 27 millions of 
cultivable acres, about 70,000 are owners of less than 50 acres each, a 
number which, after duo deduction for proprietors of villas and 
cottages of gentility, seems to represent a sprinkling of genuine 
yeomen perceptibly denser than can be found in Ireland. But if 
England and Ireland be compared, not with each other, but with the 
Channel Islands, or with almost any part of continental Europe, the 
contrast presented becomes very striking. In Guernsey, the maxi- 
mum size of an estate is very little, if at all, more than 50, or in 
Jersey, than 100 acres. In France, the present number of land- 
owners cannot by the most niggard computation be reduced below 
4 millions, and two-thirds of the entire country arc now occupied by 
peasant properties. In Flanders and some other Belgian provinces^ 
the proportion of such properties is equally great ; in Switzerland 
still greater; and very great also in Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Germanv, and Russia. In the two last-mentioned countries their 
multiplication has been promoted by direct governmental action ; the 
naz^es of Maria Theresa and her son Joseph being inseparably con- 
nected with the first onslaught against serfage in Austria, and 
those of Stein and Hardenberg with its final subversion in Prussia ; 
while the recent transformation, from serfs into freeholders, of the 
main body of the Russian people, must needs, if Fame have any 
sense of justice, secure to the reigning Czar Alexander alike glorious 
immortality. 
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Emulous, perhaps, of these illustrious examples, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry ventured on some cautious steps in the same direction. 
They had, doubtless, observed that wherever peasant proprietors 
abound, there is a corresponding absence of certain ugly symptoms 
with which one or other of the two chief British Islands has long 
been familiar ; that there is not regularly every winter a general 
pauperization of rural labourers ; that there are no wholesale evic- 
tions of desperate tenants, no associations for the assassination of 
landlords, no rick-burnings, no cattle-houghings ; that the sorest 
agricultural distress seldom or never takes the form of agrarian riot ; 
and they resolved on trying to determine, by actual experiment, 
whether conveyance of proprietary rights to some moderate propor- 
tion of the Irisli peasantry might not iuociilate the whole mass with 
that respect for property which the j)osscssion of j^roperty naturally 
begets. Accordingl}^ the Commission created under the Irish Church 
Act of 1800 was required, in disposing of the Church lands, to offer 
the privilege of pre-emption to the occupying tenants, and was em- 
powered, if the offer were accepted, to leave three-fourths of the 
purchase-money, together with interest thereon at four per cent., 
payable in sixty- four half-yearly instalments. Again, by clauses 
introduced by Mr. Bright into the Irish Laud Act of 1870, the 
Landed Estates Court was directed, while dealing with properties 
brought within its jurisdiction, to facilitate, so far as possible, con- 
sistently with due regard to the interests of the owners, the purchase 
by tenants of their respective holdings ; while the Board of Public 
Works was empowered to advance, by way of mortgage on the hold- 
ings so purchased, two-thirds of the purchase money, conditionally 
on its being paid, together with interest at per cent., in seventy 
half-yearly instalments. The fitst of these arrangements has operated 
very successfully. The total extent of land at the disposal of the 
Church Commissioners was 108,000 acres, representing an annual 
rental of £95,430, and a selling value of about £2,200,000, and Avas 
divided into 8,432 holdings, whereof about 4,000, exclusive of some 
600 mere house properties or labourers’ cabins, have been sold to 
bond-fide tenants, and about 1,800 to outsiders, about 2,200 still 
remaining undisposed of. On the other hand, the Bright clauses of 
the Land Act have hitherto been a nearly complete failure. Although 
during the six years ending with 1876, property representing a fee 
simple value of £5,872,000, and an annual rental of £230,000, paid 
by about 11,500 tenants, was sold by the Landed Estates Court, 
only 605, or rather more than 6 per cent., of the tenants purchased, - 
instead of 75 per cent, under the Church Act. Out of the million 
sterling which the Treasury has been authorised to advance to 
tenants, only about £400,000 had been advanced up to March of last 
year. 
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Struck by so wide a dififorence in the results of two enactments 
aiming at one sclf-samc object, Mr. Shaw Lofevre, M.P. for Read- 
ing, well known for his intelligent and energetic advocacy of the 
public interest in all qurations terriennes recently agitated, obtained 
ill 1877 a Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry into its causes ; and 
the fruits of the Committee’s labours during two successive sessions 
have since appeared in the form of a brace of blue-books. The ex- 
planation sought for was not far to seek, and may to a great extent 
be summed up thus : That whereas the Church Commissioners took 
great pains to enable an ignorant peasantry to understand and ap- 
preciate the facilities placed within their reach, the Landed Estates 
Court deemed itself to be adequately carrying out the intentions of 
l^arliament in leaving the peasantry to discover for themselves the 
nature and value of those facilities. When the Commissioners first 
began to jiut up the Church lands for sale, they found that the 
tenants were not generally prepared to take advantage of the offers 
made to them; many so completely misconstruing them as to imagine 
that the purchase money demanded would only secure a perpetual 
lease, and that the rent would still remain payable for ever ; while 
even the more enlightened few were appalled by the legal tcchni- 
(‘.alities and expenses which they expected to have to encounter if 
they took the initiative in negotiating for the purchase of their farms. 
The Commissioners, therefore, arranged that the initiative should be 
taken for them, and tliat everything should be made easy for them. 
No Church tenant is under the necessity, so terrible to an illi- 
terate man, of writing a letter. In every case a fair price is put 
upon the farm, an offer of which, accompanied by clear printed 
instructions what to do, is then made to the farmer, who has only to 
write, or get written for him, from one to six words on a printed 
form, to sign his name or affix his mark, and to provide within three 
months one-fourth of the purchase money, and the thing is done. 
A simple form of conveyance and mortgage, whereby the cost of the 
transaction is reduced to a minimum, is executed, and the rent- 
paying tenant is at once transformed into a landed proprietor. 
Moreover, the Commissioners, although as a rule prohibiting sub- 
division, placed no restriction on alienation, thus leaving purchasing 
tenants at liberty to borrow, on the security of their newly ac- 
quired freeholds, part of that fourth of the total price wliich was 
required to be paid immediately. On the other hand, the Landed 
Estates Court issued no notices whatever until two j^ears after 
tlie passing of the Land Act, and the notice which was then 
at last decided upon did little more than apprise a tenant that if he 
desired to purchase he must, within a specified period, appear in 
person or by attorney before the Court’s Examiner in Dublin, without 
affording him any information as to the terms on which the Board 
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of Works would be prepared to advance a portion of the purchase 
money. Neither was this latter Board moro prodigal of advice or 
active aid. On the contrary, it has generally declined to entertain 
any proposal with respect to a farm, a title for which had not been 
derived frem the Estates Court, where the lowest cost of passing an 
entire property through is stated to be £100, and where the total 
costs of sale of portions thereof to tenants range from eleven to 
eighteen per cent, of the price proper. It has uniformly placed the 
most stringent construction on the clauses of the Land Act opposed 
to sub-letting and alienation, and, under instructions from the 
Treasury, has so grudgingly interpreted the clauses respecting ad- 
vances that the advances actually made have in many cases been 
only one-half of the purchase momoy, instead of the two- thirds on 
which the purchasers had warrantably reckoned. It would, however, 
be most unjust to charge cither Court or Board with needless obstruc- 
tivencss in the matter. Both simply acted in conscientious con- 
formity with their sense of duty, holding their primary obligation to 
be, the one that of protecting the interests of the landlords, the 
other that o£ the State. The Court coiisecpiently refrained from 
putting up an estate for sale in lots which, though suitable for the 
tenants, might leave on lunid an unsaleable residue, while the Board 
deemed it to be above all things incumbent on them to obtain 
adequate security before consenting to make advances. Still, how- 
ever legitimate the mode of operation adopted, Mr. Jjcfcvrc’s Com- 
mittee were almost unanimously of opinion that its effect had been to 
reduce the Bright clauses to a dead letter. It was represented to 
them that, at the present rale of progress, twenty years must elapse 
before the million sterling placed at the disposal of the Treasury for 
the purposes of those clauses will have been distributed as advances 
in aid to tenants, and one thousand years before a sixth part of 
600,000 occupiers of land can be converted into owners, and they 
have come to the conclusion that further legislation is indispensable 
if it be desired to give sensible effect to the intentions of the Legis- 
lature. They consider that the main defect of the law as it stands 
consists in its imposing on the Landed Estates Court the imprac- 
ticable task of reconciling the irreconcilable interests of sellers and 
buyers ; and foremost among their recommendations consequently are 
that the Court be restricted to the function of selling to the best 
advantage such estates as may be offered for sale, but that the Board 
of Works, after being suitably reconstituted, bo specially charged 
with the duty of superintending and facilitating the purchase of their 
several farms by the occupying tenants, being intrusted with suffi- 
cient funds for the purpose, with a view to their purchasing estates 
or parts of estates in order to the subsequent sale of the same to such 
of the tenants as, with the aid of advances from the Board, may be 
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able and willing to buy. The Committee further recommend that 
the Board be empowered to advance as much as three-fourths of the 
purchase money, instead of only two-thirds, and likewise, with the 
concurrence of the Estates Court and of the individual landowners 
concerned; to make similar advances to tenants who may be content 
to acquire in perpetuity the fee farm instead of the foe simple of their 
holdings; also that the existing restrictions against alienation or 
assignment of land acquired with the help of the Board’s advances 
bo repealed, but that those against subdivision or subletting be 
rigorously maintained. These are the most important of the Com- 
mittee’s proposals, and the remainder of this paper will be employed 
in endeavouring to demonstrate the desirableness of the object which 
their recommendations have in view. 

At the threshold of the inquiry we may bo met by an objection to 
any further legislation of the kind suggested, an objection applying 
indeed quite as much to all the past as to any future legislation, viz., 
that it would interfere artificially with arrangements which, accord- 
ing to orthodox political economy, ought to be left to the operation 
of natural laws. To this it might be an adequate reply, if no other 
were forthcoming, that if natural laws, economic or otlier, be respon- 
sible for the deplorable agrarian anomalies which have made Ireland 
a byword among nations, those laws cannot be entitled to much 
respect ; and that, on the contrary, there would bo some consolation 
in perceiving that they are capable of being violated — that art is here, 
as elsewhere, competent to correct the evil tendencies of nature. But 
how stand the facts ? What had natural law to do with the sentence 
of abrogation passed early in the seventeenth century by the King’s 
Bench on ancient Irish tenures, tanistry, and the like, out of which 
lewd customs,” as they were judicially pronounced to bo, might 
gradually have been evolved copyholds and freeholds analogous to 
those into which, in England and the Continent, villein and servile 
tenures have been transformed ? What with the attribution by the 
same authority to the Crown of the fee simple of the entire* island, 
and with the adoption by the subsequent Crown grantees of entails 
and primogeniture in lieu of the previous custom of gavelkind? 
What with the wholesale Elizabethan, Stuart, and Cromwellian con- 
fiscations and plantations, and with William and Anne's penal enact- 
ments against Catholics, whereby the great bulk of the people were 
absolutely debarred from acquiring any rights whatever in the soil ; 
or with the almost incredible selfishness and insolence of British 
commercial legislation, which left the whole nation with scarcely any 
industrial resource except that very agriculture which concomitant 
legislation had done its best to render sterile ? Surely these enor- 
mities and their consequences were the work, not of natural, but of 
statute law, and he must be fi very peculiar economist and juris- 
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consult who holds it to be unwarrantable for statute law to endeavour 
to repair the mischief which statute law has done. 

In the present instance, at any rate, both political economy and 
political philosophy, speaking through the mouths of Mr. Bright, 
a member of the Committee, and of Mr. Vernon, Sir W. IT. 
Gregory, Mr. O^IIagan, Professor Baldwin, Judge Flanagan, and 
other witnesses, have tendered widely different advice, part of 
which ought to commend itself in an especial manner to con- 
servatives. Agrarian discontent has been, time out of mind, one 
chief bane of Ireland, where, moreover, agrarian and national dis- 
content are almost synonymous terms. One, and that by far the 
largest, section of the people, may be regarded as divided into two 
hostile camps, one manned by some 20,000 landlords, the other by 
600,000 comparative lacklands — their tenant occupiers — whose 
antagonism to their superiors is very generally embittered by 
differences of race and of religion. As to all questions, therefore, 
connected with the relations between owners and tenants, and, 
indeed, as to all political or social questions whatsoever, tenant 
opinion outweighs proprietary opinion by fifty to one, and out- 
weighs it more particularly where proprietary rights are concerned. 
But what more likely moans arc there of adjusting the balance 
between the conflicting pretensions of the few and the many, than 
that of augmenting the number of the former and diminishing the 
number of the latter? If 50,000 or 100,000 proprietors were 
added to the 20,000 actually existing, each of the new creations 
would presumably be converted from an assailant into a staunch 
defender of the rights of property; would become a centre of 
loyalty from which the same sentiment would bo diffused around — a 
special constable, as it were, on the side of law and order. Nor 
would this salutary change of feeling be confined to the now land- 
owners; for, over and above those in C6se, there would be a still 
larger number in posse — farmers and labourers who, seeing how 
many of their fellows had raised themselves in the social scale, would 
naturally aspire to similar elevation, and instead of contesting, would 
bo among the foremost to proclaim the validity of rights, in which 
they now might reasonably hope to share. In proportion as the 
peasantry thus became transformed into landowners, actual or 
expectant, they would become reconciled to a constitution which 
had favoured and fostered so satisfactory a metamorphosis, and grow 
lukewarm in the cause of Fenianism and Homo Buie. Incidental 
advantages, too important to be overlooked, would be that there 
w^ould then be a class, the want of which has long been so grievously 
felt, capable of ; furnishing jurors proof against the influences of 
agrarian or other agitation, and that with the sense of increased 
security thereupon prevailing, capital would no longer be deterred 
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from industrial investments which, while attracting to themselves 
some of the over-numerous competitors for agricultural employment, 
would yet stimulate agriculture by offering improved markets for 
agricultural produce. 

Already to indulge in these pleasing prognostications may, how- 
ever, be premature, inasmuch as they certainly take for granted a 
good deal which is still sturdily disputed, and which requires to bo 
proved before it can servo as a safe basis for deduction. It is 
indispensable to state the grounds for belief that conversion into 
peasant proprietors of some considerable proportion of the Irish 
tenantry would both quiet the murmurs of those immediately bene- 
fited, and tend to propitiate the large residue whom it would 
encourage to look forward to similar amelioration. In doing this 
it will bo unnecessary to revive the old controversy as to the 
comparative merits and demerits of j)easant proprietorship in the 
abstract, which was warml}' waged not long ago, but may now 
bo treated as virtually settled. The Maceulloch school of econo- 
mists, who took the disparaging side of the argument, if not 
absolutely extinct, has but few survivors left, and these are silent, 
at least, if not convinced. No one now continues to malign peasant 
proprietors as lazy sots, too poor to keep either horse or cow, or to 
provide themselves with costlier implements than spado and hoe ; 
never draining, and seldom manuring, yet habitually overcropping 
their land, and themselves consuming almost the whole of its scanty 
produce, and leaving next to none for the subsistence of non-agri- 
cultural classes. No one now insists that peasant properties, how- 
ever small at first, must inevitably grow smaller and smaller through 
perpetual subdivision, so that a country infected by them must 
eventually degenerate into a pauper warren, whose teeming swarms 
can attain to no higher vocation than that of lieAvers of wood and 
drawers of water for neighbouring nations wise enough to have 
maintained ancestral landlordism in all its original vigour. Rather 
has every one who, observing for himself, has extended his observa- 
tions far enough, come round to Adam Smith's opinion that ** a 
small proprietor, who knows every part of his little territory, who 
views it with all the affection which property, especially small 
property, naturally inspires, and who, upon that account, takes 
pleasure not only in cultivating but in adorning it, is generally, of 
all improvers, the most industrious, the most intelligent, and the 
most successful.” Everybody knows that what is nowadays regretted 
in France is not the excessive progress but the stationariness of 
population, and that the predicted pauperization of the people has, 
at all events, not prevented them from paying off, within two years 
after the close of a peculiarly desolating war, two hundred millions 
sterling of war indemnity. Every one likewise who knows anything 
of the matter, Imows also that not gluttony or drunkenness, but too 
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much self-denial as to meat and drink, is one of the faults of peasant 
proprietors; while whoever chooses to inquire may, among other 
equally pertinent facts, discover that the potty freeholders of the 
Channel Islands extort from the soil, over and above what they and 
their families consume, a surplus of produce for tlie subsistence of 
other people three times as large per acre as that obtained by the 
tenants of large estates in England. 

Still, although the virtue of peasant proprietorship in congenial 
circumstances be j)retty generally admitted, there may be in the 
circumstances of Ireland certain peculiarities adverse to the develop- 
ment of that virtue. Past experience has not much to say as to this, 
point, but what little it does say is not particularly encouraging. 
Although, until the Land and Churcli Acts came into operation, 
there may have been literally no peasant proprietors in the full sense 
of the term, there were a good many specimens of a class closely 
analogous, that, namely, of tenants in 2 :)erpctuity or qiiaai perpetuity, 
at fixed rents. Thus, an estate of 26,300 acres at Pellachy, in county 
Derry, was, at different dates in the last century, let on perpetually 
renewable leases to occupiers, originally 210, but subsequently 2,761 
in number, with holdings at present averaging 8 acres each. Early 
in the same century the Limavaddy estate, in the same county, was- 
let on similar terms, and at rents merely nominal, to 13 tenants, since 
multiplied into 68. Sir F. Ilcygatc, speaking from personal know- 
ledge, says that most of the owners of these perjDctuities are noto- 
riously the worst cultivators and in the greatest destitution of any 
in the whole country ; while an equally unimpeachable witness, Mr. 
Bence Jones, says of an entire town-land adjoining his own property 
in county Cork, and held on leases for 2,000 years, that the people 
are not nearly so well off as his own tenants. It is urged, too, that 
the soil and climate of Ireland differ greatly for the worse from those of 
most of the Continental countries in which peasant properties flourish, 
not merely forbidding the culture of the vine, olive, silk, and other 
products which best repay the minute pains of the small husbandman, 
but rendering even corn a very imtrustworthy crop. It is likewise, 
and only too truly, insisted, that there is in Ireland a deplorable lack 
of the traditional industry and skill w^hich in certain other parts of 
the Continent make amends for the niggardliness of nature. Take 
Flanders, for instance, whose earliest colonists found there nothing 
but an expanse of intermingled sand and marsh, which would have 
ruined any one who had attempted reclamation on a large scale, or 
with hired labour, but on which, by reason of its apparently utter 
vrorthlessness, whoever pleased was permitted to squat and to under- 
take its reclamation piecemeal. Only by the incessant toil and 
affectionate tending of generation after generation — that labour of 
love never exhibited except by men working on their own account 
— could the original sand have been converted into the rich mould 
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whose exuberance now strikes every stranger with astonishment. 
The process adopted may still be seen in operation at every stage. 
On either side of the railway which runs eastward along the coast 
from Dunkirk towards Nieuport the tourist notices with amazement, 
dotting here and there the otherwise absolutely naked waste, a bit of 
luxuriant garden ground encircling a neat cottage embosomed in 
trees. The history of each of these veritable oases is that some poor 
fellow or other, most likely a poor fisherman, seated himself there 
and began by building a hut for himself and a sty for a pig, and 
enclosing an acre or two within a wall of sods. Then, having thus 
secured tho sand from being swept off bodily in whirlwinds, he 
thickened it by mixing with it pig’s dung, sea-'weed, fish bones, and 
fish guts, and perhaps by planting it with brushwood, to be cither 
dug in green or used for fuel, and so furnish ashes for manure, until 
the ground acquired substance enough to afford feed for a cow, and 
finally to enable its improver to turn market-gardener, renowned as 
far as Ostend for mealy potatoes. This sort of thing, w^hich may still 
be seen going on in the locality named, and also in the Campino and 
other parts of tho interior of Belgium, went on for centuries all over 
Flanders, educating the people in the same measure as it ameliorated 
the soil. The present race of Flemish husbandmen have inherited, 
together with tho fields created by their forefathers, the habits of 
industry and thrift and the farseeing skill employed in the creation. 
There is not a day nor an hour of daylight in which they may not 
be found ploughing, digging, harrowing, hoeing, manuring, sowing, 
or finally gamering the heterogeneous fruits of their unremitting 
toil, while their children, who ever since early dawn have, except 
during school hours, been on the roads or commons, are carefully 
picking up and depositing in their little carts every particle of those 
precious substances which have been euphemistically described as 
attesting the passage of horses or sheep. The system of husbandry, 
too, bequeathed to and sedulously followed by them, is one from which 
the best English agriculturists have largely borrowed, and might 
fitill borrow with advantage. But it is only too notorious that no 
similar legacies have come down to the Irish peasant. No one will 
work more with a wiU under adequate encouragement, no 'one is 
more quick-witted or readier to learn, but no habits of industry, no 
technical acquirements are his by birthright. His progenitors have 
for many generations been not petty freeholders, the whole produce 
of whose labours and improvements were their own, and who, there- 
fore, were constantly labouring and improving, but rack-rented 
tenants-at-will, who, after working enough to secure for their own 
subsistence as many potatoes as their task-masters chose to leave 
them, would, by working longer or better, have simply gained per- 
mission to choose between submitting to further exactions and being 
summarily tum^ adrift. Naturally they fell into habitaof dawdling 
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over their work and of doing it in the slovenliest fashion, and these 
habits they have bequeathed to their descendants. Moreover, another 
baneful bequest of theirs is assumed to be an incorrigible proneness 
to divide and subdivide territorial possessions among the holders' 
children, so that in Ireland, at all events, whatever might happen 
elsewhere, peasant properties, however small at first, would tend con- 
tinually to become smaller, until the limit was reached at which none 
but paupers could subsist upon them. 

These are considerations whose intrinsic force, irrespectively of 
the weight of authority by which they are pressed, entitle them to 
most serious attention; but the more carefully they are examined, the 
less reason will they bo found to furnish for despairing of the experi- 
ment which Mr. Gladstone's Ministry originated, and which Mr. 
Lefevre's Committee desire to see continued and extended. 

In industrial affairs, as in morals, most people's standard of excel- 
lence is a purely conventional one ; as they see others doing, they 
arc content to do themselves ; taking for granted that the prevalent 
practice must be right, and not dreaming of evolving a higher model 
out of their own inner consciousness. In this way may perhaps be 
partly explained tlie destitution of the perpetuity tenants referred to 
a page or two back. If their lot had been cast in Flanders they 
would have found themselves in the midst of hard-working culti- 
vators, and imitating the examples set them on all sides, would have 
gone on steadily improving their land's condition and their own. 
Ihit in Ireland, and a hundred years ago, almost their only neigh- 
bours must have been lazy, sluttish farmers, with here and there a 
Squire Lumpkin intermixed, whose only ambition, if he had any, 
was to keep the best dogs, horses, and girls in the county. Very 
likely, too, the 210 perjjetuitants at Ballachy among whom 23,300 
acres were originally divided, on coming into possession of something 
like 100 acres each, were disposed to give themselves the airs of 
squireens, and spent more of their time in the hunting-field and the 
alehouse than in looking after their business ; so that, although as 
long as they lived they may have revelled in the sluttish abundance 
of potatoes and buttermilk so graphically described by Arthur 
Young, they can have left behind them little but a few exhausted 
fields to bo divided and sub-divided amongst a progeny trained from 
their birth upward to be if possible more dissolute than their fathers. 
But Irish agriculture and agriculturists have changed sufficiently 
within the last twenty years to warrant our declining to accept such 
a past as augury for the future. Let us turn to specimens of more 
recently created perpetuitants — to some of those who have risen to 
that station with the aid of the Church Acts. One of these, Mr. 
Andrew Degnan, a farmer in county Cavan, told his own story to 
the Committee. He and his father before him had rented 63 acres 
of glebe4and at £30 18s. a year. About forty years ago, during his 
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father’s time, the then vicar left, having been made a bishop, where- 
upon his successor began by doubling the rents all round, promising, 
however, not to raise them again during his incumbency. But 
wliat he had already done was not forgotten by the tenants, who no 
longer “ found the same haste for putting a good crop in the ground,” 
and who, “if a man were seen draining a field, would laugh at him, 
saying that this vicar too would go away and be made a bishop, and 
that then the rent would be raised again.” In 1870 Degnan, hearing 
that under the Church Act tenants would get the privilege of buying 
thoir holdings, set about building a house upon his, which cost him 
£400, and made also some other improvements. In 1874 ho bought 
his farm for £690, paying one-fourth down, “ with a better heart 
than ho had ever before paid money in his life,” and giving a mort- 
^gage for the balance. During the four years which have since 
elapsed he has laid out £180 in building offices, and has bought 
timber and slates in Dublin to build more ; has spent £50 in drain- 
ing, hung a good many iron gates, besides four which he has ready 
to hang, and has made about 330 porches of ditches and quicks. 
Other tenants of his acquaintance on neighbouring glebes who have 
similarly bought, “are carrying on three times the industry there is 
going on upon the adjoining farms to them, working day and night 
to improve the land — on a moonlight night just as well as in day- 
light.” lie calculates that in about five years the land “ will be 
worth twice as much as before, and wdll bear twice as productive a 
crop. He has seen the proof of it. He, for his part, would not take 
£2,000 for the place which has cost him only £090.” Observing 
the change of feeling that has taken place among his fellow pur- 
chasers, he considers that there “never was a grander thing out” 
than the new plan of promoting the purchase of their holdings by 
men who have the money, provided it be carried far enough. “ In 
the first place it would do away wuth the Society business in Ireland, 
such as Fenianism, and so on. It would satisfy the people altogether ; 
the dissatisfied way in which they have been going on would be 
abolished ; they would all be in sympathy with the police and the 
Government.” Having obtained “an interest in the country they 
would study the interest of the Government. They would not wdsh 
that there should bo any war, whereas at present many are just 
praying that it may rise in an hour to cut them off. When they felt 
they had the Government for their protector, then their sympathies 
would lie towards the Government.” 

Mr. Degnan may be a man of sanguine temperament, and may be 
generalizing too hopefully from inadequate particulars, but most of 
what further evidence was given to the Committee on the points touched 
by him was substantially corroborative of his testimony. We “ are 
all proud to be freeholders,” w'rites a man who had bought his farm 
in Donegal, speaking of himjself and those of his neighbours who had 
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done the like. As for improvements I have made a great deal. I 
have built a house forty feet long, and put English slates on ; and for 
quarrying, subsoiling, and draining, and making land out of the 
solid rock, I have laid out as much as would have bought a small 
farm, whereas if I had been paying rent I would have done very 
little.” This case, though admitted to be unusual, is declared not to 
be exceptional, and Mr. O’Brien, by whom it was cited, and who as 
valuer under the Church Commission has personally visited almost 
all the glebes in Ireland previously to sale, and several of them 
since, “ inquiring in different places and wherever he goes how the 
tenants uro getting on, how they have raised the money, and what 
expenses they have been put to,” has found in almost every instance 
that they are perfectly well satisfied with their bargains and busily 
engaged in turning them to account. Of two sample cases mentioned 
by him, the first was that of an estate in Kilkenny, described in 
1860 by Mr. W. S. Trench, Lord Lansdowne’s agent, as “one of the 
worst circumstanced ho had ever seen, consisting of a numerous and 
pauper population, wretchedly housed, and highly rented.” In 1871 
it was bought by the tenants, apparently about twenty-two in 
number, and these were; visited by !Mr. O’Brien a few months ago, 
when he found them “A’cry comfortable,” talking indeed of the 
“ consid(irablo straits to which they had been put to raise money to 
pay for their farms,” but adding that they were “ recovering, very 
much contented and better off than they ever were before.” The 
second case was in county Waterford, a i)roperty where the farms 
were larger iind the tenants stronf/er than usual, and able many of 
them to jJfiy down at on(;e the whole purchase money, or portions 
rangino: from £200 to £600. These new owners were found at the 
beginning of last year very well satisfied with their purchases, and 
making improvements. One was building a good substantial fence 
which would cost a good deal of money ; another had built a large 
range of offices — substantial stone structures with English slated 
roofs, and had also collected a great heap of stones for a new dwelling- 
house, instead of the thatched one in which he was still living. 

This is not a bad beginning ; indeed, things would seem to have 
been going so well hitherto as to leave little more to be desired than 
that a process which has produced such satisfactory results should be 
continued on a wider scale and with accelerated speed. This view of 
the matter, however, might possibly prove deceptive. It need not 
be doubted that proprietary rights such as a minute fraction of the 
Irish peasantry have acquired during the last six years, would, if 
conveyed to the main bod}', stimulate the main body to an assiduous 
industry never yet displayed by them ; but, unaided, they might 
scarcely suffice to impart the technical skill in which that same 
peasantry have as yet been still more obviously deficient. There 
may be no overstrained metaphor in saying with Arthur Young that 
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the magic of property turns sand into gold, but in order to do so tho 
magic requires a practised alchemist. A rack-rented crofter is no 
more likely to be turned into a good farmer by being simply invested 
with the fee simple of his croft, than a street organist to become an 
accomplished musician bj'^ being seated before a grand pianoforte. 
One and the other equally must first learn the capacities of his 
instrument and how to develop them. No doubt a husbandman who 
has not to pay rent must, cwtcrh paribus, be better off than one who 
has, inasmuch as the whole produce of his industry must needs be 
greater than a part, but if this be his sole advantage he may never- 
theless be very badly off. Small properties almost of necessity 
imply small farms, but small farms require small farming, and the 
Irish peasant has still to learn what small farming means. What- 
ever the size of his holding, whether as little as five or as largo as 
fifty acres, he would, if he took a Fleming for his pattern, change 
his present practice altogether. In the one case he would cease to 
depend almost exclusively on potatoes, with perhaps a pig to boot ; in 
the latter he would grow little or no corn ; and in either case he 
would keep little, if any, of his ground under natural grass, but on 
the principle of '‘no cattle, no dung; no dung, no crop,” would 
devote half of it at least to root-crops and artificial grasses for the 
feeding of live stock. Enriching his fields in this way, and ex- 
changing the plough for — or largel}^ supplementing it with — the 
spade, ho could raise quantities of produce that would amaze any one 
but a market-gardener, and maintain quantities of stock at which the 
most successful grazier might well stare. Mr. Kham noticed, forty 
years ago, that a beast for every three acres was a common Flemish 
proportion, and that on very small occupations, where spade hus- 
bandry was used, the proportion was still larger. And I have myself 
counted on one Flemish farm of ten acres four cows, two calves, one 
horse, and two pigs, besides rabbits and poultry ; on a second of thirty- 
eight acres, a bull, six cows, two heifers, and a horse, besides seventy- 
five sheep fed partly on the neighbouring stubbles ; and on a third 
•of thirty-two acres, eight cows, six bullocks, a calf, and four pigs. 

If similar sights have not hitherto presented themselves in Irelaiid, 
it is not nature that is to blame. Besides that the Irish climate, 
though damper and cooler in summer than the Flemish, is warmer 
in winter, its greater dampness is a positive advantage so far as 
forage and roots are concerned, while as to soil that of Ireland 
" produces natural pasture spontaneously, whereas the Flemishhardly 
permits of the natural growth of heather and furze.” It was 
originally mere powdered quartz and flint, through which, until 
thickened by the intermixture of vegetable and animal refuse, water 
ran as through a filtering stone, and which even now, “ after being 
. fertilised by ten centuries of laborious husbandry, does not yield a 
single crop without being manured— a fact unique in Europe.” But 
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in Flanders the perfection of art makes abundant amends for tho 
deficiencies of nature. The spade is never idle in the hands of 
boors whoso proverb boasts of its having proved to them the key of 
a gold mine. Tho cattle are continuously, perhaps too continuously, 
stall-fed. The country people waste no particle of their own 
manure, and eagerly buy up that of the town, instead of allowing it 
to drift into the sea, polluting the rivers on its way. Very varied 
and rapidly succeeding crops keep the ground under tribute through- 
out the year, and every patch of turnip or mangel-wurzel, flax, rape, 
chicory, or cabbages, is as minutely weeded as the tulip and ranun- 
culus beds of an English garden. 

In proof that Irishmen might readily be trained to do all this and 
with equally satisfactory results, we have not merely Flemish, but 
also some, though not much, English experience to appeal to. There 
arc not many peasant proprietors still left in England, but there are 
a few. Though Kentish yeomen have already died, and Cum- 
brian ‘‘ statesmen ” are fast dying out, through ignorance of tho 
means of self-preservation which judicious culture of their little 
freeholds would afford, there may yet be found, scattered here and 
there over the country, some rare specimens of a kindred class ; and 
on behalf of these, some very remarkable evidence was not long ago 
brought forward by a very leading counsel indeed, no other than 
the Timea newspaper, which in 1874 deputed to the Eastern Counties 
ii special correspondent to investigate the causes of the agricultural 
lock-out of that year. The intelligent curiosity of the gentleman 
selected for this duty led him to inquire into matters only incident- 
ally connected with the immediate object of his mission ; and in his 
reports he says a good deal about the peasant farmers, tenants of 
from ten to si'x.ty acres, with whom he came in contact. Of most of 
them he says nothing at all complimentary except in regard to their 
industry ; admitting that they are invariably singularly hard-work- 
ing, he points out that they usually do their work in the wrong way. 
They give their labour without stint, but they put little else into 
the land, and yet subject it to the most exhaustive treatment, some- 
times drawing from it as many as two successive white crops, and 
keeping no live stock except pigs and perhaps a single cow or a blind 
horse or a donkey. Possessing scarcely any capital besides their 
own labour, they do not allow their fields the full benefit even of the 
little they have. Out of one hundred and thirteen tenants in a 
certain Cambridgeshire village, thirty hold loss than ten acres and 
twenty-four others less than twenty acres each ; but of the thirty only 
one, and of the twenty-four only two employ themselves exclusively as 
farmers, all the rest being in addition publicans, brickmakers, shop- 
keepers, carriers, flymen, or occasionally hiring themselves out as 
labourers. Tenants lil^e these, charged as they commonly are with 
one-third more rent than would be exacted from large farmers* 
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“ cramped for want of capital, and farming badly in consequence, 
bard hit by one bad season and ruined by two or three in succession/^ 
and compelled whenever a cow dies to send round the hat for 
subscriptions to buy another, must needs, however hard they work, 
live at least as hardly, and their daily fare is accordingly described 
as consisting of “ black gritty bread, cheese hard as stone, butter 
made of whey'' (a manufacture, by the way, implying peculiar 
ingenuity), “ thin sour beer, and stringy rancid bacon.’' They would 
not be worse off if they changed places with their own labourers, 
and would indeed be decidedly better off if they could exchange 
with some of the labourers on Sir Edward Kerrison’s estate near 
Eye, four hundred of Avhom have one hundred acres divided amongst 
them as allotments, and make far more out of that acreage than 
any single farmer would make.” 

But if this be the general rule as to English peasant farmers, it is 
open to exceedingly significant exceptions. Even among the peasant 
farmers who furnished materials for the foregoing picture was one 
who is described as having managed somehow or other to raise five 
quarters of wheat from a single acre. Another, holding six acres, on 
which he grew wheat, barley, and beans, got no less than six quarters 
of wheat per acre, “ nigh double as much as a large farmer.” A 
third, though paying £11) a year for two acres and a cottage, made 
“ a fair living ” out of his little plot, fair enough to allow of his 
keeping a cart and pony. But the Times^ correspondent met besides 
with a few genuine ])easant proprietors: men who, ‘^beginning with a 
bit of land, had raised themselves from the farm-labourer class into 
positions of fair independence, though at starting they had little 
more than the proverbial 2|d. in their pockets.” One of these, John 
Billet, of Kelsalc, near Saxmundham, deserves to have his story told 
a little in detail. lie had begun life by serving a few years beliind 
the counter, where he saved a good bit of money ; but be was fond 
of rural pursuits, and eagerly read whatever books on husbandry 
came in his way. Meeting one day with some pithy directions in a 
newspaper how to keep a cow and a pig on an acre of land,” and 
soon afterwards with instructions in Cobbett’s Cottage. Economy how 
to do the like on a quarter of an acre, he resolved to put the value of 
these lessons to the test, and accordingly bought two acres of 
^‘beautiful pasture,” which he forthwith began to break up and to 
plant with potatoes, mangel-wurzel, swedes, drumhead cabbages, and 
other vegetables, to the scorn and pity of his neighbours, who were 
quite sure he did not know what he was about. But the laugh was 
turned against the scomers when, very soon afterwards, and while 
only two-thirds of his two acres were as yet broken up, he was seen 
feeding two cows and a heifer, two calves, and two pigs, growing 
three crops of potatoes, beans^ and swedes, or four crops of cabbages, 
wheat, potatoes, and swedes, on the same ground within the year. 
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and sliowing an annual balance sheet with £74 to the good. This 
was in 1847, only five years after his purchase of his little freehold, 
since when he has presumably gone on steadily bettering himself ; 
but even tlieii he could boast of deriving from it “all the good living 
a rational man could desire, all the bread, meat, vegetables, milk, 
butter, &c., which his family, consisting of himself, liis wife, and two 
children, wished for.*' 

Sillet’s case is not unique: it is nearly maleln'd by that of William 
T3eore, of Caine, in Wiltshire, whose sclf-recoi‘(li?d experiences have 
likewise been inscribed in the columns of llic Timea. Ilis first 
holding Avas only half an acre, and was a great h(‘lp to him. He 
then had a family of small children, and Avas Avorking as a farm 
labourer for 8.s'. ^d. a Aveek ; but succeeding afterwards in getting an 
additional acre and a half, he ga\'^c uj) his regular employment, and 
has never had occasion to regret it. lie iioAV occupies three acres, of 
which one is his own, having been purchased eiglit years ago with 
his savings. lie tills the ground entirely with the spade or steel 
fork, but in other respects his practice is j^erhaps scarcely so scien- 
tific as Sillet’s, though it answers cxce(‘diiigly well. ITe usually 
“plants two of his acres Avith potatoes; on tlu' third he grows wheat 
and roots — parsnips, mangels, and sw'edo.s — g(‘n orally some of each. 
The best of his i)otatoos ho sends to market, and with the worse sort 
he fattens betAA^'cii thirty and forty pigs a y(‘ur.’^ Of Avlicat ho lias 
raised at the rate of eighteen sacks an aero, “probably a greater 
quantity than any large farmer in the iioighhourhood, however well 
he might cultivate his land.^' This is “ eiihcr consumed by his 
family or sold, Avhile the slraAV is particularly useful for litter and 
valuable for manure. 

No doubt, English examples like those of Jleere and Sillct are very 
rare, though the former says that there are in his neighbourhood 
many persons occupying no more land than himself, and benefiting 
similar!}'' by the possession. But for the purpose for Avhich they arc 
here cited, two cases are as good as a thousand. The moral desired 
to be draAvn from them is, that if in England small farms are com- 
monly failures, it is because they are scarcely ever cultivated in the 
right way ; that small farms require a special mode of culture, and 
that if the proper mode be adopted, they may be6omo in the British 
Islands, as well as on the Continent, far more productive than the 
best large farms, far more productive, too, of precisely thoflo things 
which we most need and which it is most indispensable to raise at home; 
not, perhaps, of corn, which, however, can be got quite as good and 
cheap from abroad, nor of mutton, for sbeep to bo kept in health 
require an occasional run over a wide stretch of poorish land, but far 
more of beef, pork, milk, butter, kitchen vegetables, poultry, and 
eggs. To object that Sillet and Bcero “ are not and never were 
peasant farmers,*' because, forsooth, they are men of exceptional 
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character^ is surely to beg tbo whole question in very arbitrary and 
invidious fashion. In what are they exceptional ? Jfot in industry 
or thrift. In those respects we may boldly say that we “ have within 
the realm ten thousand good as they.” What really distinguishes 
them from their fellows is their modicum of agricultural science ; 
but this would be no distinction beyond sea. Sillet has told us what 
are tho rules he follows. Here they are, and they read like extracts 
from the Flemish code : — 

“ ‘ Never lot tho cow out of the cowhouse; carry her foot! and water to her. 
Do not keep a foot of ground on pasture. Dig your land, instead of ploughing 
it. Throw away nothing that can bo turned into manure. Koop your land 
well weeded. Collect a largo dunghill. Curry tlio cows once a day ’ (Sillet 
curries his pigs as well as hia cows). ‘ Curofiilly colUiCt rushes, potato- stalks, 
and weeds before they seed, for tho cows* litter.* Sillet, moreover, grows beans 
between hia potatoes, and wheat between bis cabbages, dibbling the wheat 
eight inches apart, and reaps as much of it as ifnotliing else were grown there.** 

What is there here beyond the average Ilritish understanding ? 
What that the Irish cottier could not or would not do if ho were 
taught; and where the difficulty of teaching him ? Professor Daldwin, 
who, as Chief Inspector of Agricultural Schools, has superintendence 
of a model farm at Glasncvin, of five acres, w'hich is cultivated wdth 
spade and hoc by one man and one boy, and the gross produce of 
which amounts to eight times the rent, testifies to tho results of an 
attempt made during Lord Spencer’s viceroyalty to encourage small 
farmers by offering them prizes — results so remarkable as to persuade 
him that the same plan, tried upon an adequate number of peasant 
proprietors, might in ten years entirely revolutionise Irish agricul- 
ture. Nor will the Professor’s confidence appear excessive if it he 
considered that each of the supposed peasant proprietors might servo 
as an agricultural schoolmaster, teaching his tenant neighbours by 
example ; while, if popular treatises like Cobhett’s Cottage Economy 
were introduced as text-books into the national schools, each of these 
latter might ijyso facto be converted into an agricultural school, im- 
parting the theoretical elements of an improved husbandry, which 
the scholars would subsequently have every inducement to put into 
practice. 

As to one danger which there might seem to bo peculiar reason 
for apprehending in Ireland, the latest evidence is, on the whole, 
decidedly reassuring. Among the witnesses examined by tho 
Committee there is very general concurrence of opinion that tho 
old tendency to excessive subdivision is fast dying out, and is even 
being replaced by a tendency towards consolidation. The peasant’s 
standard of comfort has greatly risen of late years ; “ once he was 
content to live on a few potatoes, now tho bread-cart calls daily at 
his door.” Formerly, however small the father’s holding, his sons, 
having nothing else to look to, eagerly seized upon each his 
fragment, albeit aware that he could not live and could only starve 
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upon it ; now they have corao to feel that there is no good to be 
got out of too small a bit of land, and prefer to seek their fortunes 
in America or Australia. Fathers, too, however little they may 
mind cutting up a landlord’s land, don’t like cutting up their own, 
preferring to leave it all to one of their children, and to portion off 
rest. “I have not made my will yet,” said Dcgnan, the fifty- 
acre freeholder already quoted, because I don’t want to die yet; 
but if I were to die to-morrow I should leave my whole farm to one 
child, charged with portions for the others.” Moreover, purchasers 
under the Church or Land Act are strictly forbidden to subdivide 
until the entire price is paid, and man}” may bo expected to die 
within the thirty odd years allowed for the payment, a period long 
enough to foster in their children habits directly opposed \o tlie 
pronenoss to subdivision formerly generated by the improvidence of 
destitution. 

The principal aim of these pages has been to show what abundant 
warrant Mr. Lefovre’s Committee have for recommending further 
legislative action for the purpose of bringing about a moderate 
intermixture of small proprietors with the main body of small 
tenants ; and, bo it observed, it is only a moderate intermixture 
which their proposals are either designed or calculated to effect. 
Of the 20,000 or so of estates into which Ireland is at present 
divided, a very considerable proportion may charitably be assumed 
to bo sufficiently unencumbered to bo likely to continue in the same 
families for generations to come ; and of the .1*800,000 worth of 
land, representing about 40,000 acres, which, on an average, come 
annually under the hammer, a full half may, in all probabilit}% be 
bought by outsiders, ambitious of promotion to the squirearchy; 
while of the tenant purchasers, to judge from the experience of the 
last six years, more than a fifth will be occupiers of 100 acres or 
upwards each, only a seventh occupiers of less than 10 acres, all the 
rest occupiers of between 10 and 100 acres. The number, therefore, 
who would be called peasants in the usual sense of the term will not 
bo large. No one, indeed, expects, and scarcely any one wishes, 
more than one in five of the smaller landholders to be converted into 
landowners by the operation of the Bright clauses ; and whoever 
thinks this an excessive proportion should still recognise the neces- 
sity of accepting things as they actually are, and the wisdom of 
making the best of them. There arc actually in Ireland between 
500,000 and 600,000 small tenants. There they are, and cannot 
be got rid of. They can neither be raised to the height of the East 
Lothian farmer nor reduced to the old level of the Dorsetshire hind. 
Now, however prejudiced he be against the petty proprietor, every 
one must admit him to be a less objectionable animal than the 
equally petty tenant. Cfsteria paribus, he is sure to be more active, 
more thrifty, bettor off in every way — a betted husbandman, and a 
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better subject. To assist, then, a moderate proportion of Irish 
peasants to rise to the rank of proprietor would at worst be only to 
choose the less instead of the greater evil. If the experiment totally 
failed no permanent harm would be done. Things would, at any 
rate, be no worse than before ; while, if its success corresponded with 
the hopes of its advocates, the result might bo nothing short of the 
regeneration, social and political, of Great Britain’s sister island. 

Let mo briefly recapitulate some of the gains involved in so happy 
a consummation. The meanest hind, seeing about him a series of 
stepping-stones by which he might gradually rise higher and higher 
in the social scale, would no longer ask wherefore he should give up 
whiskey and tobacco, or why, since he never could be better off than 
ho was, he should not at once take Biddy. Tie would have motive 
enough for saving all ho could out of his harvest money in order to 
buy a rood of land, and for going on working like a horse, and saving 
more and more, first to make the rood an acre, and then to multiply 
the acre by five, ten, and twenty. Yel, though saving, he would 
take good care not to starve himself. Paddy has quite enough of 
likeness to John Bull to prevent his doing that. lie would be sure 
to improve his diet as he got the means, and, working better, in pro- 
portion as he was better fed, would get more and more out of his 
land. And in what shape would he get it ? Well, in great measure, 
provided only he put in practice the agricultural science with wliich 
wo assume him to have become tinctured, in precisely that shape in 
which the public most needs it. Sending to market at least thrice 
as many beasts as are as yet sent from any equal Irish acreage, our 
regenerated Irish peasants might bring down the price of meat from 
the extravagant height at which we are all grumbling to a point at 
which foreign importers would be unable to compete, and from which 
rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease would hold aloof. Here are 
social considerations coming so directly homo to every one’s busi- 
ness and belly that it might be superfluous to dilate on the political 
advantage of turning many myriads of law-breakers into law-keepers 
— nay, of obtaining in them an extra and unpaid police force. 

I had hoped to be able to examine briefly the practical conclusions 
arrived at in the Committee’s final report, and to contrast them with 
the bolder suggestions offered in a draft report submitted to the 
Committee by Mr. Lefevro, as Chairman, which, although rejected, 
was rejected by a majority of one only. Not having left myself 
space to do this, I am glad to find that my omission has been amply 
supplied by Mr. Lefevre, who has just reprinted both reports and 
prefaced them with an incisive commentary, in a pamphlet entitled 
“ The Working of the Bright Clauses of the Irish Land Act,” ^ which 
no one interested in the subject should fail to read. 

. W. T. Thornton. 

(l) Dublin : xUcxandcr Robertson. 



BURMA. 

Thkue arc few things more extraordinary in the annals of the world 
than the history of our political relations with nuti\c piiiicts in t i- 
JOast. In India the growth of British power was supported hy a 
system of subsidiary alliancc.s. When the old \ear8 wilh Indian 
princes had been brought to a close, about the year 1M8, the Biitis i 
(jovcruincnt found itself pledged to maintain the nati%e powusiu 
their respective territories. It guarded against their making war 
upon each other, or carn'ing on any political negotiations .inmnj,st 
themselves, excepting through the medium of its own political ofheers. 

It rigidly prohibited all communication whatever wilh any foreign 
nation, European or Asiatic. It pul. a stop for ever to an objection 
able practice which luid grown up during the eighteenth century, 
under which native princiis had taken French and other Euiopc;an 
officers into their .service, for the purpo.so of drilling their anuie.s m 
the same waiy that the East India tlompany’s ollieers had drilled tlie 
English Soiioys. 

In dealing with Burma, no subsidiary alliance was ever contem- 
plated. In the earlier years of British ascendancy, the King o 
Burma w'us always regarded as an independent sovereign, whom it 
was desirable lo'iiropitii.te hy any and every means in our power. 
This fiction of treating the semi-barharian monarch as superior to 
the English authorities at Calcutta and Madras was kept up, with 
some exceptions, throughout the period which preceded the first 
Burmese war of 1824-20, During the interval of nearly thirty 
years which separates the first and second Burmese wars, there were 
no cordiiil relations between the two states. 

The present state of political relation.s with Burma has no connec- 
tion whatever wdth the old diplomacy of the eighteenth century. It 
belongs to an entirely new era ; it has grown out of the second 
Burmese war, and is in fact the result of that war. In 1853 i o 
King of Burma refused to sign any treaty, and the then aovernor- 
Gencral, Lord Dalhousie, finding that the King was impracticable, 
declared that he did not want a treaty ; that a treaty with such a 
potentate would not be worth the paper on which it was written. 
He accordingly ignored the King, and by a notification dated lort 
William, 30th June, 1853, issued his own proclamation of peace; 
annexing at the same time the valuable province of Pegu, and fixing 
on his own authority a parallel of latitude to be the lino of frontier 
between British and Bunneso territories. The consequence was, 
that the Empire of Burma, which had once commanded the greater 
part of the eastern cosist of the Bay of Bengal, was reduced to the 
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condition of an inland power, and shut up in the upper valley of the 
Irawadi river. 

The second Ilurmcse war of 1852-53 was much more efibetive than 
that of 1824-26, but was unfortunately brought to a premature 
close. On neither occasion did we take due advantage of our 
concpiest. In 1826, and again in 1853, it would have been an 
easy task to reduce the King of Burma to the condition of a 
feudatory prince, maintained by a subsidiary alliance, like the 
princes of India. Of late years the British Government seem to 
have awakened to a sense of their omission. They have striven to 
obtain by diplomacy in time of peace the commanding attitude of a 
paramoimt power in Upper Burma, which could only have been 
legitimately obtained by force of arms ; and now a third Burmese 
war is by some considered imminent. 

Since the death of the late King of Burma cionsiderable anxiety 
has been caused by reports that several small forts, which within the 
last few years have been constructed at certain commanding points 
on the Irawadi river under the supervision of an Italian engineer 
officer, had been armed with guns, and that the new occupant of the 
throne had been surrounding himself w'ith counsellors notorious for 
their hostility to the English. Later telegrams, too, conveying 
statements of further warlike preparations, and information that the 
Indian Government had, under the present precarious condition of 
affairs, thought fit to more than double the numerical strength of the 
military force ordinarily maintained in British Burma, together 
with sensational accounts of atrocities said to have been committed 
by the new refjime, are certainly not, to those unacquainted with the 
Burmese, of a nature to allay the previous misgivings. 

The late King, whose name when a child was Moung-lwon, but 
since his accession to the throne has been known by his royal titles 
only, it being a Burmese theory that the name of a king is too 
sacred to be uttered, is officially reported to have died on the 
2ud October last. His death, however, is believed to have taken 
place early in the previous month, and to have boon concealed by 
the Ministers in order that arrangements might be completed for 
securing the accession to the throne of the young Thce-bau Prince, 
the favourite amongst all the King's numerous sons of his chief 
survivijig queen, the Alay-nan-dau Phura. She, since the death 
in November, 1876, of the King's principal queen and half-sister, the 
Nama-dau Phura, has possessed great power and influence. ' 

On the 19th September a proclamation, purporting to have pro- 
ceeded from the King, was published in Mandalay installing his 
** royal son," the Thee-bau Meng, Icng-she Meng, or Crown Prince, 
and describing him as “ well versed in the Bee-da-gat thoon-bon," 
or three great divisions of the Buddhist Scriptures, and ^‘having 
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completed his cdueation by passing three first-class examinations 
with degrees of honour/^ On the same day that the proclamation 
was issued tlio Thee-baii-SEcng took up his residence near the Illwot- 
dau, or Sujireme Court, situated within the Palace enclosure ; and on 
the 2iid October, the declared date of the King’s death, he removed 
to the Eoyal Paluci', on the steps of which were assembled the 
Ministers of State, wlio delivered over to him the White Umbrella, 
the symbol of Burmese sovereignty — a ceremony equivalent to 
proclaiming him King. 

The King’s obsequies were solemnised on th(^ 7tli October, a fact 
which goes far to prove that his death actually occurred some time 
previous to its official notification. A King’s body is always 
embalmed, and lies in state for, at least, ii month, and it is very 
improbable indeed that, a Burmese precedent of ancient standing 
was deimrtcd from in this instance. A description of the cere- 
monies connected with a Burmese royal funeral may ho not unin- 
teresting. 

The funeral took place within the inner Palace enclosure, and 
the procession from the Palace comracncod with seven larger ehqdiaiits 
with gold-plated castles on their backs, in which were plac(‘d lancc'S 
and shields. These represented the parapliernalia of ancicjit times. 
Then came hcai'ers of vessels and other objects symbolical of agri- 
culture. A huge red catafalque containing an empty coffin borne 
on men’s shoulders followed, and in its wake a band of musicians 
carried sitting on ornamenta] stands. After the band ciinio ilie Chief 
Ministers of State, preceding two long lines of white-clad ladies of 
the Palace pulling, by means of ropes covered witli white muslin, a 
truck on which the King’s body was laid, sheltered by twelve large 
white umbrellas hold over it by royal pages. The chief surviving 
Queen, the Alay-nan-dau Phura, was next to the truck, and as tlio 
procession passed on, a scarlet cloth wdiicli had been spread on tlio 
ground for the ladies to walk upon was rolled up. ( )n the arrival of 
the truck in front of the enclosure round the pagoda built for the 
reception of the body, the ladies of the Palace and the Ministers took 
their seats in booths which had been erected for them. All were 
dressed in white, the mourning colour, without ornaments of any kind. 
After a short pause two lines of soldiers in red and green uniforms, 
armed with muskets and fixed bayonets, advanced from thc^Pahwie, 
and between them came the young King, clad in a garment entirely 
covered with small plates of silver, with a conical head-dress of the 
same material, and seated on a splendid golden throne borne by 
sixty bearers. Four maids-of-honour knelt, two before and two 
behind him, on a lower stage of the throne, with hands joined as in 
adoration. His procession halted in front of the pagoda gateway, 
where a long addtess in Pali was read to him, which concluded by 
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begging for jjermission that tho obsequies of the late King might be 
proceeded with. This took about a quarter of an hour, when his 
throne was turned round, and he was borne back to the Palace. 

When he had disappeared, the Chief Queen arose from her place, 
accompanied by her own immediate attendants and the Ministers, 
and the corpse, amid sounds of wailing, was placed in its coflin and 
carried within the funeral enclosure, and bricked up in the vault of tlie 
pagoda which had been prepared for it. No cremation of the body 
took place. Within the enclosure was placed an iron gilt grating 
rcscmhling that of a cremation furnace, and around it stood bellows 
formed of largo wooden tubes with pistons, usually employed to 
excite tho lire on such occasions ; but all these, it was stated, were 
only intended to bo used symbolically. 

The late King spent many years of his early life as a Buddhist 
monk, and in 18o3 was suddenly taken from the seclusion of a 
monastery to sit upon the throne of Burma. In personal character 
he was amiable and kind, and according to his light, religious. II is 
reign of over a quarter of a century was not disgraced by wanton 
atrocities and wild excesses, and he was less debased and corrupt (‘d 
by the absolute despotism which he was doomed to exercise, than 
any of his predecessors. In his anxiety, however, to increase his 
revenue, he established several royal monopolies and vexatious 
imposts, which rendered his financial system very oppressive, inter- 
fered with trade, and impoverished his people. He fully appreciated 
our power, which he attempted to countei’poisc by sending erubassief^ 
to several of the courts of Kuropc with oilers to form ti-eaty 
alliances. During his reign few misunderstandings of any conse- 
quence occurred with the British Government. Indirect opposition 
Avas occasionally shown to reasonable demands made upon him for 
the benefit of both countries ; but when it Avas thought fit to 
advance these firmly he gave Avay, and was always most careful 
to avoid any possibility of an open rupture. 

After the Auolcnt death of his brother the Crown Prince in 186G, 
the late King Avas averse to appoint a successor to the throne,, and 
gave as his reason that he Avished to avoid the danger of exciting a 
premature ambition in the young mind of one of his sons, and also 
of producing factions among his numerous children in opposition 
both to himself and his nominee. No law of primogeniture exists 
among the Burmese, and tho King, who is the fountain of all 
honour, may appoint Avhom he pleases to succeed him. Shortly 
previous to his fatal illness it AV’as believed he intended that his son, 
the Nyoung-yan Meng, should bo his successor; but, if so, his 
wishes have been set aside by a Palace intrigue, or ho was induced 
by his favourite Queen to change his mind in his last moments. 
The Nyoung-yan Meng .has arrived at tho mature age of thirty- 
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four, and is well known for his good disposition and moderate 
views. Ilis aceession would have given general satisfaction, and 
had he succeeded to the throne, he w'ould probably have had a 
better chance of holding his own, than the comparatively speaking 
unknown youth who has become King. 

Some days previous to the promulgation of the royal edict pro- 
claiming the Thce-baii Meng Crown Prince, orders were issued in 
tlic name of tlie late King summoning all the royal princes to attend 
at the Palace. Many of them obe^xd the summons; but some, 
dreading treachery, excused themselves on one pretence and another. 
Amongst these latter were the Njxung-yan Meng and his younger 
brother, the Moung-ok Jleng, who, on the rec.eipt of a second 
message insisting upon their iniinodiate iittcndance, look refuge witli 
their families at the British Il(isidency. The princes who obeyed 
the summons were all put under restraint at once, and tlie others 
who evaded it for the time liave, it is believed, with the above two 
exceptions, all been subsequently arrested, and several of them put 
to death. 

(jreat and repeated eiforts were made by the Burmese Oovornniciit 
to induce the British llesident, Mr. Shaw, to give up the two fugi- 
tive princes; but, having once given them the protection t)f the 
British flag, ho very ])roperly refused to do so ; and on the Mtli of 
Novomhor he succeeded in dispatching them by a British steamer to 
llangoon, wlicre they arrived safely, and were at once sent on to 
Calcutta. The Alay-nan-dau Piiura, being under the impression that 
her favourite’s throne Avas in jeopardy as long as the Nyoiing-yan 
]Meng was at large, Avas most anxious to obtain })osscssion of tlie 
fugitives, and, it is said, Avas prepared to go any lengths to attain li(*r 
object, even that of attacking the British licsidcney ; but fortu- 
nately, OAving to the wise counsels of the Prime Minister, the Keiig- 
AAxn Mcng-gyee, its precincts Avcrc not invaded. 

’riio two princes Avoro fortunate in effecting their escape at tlio 
time they did, as at least one, the elder of the two, AA'ould in all pro- 
bability liaAX met tlie same fate at the hands of tlioir lialf-brothcr 
as the Mekhra Meng and other more prominent of the late King’s 
sons are reported to liavo done. It has been the invariable practice, 
even at the peaceful accessions of new sovereigns — and tho people of 
no nation in the world arc greater sticklers for precedent, or more 
conservative and tenacious of old customs than the Burmese — fur 
every person who, it is thought, might possibly bo dangerous to tho 
rule of the new King, or obnoxious in any way, to be put to death. 
On the accession of the Pagan Meng, who was deposed by his half- 
brother, the late King, in 1853, ho executed, amongst many others, 
his brother, the Prince of Promc, with five of his sons, and one of 
his father’s queens, Itfigether with all their relations, and shortly 
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after that made a holocaust of another brother, the Taroup-mau 
Meng, with his family and all his household, ainoimthig in number 
to upwards of one hundred persons. Tho late King had a gre^at 
character for humanity, and fewer executions took place on his 
jujcession to the throne than had over been known before ; but still 
scvcjral princes and public officers were executed under his orders. 

The late King had no sons by his principal queen, the Kama- dau 
l^hura, or by the Alay-nan-dau Phura, and the whole of his nume- 
rous male progeny are by inferior wives or concubines. The Thee- 
bau Meng is nineteen years of age, and possesses in the fullest 
degree that curious combination of bounce and timidity so peculiar 
to tho Burmese character. He has married the two daughters of 
the Alay-nan-dau Phura, who is believed to have been chiefly 
instrumental in placing him on the throne, and ho is sure of her 
support; but the kingdom has been constantly exposed to palace 
revolutions: and unless he continues to bo upheld by tried and 
practical ministers, such as tho Keng-won and Ma-gway Meng-gyees, 
lie is liable to be deposed at any moment, and another sovereign set 
up in his stead. He has undertaken the rolv of a reformer, or it has 
been assumed for him by his Ministers. It is a difficult part to 
play amongst so conservative a people, and outbreaks will doubtless 
occur. He ajppears to have already offended tho priesthood, to whom 
the late King was most generous in his offerings, by reducing their 
allowances, and they consequently predict all kinds of unpleasant 
things which are to happen to him. 

Besides the Kyoung-yan Meng, there arc four other sons of the late 
Jving residing under our protection, namely, the liCm-beng, Meng- 
gon, Meng-gon-doing, and Moung-ok JIcngs, all of whom have 
equal, and in the case of the two former, what may bo considered 
superior claims to the throne, over those of the Thee-bau Meng ; the 
Lcm-bcng Meng more especially so, as he is a son of the Kanoung 
Meng, tlie late Crown Prince by (if I mistake not) a daughter of 
King Tharawadi, and is therefore of royal blood on both sides. 
Moreover, on the late King's accession he entered into a solemn 
compact with the Crown Prince, who was his elder brother by tho 
same mother, and to whose influence and exertions he chiefly owed 
his crown, to the effect that on his death the Crown Prince or one of 
his sons should succeed to the throne in preference to his (the King's) 
descendants. The Crown Prince was murdered on the 2nd August, 
1866, by the Meng-gon and Meng-gon-doing princes, at the instiga- 
tion, as they themselves state, of their late father, who regretted the 
powers he had delegated to his brother, and had become both jealous 
of and alarmed at his influence. This statement was emphatically 
denied by the late King, and how far it may be true is difficult to 
determine. The late King certainly gave some grounds for the 
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allegation by shortly afterwards imprisoning the whole family of his 
late brother, and suddenly ordering them off* to execution, from which- 
fate, with the exception of the eldest son, the Pudyne Meng, who 
had been executed before the reprieve arrived, they were only saved 
by the interposition of the then British Besident, Major Sladen. 

The young King may be said to have commenced his reign well, 
bj’' remitting several monopolies, and no less than twenty-seven 
different A'^exatious taxes Avhich tended to paralyse the commerce of 
the country, lletrenchments have been made in some dci)artments 
of the State, and divers expensive government works, such as the 

building of the great Yan-geng-doung pagoda, have been stopped. 
Portions, too, of the Crown jewels have also, it is said, been sold or 
mortgaged, in order to raise money to pay up long-standing arrears 
duo to the l*alace guards and other troops, and the salaries of govern- 
ment servants who liave been discharged. 

A special envoy lias also been despatched to the Viceroy witli a 
view, it is believed, of renewing the first two clauses of the treiity 
whi(di, after some lengthy negotiations, I concluded Avilh the late 
King on the ‘Jotli October, 1 8(57, and proposing additional favourable 
terms to this treaty. The Iavo clauses in (piestion ref(T to a uniform 
import and export duty of five per cent, ad calorom on all goods and 
merchandise passing between Jlritish and Burmese territory, and 
Avere to remain in force for a period of ten years, coinmeiiciug from 
the first day of tbo Burmese year 1229, corresponding with the 
Kith April, 1867. Since the expiration of that period, though no 
alteration has been made in this duty, a disinclination was shown to 
enter into any further fixed arrangement. 

lie has, too, but not until after some considerable discussion and 
demur, conceded the right of the British Government to place a 
military guard of adequate strength at the disposal of the llcsidcnt 
at Mandalay, and the Assistant llcsidcnt at Bhumo, the details of 
Avhich are in course of amicable arrangement between the Resident 
and the Ministers. This measure is necessary not only to uphold the 
position of these officers in external marks of rank and consequence, 
but also to protect them from personal risks, from Avhich, by nature 
of the frequent emeutes that occur in the country, the Burmese 
Government may sometimes bo unable to guard them. 

There would appear, therefore, to be every inclination on the part 
of the new King and his Ministers to introduce reforms into the 
government of the country, and to meet our wishes in every possible 
way in their power, and our position at Mandalay ought to be 
stronger now, if judiciously taken advantage of, than over it has 
been since we have been brought into contact with the Burmese. 
The people of Burma, however, are altogether a different people 
from the inhabitants of. India, and form a total contrast to them in 
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habits and disposition, and we may possibly labour under some 
difficulty in fully realising the advantages of our po«!iitioii from the 
fact of our being represented at Mandalay during a critical period by 
an officer who is entirely unacquainted with the manners, customs, 
and language of the people, and of the court to which ho has been 
accredited, and is consequently at the mercy of an interpreter. Mr. 
Shaw is undoubtedly a very able man, well versed in the ways and 
languages of Central Asia, and it seems strange to have transported 
him to a new sphere, where his former experiences, so eminently 
useful in his own field of action at Leh and in Kashgar, arc utterly 
thrown away. 

With so sensitive and impulsive a people as the Burmese, no 
forecast of events can well be made. The King’s knowledge of 
the liicts that five of his brother princes are living under our protec- 
tion, any one of whose claims to the monarchy could be support ed 
if we thouglit fit, and that we are infinitely the stronger of the 
two, should enable us to gain peacefully any ends which the force of 
circumstances require him and his people, in their own interests, to 
yield to our more advanced civilisation. But, as stated above, much 
depends on the manner in which the situation is gauged, and the 
shape in which our preponderating influence is used. As regards 
the King of Burma taking the initiative in any aggressive move- 
ment against our territories, the contingency seems lo mo so im- 
probable, that it is not worthy of any serious discussion. Wo liave 
already taken from the Burmese the most valuable half of their, 
territory ; and from what they have previously experienced, they 
have much greater cause to apprehend such an event from us, tlian 
we from them. They have some reason, therefore, for making pre- 
parations against us accordingly. 

The Burmese have no regular army, so to speak. In case of war 
an army is formed from levies raised in the diflerent districts of the 
kingdom, the officials of which become their commanders. No dis- 
tinction exists between civil and military services, and tr<*asurcrs and 
judges arc expected to take command of troops. Such an army is a 
mere rabble. It is without any discipline or military virtue, and is 
formidable only to the petty tribes and nations in the neighbourhood. 
Tlie late King occasionally employed Europeans to drill his guards 
at Mandalay, but a very small amount of success attended his efforts 
in that direction. 

A chronic desire exists in a certain section of Anglo-Indian 
society for the annexation of the remaining portion of Burma. A 
collision is very easily got up ; but any attempt at further extension 
of our territory in that direction, especially with our hands full as 
they are at present, would be a mistake both politically and financially, 
and is intensely to be deprecated. Lord Dalhousie - in his Notifi- 
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cation before alluded to, in speaking of the Province of Pegu, 
remarked that “ we hold in the easy grasp of our hand the kernel 
of the Burmese Empire.’’ And this kernel, I may remark, with 
its extraordinary commercial and producing activity, pays more than 
double the amount of revenue, rated on population, of that pro- 
vided by any Province or Presidency of India, and after all pro- 
vincial expenses are paid yields a handsome surplus to the Imperial 
exchequer. Its lino of frontier with Burma, though far from being 
a scientific,” or theoretically perfect one, has its outposts connected 
by electric telegraph, and is easily accessible from its base both by 
rail and river. If this frontier is once passed, we could not pause 
before we had annexed the whole country up to the borders of China, 
involving a very heavy expense, both in the present and future, and 
bringing us into contact with tribes of various types inhabiting those 
extensive mountain regions, who would not improbably prove as 
difficult to manage as those on our North-West frontier. 

It w'ould, too, be full of possible danger and complication from our 
being brought into immediate contiguity with China, on a portion of 
her frontier where she has already shown extreme jealousy, and 
has more or less baffled our endeavours to push our commerce. 
Moreover, China has always considered Burma to be a tributary, and 
the country is so described in their various histories. The Kings of 
Burma, though pretending to deny their feudatory condition, have 
always been in the habit of sending embassies with presents of 
various kinds to the Court of Pekin ; an act which in eastern nations 
is always considered as a confession of inferiority. 

Albert Fytche. 
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If it were wanted practically to reinforce the arguments advanced 
in these pages a month ago, in favour of the establishment of an 
equitable and politic understanding between English and Irish 
Liberalism, it would bo enough to point to what took place in the 
House of Oommons on the night of March the 13th. There were 
supplies to bo voted and estimates to be passed, yet for five long 
hours nothing was done because Mr. O’Donnell arrested the dispatch 
of public business by an elaborate and prolix speech on a motion of 
which he had previously given notice, and which was followed by a 
considerable discussion. There was absolutely nothing reprehensible, 
nothing not perfectly legitimate and respectable in Mr. O’Donnell’s 
contention. His argument was for the most part strictly logical, 
and the answer of the Attorney-General for Ireland was only so far 
successful as it was an evasion of the real issue. In Scotland, and 
to all intents and purposes in England, denominational education is 
subsidized by the State. What is done for the varieties of dogmatic 
Protestantism in these parts of the United Kingdom we refuse to 
do for Roman Catholicism in Ireland : and the solo explanation which 
is given of this refusal is that the alleged impartiality of the Imperial 
Government in the matter of educational assistance to all forms of 
Christianity in Ireland is much better for the general interests of a 
mainly Roman Catholic population. 

It is not, however, with the abstract justice of Mr. O’Donnell’s 
demand that wo arc concerned, but with' the effect which the incon- 
venient contingency of such demands, supplemented by such discus- 
sions as that of a fortnight ago must have upon the dispatch of 
Parliamentary business. The Resolution which the House of Com- 
mons has passed against obstruction is manifestly inoperative. There 
was nothing of obstruction in tho technical sense in the debate on 
Mr. O’DonneU’s motion ; none the less it answered the purpose of 
obstructing. Such obstructive incidents we may always expect so 
long as an understanding is not arrived at between the leaders of the 
Irish members and the leaders of Parliament. As we showed last 
month, the only EngHsh politicians who can hope to conduct suc- 
cessfully such negotiations are the chiefs of Liberalism. Mr. Butt’s 
health has apparently improved ; but his illness has been much more 
serious than was generaRy known, and it is exceedingly impro- 
bable that he will again take an active part in the affairs of St. 
Stephen’s. We are thus brought back to the question: What 
specific modus vivendi will English LiberaUsm devise with Mr. 
PameU or Mr. Mitchell H^ry^ or whoever else Mr. Butt’s successor 
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may be ? Sir William Harcourt made a carefully prepared speech on 
the night of Mr. O^Donnell’s motion, which was evidently intended 
as a bid for an Irish alliance on the educational basis.' “As the 
Government,’^ ho said, “ has established in England denominational 
education, ho thought it would be unfair on the part of a Protestant 
majority to refuse to Irish Catholics denominational education. 
When the Irish members brought forward clearly their views on the 
demands of the Irish Catholics respecting University Education, he 
would assure them those views would receive his most careful and 
respectful attention, because he did not think any one would avoid 
seeing that the university education given in Dublin and the tiucen's 
Colleges had not answered the practice.” It seems more probable 
that the best opening for joint action is in a very different quarter; 
tlio solution of a problem at once pressing, popular, and purely 
secular — the tenure and transfer of land. 

Much else that has taken place in Parliament during the past month 
is suggestive of the helplessness of Englisli Liberalism for decisive 
political action, so long as it does not command the co-operation of 
Irish Liberalism. Two motions for increasing the electorate of the 
United Kingdom, by very different methods, have been considered 
in the House of Commons. Yet widely different as are Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s resolution for assimilating the county to the borough franchise, 
and Mr. Courtney’s motion for bestowing the political suffrage on 
widows and spinsters who are ratepayers, they are not without cer- 
tain general resemblances. Both are proposals for the lateral rather 
than the vertical extension of the franchise. An existing principle 
is applied to a wider area in each instance ; in neither, so far as the 
qualification for the political suffrage is concerned, can it bo said that 
a new principle is introduced. Both again are equaHjr characteristic 
of certain dominant political tendencies of our time. There arc three 
distinct movements which in the sphere of statesmanship and govern- 
ment may on all sides be observed. One is the movement in the 
direction of the simplification of political force ; the second is in the 
direction of its economy ; the third, closely allied to the second, in 
the direction of its organization. Government is rendered more 
8imply> as undoubtedly it is more purely democratic, by the growing 
concentration of executive power in a single elective assembly, which 
will ere long faithfully represent the entire people. . Again, political 
force is organized and economized by the agency of those processes 
which are now in general operation, and which have ^as their aim 
the extraction of an increased amount of political energy from the 
body politic, and its exercise with a guaranteed maximum of effect. 
The latter is the object of all such organizations as the Caucus, aU 
associations whose purpose it is to secure that the suffrage of the 
individual voter shall mean more, and shall obtain more. The former 
quality' is equally inherent in the two causes respectively identified 
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on the present occasion with the names of Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. 
Courtney. Mr. Courtney aims at causing whatever there may be of 
political virtue innate in, or acquired by, the women of England, to 
make its influence felt upon the government and legislation of the 
people. Mr. Trevelyan would do the same thing for the peasantry 
of England. 

Curiously enough, one of the strongest arguments, and one of the 
least insisted on in the House of Commons during the debate of 
Tuesday, March 4, in favour of the establishment of household 
suffrage in counties, may be discovered, mtitaUa mutandis, in an 
expression of Mr. Trevelyan’s most able and resolute opponent, Mr. 
Courtney, applied by its author to the political emancipation of 
female ratepayers. Those of the rural labouring class who, in one 
sense, want the franchise least, are those who, in another sense, want 
it most. In other words, if the household vote is not an imperious 
political necessity to the English peasant, he should no longer be 
permitted to dispense with its stimulating and educating force. It 
may be just as desirable, as Mr. Lowe on a memorable occasion said, 
to instruct our political masters, but as power is the product not of 
paralysis but of activity, so it is hopeless to expect that the English 
working classes in country districts, sunk as they are in apathy and 
stupor, will take the initiative in improving their squalid and 
miserable lot. In some parts of England the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union has impressed the peasant with the consciousness that he too 
is a man ; and in these cases, though he may not have a political vote, 
he still has some shadow of political influence, for ho contributes to 
the manufacture of the opinion of those who have votes. But too gene- 
rally the peasant’s most hopeless and pathetic characteristic is his mute 
acquiescence in. the scandals and hardships of his lot, for no other 
reason than a depressing conviction of his impotence to cure them. 
Even the admirably law-abiding nature of the English proletariate 
has its darker side, and there is too often but a single step from loyal 
toleration to supine and ignoble surrender. The labourers of rural 
England will never insist on the stamping out of the crying evils of 
their state till they perceive that this resistance is a guarantee that 
the claim will be conceded. Thus the signally practical temper of 
the English masses — which contrasts, as Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
more than once shown in the pages of this Review, in so striking a 
manner with the temper of the French ouvrier — is apt to be carried 
to a really mischievous excess. 

Let us give an instance of what we mean. Speaking with a not 
inconsiderable as well as recently gathered knowledge of the state of 
the peasantry in most parts of England, we say without hesitation that 
vice, iniquity, and misery of which none who have not actually 
witnessed them can perht^ps have an adequate idea, will never be 
effectually grappled with till a measure analogous to the Artizans’ 
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Dwellings Act, which is permissive in towns, is made compulsory in 
counties. Some of the larger landlords and the chief corporations' 
holding territorial property fully recognise and admirably perform 
the duties of their position. On such estates there is no lack of good 
cottage accommodation for rural labourers and their families, but 
elsewhere a state of things exists under which health and decency 
are impossible. If such plague-spots arc to be removed, it is the 
victims of the moral and physical pestilence who must make their 
voice heard. That is what they can never do in a Parliament in 
which the sole members for the communities of rural England are 
the nominees of the landlords and farmers. 

The very nature of the motive which chiefly impels the Govern- 
ment to resist Mr. Trevelyan's demand is itself a strong argument in 
favour of a measure based upon his resolutions. Altliough the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to avoid the trouble of a second divi- 
sion, accepted Mr. Lowe’s amendment, which condemns in perpetuity 
an extension of the franchise, he has in his speech said, ‘‘ Wo do not 
lay down any finality under all circumstances.” In fact, the prin- 
ciple of Mr. Trevelyan’s reform is one which the Tories are compelled 
conditionally to concede. The main reason why they shrink from 
embodying this principle in a Parliamentary Bill, is their natural 
dread of alienating the farmers, while it is the circumstance 
that a County Suffrage Bill is advocated by the Liberals which 
makes any reconciliation between themselves and the farmers im- 
possible. Among the many strong points which Mr. Trevelyan 
made in his speech, two were noticeable: the first that Mr. 
C. S. Read, on the occasion of his recent electioneering cam- 
paign in North Norfolk, addressed himself exclusively to the 
farmers ; the second that all the measures which have been of 
late years framed for the amelioration of the condition of the agricul- 
tural working-classes were designed by the members, not of counties, 
but of boroughs. It is Mr. Fawcett who is the real author, of the 
agricultural portions of the Education Act ; Mr. Cowan w’ho has 
insisted on the extension of the Artizans’ Dwellings Act to villages ; 
Mr. Mundclla who has been instrumental in abolishing the last 
remnants of the truck system. Nor were some of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
arguments less forcible and suggestive. In the first place he showed 
that in many small borough constituencies, where the population is 
partly agricultural, the labouring classes are systematically pauper- 
ized by landlords — lured into receiving parish relief on the plea of 
illness, in order that they may be disqualified from voting. Secondly, 
he dwelt upon the fact that in addition to faggot voters, *‘two hun- 
dred leading Conservative partizans, many of them members of that 
IIouso, who had sham qualifications in half the doubtful counties,” 
squires, rectors, and vicars were in the habit of securing a vote for 
their dependants — clerks, sextons, coachmen, gardeners, farmers. 
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xnole and rat catchers” — ^by helping them to inhabit a house the rent 
of which came up to the ten-pound standard. It may, of course, be 
said that these abuses would not be entirely rooted out by the intro- 
duction of household suffrage. But they would at least bo minimised, 
and the rural labouring poor would be stimulated to activity by the 
knowledge that their efforts were not necessarily foredoomed to 
failure. With the exception of the plea of inopportuneness put 
forward by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the familiar argu- 
ments characteristically urged by Mr. Lowe, no attempt worth con- 
sideration was made to meet Mr. Trcvelyan^s absolutely overwhelm- 
ing case. Lord Claude Hamilton’s reply was even more unsuccessful 
and ineffective than might have been expected. If, he said, Mr. 
Trevelyan's proposal were carried out, the representation of classes 
would be at an end, since the immense majority of members of 
the House of Commons would be those sent to Parliament by 
working-men. Now, as a matter of fact, working-men are at 
the present time a majority of the electors in borough consti- 
tuencies ; therefore, the borough constituencies predominating 
in the national electorate, Lord Claude Hamilton's apprehension 
ought to be in process of fulfilment already. But the true and suffi- 
cient answer to all such forebodings is that you can no more divest 
powerful orders of political influence* in whatever constituency they 
may come, than you can rob knowledge of the power it brings ; that 
classes are not represented the less thoroughly, provided only they 
have a force and importance of their own, because their representa- 
tion is indirect. 

While the assimilation of the borough and county franchise is 
simply a question of time, it is more do.ubtful whether a period can 
be fixed within which the political emancipation of women will 
become an accomplished fact. If Parliamentary battles were won 
by dint of hard argument, Mr. Courtney's motion would have been 
carried by a decisive majority on the seventh of this month. One 
of Mr. Courtney’s contentions has been anticipated, in its application 
to the case of the agricultural labourers. Most of the objections 
brought against the proposal were pervaded by two distinct fallacies. 
Thus a great deal of claptrap was talked about the unsexing of 
women, of the revolution which the measure would work in the rela- 
tions between the two sexes, and of much else to the same 
effect. Now there would be something in these criticisms, if the 
bill of which Mr. Courtney advocates the introduction were 
to be charged with compulsory effect. If any rate-paying 
spinster or widow were to labour henceforth under the legal 
obligation of taking part in public life, there would be plenty 
of reason to anticipate the prospect with alarm. But if on 
no other ground than that it were permissive, Hr. Courtney's 
proposal should recommend itself to the Government. Either 
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women are or are not capable of discharging those political duties 
which devolve upon ratepayers of the male sex. If they arc, well 
and good ; if they are not, the mere fact that the polling-booth is 
open to them will make no diflEcrence. If women are as a class 
indifferent to the franchise, they need not exercise it when it is given 
to them, and the only voters in petticoats will bo the ladies who are 
now occupied with the assertion of their rights by agitation, and 
who will scarcely find the act of recording a vote with the intellec- 
tual consideration it may involve a much more arduous process. 
Two views wore taken in the discussion as to the results of the 
admission of this new clement into the Constitution. On the one 
hand it was urged that the difference it would cause would be un- 
appreciable, on the other hand that it would be immense. If the 
former opinion is realised, what will liave been done must be harm- 
less ; if the latter, then it would have been* obviously unjust -any 
longer artificially to suppress so powerful a force. 

The most serious attempt to resist the motion — for the represen- 
tative of a Cabinet whose chief has disiinctl}’' given in his adhesion 
to the principle of the resolution, could scarcely venture to do more 
than urge the familiar non-urgency plea — was made by Sir Henry 
James, in a speech which obviously bristled with sophisms. There 
is something truly ridiculous in the endeavour to rest a serious 
political argument upon a piece of sentimental commonplace which 
finds its expression in the diary of the Sovereign, and which was 
written twenty-seven years ago. Again, Sir Henry James hardly 
addressed himself at all to the criticism of the proposal which 
Mr. Courtney really made. The motion, he said, if translated 
into a parliamentary act, would have the effect of placing nine 
hundred thousand more women on the political register than men 
— these figures representing the excess in the population of the 
feminine over the masculine element. But then that calculation 
includes the total of adult women married and unmarried, while 
Mr.. Courtney carefully excludes the former. If we ask what, as a 
fact, would be the probable political result of such a measure as 
Mr. Courtney would like to see introduced, we may almost venture 
to say that it would be absolutely^ fatal to the political enfranchise- 
ment of the whole sex. It may even be said that we should not so 
much have enfranchised the woman qua woman, but qut rate- 
payer. In other words, we. should have done for her precisely what 
we shall, sooner or later, do for. the agricultural householder. I^ow 
in this matter, to extend the, area of a rate-paying franchise is really 
to strengthen its foundations. The principle would be laid^^down, 
and in such a manner as would give it every guarantee of per- 
manence, that the only qualification for the political franchise which 
the Constitution of Eng^knd. reOognised was payment of rates, irre- 
spective of rank, age, or sex. . ' u 
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A third not unimportant domestic debate which has taken place in 
the Ilouse of Commons during the month, is that on Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s motion for the regulation of the liquor trade. It is neces- 
sary to describe it in these general terms, for, when we once get into 
the region of technical phraseology, we encounter confusions at every 
turn. The distinction was drawn in the House during the discussion 
between the principle of local option, and the principle fundamentally 
embodied in Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Resolution. Lord Hartington 
declared himself in favour of the former, but felt compelled to oppose' 
the latter, on the ground that it was wide enough to cover the 
Permissive Bill. The expression, local option, was made use of by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson himself, and there could be no reason why those 
members of Parliament who advocate the system which the words 
denote — a system, that is, under which the inhabitants of a district 
or their representativfes are empowered to regulate, but not entirely 
prohibit, the traffic in intoxicating drinks — should not have given it 
their support. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, however, insisted on showing 
his hand a little too plainly, declared that he went beyond local 
option in the qualified sense in which Mr. Forster and others gave 
him their vote, and, not content with entrusting localities with the 
power of controlling public-houses, as to numbers and hours of 
opening, wished to give to them the right of closing such houses 
altogether. It seems to us that it will be well if the Liberals will 
seriously consider whether it is desirable generally, in such cases as 
these, to act upon the principle that dictated the course followed by 
Lord Hartington. When party politics are in their present state, 
when many matters which may form the subject of future legislation 
are in the air rather than are ripe to be legislated on, it must be 
expected that motions and resolutions to which the name of abstract 
. is given will bo not infrequent. Now if in each instance that such a 
proposal is brought forward Liberals are to consider, not so much the 
general object at which it aims, but the specific legislative intent 
which they think they can discern in its author, the difficulties in the 
way of Liberal union will be indefinitely increased. It is true that 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s motion " covers” the Permissive Bill, and that 
to the Permissive Bill grave exception may be taken. But then it 
covered also the most harmless form of local option. Is there any 
sacrifice of conviction involved in travelling a certain distance with 
a man, because your way happens up to that point to be his ? If not, 
why hesitate to go with a gentleman, who is entertaining and may be 
useful, one mile because there is in your mind an apprehension that 
he ma^ force you to go with him twain ? 

In the same way, it is difficult to see why Liberals, or for the 
matter of that Conservatives, should persistently decline to vote for 
an inquiry into the merits of Home Rule. Such an investiga- 
tion might have one of two results. First, it might show that 
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the idea is a fantastic and impossible craze ; secondly, it might 
suggest certain improvements in the machinery of local govern- 
ment which, once supplied, would go far to silence the Home 
Rule cry. In neither instance could any mischief be done. As 
regards Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s motion itself^ the arguments against 
the Permissive Bill have been stated with sufficient frequency and 
sufficient force. It is conceivable that it may prove that the 
Permissive Bill in some shape or other would be the legislative out- 
come of local option. It may bo urged that once the inhabitants of 
any district were empowered to say how many public-houses they 
would have, and subject to what rules, they would claim the right of 
abolishing them altogether. On the other hand, the capricious 
temper of local discretion might assume a different form, and the 
inhabitants, instead of reforming public-houses off the face of the 
earth, might claim indefinitely to multiply them. How multifarious 
are the difficulties by which the question is beset is admitted very 
unreservedly by the Committee of the Lords on Intemperance in 
their report just j^nblished, the first, and not the least practical, of 
whose recommendations is that Mr. Chamberlain’s modification of the 
Gothenburg system shall be allowed a trial. 

Foreign affairs have not of late attracted much attention in 
Parliament, and the only evidence of its oxistcnco that the Eastern 
Question has given in the House of Commons has been in a debate on 
the nature of our relations with Egypt, the result of which has 
satisfied nobody. The day is rapidly approaching when we must 
take a decision on three points of vital importance. First, when 
the third of next May arrives, and the evacuation of Eastern 
Roumelia by the Russian troops is due, what arrangement do we, as 
signatories to the treaty of Berlin, intend to insist upon for the pre- 
servation of tranquillity in the Balkan peninsula, or do we intend 
to insist on any ? Secondly, what are to be our permanent relations 
with Asia Minor, of which wo have already assumed the Protectorate? 
Thirdly, what with Egypt? So far as concerns the first matter 
these facts are plain — the inhabitants of Eastern Roumelia will only 
be driven by arms and massacre to acquiesce in the active renewal of 
Turkish rule. Apparently the best thing that could bo done would 
be to appoint as their ruler a Bulgarian prince. But this would 
involve the amalgamation of the two Bulgarias or Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia, and as a consequence the surrender of the sole 
perceptible fragment of ^'honour” which Lords Beaconsfield and 
Salisbury brought back from the Conference at Berlin. It, there- 
fore, becomes necessary to provide for the military garrisoning of 
Eastern Roumelia for an indefinite period. It is not known that 
any steps have been taken towards the composition of a force for this 
purpose. All that do know is, that the future of Eastern 
Roumelia and the evacuation of it by the Russian troops have been 
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the subject of diplomatic communication between the Russian and 
the English Governments, and that Lord Salisbury has addressed 
what is called a spirited dispatch to Prince Gortschakoff. About this 
latter document two remarks are to be made. In the first place, it 
is noticeable that it was written before the Zulu war had become 
serious. In the second place, Prince Gortschakoff ’s answer to it is 
so complete, that some colour is given to the report that the main 
object of Russia in publishing it was to give Europe the benefit of 
the Russian reply. The one point for which Russia contends is the 
necessity of preventing the outburst of bloodshed and violence in the 
Balkan peninsula — if by an international force well and good ; if 
not, by the continuance of the Russian troops beyond the date stipu- 
lated by the treaty of the 3rd of May ; if by neither, then by the 
revision of the treaty in a manner agreeable to the national aspira- 
tions of the Bulgarian people. Is England prepared and able to 
dictate terms which Russia will be compelled to adopt, and which 
the other European powers will approve ? The answer to the 
question may bo found in the responsibilities that we have on our 
hands in South Africa, in Afghanistan, and in Burma. \ 

To this list Egypt might well bo added. It is a curious thin^^ 
that the present Government can engage in no transaction which 
does not bring with it a strong suspicion of the Stock Exchange. 
The relations that have been developed between England and Turkey 
in Asia are at bottom pecuniary, and whether our protectorate 
of Asia Minor is to be a sham or a reality is a question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. It is the same with the African dominions of 
the Porte. Wo have informally entered into partnership with a 
prince who wants *our money, but does not want our management. 
The position is exactly that between father and son in Les Four- 
ehambaulL The son saves the father from ruin, and then insists on 
having a ruling voice in his domestic and commercial affairs. It is 
true that the Cabinet is anxious to keep itself in the background. 
What the Khedive does, or what Mr. Rivers Wilson docs, is really, 
so says Sir Stafford Northcote, no affair of her Majesty’s Government, 
who lent Mr. Rivers Wilson to Ismael Pasha, but will do nothing 
more. The Chancellor of the Exchequer denies that he or his col- 
leagues, have any thought of protecting the interests of the bond- 
hfdders, and protests that Mr. Rivers Wilson is only the Khedive’s 
servant. But in Egypt he is known to be more than this ; and it is 
significant that Mr. Vivian, our able consul-general at Cairo, should 
have been recalled because he is notoriously hostile to Mr. Wilson’s 
policy, which is to starve the local government of the Khedive, in 
order that foreign successive claims may be met. These are not rela<^ 
tions that can long be maintained, and there is something which, it 
might be thought, would be peculiarly distasteful to English feeling 
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in the strikingly unlieroic and insincere attempt to secure the ascen- 
dancy of British influence in the Delta, and to checkmate France. 

As regards the domestic aflairs of France, the problem of parlia- 
mentary government is gradually working out its own conclusion. 
The political drama of the last few weeks consists of three acts, of 
which the first is the Amnesty Bill — a measure not, indeed, as abso- 
lute and complete as M. Victor Hugo and others would have it, but 
one which, by effacing all legal record of the offences of a large 
number of those implicated in, and punished for, the excesses of the 
Commune of 1871, is a very material concession ; and the last the 
series of incidents connected with the Report of the Impeachment 
Committee. Midwaj^ between these comes the affair of M. do Mar- 
cere. By the resignation of the late Minister of the Interior a fur- 
ther step has been taken in the direction of the establishment of a 
political doctrine without the recognition of which representative 
government is impossible- That doctrine is the solidarity of the cabinet 
or the executive with the majority of ihe Chamber. The extreme 
discontent felt through France in the Prefecture under the administra- 
tion of M. de Marcth'c was perfectly natural. The subordinate agents 
ill the internal Government of the country were the nominees of the 
Empire, and in many cases made no effort to conceal their Bona- 
partist sympathies. The administration of the French Home Office 
was the object of much attack and the cause of some suspicion. Both 
suspicion and attack culminated in the onslaughts of the Lanforne, 
based as these were upon revelations, many of which were not want- 
ing in circumstantial evidence. It is now clear that a grievous 
mistake was committed in prosecuting the paper, before the inquiry 
was instituted into the conduct of the police. The conviction which 
M. de Marcere obtained against the Lanterne availed him absolutely 
nothing, and when the investigation which should have preceded it 
was set on foot, it was conducted in a manner which was the assured 
earnest of the minister's fall. At every step M. de Marcere hesi- 
tated, showed his uneasiness, changed his tactics. At first, indeed, 
some few signs of vigorous resolution were not wanting. Then suc- 
ceeded all those symptoms which mark the negation of statesmanship. 
He insisted upon a secret inquiry, and the members of the Committee 
retaliated by threatening resignation. Then he supported M. Gigot, 
his prefect of police ; then he threw him over. Finally he accepted 
his retirement. Even thus it was not impossible that M. de Marcere 
might have vindicated himself by a clear, able, and manly speech in the 
Assembly. But when M. de Marcere was put upon his trial before his 
peers by M. de Olemenceau’s motion, he broke down completely. He 
entirely failed to justify his policy. He went into pitiful apologies of 
his private character. He had been accused of implication in . financial 
transactions and speculations of a not too creditable kind. Nothing, 
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he protested, could be more false, and no more honest man lived in 
France than he was. This was not to the point, and his assailant, 
M. de Clcmenceau, put the matter with irresistible and relentless 
force when he said, “ Are there no law courts ? Let us discuss here 
matters of public policy, not private reputations.” After the result 
of this debate, M. de Marcere had, of course, no alternative but to 
resign. The mistake was that he did not resign at a much earlier 
date, and that his colleagues did not take the initiative of urging upon 
him the expediency of doing so. On the other hand, they might 
have supported him. As it was, they did neither the one thing nor 
the other, and displayed a weakness which brought them perilously 
near contempt. 

Nor can the result of the debate on the impeachment motion be 
said to have given back to M. Waddington's Cabinet the prestige 
which the Marcere episode took away. Of the entire justice of the 
Beport of the Committee which recommended the public arraignment 
before the tribunal of Bepublican France of the Due do Broglie, 
General Bochebouct, and their colleagues, there cannot be a shadow 
of doubt. It is impossible to stigmatize in language too strong the 
black and deliberate villany of which these men were ready to be 
the instruments. They were involved in a conspiracy of which the 
object was the triumph of reaction, though the cost should be the 
peace and happiness of France. The question was not whether the 
policy of impeachment was righteous, but whether it was expedient, 
and the Cabinet decided that it was not. It is necessary in estimating 
the strength of M. Waddington^s Government to eliminate from the 
total of its supporters upon any given occasion all members who 
belong to any section of tlic Bight, and in the division on the im- 
peachment motion the Cabinet only had a majority of twenty- 
five of the Left. It is thus clear that there is now always a risk 
lest when any important political question presents itself, the 
Cabinet may be in the actual minority so far as the adhesion of the 
Left is concerned. There can be no security till the Cabinet and the 
majority really cover the same ground. At the present moment, 
while the majority ranges between the extreme Left and the Left 
centre, the Cabinet goes from the Left centre to the Bight centre. 
Thus while the Bepublic in France possesses most of the elements of 
stability, the Government which is in power for the time does not. 
Hence the repeated rumours of M. Waddington's resignation, and 
his replacement by M. Gambetta. The former event may be wit- 
nessed at no distant date, and may perhaps be precipitated by the 
discussions on M. J ulcs Ferry’s Education Bill. But nothing is less 
probable than that M. Gambetta will accept the post of Prime Minister 
till the proportions which the office of 'President of the Bepublic is 
to assume in the future, stand out in clear relief from the mist and 
vapour with which the political atmosphere is now charged. 

Marth 25 , 1870 . 
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THE FRENCH REPURLIC AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

It luis never been a secret that the final establishment of the 
ropnblic in France would be immediately followed by active measures 
in the sphere of national education. Activity in this direction inevit- 
ably, in England as in France, touches the passions and interests of 
the old teaching order. If a system of education is to he national, 
it must bo organized ; and if it is to be organized, it must cease to be 
sectarian, for the resources of the greatest sect arc inadequate to the 
task, while to lend even to the greatest sect the resources of the 
State is inconsistent witli the political ideas of modern times. It 
has been clearly foreseen, therefore, that the new republic would 
open its history by what could not be other than a bitter and pro- 
longed struggle. The certainty of this was, of course, one of tho 
causes of the hostility of the clergy to the republic, throughout the 
last eight years. They were told with abundant candour what they 
had to expect. “ The clergy,'' said M. Clemenccau, must he taught 
that it is necessary to render to Coesar the things that are Cscsar's ; 
and that everything is Cfesar^s” There was hardly an arrondissement 
in Paris where salvos of applause did not greet orators who said that 
they would not tolerate the priest in the family, in the school, or in 
any public function outside of the church.' The further the speaker 
went at the meetings of tho triumphant party, the louder the thunders 
of approval. In not a few places in Paris tho spirit of Hebert or 
Chaumette re-appeared in full force. What I want,” said one 
citizen, “ is the elimination of the churches.” “ Tes, yes,” cried the 
audience, “no more churches! No more jisuitihes! Down with 
all that ! ” 

All this might have been neglected as tho common form of the 
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Parisian democracy. It was impossible to neglect the utterances of 
M. Gambetta. It was impossible, too, to misunderstand them. In 
his famous speech at Bordeaux this is what he said : — I tell you 
that the urgent practical task of your representatives ought to bo 
almost singly that of the organization in all degrees, from the point 
of view of the schools, from the point of view of programmes of 
instruction, from the point of view of means of study, from the 
point of view of finance — ought to be to assure the constitution 
of national education; and if we work in concert to begin a reform of 
this kind, there is no other which ought to draw us away, because 
the others can wait.’’ At Lille he went more directly to the mark. 
“ They have dared, yes, thc}^ have dared, under the name of liberty 
of superior instruction to pass a law, the label on which is calculated 
to cheat simple people. Liberty has nothing to do with it. The 
law is an instrument of division. . . . The pupils who follow the 
new instruction will be brought up in the hatred of modern France, 
and the hatred of those principles of justice which form the 
base of our national laws. They will be brought up in their own 
country as if they were foreigners; it is emigres and foes that 
will thus be formed in tho midst of us ; you will have sown a germ 
of discord and division, which, added to all the others, must inevitably 
lead to catastrophe and ruin.” At Bordeaux, again, he branded 
the law that thus allows of the establishment of free universities 
in the hands of the clergy, as “ a law of division, a law of retro- 
gression, a law of hate, a law of disorganization, a law of moral 
anarchy for French society.” 

Both parties then were aware what would follow the final defeat 
of the conspiracy of the sixteenth of May, the resignation of the 
Marshal, and the accession to power of the sincere republicans. 
The great educational campaign, of which our generation is 
perhaps not likely to see the end, w'ould at once open. The new 
government lost no time in introducing their measure. If that 
measure had been very much more moderate than it is, it would 
probably have served equally well as a signal for conflagration. 
And the conflagration is now at red heat. In every newspaper the 
battle is raging. It is not merely tho question of superior instruc- 
tion that raises the dust arid fury of conflict In every corner of the 
vast field where clericals and liberals meet, the struggle goes on. 
In one place it is a light skirmish between two handfuls of free 
lances ; in another it is the heavy shock of great bodies of men, with 
masterly organization and in full panoply. Passionate declamation 
and trivial anecdote, venomous satire against persons and magnilo- 
quent appeal to principles, the slang of the street, the thunders 
df the pulpit, the heavy drumming of philosophic text-books, the 
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shrill whine of the Blacky the rasping clamour of the Eed, fill the 
air with an uproar that stuns and confuses. Any casual sheaf of 
journals from the first kiosk on any day you please shows what is 
going on every day. 

Here it is a tale of some great lady on the occasion of her daughter's 
civil marriage, behaving with such studied levity and indifierence 
towards the Mayor, that that functionary shut up his books, and 
told the astounded party to come again that day week — a lesson 
which the journalist would like to sec taught with the same emphasis 
to all who dare to flout the authority of the State, when its exercise 
liappens to be disagreeable to the Church. Another paper narrates 
how the daughter of a prominent Radical had been married the day 
before. The invitations to the civil ceremony were issued in the 
name of the father and mother of tho bride, but the appended invi- 
tation to the religious ceremony was in the name of the mother only. 
When the bridal party came out from the Mairie, and went on in 
procession to tho church, the father ostentatiously quitted them, 
and strolled under the neighbouring arcades, poisoning tho joy of the 
day, desolating tho heart of his own daughter, exposing his wife to 
pity and satire, parading with the Satanic pride of the infidel, the 
hateful discord of a family divided against itself ! The next sheet 
has a couple of columns dealing at large with tho insolence of tho 
clergy, and elaborating the malicious hint that as tlicy draw their 
stipends from the State, they will do well to govern themselves 
accordingly, or else their pay will be stopped. The lieimhUfiuc 
Frangam, so important a journal because a few weeks ago it 
belonged to so important a man, celebrates Easter by an article of 
which the central proposition is tho round declaration that “ religion 
is every day falling into deeper and deeper discredit.” To this> 
on the other side, the Conditutionncl cries out that to insist 
on Franco singing the Marseillakey and yet to denounce everybody 
who says a Paternoster or a Credo, as a bad citizen and an enemy 
of the State, is odious, grotesque, brutally inconceivable; it con- 
founds good sense, and passes all belief ; it makes one blush 
for our age of liberty and progress; it renders the future sus- 
pect, it sows hatred and terror ; it kindles an atrocious and hideous 
civil war in the hearts and minds of men. If we turn to the more 
strictly ecclesiastical journals, that is a very old story. The Jesuits 
use very much the same language because they are not to be 
allowed to open schools in France, as the Pope used the other day 
because ho is not allowed to shut schools in Rome. They borrow 
all the phrases about liberty, tolerance, persecution, martyrdom, and 
the dependence of truth upon freedom, as if every form of intellectual 
freedom were not explicitly condemned in their own Syllabus. M. 

V v2 
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Ferry seldom escapes with an easier name than Nero or Diocletian, 
and he is most often Pontius Pilate. The republic is an orgy; 
liberalism is a hydra ; interference with the illegal congregations is 
materialism, naturalism, and atheism, and the revolution has been 
from the very beginning the daughter of Satan ; potestas tenehra- 
rum, the mysterious and accursed power of darkness. The Arch- 
bishop of Aix turns his cheek to the smiter in this way “ Who are 
these men,” he cries, “who claim thus to mould your children in 
their image and likeness ? You know, my very Christian brethren, 
the grotesque origin which they attribute to themselves in order to 
decline the honour of having been created, like common men, in the 
likeness and image of God ; and yet perhaps they flatter themselves 
too highly in connecting themselves with I know not what apish 
ancestry. To judge by their designs and their acts, one would be 
rather tempted to take them for the descendants of those to 'whom 
our Lord Jesus Christ said ; Ye are of yonr father the devil, and the 
lusts of your father ye will do. . . Noble sons of Provence, will you 
suffer that your little ones shall be violently taken from their 
heavenly genealogy, to confound and destroy them for ever in the 
infernal genealogy of the demon ? ** The liberals retaliate with an 
odious list of the shameful crimes for wliich priests and congrega- 
nists have been convicted within the last six months, and they add 
a map of the departments of France with the noii-authorised es- 
tablishments marked upon it, and described as the Clerical Phyllox- 
era, the deadly insect that devours the young shoots of the vine. 
Tlie publisher of a radical paper was sentenced a few days ago to a 
flue and eight months of imprisonment for writing of Jesus Christ 
as the “ Rabagas of Golgotha.*' 

It would, no doubt, be WTong to mistake the Parisian journalist for 
the French people. But all this can hardly be a mere blaze of straw. 
Though the peasant is master of France, the feeling of Paris counts 
for an immense force; and that feeling is anti-clerical with an 
aggressive intensity to which in no department of controversy in 
England is there anything at all approaching to a parallel. It is the 
dominant impulse, the decisive test, in the politics of the capital. 
When a man is a candidate for a seat in the city council, he does not 
merely say that he will keep the rates down ; he assures the electors 
that he is strong for secular education, and will vote for such im- 
proved instruction for girls, that they may no longer from ignorance 
and superstition be the counsellors of the politics of religious egoism 
at the domestic hearth. This is the kind of thing that is for ever 
glaring in all colours on the walls of Paris. There are five pro- 
testant members of the ministry, but it is no secret that it is not 
they who encouraged the introduction of the bill. The clergy 
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know very well that it is no protestant enmity with which they have 
to (leal here, but the old, resolute, pertinacious, inappeasable hatred 
of Paris and the great towns. 

If it is no straw fire on the one side, still less is it a straw tire on 
the other. The bishops called for a great manifestation of the 
Christian conscience of France, and their call is responded to by a 
vast cloud of petitions from every district In the country. The word 
is passed to fulminate against the bill from the pulpit, and fifty 
thousand priests fall to as one man, and beat the drum ecclesiastic. 
Their hearers have heard it all more than once before this, under 
monarchy and empire as loudly as now, and they know that in spite 
of all, so much religion as they need for the ordering of their lives 
still remains for their service and edification. But the perturbation 
is immense. It breaks that tranquillity which the ordinary French- 
man clierishcs more than he cherishes any given form of govern- 
ment. Some observers are incensed against the bill because, they 
say, it will inevitably estrange tlie priests in Alsace-Lorraine from 
France, and it is the pi'Iosts who keep alive in the breasts of the 
conquered population the flame of love for their old brethren and 
hatred for their new masters. Olliers more practically urge that 
the Senate will throw out the bill, the t'ffect of which will be not only 
the troublesome ordeal of a ministerial crisis, but what is far more 
mischievous than that, a fatal breach in the harmony between the 
Senate and the Chamber. 

The weight of such an objection as the last cannot be overrated. 
We can only suppose that the government have taken it into 
account, and for reasons that are not at present intelligible, have 
thought it their duty to face the risks. It is easily conceivable 
that there are ends of such moment, that a statesman might well 
think it his duty to pursue them at the cost even of the furious turmoil 
that now prevails in France. What we want to know is whether the 
particular measure which has been made the occasion for this demon- 
stration of mutual hatred and contempt between the two parties, dc- 
deserves sympathy in its principle, and approval for its present 
expediency. W e have not now to discuss the question, wide-reaching 
and important as it is, whether it is expedient or inexpedient that the 
government of a country should meddle with education, cither by 
conferring grants of money or by assuming a share in its direction 
and control. Nobody wishes to deprive the government of its 
sovereign right of testing the competency of those on whom it confers 
diplomas. It is assumed, also, in France that the State may, or is 
bound to, take a part in the regulation of instruction in all its 
degrees, and therefore we can only study French affairs profitably 
if we take this for granted, and start from the same point at which 
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a French critic would begin. The issue is whether the State is, 
or is not in education to have a monopoly. And it is important, 
again, to realise that it is not an issue between a cast-iron system 
of State instruction, and a hundred rival societies, experiments, and 
fruitful developments of individual ingenuity and endeavour. It 
is not a battle between system and individuality, but between two 
cast-iron systems, in each of which there is exactly as little 
room for the originality of individual minds as in the other. It 
is an obvious mistake to carry the analogies of England or the 
United States to a country with the ineradicable centralization of 
France, on the one hand, and the centralization of the Catholic 
Church on the other. It may be true, and it is true, that one of the 
main objects of every French statesman, after the consolidation of 
the republic, ought to be to weaken this traditional system, to loosen 
its hold upon the daily life and mental habits of the nation, and to 
prepare the way for the final establishment of a healthier system. 
But it would be folly and political fatuity to act as if this process had 
already been accomplished, and under the peculiar circumstances of 
France there are many excellent reasons why the process should not 
be hurried. In England, if you take away a given function in the 
department of national education from the Government, you do not 
know to whom it will fall instead of the Government. But in 
France you do know. In France, whatever is taken away in educa- 
tion from the State is given to the Church. 

It is important to understand exactly what it is that the French 
Government, at this moment, propose to take away from the Church, 
or rather from certain members and classes whom the heads of the 
Church have taken under their special patronage. The Liberals are 
very anxious to assure us that this is a political question. The 
Government, no doubt, sincerely wish and intend it to be so. But 
we cannot always please ourselves as to when a question shall be 
political, and when it shall bo something else. In all the controver- 
sies of national education, it happens to suit the convenience of the 
clerical party both in France and elsewhere, to insist that it is not a 
political question but a religious question. This is what makes the 
present agitation in France so serious. For a statesman to touch a 
religious question, Thiers said in 1871, is simple madness. The 
bill of 31. Ferry, however, is capable of being regarded, as it was 
framed, not as an anti-religious measure, but as really in the 
domain of secular politics, and really prompted by considerations of 
secular statesmanship. We ought to begin then by understanding 
exactly what the bill proposes, and its relations to historic legisla* 
tion on its own subject. 
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Under the first Empire the Government university had a com- 
plete monopoly of education in every degree, primary, secondary, and 
superior, all equally. The system was described as the Government 
applied to the universal control of public instruction. There was no 
education possible except in the State and by the State. Even the 
seminaries known as ecclesiastical secondary schools wore governed 
by the university ; they were organized by it, regulated under its 
authority, and instruction was given exclusively by Its members. 
The Restoration lightened the yoke in a slight degree; still the 
Government retained a strict monopoly. The constitutional 
ministry of 1830 made the first breach by granting liberty of in- 
struction in the primary schools. In spite of vehement efforts on 
the part of such powerful champions as Montalembcrt and Lacor- 
daire, the movement went no further. Secondary and superior 
instruction remained the monopoly of the Government. Then 
came the revolution of 1848, and one of the articles of the con- 
stitution of that memorable year declared that “ Imtrmtion is freeJ* 
In 1850 the important Falloux Law was passed. This measure 
opened the right of teaching, secondary as well as primary, but not 
superior, to every Frenchman, subject to certain conditions as to 
ago, moral character, and diploma. There was only one class of 
restriction. A man who had undergone punishment for specified 
offences against the law could not become a teacher. The State 
still retained the monopoly of superior education. It was not 
until 1875, as we all know, that the law permitted any body of 
French citizens who chose, to establish faculties for the purposes of 
university teaching. As the law now stands, therefore, instruction 
is in all its three degrees free to all French citizens under the con- 
ditions already named in the FaUoux Law. 

The law now, in the words of the fourth clause of M. Ferry’s bill, 

recognises two kinds of schools of superior instruction, a. Schools 
or groups of schools founded or maintained by the communes or the 
State; these take the name of universities, faculties, or public 
schools. 6. Schools founded or maintained by private individuals or 
by associations ; these can take no other name than that of free 
schools.” There is a sharp sting, however, in what reads like a 
plain statement of fact. The newly established faculties are no 
longer to be called universities. As if, say the bishops, the Church 
which first invented the name, and once covered the whole of Europe 
with universities, had not a right of possession, and for that matter 
the law of ' 1875 expressly recognised this right. 

The important clauses of M. Ferry’s bill are the first and the 
seventh. The first is as follows: — *‘Les examens et 4preuves 
pratiques qui d^terminent la collation des grades ne peuvent dtre 
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subis que devant les etablissements d’enscignemcnt supcrieur de 
TEtat/' That is to say, the free universities which were called 
into existence by the legislation of the last Assembly, arc to retain 
their teaching power, but are to lose their examining power. The 
present examination for degrees in the case of the private students 
is that of ^Qjurys mixtes, Tho examiners are appointed partly from 
the public university, and partly from the free or private faculty. 
Under the bill, the representatives of the free university are to 
examine no longer , and the decision of the competency of every 
candidate alike is to rest with tho government examiners. The 
opponents of the system that has been in operation since 1877 
dislike it partly on political ground, and partly on an educational 
ground. They dislike it because it infringes what has for a century 
been an organic maxim in France, that inasmuch as the possession of 
a degree acts and is taken as a solemn guarantee of competence and 
responsibility by the national government, therefore the State is 
entitled or bound to take exclusively into its own hands the measures 
by which competence and responsibility are tested. This con- 
ception, whether sound or unsound, does as matter of fact prevail 
more or loss in all European countries, and it is not seriously con- 
tested by any practical group. It is the view of such a man as 
M. Renan, who is known to approve of M. Ferry's first clause, 
though he disapproves of the seventh. In tho second place, they 
contend that as a matter of open and notorious fact, not only in 
France but in Belgium, the certificates of the jiiry^ mixtes mark a 
lower standard of proficiency than those of the government 
university. 

On the other hand those who defend the present system, pro- 
nounce it to be indispensable to the existenee of any free faculties 
whatever. M. de Laveleye, who has watched the mixed system in 
operation in Belgium, his own country, states the case against 
M. Ferry's first section as follows : — “ If the pupils are compelled to 
present themselves before ofiicial teachers, if no representative of 
the free universities is there to protect them, tlien they must 
evidently be in a position of great inferiority relatively to the pupils 
of the official university, who will be examined by their own teachers. 
It is clear that he who settles the examination, settles the teaching. 
The youth of the country will be forcibly absorbed by the official 
imiversity. Those who follow the lectures of professors whose teach- 
ing will be the object of suspicion, would be exposed to great and 
constant risks of repulse.^ The result of this clause of the bill will 

(1) This argument from so competent an observer is worth the attention of thoao 
English Liberals, who contend that Irish Catholics ought to be amply contented if 
the pupils from their own college are allowed to earn their degrees from a board of 
cxaniinoiB appointed by the Government. 
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be to kill the free universities. Kclying on the equity of the legis- 
lature, the free universities established themselves and won the con- 
fidence of a great number of families. Considerable interests had 
become involved, which are all overthrown and annihilated in order 
to restore a monopoly. This monopoly will reduce all consciences 
and all minds to one dead level through all generations.^^ So much 
for the two opposed opinions on the first clause. It is a further 
grievance of the clerical party that the Minister so changes the con- 
stitution of the academic council, as to put the seal upon the sepulchre 
in which he intends to bury free instruction. The council was 
formerly composed of men representing a great variety of institu- 
tions, the Cour do Cassation, the Institute, the College of France, 
the Superior Council of Agriculture, and so forth. The new council, 
on the contrary, designed as it is to protect the restored monopoly 
of the State, is described as chosen almost without exception from the 
professors of the university. 

The seventh clause is a much more serious matter : — 

Nul n\\Ht admin a parficipa' d V emvUjnvmcnt public on lihre^ ni a 
diuiyer nn etahlmement d^cmeignnncnt de (puhpi'ordre que ce noit^ s'il 
apqiurticnt d une congregation reiigieune non autorineeJ*^ It is said that 
this clause is likely to be made oven more widely restrictive when the 
report of the committee on the bill is laid before the Cliamber ; but 
we may discuss it as it stood in the original draft.^ The principle of 
restriction is definitely stated, and it is on the principle of restriction 
that the discussion turns. The reader will notice that though the 
bill is a bill on superior education, and in the other clauses only 
affects superior education, the restriction of this clause covers all the 
three orders of instruction. 

Now it is a point of capital importance that the congregations 
from whom it is now proposed to take the power of teaching in schools, 
are not authorised by the law. Most English criticism of tlie bill 
seems to have made somewhat too light of this. To thrust it into 
the background, is to hide one of the keys to the discussion. The 
legitimist monarchy was as firm and as definite as the Republic can 
ever be, in denouncing those who unite to live under statutes that 
have never been communicated to the government and have never 
been approved in the form for such cases prescribed, as entering into 
such unions in contumacious and direct contravention of the law's. 

(1) According to the amended proposals, no member of a religious congregation 
^ill hereafter he permitted to give instruction, either in public or private, unless 
the congregation of which he is a member shall havo been specially authorised 
to teach. It will not bo sufficient that the congregation to which bo belongs 
is one of the legally recognised congregations ; it must be further specially authorised 
to teach. 
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Not only was the Society of Jesus abolished by special edicts in the 
reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI., but at three different dates 
subsequently general laws suppressed all religious associations of 
men in France. Later laws made provision for such associations^ 
principally for purposes of charity, and of elementary instruction in 
schools for the poor. In these capacities they exist within the legal 
order, and go about their business in tending the sick, and teach- 
ing the children. But it was only permitted to them to form 
their societies upon terms, and with these terms it is impossible for 
the Jesuits to comply. That famous body exists in France, but it 
exists apart from the law, and without the assent of the law. It 
cannot now, and it could not any more under the monarchy of the 
Restoration, buy, sell, acquire, possess, or bo a party in a court of 
law. It was not a republican, but Portalis, the minister of 
Charles X., who went on to argue that buying, selling, possessing, 
and being a party in a law-suit, were far less conspicuous ways of 
calling the attention of the government to a violation of the laws, 
than publicly to direct the greatest schools in the country. The 
State, he said, was much more keenly interested in knowing and 
authorising those who presented themselves to form faithful subjects 
and good citizens, than those who only claimed the rights connected 
with corporate property. Hence the decree of 1828, while 
Charles X. was in full power, formally interdicting both the control 
of educational institutions, and the function of teaching in them, to 
any and every person “ belonging to a religious congregation not 
legally established in France.” In 1845 the same law was re-dis- 
cussed, and again deliberately proclaimed. 

In what sense, however, does a French Jesuit contravene the law P 
Lawyers of the clerical party boldly contend that though there arc 
statutes declaring religious communities of men incapable of certain 
rights that belong to other corporate bodies, yet there is no text 
which makes the existence of a religious community of men a legal 
'ojffence, carrying with it to individuals the incapacitating conse- 
quences of such offence. If it were otherwise, they say pertinently 
enough, why should M. Ferry need a new law ? They go on to say 
— and very edifying it sounds on the lips of the party of the Syllabus 
— that to establish affiliation with a religious community as a legal 
offence, would be to commit an unconstitutional attack on that liberty 
of conscience which has been solemnly stated and restated in every 
constitution since 1789. We may listen with some impatience to 
pleas for liberty of association from the party which is on all possible 
occasions the resolute foe of every form of association except their 
own. And it is difficult to see why a member of the International 
should be liable to prosecution, while a member of a society whose 
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chief lives at Rome or Florence, and which has affiliated branches in' 
all parts of the world, — the Black International, — escapes scot-free. 
But the fact that the law against the Jesuits, Dominicans, and the 
rest, has not been applied, and that they are not turned out of the 
country or otherwise punished, gives an equivocal and suspicious air 
of injustice to a project which strikes them with a new and penal 
restriction. To begin at this time of day to rc-iiiflict a disqualifica- 
tion which had been abandoned, is certainly on the face of it an 
unwelcome retrogression. At the same time, it is absurd to cry out 
against the renewal of a disability which has existed for the best part 
of the last hundred years, — under the empire, the legitimist monarchy, 
the constitutional monarchy, — as if it were some novel and tyrannical 
invention of the new republic. 

Tliere is another point on whicli English opinion may easily be 
led into a mistaken sympathy with the French clericals. We are 
only, too familiar in our own struggle for national education with the 
unscrupulous misrepresentations of the sectarian party, and it is not 
surprising that the same devices should be used in the fiercer struggle 
in Franco. Wc are led to believe that the bill will drive religion 
out of the schools. With characteristic confusion of mind — to give 
them the benefit of a charitable construction — the clerical party 
arc protesting shrilly against the separation of religion from 
education. How ? Because in certain cases lay teaching is being 
substituted for congreganist teaching. This is done in the case 
of the primary schools by the action of the municipal councils 
through the prefets. But this is an entirely different thing 
from separating secular and religious instruction, for the simple 
reason that the lay teacher is as much bound to give religious 
instruction as is the congreganist teacher ! At present lay and 
congreganist teaching are on the same footing. If the Catholic 
fathers of families arc in a majority in the commune, they are free 
to choose congreganists for teachers. The freedom is said to be 
even abused. Prejudice, habit, tho influence of the mother, the 
frequent bait of a large gratuity, — all these agencies, we are told, 
decide the municipal councils only too often to establish the congre- 
ganist system. But this is not from any preference for religious 
instruction. That is equally assured, as the law now stands, in the 
lay schools. That a section of the liberals are working, — as English 
liberals will again work when interest in improving our system 
revives, — for the relegation of religious teaching to religious minis- 
ters in their own sphere, is quite true. But that does not touch the 
present controversy. 

It always assists us to understand tho scope and prospect of any 
measure, if we discover that there are men of consideration who will 
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accept its general object and go a certain way into its methods, but 
stop short of complete approval. Such men are by no means always 
in the right ; on the contrary they arc very often in the wrong. But 
their view is instructive, especially in the case of another country, 
where a foreign observer needs all the help that he can get, to realise 
the true force and bearing of things, apart from the slippery illusions of 
phrases and abstract principles. Now it is agreed by many of those — 
including the orthodox Protestants — who most warmly condemn the 
bill of M. Ferry as unjust, inexpedient, and inopportune, in excluding 
a class of citizens from the rights of citizens, that the government 
might safely and wisely have done three things, all of them tending 
in the same direction towards a curtailment of clerical usurpations. 
First, they are right in resuming for the government not only the 
exclusive function of prescribing the conditions of examination for 
degrees, but the exclusive right of appointing the examiners. Next, 
they say, it might properly have insisted that the government 
should take upon itself the office of systematically inspecting the 
establishments belonging to the unauthorised congregations. It is 
difficult to understand clearly how inspection of this kind could have 
come to anything. The inspection could never be close and frequent 
enough to suppress the distillations of that indirect influence whicli is 
what the liberals arc really aiming at. The only sanction, again, at the 
disposal of a government, from whom a school asks nothing save the 
permission to exist, would be termination of its existence, and it 
would be less trouble to close all such schools in gross by an act of 
legislation, than to close them in detail by acts of administration. 
Even if the report were designed to be a mere naked deliverance, to 
which neither the directors of a school nor the parents of the boys in 
it need pay more attention than they might think fit, is it not cer- 
tain in the highly exacerbated state of feeling which is chronic in such 
matters, that the directors of the school would set down a hostile 
report to republican malice, that the parents would believe them, 
and that probably in some cases directors and parents would not be 
very far wrong in so believing ? A third change, which it is said 
by the moderates that the government might legitimately have 
pressed, is the abolition of Letters of Obedience. A letter of obedi- 
ence is a document given by bishops to women, and entitles the 
recipient to dispense with a further passport, to travel half-price by 
the railway, and to teach in the congreganist schools. This instru- 
ment is said to be grossly abased, as perhaps considering the nature of 
bishops and of women we might expect that it would be grossly abused. 
It is given to women so ignorant that they can barely read or write, 
and they do not even teach the girls in the schools how to sew or 
knit. Their sole business is to immerse the poor little creatures in the 
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prayers of the church, and to inculcate upon them the most grovelling 
articles of belief. No person whoso sense is not overcome by party - 
spirit would deny that a privilege of this kind should be with- 
drawn, and that the same certificate of capacity which is exacted from 
a teacher in a government school should be exacted from all other 
teachers. 

On these points, then, there is little difference of opinion among 
the kind of Liberals who answer in France, say, to Mr. Playfair in 
our own country. There are men, and men of eminence, like 
M. Laboulaye, who wish the Catholic liberty of examining for 
degrees to remain as it is, but there is no considerable political 
group among the Left who cling to this privilege. If these changes 
would have sufficed to conciliate moderate opinion, it is asked, why 
not have been content with them ? 

On the whole there is no serious complaint against the secular 
teaching of the Jesuits. The partisans of each side no doubt en- 
deavour to disparage the ai tainmonts of the other. Tlio XIX'' Siec/e 
rakes up a provincial paragraph to the effect, that the director 
of a congreganist school in the south know his geography no belter 
than to answer in an examination that Cette is a port at the mouth 
of the Gironde. The Uviirm promptly retorts by reminding its enemy 
that one writer in the organ of compulsory and secular instruction 
has made the Volga flow into the Baltic, and another had supposed the 
Bormida to be in Egypt ! And so forth. But this is merely part 
of the game. The most that their enemies seem to be able to say is, 
that in the schools of the religious orders too much attention is paid 
to comfort. The boys are better tended, better fed, better trained 
in those maxims and habits which in grown-up men we call know- 
ledge of the world. All this is assumed to be so much taken from 
solid study. But the evidence is slight, and the conviction does 
not strike one as very deep even in those who use this among other 
and weightier arguments. The Jesuits have no scruple, and this is 
to their credit, in resorting to teachers who arc not Jesuits, when 
such teachers are more efficient than members of their own body. 
One of the most successful schools in Paris, which prepares ad- 
mirable pupils for Saint Cyr and the Polytechnic, belongs to the 
Jesuits; but they have always sought the best teacher wherever 
they could find him, whether Catholic or freethinker. It is charac- 
teristic of what one must call the blind hatred that reigns on 
both sides in France, that an eminent Padical to whom an English 
visitor mentioned the great success of this school, promptly 
explained it by the treachery of the authorities of Saint Cyr and 
the Polytechnic: all the official classes were favourable to the 
clericals, and no doubt the chiefs of the French Woolwich and Sand- 
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hurst habitually let the teachera of the Ecole des Postes beforehand 
into the secrets of the examination papers ! 

It is not, however, generally true that parents send their sons 
to the schools of the unauthorised associations, because the secular 
instruction is particularly good. There seems to be two reasons for 
the comparative popularity of these schools. First of all, they are 
cheaper. The celibacy of the teacher makes his requirements fewer, 
ho is willing to content himself with something less than would be 
necessary to a man with a family. Besides this, there arn legends 
of private bounty on an immense scale, which enable the schools to 
sell their instruction below cost price ; but one cannot help suspect- 
ing that there may be some exaggeration in estimating the effect of 
this element. Secondly, there is a slight social advantage on the 
side of the Jesuit schools. The small Legitimists of the provinces 
always send their sons to them, and so it comes that the upper 
middle class, who like to think of their children sitting on the bench 
with the son of M. le Comte and M. le Marquis, send them also to 
the Jesuits. The English reader, who knows the eagerness of the 
new rich to send their boys to Eton, not for education, but for social 
tone and the chance of scraping acquaintance with a lord, will 
understand all this readily enough. But there are other considera- 
tions, of which ho will scarcely hear without a smile. The Jesuits 
not only keep a keen eye in after life upon a pupil, whose promise 
has excited their interest, and push him on in his business or pro- ' 
fession; they are also an agcnce de manage, skilful and influential 
brokers in the great market of young men and young women, 
and their favour is thought an excellent way to a good match. 

What is the real objection in the minds of some of the strongest 
and coolest men in France to the intcrferenco of the religious orders 
in national education P What at bottom is tho consideration that 
commends the new law to responsible statesmen ? For we ought 
not to forget that it by no means originated with a pack of journalistic 
firebrands, and that it is ardently approved by more than one power- 
ful man, who is neither doctrinaire nor fanatical Voltairean. The 
sovereign argument of the political chiefs who approach the matter 
from the purely political side is that which we quoted at the outset 
of this paper from the speeches of M. Gambetta. To allow the 
Orders to teach, and the bishops to direct faculties of superior educa- 
tion, is to invite the division of the nation into two. That half of 
the nation which is instructed in the Government schools will imbibe 
one set of ideas, and the half which is instructed in the ecclesi- 
astical schools will imbibe another set of ideas, the contraries of the 
first. The two great groups will grow up to speak different languages, 
will be animated by mutually hostile aspirations, will not love the 
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same country. They will hate one another as Orangemen and Papists 
hate one another in Ireland. Is not this, we are asked, exactly, 
what has happened in Belgium ? In Belgium superior education is 
free, and the government universities and the ecclesiastical universi- 
ties are on an equal footing. The result is the most distracted country 
in Europe. Belgium is in a permanent state of civil war, which 
would inevitably end in the violent disruption of its whole political 
system, if it were not in some sort held together by the safeguard 
of external Powers. We are reminded of what was said by a Bel- 
gian statesman to a writer in these pages a half-dozen years ago : — 
*^We thought that* to found liberty it was enough to proclaim it, 
to guarantee it, and separate Church from State. With pain I see 
that we were mistaken. The Church, trusting for support to the 
rural districts, is bent on imposing its power absolutely. The large 
towns, which have been won over to modern ideas, will not give way 
without a struggle. Wo are drifting to civil war, as in France. Wo 
arc already in a revolutionary situation. The future before my eyes 
is big with storms.^* 

Why, they say, should the course of things run difForcntly in Franco? 
There too the influence of the Catholic priesthood is enormous, as 
anybody may see for himself, who does no more than count up the 
legacies and donations conferred on ecclesiastical establishments and 
religious congregations.^ If the men who opposed Federalism ninety 
years since were right, it cannot be wrong to oppose with might and 
main this profoundcr destruction of the integrity of the country that 
is going on before our eyes in our own da3^ Federalism meant no 
more than the political independence of various sections of the land; 
but what France has to confront now is a peril that goes infinitely 
deeper than mere political separatism, a peril that means fierce moral 
dissension, anarchic hatred of citizen for citizen, a severance of a 
great nation of brethren into two camps of furious and irreconcilable 

(1) These donations and legacies are only valid on condition that they have been 
authorised by decree of the President of the Republic in the Council of State. The 
official report which has been published as to the decrees submitted to the Council of 
State shows the extent of the gifts and bequests made during the five years between 


1872 and 1877, distributed as follows : — , 

CoTigr6gatlons roligieuscs *. 16,340,544 f. 

Faroissos 26,929,138 

EvOehes 5,134,899 

Cures 3,190,059 

Seminaires 2,426,327 

Eooles secondairos ecclesiasUques .... 1,153,856 

Chapitres 253,209 

Maisons de retraite . 203,157 


Total 56,351,189 f. 


That is to say, about two millions and a quarter sterling in all. 
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foes. It is the dragon’s teeth of Cadmus that liberty permits the 
church to sow throughout France. 

The force of such considerations as these, nobody will be likely 
to deny, who has reflected on the conditions and destinies of the 
Catholic societies of Europe and South America. There is a 
real peril, but the question between us and the French government 
turns on the way in which it should be met. It cannot be met in all 
Catholic countries in the same way, and there is no common canon of 
political criticism that will rule each case. The Falk Laws, for in- 
stance, are on a different plane from M. Ferry’s law, because Dr. Falk 
was imposing restrictions of a disciplinary and other kinds on a paid 
and privileged Church of the State, and I for one have never been 
able to see that a paid and privileged Church htls any business to com- 
plain, if its pay and privileges are granted on conditions. M. 
Ferry, on the other hand, imposes a restriction on a class who 
neither receive nor ask anything from the State, except to bo left 
alone. But if the two sets of laws were more alike than they are, 
we should still have to take into consideration the different histories 
of the French and Germans, the different conditions of their 
populations, the different relations that have subsisted between the 
government and the clergy in the history of the two countries ; 
and it might appear that restrictions were right and expedient in 
the one case, which would be neither right nor expedient in the 
other. Belgium, again, stands distinctly within historic conditions 
of its own, and there are some observers who think that the 
Liberals of that country lost their last chance when they were cut off 
from Holland. 

But France is not Belgium. In spite of divisions so intense that 
they sometimes might almost make one . suspect that the moral 
anarchy which her statesmen dread has already come upon her, 
her people have historic traditions, economic interests, an incom- 
parable vivacity of intelligence, a constant accessibility to ideas, 
which might be trusted to protect them for the next century, as they 
have done in the last, against the new invasion of superstition and 
bigotry. If the ecclesiastical influence grows, it is at least due to 
voluntary adhesion. If parents choose to send their sons to schools 
under ecclesiastical direction, there must be an attraction of some kind 
in such schools, and what the Government ought to do is not to 
drive out the teachers and close the doors, but to bestir itself to pro- 
vide higher attractions of its own. That the Republican Government 
is active in spreading its schools, we are aware. The budget for 
primary instruction has gone up since 1870 from eleven millions of 
francs to thirty millions. The budget for superior instruction has 
been more than doubled within six years. Building and equipment 
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of institutions for superior instruction are going on in Paris and 
the Departments, to the amount of two millions sterling. Fine 
laboratories are being built. Now chairs are founded. The School 
of Medicine is being reconstructed. The School of Chemistry is 
nearly finished. The old Sorbonne will soon make room for a 
monument worthy of its imperishable name. Why not remain in this 
good way P Why not drive out the congrogationists, if they are to 
be driven out, not by doubtful repression, but by vigorous com- 
petition ? 

There is a still more important question to which no proper 
answer is to bo had. Is the sentiment of the French 
nation in favour of legislation of this kind, or against it? 
If the common sentiment is against it, then it is inconsistent 
with tho principles of sound government, to force a law for 
which opinion is not only not prepared, but against which 
it is actively hostile. If on the contrary, the common sentiment 
is in favour of it, then the law is superfluous ; it cannot 
be worth while to introduce legislation of tlic most violently irri- 
tating kind, merely to guard the nation against perils from which 
its own firm prepossessions would guard it independently of 
legislation. The law is cither impotent, or it is unnecessary. 
We ask what it is that the Radicals dread in the teaching of 
the clericals, and wo arc told that what they dread and w’hat 
they arc fighting against is not the theology but the politics of 
the clerical teachers. Wo press the matter with importunity, and 
ask what it is that they are afraid of in tho politics of tho 
clericals. The answer is that they will bias the minds of their 
pupils against the republic, against civil marriage, in favour of the 
old aristocratic system, in favour of the old system of landed pro- 
perty. This is the best answer that is given by the most intelli- 
gent of the advocates of the bill. But what can be more incredible, 
more contrary to notorious experience, than that the son of the 
French peasant should lend an ear to direct maxims or privy 
inuendoes against the most sacred, ineradicable, violent, funda- 
mental of all the assumptions of the daily life of his home ! The 
peasant's strongest passion is his passion for his land, and his most 
inveterate hate is his hate against the memories of his old regime. 
Words are powerful, no doubt; but what words from priest or 
congregationist will avail against the overwhelming motives of inde- 
pendence, self-respect, material well-being, and against a type of 
living which has been finally developed by a century of habit, 
and possession P What is odd is that the very people who thus pro- 
fess to dread the sinister teaching of the priest and his allies, are 
most confident in assurances to their English friends that France is 

VOL. XXV. N.s. _ 2 z 
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Voltairean to the core; that the peasant will go up to his cur^ ask 
him for what candidate he intends to vote, and then walk away to 
vote as matter of course for his rival ; that there is no real Catholi- 
cism in France except among the old families and the upper 
bourgeosio who imitate the old families, as in England our enriched 
dissenter turns Churchman ; that the great mass of the people of 
France are willing to respect the priest so long as he confines him- 
self to his functions at baptisms and funerals, on Sundays and at 
Easter, but that no creature in the world is so suspicious as the 
peasant, so jealous, so umbrageous, if the priest attempts by one 
hair’s-breadth to cross the well-defined line that separates his busi- 
ness from that of other people. If all this be so — and nowhere is the 
state of things more graphically painted than by the clericals them- 
selves when it suits them to deplore the fearful ravages of the 
Voltairean wolf in the field — then where is the peril, the urgency, 
the crying need to save the State ? 

Even if the peril is really so portentous, and if restriction be the 
right method, then M. Ferry’s bill is inadequate. The con- 
clusion is too narrow for the premisses. It is assumed that 
civil society is menaced in the very foundations of its fabric, that 
the current of ultramontanism has burst its banks, and threatens 
to flood modem civilisation in a sombre deluge of superstition and 
absolutism. Education is only a pretext. Religious opinions are 
only a mask for politics, and for a war to the knife against civil and 
political laws. If this be so, the liberals cry, would it not be to 
show ourselves the dupes of mere words to remain inactive and 
disarmed before a foe whose dexterity and whose daring are equally 
unbounded ? Opinion, we are told, does not demand persecution, but 
what it insists upon is that the government shall stand firm against 
the storm that has been let loose by an irrepressible and lawless 
order. But if so formidable a tempest is unchained, are not those 
right who ask whether you are likely to force the swollen torrent 
back to its bed by closing eighty-nine ecclesiastical colleges, and 
forbidding some seven thousand congregationalists — eight hundred 
of them Jesuits — from teaching ? The heart of the clerical peril is 
not in the Jesuits or the unauthorised congregations. It is the 
authorised congregations with whom you ought to deal boldly, 
because the authorised congregations control primary instruction, 
and primary instruction is everywhere admitted to be wdthin the 
exclusive functions of the State. The answer is that this will 
come in good time. At present the normal schools for training 
government teachers are wholly unequal to supply the required 
number. ' Action is already taken towards establishing a normal 
school in each department, but the process is stiU incomplete. It is 
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well known, too, that a strong and comprehensive measure is being 
prepared for making attendance at school compulsory. If you Will 
only wait, say the ministerialists, you will see that we are not so 
impotent as to suppose our task to be finished with the indirect sup- 
pression of the free faculties, and the direct suppression of tho un- 
authorised teachers. But then why have begun this immense process 
by a restriction which divides liberals, and incenses clericals, without 
any sort of proportionate gain ? 

Finally, there is a vital objection to the policy of the bill, and it 
is simply this. The law will inevitably be without efiectivo opera- 
tion. This is an objection so fatal, and so undeniable, that wo 
arc perplexed to understand how the able men who support the 
new policy can persist. An ardent and influential advocate of the 
bill confessed to the present writer, in the midst of a vigorous 
and unflinching contention on its behalf, his intimate conviction 
that its provisions would be evaded. Nobody doubts it. At the 
Catholic congress in Paris a few days ago a lay member, a 
lawyer, drew a pathetic picture of the unfortunates whgm the 
now bill \vould strip of their profession and their livelihood, and 
send wandering over their native land, prescripts within the 
bosom of their own country. The thought of such a spectacle 
filled him with sombre thoughts and crushed his heart. But the 
orator soon took comfort. After all, the laws of the Church allow 
the Pope to relieve a member of a religious order from his vows. 
Many members, he said, will no doubt, be so relieved ; and these 
'will be the most devout, the most strongly attached to their 
order, in general the superiors of houses. They may have been 
Jesuits, Marists, Dominicans, Nudists, and so forth, but they will bo 
so no longer. What can your new law say to them ? Yet their 
spirit, methods, aims, all that you suppose you are going to annihi- 
late, will remain exactly what they were. It has been said indeed 
that the government ■will meet this by exacting a declaration from 
every candidate who is a priest, not only that ho is not, but that he 
never has been, a member of one of the non authorised orders. But 
such a design can hardly be seriously maintained. 

Then there are tho Jesuits of the short robe — the laymen, with 
wives and children, living exactly as other men do. Nobody knows 
that they belong to the order. Is some inquisitorial process to be 
set up for compelling them to disclose their secret ? It is impossible. 
Finally, the same ingenuity which enables the orders to evade the 
laws about property would infallibly serve to evade the proposed 
laws about education. In the case of property, prHe-noms hold 
trust. In the case of education, the superior of an establishment 
might cease, under the compulsion of the law, to preside over it, but 
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it would be easy to provide that he should be replaced by a successor 
who would obey the same inspirations and zealously carry out ihc 
same system, now erected into a point of honour, and consecrated by 
persecution. 

All these considerations are so obvious, the flaws in the logic of 
the defenders of restriction and repression are so plain and deci- 
sive, that calm onlookers may well suspect that the bill is rather 
of the nature of a weapon of retaliation, than a well-considered 
attempt to reconstitute national education. We may understand 
the desire of a French liberal to be avenged on the party which for 
so many years has kept his country in an inextricable network of 
fiery perils. But this is a mere infirmity of the flesh. Hatred is 
not in the catalogue of a statesman’s virtues. Party revenge is 
no fit passion for a man who loves his country. Let the clericals 
steal our maxims, but never let them tempt us into borrowing 
their methods. 


Editor. 



WILLIAM KINGDOM CLIFFORD.^ 

It is an 02)cn secret to the few who know it, but a mystery and 
a stumbling-block to the many, that Science and Poetry are own 
sisters ; insoTnuch that in those branches of scientific inquiry which 
arc most abstract, most formal, and most remote from the grasp of 
the ordinary sensible imagination, a higher power of imagination 
akin to the creative insight of the j^oct is most needed and most 
fruitful of lasting work. This living and constructive energy 
projects itself out into the w'orld at the same time that it assimilates 
the surrounding world to itself. AVhen it is joined with quick 
l)crception and delicate sj^'rapathics, it can work the miracle of 
j^icrcing the harrier that sejmrates one mind from another, and 
becomes a i)crsonal charm. It can be known only in its operation, 
and is by its very nature incommunicable and indescribable. Yet 
this faculty, when a man is gifted with it, seems to gather up the 
best of his life, so that the man always transcends every work 
shapen and sent forth by him ; bis ]Drcsoncc is full of it, and it 
lightens the air his friends breathe ; it commands not verbal assent 
to iDropositions or intellectual acquiescence in arguments, but the 
conviction of being in the sphere of a vital force for which nature 
must make room. 

Therefore, when, being happy in that wo knew and saw these 
things, and have received the imperishable gifts, we must un- 
happily speak of the friend who gave them as having passed 
from us, it becomes nothing less than a duty to attempt the 
impossible task ; to describe that which admits of no description, 
and communicate that for which words are but blundering mes- 
sengers. And perhaps it may not he in vain ; for a voice Avhich is 
in itself weak may strengthen tlie kindred notes that vibrate in 
other memories touched by the same power, and those we know to 
bo very many. For this power, when it works for fellowship and 
not ambition, wins for its wearer the love of all sorts and conditions 
of men, and this was marked in Clifford by all who had to do with 
him even a little. More than this, our words may peradventure 
strike farther, though by no force or skill of their own, and stir some 
new accord in imaginations favourably attuned for the impulse. The 
discourses and writings which are now to be collected will indeed testify 
to the intellectual grasp and acuteness that W'ent Jfco the making of 
them. Clifford's earnestness and simplicity, too, are fairly enough 
presented to the reader, and the clearness of his expression is such 

(1) This paper is }>art of the Introduction to tho forthcoming coUection of Prof. 
Clifford's Essays, shortly to h? published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
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that any comment by way of mere explanation would be imper- 
tinent. But of the winning felicity of his manner, the varied and 
flexible play of his thought, the almost boundless range of his human 
interests and sympathies, his writing tells — at least, SO it seems 
to those who really knew him — nothing or very little. To say a 
word or two in remembrance of one^s friend is but natural ; and in 
these days excuse is hardly needed for saying it in public. But 
here this is the least part of the matter in hand. Personal desires 
and aims are merged in the higher responsibility of telling the 
world that it has lost a man of genius ; a responsibility which must 
be accepted even with the knowledge that it cannot be adequately 
discharged. 

Not many weeks had passed of my first year at Trinity when it 
began to be noised about that among the new minor scholars there 
was a young man of extraordinary mathematical powers, and eccen- 
tric in appearance, habits, and opinions. He was reputed, and at 
the time with truth, an ardent High Churchman. I think it was 
then a more remarkable thing at Cambridge than it would be now, 
tho evangelical tradition of Simeon and his school being still pre- 
valent. This was the first I heard of Clifford ; and for some two 
years he continued to bo nothing more to me than a name and a 
somewhat enigmatic person. In tho course of our third year cir- 
cumstances brought us together : it is difficult to remember tho be- 
ginnings of a friendship that seems as if it must always have been, 
but to the best of my recollection there was nothing very sudden or 
rapid in our closer approach. I should assign about six months as 
the interval filled by the transition from acquaintance to intimacy. 
At an early stage in my knowledge of him I remember being struck 
by the daring versatility of his talk. Even then there was no subject 
on which ho was not ready with something in point, generally of an 
unexpected kind ; and his unsurpassed power of mathematical expo- 
sition was already longing to find exercise. I shall be pardoned for 
• giving a concrete instance which may be in itself trivial. In tho 
analytical treatment of statics there occurs a proposition called Ivory's 
Theorem concerning the attractions of an ellipsoid. The text-books 
demonstrate it by a formidable apparatus of co-ordinates and inte- 
grals, such as we were wont to call a grind. On a certain day in the 
Long Vacation of 1866 , which Clifford and I spent at. Cambridge, I 
was not a little exercised by the theorem in question, as I suppose 
many students have been before and since. The chain of sym^lic 
proof seemed artificial and dead ; it compelled the understanding but 
failed to satisfy the reason. After reading and learning the pro- 
position one still failed to see what it was all about. Being out for a 
walk with Clifford, I opened my perplexities to him ; I think I can 
recall the very spot. What he said I do not remember in detail, 
which is not surprising, as I h^e had no occasion to remember any- 
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thing about Ivory’s Theorem these twelve years. But I know that 
as he spoke ho appeared not to be working out a question, but simply 
telling what be saw. Without any diagram or symbolic aid he 
described the geometrical conditions on which the solution depended, 
and they seemed to stand out visibly in space. There were no longer 
consequences to be deduced, but real and evident facts which only 
required to bo seen. And this one instance, fixed in my memory as 
the first that came to my knowledge, represents both Clifford’s theory 
of what teaching ought to be, and his constant way of carrying it out 
in his discourses and conversation on mathematical and scientific 
subjects. So whole and complete was the vision that for the time 
the only strange thing was that anybody should fail to see it in the 
same way. When one endeavoured to call it up again, and not till 
then, it became clear that the magic of genius had been at work, and 
that the common sight had been raised to that higher perception by 
the power which makes and transforms ideas, the conquering and 
masterful quality of the human mind which Goethe called in one 
word das Ddmonische. 

A soul eager for now mastery and ever looking forward cares little 
to dwell upon the past ; and Clifford was not much apt to speak of 
his own earlier life, or indeed of himself at all. Hence I am in- 
debted to his wife and to other friends for what little I am able to 
say of the time before I knew him. William Kingdon Clifford was 
born at Exeter on the 4th of May, 1815 ; his father was a well- 
known and active citizen, and fiUed the office of justice of the 
jjeace. His mother he lost early in life; he inherited from her, 
probably some of his genius, and almost certainly the deep-seated 
constitutional weakness, ill paired with restless activity of nerve and 
brain, which was the cause of his premature loss. He was educated 
at Exeter till 18G0, when he was sent to King’s College, London, 
not without distinction already won in the University Local Exa- 
minations. At school he showed little taste for the ordinary games, 
but made himself proficient in gymnastics ; a pursuit which at Cam- 
bridge he carried out, in fellowship with a few like-minded com- 
panions, not only into the performance of the most difficult feats 
habitual to the gymnasium, but into the invention of other new and 
adventurous ones. But (as ho once said himself of Dr. Whewell) 
his nature was to touch nothing without leaving some stamp of in- 
^vention upon it. His accomplishments in this kind were the only 
ones in which he ever manifested pride. When he took his degree 
there was a paragraph in BelVs Life pointing out, for the rebuke of 
those who might suppose manly exercises incompatible with intel- 
lectual distinction, that the Second Wrangler, Mr. Clifford, was also 
one of the most daring athletes of the University. This paragraph 
gave him far more lively pleasure than any of the more serious and 
academical marks of approval which he had earned. In after years 
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he did not keep up his gymnastic practice with anything like regu- 
larity ; but he was with great diflSculty induced to accept the neces- 
sity of completely abandoning it when it was known to be positively 
injurious to his health. 

At King’s College his peculiar mathematical abilities camo to the 
front, but not so as to exclude attention to other subjects. Clifford 
was at various times and in various ways marked out for honourable 
mention in classics, modern history, and Kngllsh literature. Ilis 
knowdedge of the classics, though he did not cultivate the niceties 
of scholarship, was certainly as sound and extensive as that pf many 
professedly classical students ; and, like all his knowledge, it was vital. 
If ho made use of it for quotation or otherwise, it was not because the 
passage or circumstance was classical, but because it was the thing he 
wanted to illustrate liis own thought. Of history he knew a good 
deal ; he was fond of historical reading throughout his life, and had 
a ready command of parallels and analogies between widely 
remote times and countries, sometimes too ingenious to bear criticism. 
I doubt if he ever studied historical works very critically ; it seems 
to me that he regarded liistory in a poetical rather than a scientific 
spirit, seeing events in a series of vivid pictures which had the force 
of present realities as each came in turn before the mind’s eye. 
Thus he threw himself into the past with a dramatic interest, and 
looked on the civilised world as a field where the destinies of man 
are fought out in a secular contest between the powers of good and 
evil, rather than as a scene of the development and interaction of 
infinite and infinitely complex motives. This, indeed, in a meagre 
and far cruder form, is essentially the popular view ; the sort of 
history upon which most people are still brought up divides men, 
actions, and institutions into good and bad according to the writer’s 
present notions of what might and ought to be, and distributes 
blessing and cursing without more ado. Only Clifford, accepting to 
some extent the popular or pictorial way of looking at historj^ took 
on most questions the unpopular side, and so found himself in 
collision with current opinions. lie had a fair general knowledge 
of English literature (by which I mean considerably more than is 
yet supposed necessary for an Englishman’s education), with a 
preference for modern poetry, and especially for such as gave ex- 
pression to his own ideas. I do not think he cared much for 
the use of language as a fine art, though he had a great appreciation 
of arrangement and composition. His own style, always admirably 
clear and often eloquent, was never elaborate ; for we cannot fairly 
count the studied ornament of his College declamations, which were 
not only produced while he was an undergraduate, but for an 
occasion which justified some special aiming at rhetorical effect. 
Much of his best work was actually spoken before it was written. 
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He gave most of Ins public lectures with no visible preparation 
beyond very short notes, and the outline seemed to be filled in 
without effort or hesitation. Afterwards he would revise the 
lecture from a shorthand-writer’s report, or sometimes write down 
from memory almost exactly what he had said. It fell out now 
and then, however, that neither of these things was done ; and in 
such cases there is now no record of the lecture fit all. Onco or 
twice ho tried writing part of the lecture bcforchuud, but fouud it 
only an embarrassmont in tho delivery. I believe tlie only one 
wholly put in writing in the first instance was Kfhic.% of IMiyioUy 
which ho was unable to deliver himself. I caniuit find anything 
showing early aptiiiido for acquiring languages; but that ho had 
it and was fond of exercising it iu later life is certain. One prac- 
tical reason for it was the desire of being able to read mathematical 
papers iu foreign journals ; but this would not account for his 
taking up Spanish, of which he acquired a competent knowledge in 
the course of a lour to the Pyrenees. When he was at Algiers in 
187G ho began Arabic, and made progress enough to follow in a 
general way a course of lessons given iu that language. Ho 
read modern Greek fluently, and at one time ho was curious 
about Sanskrit. Ho even spout some lime on hieroglyphics. A 
now language is a riddle before it is conquered, a power iu the 
hand afterwards : to Clifford every riddle was a challenge, and 
every chance of new power a divine opportunity to be seized. 
Hence he was likewise interested in the A\arious modes of convoy- 
ing and expressing language invented for special purposes, such 
as the jilorsc alpljabet and shortliaud. One of his ideas about 
education was that children might learn these things at. an early 
age, perhaps in play, so as to groAV up uo less familiar with them 
than with common printing and writing. I have forgotten to men- 
tion his command of French and German, the former of which he 
knew verj'' well, and the latter quite sufficiently ; T think his 
German reading was mostly in tho direction of philosophy and 
mathematics. 

In 1863 Clifford camo up wuth a minor scholarship to Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; iu his third year (to continue for the present 
on the line of his literary accomplishments) he won tho dcclamatiou 
prize with a very brilliant discourse on Sir W. Raleigh, partly cast 
in tho form of quasi-dramatic dialogues, and accordingly had to 
deliver tho annual oration at tho Commemoration of Benefactors iu 
December. His subject was a panegyric of the late Master of the 
College, Dr. Whewell, whose death was then recent. It was treated 
in an original and unexpected manner, Dr. Whewoirs claim to 
admiration and emulation being put on the ground of his intellectual 
life exemplifying in an. eminent degree the active and creating 
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faculty. “ Thought is powerless except it make something outside 
[ of itself : the thought which conquers the world is not contemplative 
but active. And it is this that I am asking you to worship to-day.” 
Taking this oration as a whole, it must be considered as a tour de 
Jorccy giving glimpses and undetermined promises of speculative 
power. But there occurred in it an apologue which caught the 
attention of some good judges at the time, and so well illustrates the 
fanciful and sportive side of Clifford’s mind that I shall here tran- 
scribe it. 

Once upon a time — much longer than six thousand years ago — 
the Trilobitcs w'erc the only people that had eyes ; and they wore 
only just beginning to have them, and some oven of the Trilobitcs 
had as yet no signs of coming sight. So that the utmost they could 
know was that they wore living in darkness, and that perhaps there 
was such a thing as light. But at last one of them got so far 
advanced that when he happened to come to the top of the water in 
the daytime he saw the sun. So he went down and told the others 
that in general the world was light, but there was one great light 
which caused it all. Then they killed him for disturbing the 
commonwealth ; but they considered it impious to doubt that in 
general the world was light, and that there was one great light which 
caused it all. And they had great disputes about the manner in 
which they had come to know this. Afterwards another of them 
got so far advanced that when he happened to come to the top of the 
water in the night-time he saw the stars. So he went down and told 
the others thtit in general the world was dark, but that nevertheless 
there was a great number of little lights in it. Then they killed 
him for maintaining false doctrines : but from that time tlierc was a 
division amongst them, and all the Trildbites were split into two 
parties, some maintaining one thing and some the other, until such 
time as so many of them had learned to see that there could be no 
.doubt about the matter.” 

The interpretation was barely indicated on this occasion ; but it is 
worked out in another Cambridge MS. which must have been written 
shortly afterwards, and in which the apologue stands first as a kind 
of text. It was nothing less than a theory of the intellectual growth 
of mankind ; and the position w'as that, as the physical senses have been 
gradually developed out of confused and uncertain impressions, so a 
set of intellectual senses or imighh are still in course of develop- 
ment, the operation of which may ultimately be , expected to be as 
certain and immediate as our ordinary sense-perceptions. 

This theory may be traced in the discourse On some of the 
Conditions of Mental Development, delivered in March, 1868, which 
stands first in the present collection ; and for that reason I make 
special mention of it. Otherwise it was only one inventive experi- 
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mcnt among many. I should far exceed my limits if I were to 
attempt any account of the various forms of speculation, physical, 
metaphysical, and ethical, through which Clifford ranged in the first 
few years after his degree. Not that he was constantly changing 
his opinions, as a superficial observer might have thought ; he was 
seeking for definite principles, and of set purpose made his search 
various and widespread. He had a singular power of taking up any 
theory that seemed to him at all worth investigating, realising it, 
working it out, and making it completely his own for the time being, 
and yet all the while consciously holding it as an experiment, and 
being perfectly ready to give it up when found wanting. 

Clifford's mathematical course at Cambridge was a struggle 
between the exigencies of the Tripos and his native bent for inde- 
pendent reading and research going far beyond the subjects of the 
examination ; and the Tripos had very much the worst of it. If 
there was any faculty in which he was entirely wanting, it w^as the 
examination-faculty. On this subject I am not competent to speak 
with certainty, but it is my belief that, from the point of view to 
which the class-list is an end in itself, Clifford omitted most of the 
things lie ought to have read, and road everything lie ought not to 
have read. Nevertheless his powers of original work carried him so 
far that he came out Second Wrangler in the Tripos of 18G7, and 
was also Second Smith's Prizeman. I am fortunately able to quote 
on this head the statement of one of our first living analysts. Pro- 
fessor Sylvester : — 

“ Like the late Dr. WhoweU, Professor Clerk Maxwell, and Sir William 
Thomson, Mr. ClilTord was Second Wranj,dcr at the University of Cambridge. 
I believe there is little doubt that ho might easily have been first of his year 
had’he chosen to devote himself exclusively to the University curriculum instead 
of pursuing his studios, while still mi undergraduate, in a more extended field, 
and with a view rather to self- culture than to the acquisition of immediate 
honour or emolument.” 

This pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, and without even 
such regard to collateral interests as most people would think a 
matter of common prudence, was the leading character of Clifford's 
work throughout his life. The discovery of truth was for him an 
end in itself, and the proclamation of it, or of whatever seemed to 
lead to it, a duty of primary and paramount obligation. This had 
something to do with the fascination of his teaching ; he never 
seemed to bo imposing dogmas on his hearers, but to be leading 
them into the enjoyment of a common possession. He did not tell 
them that knowledge was priceless and truth beautiful ; he made 
them feel it. He gave them not formulas, but ideas. Again I can 
appeal, to a witness of undoubted authority. The following words 
wore written in 1871 by a man in no way given to unmeasured 
expression of his mind; and as eminent in mathematical physics as 
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the author of the statement I have already cited is in pure 
mathematics, I mean Professor Clerk Maxwell : — 

“The peculiarity of Mr. Clifford’s researches, which in my opinion points him 
out as the right man for a chair of mathematical science, is that they tend not 
to the elaboration of abstruse theorems by inj^enious calculations, but to the 
elucidation of scientific ideas by the concentration ui)on them of clear and 
steady thought. The pupils of such a teacher not only obtain clearer views of 
the subjects taught, but are encouraged to cultivate in themselves that ])ower of 
thought which is so liable to bo neglected amidst the ai^pliances of education.” 

I shall not attempt to enter in more detail on the amount and 
character of Clifford’s subsequent contributions to mathematical 
science, having reason to hope that this task will shortly be undertaken 
by competent hands and in a more appropriate connection. But in an 
introduction to his philosophical writings it is fitting to call attention 
to tho manner in which he brought mathematical conceptions to 
bear upon philosophy. lie took much pleasure in the speculative 
constructions of imaginary or non-Euclidean systems of space-rela- 
tions which have been achieved by Continental geometers, partly 
because they afforded a congenial field for tho combined exercise of 
scientific intuition and unbridled fancy. He liked talking about 
imaginary geometry, as a matter of pure amusement, to any one 
interested in it. But at tho same time he attached a serious import 
to it. He was the first in this country, as Helmholtz in Germany, 
to call attention to the philosophical importance of these new ideas 
with regard to the question of the nature and origin of geometrical 
knowledge. His opinion on this point is briefly expressed in the 
lectures On the Philmophy of the Pure Sciences. He intended to 
recast and expand these, and doubtless would have amplified this 
particular discussion. It will bo seen tliat he considered Kant’s 
position in the matter of transcendental msthctic ” to be wholly 
unassailable if it was once admitted that geometrical knowledge is 
really exact and universal. The ordinary arguments for tho deriva- 
tive nature of axioms appeared to him ingenious but hopeless attempts 
to escape from this fatal admission. And it may bo said in general 
terms that he had a much fuller appreciation of the merit and the 
necessity of Kant’s work than most adherents of the English school 
of psychology. Of course I do not include Professor Huxley, whose 
testimony to Kant in his little book on Hume is as unmistakable as 
it is weighty. 

Few words will suffice to set down the remaining facts of Clifford’s 
life, or what we are accustomed to call facts because they can be 
dated and made equally known to everybody, as if that made them 
somehow more real than the passages and events which in truth 
decide the issues of life and fix the courses of a man’s work. In 
1868 ho was elected a Fellow of Trinity CoUege, and after spending 
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rather more than two years at Cambridge, he was in 1871 appointed 
to the Professorsliip of Applied Mathematics at University College, 
London, ireanwhilc ho had taken part in the English Eclipse expe- 
dition of 1870 : his letters of that time show keen enjoyment of the 
new experience of men and cities, and of the natural beauty of the 
Mediterranean coasts, which he was to visit again, as fate would 
have it, only on the sad and fruitless errand of attempting to recover 
strength when it was too late. In Juno, 1874, he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society; he might have been proposed at a much 
earlier time, but had then declined, turning it off with the remark 
that he did not Avant to be respectable yet. And such Avas the 
absence in him of anything like vanity or self-assertion, that Avhon 
his scruples Avcrc overcome, and his election took place, ho Avas the 
last person from Avhom his friends heard of it. I did not knoAV it my- 
self till several months later. On the 7th of April, 1875, he married 
Lucy, daughter of Mr. John Lane, and granddaugliter of Brandford 
Ijane, of Barbados. This Avas the occasion of the only voluntarj" leave 
of absence he ever took from his lectures at University College, Avhen 
he characteristically informed his class that he aa'us obliged to bo 
absent on important business, Avhich Avould probably not occur again. 
Clifford’s house was thenceforward (as, indeed, his rooms, both at 
(Jainbi'iclgo and in London, had already been) tlic meeting-point of 
a numerous body of .Criciids, in Avhich almost CA’cry possible variety of 
taste and opinion Avas represented, and many of Avhom had nothing 
else in common. The scientific element had naturally a certain 
predominance ; and Avith Clifford, as Avith other men, a close friend- 
ship implied, as a rule, some sort of general coincidence in senti- 
ments and aims, personal and intellectual concord being apt to go 
together. But he cared for sympathy, not for agreement ; coincidence 
in actual results was indifferent to him. He Avrote of a very near 
and dear friend (G. Crotch, of St. John’s College, Cambridge), 
AvhosG death preceded his own by some years: ‘'We never 
agreed upon results, but avc always used the same method with 
the same object.” Much more Avould it be an utter mistake to 
suppose that Clifford A\'as a scientific fanatic who reserved his social 
qualities for people Avho happened to accept his theories, or that ho 
could not be at his ease and make the charm of his presence 
felt among persons Avho did not care for theories at all. It was 
possible to take offence at certain passages in his w'ritings, but 
impossible not to like the man ; and some of those to Avhom 
Clifford’s published opinions were naturally most repugnant, but 
who had the opportunity of i)ersonal intercourse with him, were 
by no means the last to express their sympathy and anxiety when 
the threatenings of the disease which carried him off became 
apparent. This charm remained with him to his very last days ; 
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even when he was in an enfeebled and almost prostrate condition 
there were those who conceived for him and his, upon sudden and 
casual acquaintance, an affection and good-will which bore such 
fruit of kindly deeds as men usually look for only from the devotion 
ripened by long familiarity. Something of this was due to the 
extreme openness and candour of his conversation; something to 
the quickness with which he read the feelings of others, and the 
delicacy and gentleness with which he adapted himself to them ; 
something, perhaps most, to a certain undcfinable simplicity in 
which the whole man seemed to be revealed, and the whole moral 
beauty of his character to be grounded. It was by this simplicity, 
one may suppose, that he was endeared from his early days to 
children. He always took delight in being with them, and ap- 
peared to have a special gift of holding their attention. That ho did 
not live to teach his own children is deeply to be regretted not only 
for their sake, but for tlie interest of education as a science and an 
art. What he could do for the amusement of children (and of all 
persons healthy enough not to be ashamed of childishness) was 
shown to the world in his contributions to a collection of fairy tales 
called The Little People, One of these (“The Giant’s Shoes”) is 
one of the choicest pieces of pure nonsense ever put together ; and 
he doubtless enjoyed writing it as much as any child could enjoy 
hearing it. He seemed to have an inexhaustible store of merriment 
at all times : not merely a keen perception of the ludicrous, but an 
ever fresh gaiety and gladness in the common pleasures of life. 
His laughter was free and clear like a child’s, and as little restrained 
by any consideration of conventional gravity. It was hardly 
possible to be depressed in his company : and this was so not only in 
his best days, but as long as ho had strength to sustain conversation 
at all. The charm of his countenance and talk banished for the 
time the anxiety wo felt for him (only too justly) whenever we 
were not with him. 

On the intellectual side this character of simplicity manifested 
itself in the absolute straightforwardness of everything he said and 
did ; and this, being joined to subtlety and a wide range of vision, 
became in speculation and discussion a very formidable power. If 
there was anything for which he had no toleration, and with which 
he would enter into no compromise, it was insincerity in thought, 
word, or deed. He expressed his own opinions plainly and 
strongly because he held it the’ duty of every man so to do ; he 
could not discuss great subjects in a half-hearted fashion under a 
system of mutual conventions. As for considerations .of policy or 
expediency that seemed to interfere in any way with the down- 
right speaking of truth for the truth’s sake, he was simply 
incapable of entertaining them. Being alwcCys frank, he was at 
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times indiscreet ; but consummate discretion has never yet been 
recognised as a necessary or even a very appropriate element of 
moral heroism. This must bo borne in mind in estimating such 
passages of his writings as, judged by the ordinary rules of literary 
etiquette, may seem harsh and violent. 

Personal enmity was a thing impossible to Clifford. Once he 
wrote : “ I believe if all the murderers and all the priests and all the 
liars in the world were united into one man, and he came suddenly 
upon me round a corner and said ‘ IFow do you do ? ’ in a smiling 
way, I could not be rude to him upon the instant.'* And it was the 
bare truth. Neither did he ever make an enemy that I know of ; I 
do not count one or two blundering attacks which, however far they 
might go beyond the fair bounds of controversy or satire, were 
made by people who only guessed at the man from a superficial 
inspection of his writings, and were incapable of understanding 
either. Yet ho carried about with him as deadly a foe as could 
have been wished him by any of those who fear and hate the light 
he strove so manfully to spread abroad. This was the perilous 
excess in his own frame of nervous energy over constitutional 
strength and endurance. ITo w^as able to call upon himself, with 
a facility which in the result was fatal, for the expenditure of power 
in ways and to an extent which only a very strong constitution 
could have permanently supported ; and here the constitution was 
feeble. He tried experiments on himself when he ought to have 
been taking precautions. He thought, I believe, that he was really 
training his body to versatility and disregard of circumstances, 
and fancied himself to be making investments when he was in 
fact living on his capital. At Cambridge he would constantly sit 
up most of the night working or talking. In London it was not 
very different, and once or twice he WTote the whole night through ; 
and this without any proportionate reduction of his occupations in 
more usual hours. The paper on The Unseen Universe " w-as 
composed in this way, except a page or two at the beginning, at a 
single sitting which lasted from a quarter to ten in the evening till 
nine o’clock the following morning. So, too, was the article on 
Virchow’s address. But Clifford’s rashness extended much farther 
than this one particular. He could not be induced, or only with the 
utmost difficulty, to pay even moderate attention to the cautions and 
observances which arc commonly and aptly described as taking care 
of one’s self. Had he been asked if it was wrong to neglect the 
conditions of health in one’s own person, as well as to approve or 
tolerate their neglect on a larger scale, ho would certainly have 
answered yes. But to be careful about himself was a thing that 
never occurred to him. Even when, in the spring of 1876, distinct 
and grave indications of pulmonary disease were noted, his advisers 
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and friends could hardly persuade him that there was anything 
more serious than could he set right by two or three weeks* rest 
in the country. Here, however, there came into play something 
more than incredulity or indifference ; the spirit of the worker and 
inventor rebelled against thus being baffled. Ilis repugnance was like 
that of a wounded soldier who thinks himself dishonoured if he 
quits the field while his limbs can bear him. Reluctantly and 
almost indignantly he accepted six months* leave of absence, and 
spent the summer of that year in a journey to Algiers and the 
south of Spain. He came back recruited for tlie time, and was 
allowed to winter in England on pledges of special care and 
avoidance of exposure. These were in the main observed, and so 
matters went on for a year and a half more, as it seemed with fair 
prospects of ultimate recovery and tolerably secure enjoyment of life. 
What mischief was already done could not be undone ; but the spread 
of it seemed in a way to be jicriiianently arrested. But in the early 
months of last year there came a sudden change for the worse. Ilis 
fathcr*s death, which happened at this time, was a grievous blow, and 
the conjunction of this with exciting literary work done under 
pressure of time threw upon him a strain which he was wholly unable 
to resist. The essay on Virchow’s address, which will close the 
collection, is both in my opinion and in that of other and more 
competent judges one of Clifford's best and most mature perform- 
ances. But it was produced at a fearful cost, we have already seen 
in what manner. A few days after the MS. had left his hands he 
received a peremptory warning that ho was in a state of such immi- 
nent danger that he must give up all work and leave England 
forthwith. This time the warning was loo stern to admit of doubt 
or even delay. Yet, wliilo the necessary preparations w^ere in hand, 
he would not leave his official duties until he actually broke down in 
the attempt to complete a lecture. He was now suffering, not from 
any inroad of specific local disease, but from a rapid and alarming 
collapse of general strength which made it seem doubtful if he could 
live many weeks. But his constitutional frailty was accompanied 
withal by a wonderful power of rallying from prostration ; and one 
could not help entertaining a dim hope, even to the last, that this 
vitality was somehow the deepest thing in his nature, and would at 
last win the day. In April, 1878, Clifford and his wife left England 
for the Mediterranean ; the accounts they sent home were various 
and often anxious ; but after voyages and short halts which 
embraced Gibraltar, Venice, and Malta, they rested for some weeks 
at Monte Gencroso, and there for the first time there was the appear- 
ance of steady improvement setting in. From this place Clifford 
wrote long letters wdth his own hand, full of his usual spirit and 
manifold interest in everything about him. I may mention here 
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that his letters were the more valuable because they were always 
spontaneous and could very seldom bo counted on beforehand. He 
wrote quickly and easily ; and yet for some obscure reason letter- 
writing, especially as a matter of business, was beyond measure 
irksome and difficult to him. He would rather take almost any 
trouble than answer a letter, and the painfulness of answering was 
at its height when (as pretty often happened) old acquaintances 
applied to him for testimonials. For in those cases it was aggra- 
vated by utter impossibility of lending himself to the potty exag- 
gerations and dissimulations which custom allows to pass current for 
such purposes, and which are almost thought to be required by 
civility. One such application, from a man he had known before 
but had lost sight of, vexed him extremely ; he did not know what to 
do with it, for he could honestly have certified only as to the past, 
and he carried the letter about with him till it was ragged, being 
newly vexed every time he saw it. Tlicre were many letters of 
friends which he regretted to the last not having answered. 
Several received in the last months or weeks of his life he intended 
to answer if he had ever b(^come strong enough. Yet now and then 
he would write unsought to some one ho was intimate with, and throw 
himself completely into his letter; and then his descriptions were so 
full of life and colour that they might well be taken as models by 
any one minded to study the art of correspondence, not uncommonly 
alleged to be lost since the introduction of cheap and rapid com- 
munications. Such letters ho sent to England from Spain and 
Sicily in 1870, and from Algiers in 1876. 

In August, 1878, there being signs of improvement, and a warm 
climate not being judged necessary or very desirable at that season, 
leave was given for a short return to England. Clifford came home 
looking very ill and feeble to ordinary observation, but much better 
to those who had seen him before he started. He was incapable of 
continuous exertion of any kind, but much of the old animation had 
come back, and his conversation had lost nothing of its vigour and 
brilliancy. The object of the summer journey had been rest and 
freedom from care above all things : now it was planned that with 
the first days of autumn he should again go in search of conditions 
which might be not only rest-giving but curative. But all plans 
were cut short by a relapse which took place late in Septem- 
ber, induced by fatigue. From that day the fight was a losing 
one, though fought with such tenacity of life that sometimes the 
inevitable end seemed as if it might yet be put far off. Clifford's 
patience, cheerfulness, unselfishness, and continued interest in his 
friends and in what was going on in the world, were unbroken and 
unabated through all that heavy time. Far be it from me, as it was for 
VOL. XXV. N.s. * 3 A 
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from him, to grudge to any man or woman the hope or comfort that 
may bo found in sincere expectation of a better life to come. But let 
this be set down and remembered, plainly and openly, for the in- 
struction and rebuke of those who fancy that their dogmas have a 
monopoly of happiness, and will not face the fact that there are true 
men — ay, and women — to whom the dignity of manhood and the 
fellowship of this life, undazzled by the magic of any revelation, un- 
holpen of any promises holding out aught as higher or more enduring 
than the fruition of human love and the fulfilment of human duties, 
are sufficient to bear the weight of both life and death. Here was a 
man who utterly dismissed from his thoughts, as being unprofitable 
or worse, all speculations on a future or unseen world ; a man to 
whom life was holy and precious, a thing not to be despised, but to 
be used with joyfulness ; a soul full of life Jind light, ever longing 
for activity, ever counting what was achieved as not worthy to be 
reckoned in comparison of what was left to do. • And this is the wit- 
ness of his ending, that as never man loved life more, so never man 
feared death less. He fulfilled well and truly that great saying of 
Spinoza, often in his mind and on his lips : Homo liher de nulla re 
minue qtiam de morte cogitat. 

One last stand was made, too late to be permanently successful (if 
ever it could have so far availed), but yet not wholly in vain. At the 
opening of the present year ClifEord^s remnant of strength 'was 
visibly diminishing. Tlie peril of attempting a journey was great, 
but no peril could be greater than that which he already lay in. 
Medicine had no new thing to recommend, and almost nothing to 
forbid : a last experiment could only be tried. Clifford sailed for 
Madeira, his friends liardly expecting him to live out the voyage. 
Cf the friendship and devotion that accompanied and tended him 
there it is not fitting that I should speak. So it was, however, that 
he arrived safely in the island, and some weeks were added to his 
life. The change from the bitterest of recent English winters to the 
fair and temperate air of Madeira had no power to restore the waning 
forces ; but it enabled him to spend his last days in ease and com- 
parative enjoyment. He could once more look on the glories of a 
bountiful world, and breathe under a free sky. Something of spirit 
and even of strength revived ; his powers of conversation, which had 
been restrained by mere physical weakness in his last days in Eng- 
land, returned to some extent, and in that short time, with all the 
disadvantages of a stranger and an invalid, he made new friends : 
one such (though in spirit not a stranger before) of whose friendship 
even he might have been proud. There was a glimmer of hope, 
faint, uncertain, but perceptible ; there was a possibility that if 
amendment once began, it might go farther than we had dared to 
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speculate upon. But it was not to be. In the last days of February 
we learnt that his condition was hopeless ; on the 3rd of March the 
end camo. For a week he had known that it might come at any 
moment, and he looked to it calmly and steadfastly. So calmly had 
ll6 TGCOivod the warning which convoyed this knowledge that it 
seemed at the instant as if he did not understand it. He gave care- 
ful and exact directions as to the disposal of his works, which are 
partly carried out in these volumes, and, it is hoped, will be substan- 
tially fulfilled as to his mathematical remains also. His work was, in- 
deed, the only thing personal to himself that he took much thought for ; 
and that not because it was his own possession, but because he felt that 
it was his own to do and to make a possession for others. He loved it 
for the work’s and the truth’s sake, not for his own. More than this, his 
interest in the outer world did not desert him to the very last. He 
still followed the course of events, and asked for public news on the 
morning of bis death : so strongly did he hold fast his part in the 
common weal and in active social life. 

The essays here brought together represent, with few if any ex- 
ceptions, the general view of the w’orld and human knowledge which 
Clifford had definitely arriv^ed at in his later years. I do not mean 
that he had got a fixed set of results and meant to rest in them ; he 
admitted no finality of that sort. But he did believe very decidedly 
that the difference between right and wrong method is everywhere 
important, and that there is only one right method for all depart- 
ments of knowledge. He held that metaphysical and theological 
problems ought to be discussed with exactly the same freedom from 
preconceived conclusions and fearlessness of consequences us any 
other problems. And ho further held that, as the frank application 
of the right method of search to the physical sciences has put them 
on a footing of steady progress, though they differ in the amount 
and certainty of the knowledge already w’on in their respective fields, 
so the like effects might be expected when philosophical speculation 
was taken in hand by the light of science and with scientific impar- 
tiality and earnestness. For the popular or unscientific rhetoric 
which frequently assumes the name of philosophy Clifford had as 
much contempt as he permitted himself to feel for anything. Once 
he said of an acquaintance who was believed to be undertaking some- 
thing in this kind : Ho is writing a book on metaphysics, and is 
really cut out for it ; the clearness with which he thinks he understands 
things and his total inability to express what little he knows will make 
his fortune as a philosopher.” But he never accepted, and I do not 
think he was ever tempted to accept, the doctrine that all metaphysical 
inquiries ought to be put aside as unprofitable. Indeed he went 
beyond most English psychologists, though in a general way he 
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must be classed witb. the English school, in his estimate of the possi- 
bility of constructing a definite metaphysical system on scientific 
principles. With regard to the application of his philosophical ideas 
to theological conceptions, it may perhaps be said that ho aimed at 
doing for dogmatic and natural theology something like what the 
Tiibingen school in Germany have done for historical theology, 
namely bringing them to the light of unbiassed common sense, in- 
cluding therein as an important element the healthy moral sense of 
civilized men. Whether Clifford had any feeling that his line of 
work was complementary to the historical criticism of dogmas I 
cannot say : but so it was that he paid no special attention to the 
historical side of these questions, cither because it did not parti- 
cularly interest him, or because he thought it outside his competence. 
In ethics, on the other hand, he attached the utmost importance to 
the historical facts of moral culture as affording the key of tho 
speculative position and indicating the profitable directions of in- 
quiry. And it may be noted as an instance of tho freshness and 
ojjcnncss of his mind that the importance of this point of view, sot 
forth in The Scientific Bam of Morals and tho papers following it, 
was perceived by him only after he left Cambridge. The main 
points of the last-named essay were stated by Clifford himself in a 
letter written when ho had nearly finished it. He described it as 
showing that moral maxims are ultimately of the same nature as 
the maxims of any other craft : if you want to live together success- 
fully, you must do so and so That conscience is developed 

out of experience by healthy natural processes That respon- 

sibility is founded on such order as wc can observe, and not upon such 
disorder as wc can conjecture.” This is quite a different lino from 
that which his speculations on llie nature of duty were wont to take 
at Cambridge, both in the conversations I remember, and in various 
MS. fragments of that period which are now before mo. 

It will not be amiss to go back to the time when we left Clifford 
celebrating the late Master of Trinity in parables, and to take up 
more continuously than we have yet done tho growth of his philo- 
sophic ideas. Before he took his degree, and I think for some little 
time after, he was (as before mentioned) a High Churchman ; but 
there was an intellectual and speculative activity about his belief 
which made it impossible that it should remain permanently at that 
stage. On the one hand he acquired a far more accurate knowledge 
of Catholic theology than is often met with in England even among 
those who discuss theological questions : he was pretty well read in 
S. Thomas Aquinas, and would maintain the Catholic position on 
most points with extreme ingenuity, not unfrequently adding scien- 
tific arguments and analogies of his own. On the other hand, 
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believing from the first in the unity or at least the harmony of all 
truth, he never slackened in the pursuit of scientific knowledge and 
ideas. For a while he experimented in schemes for the juxtaposition 
of science and dogmas. Religious beliefs he regarded as outside the 
region of scientific proof, even when they can be made highly pro- 
bable by reasoning ; for, as he observes in a SIS. fragment of this 
time, they are received and held not as probable but as certain. And 
he actually defined superstition as “a belief held on religious or 
theological grounds, but capable of scientific proof or disproof’ He 
also held that tliero was a special theological faculty or insight, 
analogous to the scientific, poetic, and artistic faculty; and that the 
persons in whom this genius is exceptionally developed arc the 
founders of new religions and religious orders. He seems to liavc 
been always and equally dissatisfied with attempts at proving tlico- 
logical propositions, especially in the usual manner of Protestant 
diviiiHy, and with the theological version of natural history com- 
monly called Natural Theology. When or how Clifford first came to 
a clear perception that this position of quasi -scientific Catholicism 
was untenable I do not exactly know ; but I know that the discovery 
cost him an intellectual and moral struggle, of which traces may be 
found here and there in his essays. It is not the case, however, that 
there was any violent reaction or rushing to an opposite extreme. 
Some time elapsed before liis philosophical opinions assumed their 
final consistency ; and in truth what took i)lacc was not a reaction, 
but the fuller development of principles wliich had been part of his 
thoughts ever since he began to think for himself. 

JMeanwhile he was eagerly assimilating the ideas which had been 
established as an assured possession of science by ]\Ir. Darwin, and 
were being applied to the systematic grouping and gathering together 
of human knowledge by Mr. Herbert Spencer. Clifford was not 
content with merely giving his assent to Mr. Darwin’s theory ; ho 
seized on it as a living spring of action, a principle to bo worked out, 
practised upon, used to win victories over nature, and put now vigour 
into speculation. For two or three years the knot of Cambridge 
friends of whom Clifford was the leading spirit was carried away by 
a wave of Darwinian enthusiasm : wo seemed to ride triumphant on 
an ocean of new life and boundless possibilities. Natural Selection 
was to be the master-key of the universe ; we expected it to solve all 
riddles and reconcile all contradictions. Among other things it was 
to give us a new system of ethics, combining the exactness of the 
utilitarian with the poetical ideals of the transcondentalist. We were 
not only to believe joyfully in tho survival of the fittest, but to take 
an active and conscious part in making ourselves fitter. At one 
time Clifford held that it was worth our while to practise variation 
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deliberately ; not only to avoid being tho slaves of custom, but to 
eschew fixed habits of every kind, and to try the greatest possible 
number of experiments in living to increase the chances of a really 
valuable one occurring and being selected for preservation. So much 
of this theory as he ever gave to the world will be found in the 
discourse On Some Conditionn of Mental Development; and I do not 
know that he would ever have deliberately committed himself to 
anything more than is there propounded. One practical deduction 
was that education ought to be directed not to mere instruction, but 
to making people think and act for themselves ; and this Clifford held 
to be of special importance in the case of women, where the cultiva- 
tion of independent power is too commonly neglected or even pur- 
posely discouraged. 

The duty of independence and spontaneous activity thus conceived 
under Mr. Darwin's influence was reinforced from another side by 
the reading of Mazzini ; and the result was a conception of freedom 
as the one aim and ideal of man. This freedom was a sort of trans- 
figured blending of all powers of activity and progress ; it included 
republicanism as opposed to the compulsory aspect of govcrnmentiind 
traditional authority in general, but was otherwise not bound to any 
particular theory in politics. Indeed it forbade binding oneself 
irrevocably to any theory whatever ; and the one commandment of 
freedom was thus expressed. Thou shall live and not forrnulize. That 
alone was right which was done of one's own inner conviction and 
mere motion; that was lifeless and evil which was done out of 
obedience to any external authorit3^ “There is one thing in the 
world,” Clifford wrote about this time, “more wicked than the 
desire to command, and that is the will to obey.” Now this doctrine 
of individual and independent morality may look on the face of it 
very wicked and anarchical, and therefore it may be worth while to 
observe that the Catholic doctrine of the duty of following con- 
science is essentially at one with it. The conscience may or may not 
be rightly informed. It may be Ynrongly informed without one's own 
fault, as in the case of invincible ignorance, or with it, as in the case of 
culpable ignorance or perversity. But even in this last case we are 
told that the sin of doing an absolutely wrong thing in obedience 
to the voice of conscience, however misguided, is infinitely less than 
the sin of doing the absolutely right thing against one's conscience. 
The conscience must be rightly iz\formed before a completely right 
action is possible.^ Again, Stchte treats the sense of will and duty 

(1) See the authorities collected in Dr. hTewmon’s Letter to the Luke of Norfolk, pp. 
65, 66 \ — Secundum Bententiam, et certam, asserontom esse peccatum discordero a 
oonscientia erronea, invinoibili aut yincibili, tenet D. Thomas, quern sequantur omnea 
ScholasUci.” In no manner is it lawful to act against oonscienoe, even though a law 
or a superior commands it.*' 
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(from which he deduces not only morality but the existence o£ other 
men and of the world, in fact all knowledge and reality whatever) as 
absolutely personal and individual. CHflEord’s early doctrine of 
freedom was ardent and immature ; but whoever should call it 
immoral would find himself committed to applying the same lan- 
guage to some of the greatest moralists of the world. The social 
theory of morality stated and partly worked out in the ethical portion 
of Clifford’s essays is quite independent of this earlier phase. At the 
same time it is not necessarily inconsistent with it ; for the determi- 
nation of social morality is apart from the assignment of motives for 
individual morality, and leaves quite untouched the cultivation of 
individual perfection. Clifford, how^ever, docs in his later writings 
freely and distinctly recognize the validity of the social, or as he 
sometimes calls it, the tribal judgment, on the moral character of 
individual acts regarded as an external quality, and there was a time 
when he wmuld probably have hesitated to allow this. 

As to Clifford’s ideas on mctaph 3 ^sics proper I have not much to 
say beyond what is disclosed in the essays themselves. His interest 
in philosophy’ grew up rapidly after he took his degree, as is 
generally the case with men who have any bent that way. I re- 
member many long talks with him on metaphysical questions, but 
not much of the substance of them. One evening in tho Long 
Vacation of 1868, when we were up for tho Fellowship examination, 
we discussed the Absolute for some couple of hours, and at last 
defined it to our own exceeding content as that which is in necessary 
relation to itself. Probably we laughed at our definition the next 
morning, or soon after ; but I am still of opinion that, as defini- 
tions of the Absolute go, this will do quite as well as any other. 
Clifford’s philosophical reading was rather select than very wide. 
He had a high admiration for Berkeley, next only to Hume, and 
he took much pleasure in the Ethics of Spinoza. The interpretation 
of Spinoza’s philosophy which I have put forward in this Eeview 
and elsewhere was common to Clifford and myself, and on that 
subject (as, indeed, on everything we discussed together) I owe very 
much to him. He was to have lectured on Spinoza at the London 
Institution in 1877, but his health would not allow it. There is 
little doubt that this would have been one of his most brilliant 
and original discourses. Students of Spinoza will easily trace the 
connection between his theory of mind and matter and the doctrine 
set forth in Clifford’s es^Qrs on Body and Mindy and The 
Nature of Thinge-indhemBelvea. JflThis was arrived at, to the best 
of my recollection, in 1871 or 1872 ; certainly before 1874, in which 
year the last-mentioned paper was read at a meeting of the Meta- 
physical Society. Briefly put, the conception is that mind is the 
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one ultimate reality ; not mind as we know it in the complex forms 
of conscious feeling and thought, hut the simpler elements out of 
which thought and feeling arc built up. The hypothetical ultimate 
element of mind, or atom of mind-stuff, precisely corresponds to the 
hypothetical atom of matter, being the ultimate fact of which the mate- 
rial atom is the phenomenon. Matter and the sensible universe are the 
relations between particular organisms, that is, mind organized into 
consciousness, and the rest of the world. This leads to results which 
would in a loose and popular sense bo called materialist. But the 
theory must, as a metaphysical theory, be reckoned on the idealist 
side. To speak technically, it is an idealist monism. Indeed it is 
a very subtle form of idealism, and by no moans easy of apprehen- 
sion at first sight. Nevertheless there are distinct signs of a conver- 
gence towards it on the part of recent inquirers who have handled 
philosophical problems in a scientific spirit, and particularly those 
who have studied psychology on the physiological side. Perhaps we 
shall be told that this proves the doctrine to be materialism in dis- 
guise ; but it is hardly worth while to dispute about names while 
more serious things remain for discussion. And the idea does re- 
quire much more working out ; involving, as it docs, extensive re- 
statement and rearrangement of metaphysical problems. It raises 
not only several questions, but preliminary (and really fundamental) 
problems as to what questions are reasonable. For instance, it may 
bo asked why, on this hypothesis, mind should become conscious at 
a particular degree of complexity, or be conscious at all. I should 
myself say that I do not know and do not expect ever to know, and 
I believe Clifford would have said the same. But I can conceive 
some one taking up the theory and trying to make it carry further 
refinements and explanations. Again, a more subtle objection, but 
in my opinion a fallacious one, would be that it is not really a 
monism but a dualism, putting mind (as the undetermined mind-siiff) 
and consciousness in place of the old-fashioned matter and mind. 
This, however, is not tho place to pursue the subject : and I do not 
think the outline of the hypothesis can be made clearer by any ex- 
planation of mine than Clifford has already made it. 

After all, I have wished to speak of the man rather than his 
opinions ; but the speculative interests I shared with him, being in. 
a manner part of himself, have claimed their due, and perhaps 
obtained rather more. Let us now gather np a few matters of 
personal habit and character which ha’^ not yet been noticed. The 
predominance of light as a figur^ifind a symbol in Clifford’s writing 
will be remarked : he associates it with the right and all things good 
so constantly and naturally that it is one of the marks of his style. 
He had physically a great love of light, and chose to write, when he 
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could, in a clear and sj)iicious room, with ilio windows quite free of 
curtains. Though he was not for most ordinary purposes a business- 
like man, and was careless of his own attire, ho was neat and exact 
in his literary work. lie woidd not allow hooks to ho misused or 
carelessly cut, and his own MS. was very fair, regular, and free from 
erasures. He was careful about punctuation, and insisted on having 
his own way in it, and he especially disliked superfluous commas. At 
the same time he was fond of handicraft, and his thoughts often ran 
upon mechanical invention. No enumeration of tastes and occupa- 
tions, however, can adequately represent the variety and flexibility 
of his intellect, and still less the tender, imaginative, poetical side of 
his mind. Now and then ho wrote verses in which this partly found 
expression. They were mostly of a private or occasional nature, or 
else too fragmentaiy for publication. One very graceful song is to 
be found iu the volume of fairy talcs already spoken of. But the 
real expression of Clifford’s varied and fascinating qualities was in 
his whole diiily life and conversation, perceived and felt at every 
moment in his words and looks, and for that very reason impossible 
to describe. Nor can portraits go very far to supply that part of it 
which fell to the sight; for the attractive aiiim.ation and brightness of 
his countenance depended on very slight, subtle, and rapidly succeed- 
ing changes. The features themselves were of a massive and irre- 
gular typo which may ho called Socratic : in a bust they might have 
looked stern, in the living Face they had an aspect not only of intel- 
lectual beauty hut of goodwill and gentle playfulness. But I began 
with declaring my task impossible, and at the end I feel still more 
keenly that all words fall short of what I would convey. The part 
has fallen to me of doing to a loved and honoured friend such honour 
as I could : the will at least will bo accepted. 

Purpiircos .spargain (lores . . . et fungar iiiaiii 
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DEMOCRACY IN VICTORIA. 

I. — Reasons why Vutojua is Dkmockatic. 

My purpose is to examine the political problems which are just now 
exciting interest, or which are soon likely to be discussed, in Victoria. 
I start from the assumption that society in Victoria is democratic 
in tone, and is likely to remain so during another generation at least. 
There are persons who may demur to either of these propositions. 
Some will be inclined to saj'^ that our political society, though it 
works under democratic forms, is really conservative ; while a still 
larger number will contend that we arc gradually outgrowing the 
period in which democratic forms were natural and perhaps necessary. 
It is not easy to ascertain the amount of difference between these 
views by a mere definition of the word democratic. I^ouis Napoleon 
claimed? the epithet for a despotism sanctioned by a plebiscite ; and 
it has been currently applied to the constitutions of the old slave 
States in North America, under which the whole coloured population 
was divested of civic rights, and the mass of the white population 
was incapable of exercising them intelligently. It seems, therefore, 
proper to premise that when I speak of Democracy I mean self- 
government by men educated up to a common low level, and trained 
by the habit of self-government under institutions which secure 
power to the majority. I assume that such men will be disposed to 
look to the duties of property at least as jealously as to its rights; 
will sympathise with labour against capital where the two are in 
apparent antagonism ; will wish to see property subdivided ; and will 
be especially careful of whatever secures the independence of the 
poorer classes, vote by ballot, universal suffrage, and free education. 
Some will think, and I believe justly, that there is nothing in all this 
to which a Conservative may not subscribe. In fact, those like 
myself who claim for Democracy that it is the most sensible and 
flexible, as well as the only just form of government, are quite as 
anxious to see real rights tenderly regarded, as to provide that 
necessary reforms be carried in their proper time without hindrance 
from the mechanism of the constitution. 

It would be difficult to find nativiss of the British Isles more nearly 
equal in the accidents of birtfi, education, or fortune, than the settlers 
of Victoria were at the time when the discovery of gold had mad6 it 
populous. Those who had first come over from New South Wales 
and Tasmania were mostly, by their antecedents, between the higher 
and the lower classes in England, and had been levied by life in 
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their new home : the poorer man having his faculties stimulated by 
the varied occupations of tho bush, while the richer, shut out in 
many instances from educated society, and working like his own 
field-hands and among them, was only kept distinct by some traditions 

of manner, and by the liabit of command. When tho discovery of gold 
attracted tens of thousands from tho old world, tlic emigrants were 
commonly men sufficiently below the upper classes to leave no 
valuable prospects behind them, and sufficiently above the lowest to 
be able to pay their own passages. There were, no doubt, exceptions 
on either side. A few hundred criminals were attracted ; but these 
are mostly accounted for in the inordinate population of our prisons 
a few years back. So, again, a few hundred men whose natural place 
was in public offices or in the learned professions at home, drifted out 
to the colonies, and cither tried their hands at mining, with general 
unsuccess, or swelled the professions and tho Civil Service. Mean- 
while, the circumstances of the time were levelling tho small 
inequalities that remained. For all purposes of money-making, the 
miner, whose eye is trained 1o discover the indications of ore, and the 
shepherd or herdsmen, who know the points of stock, tiiid where 
good country is to he found, arc hotter trained men in a young country 
than tho average university graduate ; and tho clerk or store-keeper, 
who was on the spot, knew the local wants, or could anticipate local 
fluctuations, had great advantages over tho wealthy London exporter. 
Wc are still so near the recollections of this time that even now 
many among the poorest working-men have been the mates or familiar 
customers of those who rank as merchant-princes or as shepherd- 
kings ; and these, in turn, can look back upon the day when 
their present position would liaA^e seemed to themselves one of 
inaccessible grandeur. I am not prepared to say that I think 
difference of birth in the old feudal sense counts for very much at 
present in English society; but I think a mitigated form of it — 
respect for inherited wealth or social position — counts sensibly ; and 
even this mitigated form is, it will be seen, almost impossible in 
Victoria. 

Besides this, our European immigrants, though not much affected 
by abstract theories, have mostly carried away with them a strong 
dislike to aristocratic forms of society. This feeling is, of course, 
deepest in the Irish, who remember evictions by absentee landlords 
or by their middlemen; in those Highland men who come from 
what are humorously termed improved ’’ districts in Scotland ; and 
. in the German settlers from every part of North Germany, But it 
is a perceptible influence even among the English immigrants who 
have known nothing worse at home than low wages, insufficient food, 
and perpetual dictation from the squire and the parson. These men 
are well aware that Wherever we do not consciously change English 
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institutions in the new world, wo are bound, sooner or later, to 
reproduce tliom ; and that while English landlordism is mitigated in 
some iusiaiiccs by a half-patriarchal feeling towards dependants, by 
a sense of public duty, and by the restraints of public opinion, the 
conditions of a new society involve the recognition of right before the 
feeling of duty has been developed. The English landlord says, in 
substance, to his tenantry, ‘‘ I am far better educated than you, and 
therefore you must vote as I tell you ; you have grown up on my 
land, and therefore you are bound to show me and my friends 
deference and respect ; you derive your wdiole livelihood from me, 
and I insist on seeing that you si)end in proportion to your station, 
and teach your children enough and not too much.’' The Victorian 
landlord cannot start from these premisses, but he has a vague idea 
that the prerogatives which accompany landed j^roperty in England 
ought to accompany it all the world over; and he dismisses the 
tenant or workman who votes against him, is irritated if hats are 
not touched to him, and denounces all i)roposals for the higher 
culture of the masses as communism. What was harsh and repulsive, 
but not uiinatural, in England, becomes grotesque and brutal in a 
new country, though the instances are incomparably rarer. The 
older at least among the colonists note ihiit liuman nature among 
the rich is the same hero as at home, and take the warning not to 
invest a class with mischievous power. 

There is another more wholesome way in which our connection 
with England fosters the democratic sentiment. If the term 
“educated men” be applied to all university graduates and members 
of the so-callcd learned professions, and of tbe Civil Service, with 
officers of the army and navy, I have no doubt that a strong majority 
in England is Conservative ; but if it be applied only to men of 
exceptional thinking power or acquired knowledge on political and 
cognate matters, it is not too much to say that four out of five are 
Liberals. The works of such men as J. S. JMill, Fawcett, Thorold 
Eogers, Cliffe Leslie, Bagehot, Freeman, Coriiewall Lewis, &c., are 
perhaps not as well loiown or as judiciously estimated in Victoria as 
in England, but they exercise incomparably more influence, because, 
when an idea, right or wrong, has once filtered into the public mind 
through the press, it is much easier to apply it in a new country 
than in an old, in a country where the retarding forces are small, 
than in one where they are all-powerful. No doubt the instance of 
protection is one exception to this rule. On that subject, Liberals 
and Conservatives in England are united against a favourite tenet 
of Victorian Liberals; and the Conservative press in Melbourne 
repeatedly tries, in consequence, to parade its party as the represen- 
tative of English Liberalism. The matter may easily be stated. In 
past years the Liberal party has carried the abolition of State aid to 
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religion, the establishment of frco, secular, and compulsory education, 
universal suffrage, vote by ballot, and the imposition of a land-tax. It 
desires at present to establish the right of the Assembly to YOte money 
supplies, to curtail the right of veto on legislation exercised by the 
Council, to malco middle-class and university education free, or nearly 
so, to hinder the concentration of land in a few largo properties, and 
to rescue the yeomanry from usurers, by the institution of Banks of 
Agriculture on the model of the Prussian. It is even so far lamez 
faire in its principles as to oppose the importation of immigrants 
at the cost of the State. On all these points, except that of primary 
education, which till lately united men of all parties,^ it, has been 
persistently, and often savagely, opposed by the Conservative party 
and the Conservative press. 

In England the Establislicd Church is a great bulwark of Con- 
servatism in the country districts. The vicar is often nominated by 
the squire or connected with the country gentr}', and finds wliat 
little society ho gets among Conservative laud- owners or their men 
of business. Even should liis own views have a tinge of Liberalism, 
ho will scruple to take any active part as a Liberal, not because ho is 
timid or dishonest, but because he dares not alienate the men from 
whom ho derives help fur his poorer parishioners, and becauso 
public sentiment in England is opposed to political parsons. Whore 
the clergyman works in harmony with the squire or is the squire, 
his power is almost absolute. Jtc can compel all the children to 
attend school and tlieir parents to attend church ; can ruin a 
labourer or secure him constant employment ; can shut up public- 
houses, forbid chapels to be erected, and direct the amusements of 
the villagers. I have known one case wdicro a squire-parson suc- 
ceeded during a long parochial life in preventing the people in his 
cure from purchasing the Bible, to which he objected as unprofit- 
able for rustics. The secret of this tremendous power is no doubt 
partly moral. The clergyman is often a self-sacrificing and earnest 
man, who commands love and respect by his kindly sympathies and 
unselfish toil. But his influence is always based in great measure 
upon the personal interests of his flock. The labourer dares not risk 
a place of twelve shillings a week by offending an influential neigh- 
bour ; the labourer’s wife is terribly dependent on the tickets for 
soup and flannel and coal which the clergyman’s wife controls. 
The on© man in the village w^ho can mediate between employer and 
employed, between landlord and tenant, is necessarily one with whom 
all wish to stand upon good terms. The situation is not a healthy 
one for either party, and the very clergyman who thinks it right in 
the presence of imperishable interests to promote church-going and 

(1) Latterly, a large section of the ConserTatives has declared in favour of denomina- 
tional education in order to c^tch tho Catholic vote. 
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Sunday-schools through an appeal to secondary motives, is apt to 
contract, oven unconsciously, a certain cynical Conserxiitism of 
tone, and to regard the men and women under his care as children 
whom he must humour and coerce alternately. Some of the manliest 
and tcndcrest men I have known have been Anglican parsons, but I 
have never found one in the old country who had understood the 
infinite capabilities of self-respect and generous feeling lhat show 
themselves in the English labourer when he lives under free institu- 
tions in a new land. 

Now, it need scarcely be said, that the clergy in Victoria have no 
patronage and no alms to dispense. The Anglican clergy, who for 
the most part retain Conservative opinions, rank, I am inclined to 
think, rather below than above the ministers of other denominations. 
They are not appreciably better educated ; they number fewer 
popular preachers, for the Church of England is still essentially 
liturgical ; and they are worse paid than their rivals, because they 
are even yet constrained to work the voluntary system, and their 
flocks have not learned to contribute as many poorer congregations 
do. Therefore, although the moral influence of the various 
Churches in Victoria is perhaps even greater than in England, 
inasmuch as the class that has colonized this country is essentially 
the church and chapel-going class, the Victorian clergy derive no 
part of their authority from social prestige or position. Indeed, the 
relations in England have been inverted, and it is the clergy who 
look to their hearers for kindly offices and support. To a certain 
extent, as I shall presently show, this tends to make the pulpit Con- 
servative. But the broad fact that we have nothing like the English 
Establishment, with its manifold influences over the daily lives of 
the whole population, remains, none the less, a powerful reason why 
democratic institutions have grown up naturally on this side of the 
world. 

Let us now take this population, which started on a level, or was 
levelled by circumstances, which came out disliking aristocracy, which 
invigorates itself with the thoughts of advanced English Liberals, 
and is free from the material influences of a Church Establishment, 
and wo shall find, if we examine the history of the last twenty-five 
years, that it has enjoyed an exceptional prosperity. I think it is 
not an overstatement to say that the wages of unskilled labourers 
during that period have averaged nearly three times as much here 
as in England, . taking money-payments alone ; that life here 
is cheaper than in the old country; and that the labour of 
children is proportionately more profitable than even that of adults. 
This improvement in position has been on the whole well used. 
There is less drunkenness than in England ; the women dress better 
and never work in the fields, except on emergencies i education is 
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more valued than at home ; and money is often laid by as a pro- 
vision for bad times. Side by side with this improvement in wages, 
have come opportunities for investment, such as rarely present them- 
selves to the working man at home. Such a man, where he has 
something to lay by, must commonly join a friendly society or deposit 
his earnings in the savings bank at a very low rate of interest. In 
Victoria throughout the mining districts the miners invest freely in 
shares ; the agricultural settler can purchase land below its market 
value if he will only live on it and farm it ; and the townsman 
speculates in suburban lots or joins a building society. There is 
more money to invest among even the poorest classes, and profitable 
investments are more accessible to the man of small means. Again, 
farming in Victoria is of a rougher and more primitive kind than in 
England, requires infinitely less capital, and is supplemented by 
many temporary expedients, such as shearing on the sheep stations, 
cutting fuel for towns, and carting in parts where there arc no rail- 
roads. Can it be wondered at if the mass of the population has 
grown up under these circumstances independent and self-reliant ? 

The Constitution Act of 1855 required a proi)erty qualification 
from electors to the Legislative Assembly, and imposed one for 
representatives. Both these restrictions have been repealed ; and as 
the voter might qualify by renting a house of iO/. a year, it cannot 
be said that in this instance the necessary exclusion of any largo 
class formed a substantive grievance in fact. The promoters of the 
restriction argued that it only disfranchised those who were incor- 
rigibly thriftless, or those who, as birds of passage, had no interest 
and therefore no stake in the country. Their opponents took their 
stand on the broader principle that the limitation was artificial, that 
every man who paid taxes or was affected by legislation had a right 
to be consulted about law-making, and that if the class disfranchised 
was large it ought not to bo disregarded, if small it might safely be 
admitted. The ballot has supplemented manhood suffrage by securing 
the voter from intimidation. It is not now as popular with Conservatives 
as it was in days when they believed that it sheltered the timid Conser- 
vative voter ; and employers generally are aware that their power would 
be greater with a system of open voting. But the system is so mani- 
festly equitable that its enemies can only impugn it by contending 
that it gives facilities to stufiing the votes and to personation. Of 
course any system can be abused. I can remember when a Doctor of 
Divinity voted three times in the day at an Oxford election. But 
without saying that Victorian elections are absolutely free from re- 
proach, I may say that I believe they are nearly so, and that the 
only abuse which an ordinary scrutiny would not detect is when 
men who have quitted a district, but whose names are improperly 
retained on the rolls, appear and vote as if they were still resident. 
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At a late contest, which was a test for the two great parties in a 
critical moment, the Liberal candidate was said to have owed his 
success very much to this class of voters. Two months later, when 
he accepted office and the contest was renewed, the Conservatives 
multiplied precautions to exclude unqualified voters, with the result 
that the whole number voting was a little smaller than before, and 
the Liberal majority a little larger. 

Another change in the Constitution Act has reduced the longest 
term during which an Assembly can sit from five to three years. The 
result is not only to make the member more directly accountable to his 
constituency, but to dispose him to attend carefully to the wants of 
the locality and of individual constituents. Whether this be good 
or bad will be considered elsewhere. What I desire here is to point 
out that it increases the elector’s power of interference with Qovern- 
ment and his wish to secure influence. When I was first charged 
with a commission to inquire into the state of public education in 
Victoria, I learned to my astonishment that all appointments in the 
service were believed to be due to parliamentary influence ; and 
although the belief is unquestionably exaggerated, it has only too 
much foundation when all allowances have been made. In other 
departments the abuse is even more notorious. A man gets em- 
ployment, be it only to break stones on the road, through the 
influence of his member, and applies to Parliament for a committee 
if he is discharged for idleness or incompetcncy. So long as the 
country presents its present features of a small population and a 
large expenditure on public works, so long as the State supports 
about ten thousand employhy l^we must probably expect that this 
system will endure, unless it bo found possible to devise some method 
of selection and promotion by merit only. 

This State service after all can only employ a portion of the popula- 
tion, and offers in most cases less brilliant chances than are offered by 
private enterprise. Accordingly the mass of thoughtful men are 
more desirous to provide for the general well-being of the community 
than to establish political interest. One natural and legitimate 
object is to keep employment constant and wages high. The work- 
man believes that a State bounty to native industries has the effect 
of attracting capital into manufactures, which pay high wages, which 
employ women and, children, and which offer employment when the 
mining or agricultural interests may he temporarily depressed. He 
is well aware that protective duties are a tax on consumers for the 
benefit of producers, but considers the loss to individuals more than 
compensated by the gain to the State at large. On all these points he 
finds himself opposed to the large land-owner, the merchant, and the 
banker, who are almost always free-traders by early training or con- 
viction, and who bear the cVef burden of a protective tariff* Gradu- 
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ally another point of difference between the wealthier and the poorer 
sections of society has risen into prominence. In a prosperous and 
multiplying community land is always a good investment ; and the 
circumstances of the colony of Victoria have made it especially good. 
Much of the best land is near the seaboard. Land generally is so 
plentiful, that its price even at auctions in early days was almost 
nominal ; and there has been so much capital deposited in the banks 
and seeking investment, that men of character and business talent 
have always found it easy to borrow on landed security. Accord- 
ingly the best land in the colony has been freely bought up, till 
large tracts have been turned into pastoral solitudes ; and the small 
farmer wanting a freehold farm is now very commonly obliged to 
settle in the back districts on second-class land, at a distance from a 
market. No doubt in theory it would pay the largo land-owners 
near Melbourne to break up their estates and sell them or lease them 
in small parcels ; but land-owmers here, as in England, prefer keeping 
land to parting with it ; and have special reasons here for disliking 
to be troubled with tenants, w'hile the yeoman will commonly not rent 
good land if ho can buy a freehold elsewhere. Consequently a cry 
is raised for restraining the formation of large properties by law ; 
and some advocate that the State should impose a progressive land- 
tax, and others that it should renounce selling land, and should only 
lease for the future. Either of these measures would destroy the 
large profits which arc now made upon land- jobbing by the jobbers 
themselves, and by all who advance money to them. Hero again, 
therefore, the capitalist and the community are at feud ; and tliis 
feud is just now even more bitter than the division betw’een protec- 
tionists and free-traders, as trade has had time to adjust itself to a 
protective tariff, and no colony except Victoria is avowedly protec- 
tionist ; but the land-law reformers arc striking at a system which 
is one of large present profit, and which is threatened by their 
opinions in eveiy part of Australia. The question is in fact one of 
vital import to a Democracy ; for as political power is inseparable from 
landed property, a community that allows its land to pass into the 
hands of a few hundred persons has undoubtedly let itself bo shorn of 
its strength. Every man who once lived in the British Isles under- 
stands this. Meanwhile, it can hardly be doubted that the many 
who look forward to working under the State, or to rising in the 
State service, are likely to set a high value on the institutions that 
seem to give every man a chance in the lottery. 

Probably I have said enough to show why democratic institutions 
have sprung up naturally in Victoria, and are maintained by habit, 
by sentiment, and by self-interest. It remains to show that these 
facts are almost balanced by opposite influences, that tend strongly 
in a Conservative direction. 

VOL. XXV. N.S. 3 B 
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II. — Causes tending to Conservatism in Victoria. 

It may seem at tlie first blush that there is no reason why a 
democratic country should not be conservative, and even every 
reason why, if democratic institutions are working well, all classes 
alike should wish to maintain the existing order. This theory, how- 
ever, rests on an assumption which is practically never realised and 
incapable of realisation, that a political order left to itself will main- 
tain itself by simple via inertice. It cannot do so, because the balance 
of classes, property, intelligence, is porpetuallj’^ shifting oven in the 
most stagnant community ; a wealthy class is increasing with the 
accumulation of property or diminishing with the depression of 
trade ; fortunes are becoming concentrated or subdivided under the 
operation of law or natural circumstance ; and thought vibrates as 
the political leader of the day is a Guizot or a Gambetta. Therefore 
political Conservatism in any country means a determination to let 
natural changes work in whatever direction they will, without inter- 
ference from legislation; and this means for a Democracy that 
government by the majority shall be superseded, tacitly or openly, 
by the government of the minority. Such a change is certain to 
have many unconscious and many avowed supporters. 

The unconscious supporters in Victoria are the large class who 
were driven into political action in the early days of the colony by 
imperious political needs ; men who had known at home what it 
meant to be without votes, often without work, and always without 
the chance of acquiring land, and for whom universal suffrage and 
vote by ballot meant nothing loss, in their own estimation at least, 
than the power to earn wages and form homes in their adopted 
country. At present those needs have been partially satisfied. The 
early restrictions on mining have been mitigated ; a protective tarifi‘ 
has been established, and is supposed to foster native industry ; and 
a portion of the land has been thrown open for settlement. The 
struggling working-men of five-and- twenty years back have become 
in thousands of instances substantial yeomen, or partners in mining 
enterprise, or foremen of factories, or store-keepers. Democracy has 
given them what they want, and they feel grateful to it, and would 
resent any open attack upon it, but are not disposed to carry it out 
in new directions, to supplement a Land Act by a progressive land 
tax, or to add high schools to primary schools. The children of 
these men are, it is likely, even more apathetic. TSo one born in 
Australia can form, any real idea of the squalor in which a large 
part of the population of the British Islei| live habitually, and of the 
unremitting toil by which the greater part of the remainder are 
kept, day by day, from sinking into that squalor. Xeast of all is it 
understood that the poverty of Britain is due very much to British 
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institutions^ and to causes that may very easily be reproduced in a 
new country; to the concentration of land in a few hands, to imper-' 
feet education, to the Poor Laws, and to the fact that the population 
at large is governed by a few hundred gentlemen who are chosen 
almost without exception from a class that has no experience of 
poverty, and that is largely interested in the existing order. 

The disposition to political quietude is fostered by the regard to 
law which more than twenty years of unbroken order have intensified. 
I am not speaking of the absence of crime, but of the absence of 
disorder under circumstances that provoke to it among other English- 
speaking communities. Two instances will explain what I mean. 
In February, 1876, the Government of the day (Sir James 
McCulloch’s) proposed and carried the adoption of the French system 
of the cldture^ with the view of expediting business and stifling un- 
pleasant discussion. So far as caii be judged from their conduct 
afterwards, when they rejected a great number of the gaggors,” 
as those who voted for the cloture were called, the constituencies 
strongly disapproved of this encroachment on liberty of discussion. 
Yet the signs of popular fermentation were so slight that the 
sharpest- sighted supporters of the Ministry misunderstood tho 
feeling they had provoked, till the moment when the result of the 
next elections made it unmistakable. It almost seeitied as if there 
could be no deep feeling where there were no gatherings in tlie 
streets, no angry crowds menacing unpopular members, no outward 
manifestation of wrath, beyond tho hisses from a few knots of 
working-men that greeted the more prominent obstructionists for a 
few nights. A second instance is even stronger. In December, 
1877, the Legislative Council threw out the Appropriation Bill, and 
Mr. Berry’s Government proceeded in consequence (January, 1878) 
to dismiss several hundred civil servants, partly to economise funds 
and partly to intimidate the Council. Public feeling rose high on 
either side. Tho great mass of the population sided with the 
Government and the Assembly against the Council, and to some 
extent was not indisposed to see the overgrown and overbearing 
Civil Service summarily dealt with. On tho other hand, tho Con- 
servative party, which had never counted on being met so vigorously, 
was furious at seeing an expected victory snatched out of its grasp ; 
and tho wealthier portion of the community sympathised strongly 
with the sufferers, who were placed between hammer and anvil 
through no fault of their own. This time public meetings abounded, 
and would no doubt have been more numerous still, but that the 
Conservatives were everywhere in a hopeless minority. It was a 
period of violent tension, during which even civil war seemed possible, 
and when the Governor and Premier were constantly threatened or 
warned that their lives- were in danger. But the only disorderly 

3b2 
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iiicidonts that marked the two months of protracted bitterness were 
two trifling assaults on persons disturbing political meetings, and 
some stones thrown by a mob of boys on the evening of an election 
at the windows of two Conservative journals. Those who noted 
what lately took place in England when the Liberal view of foreign 
policy became unpopular, and those who remember the religious 
riots of Montreal, the riots during the Slavery agitation in half the 
great cities of the Union, and even the violence with which the 
recent agitation for silver as a legal tender has been accompanied in 
the Far West, will I think admit that Victoria may plume itself on 
the orderly habits of its population. It is the natural outcome of 
democratic institutions in a small community, where men can easily 
count heads so as to satisfy themselves that they are the majority, 
and that the triumph of their will is only matter of time. But it 
may incidentally have the effect of strengthening a Conservative 
Government, which, knowing that the people can never be provoked 
into a disorderly protest, may restrain their liberties under colour 
of law. In fact, had Sir James McCulloch profited by his year of 
almost absolute power to enlarge the basis of the Council, so as to 
give it a greater hold on the country, and coupled this with one or 
two trifling reforms, parties among us would be more evenly 
divided, the Council would be stronger, and the difficulties of the 
present position would bo almost insuperable. 

Besides the influences of long-continued prosperity and of the 
habit of order, both of which tend insensibly to make change difficult, 
there are of course many persons and some classes in Victoria that 
are undisguiscdly Conservative. Ever since the foundation of the 
colony the influence of the judges and police magistrates almost 
without exception has been in this direction; partly because the 
legal profession, governing itself chiefly by precedent, always leans 
to Conservatism ; partly because its heads, being rivals in 
power of the Government, are apt in a small community to show 
some jealousy of it ; and partly from the accident that some promi- 
nent lawyers among us have been strongly Conservative by con- 
viction. The Judges of the Supreme Court in a young country enjoy 
a position of exceptional power and influence, though in one trifling 
respect, the conditions of leave of absence, they are less independent 
than the English judges, and though their salaries are inferior. The 
Chief Justice, or Acting Chief Justice, ranks next to the Governor, 
and takes his place whenever he leaves the colony. He and his 
brethren are irremovable except on address of the two Houses to the 
Governor, and are not overshadowed or rivalled within the colony 
by members of the Boyal Family, or by bishops, generals, or 
admirals. The punctilious etiquette which to some extent banishes 
the English judges even from private society exc^t of a rather 
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intimate kind, which altogether keeps them from the platform, and 
W'hich obliges them to guard their words, spoken or written, with, 
the extremest care, would be impossible and unpopular in a young 
country ; and the Victorian judge goes about much like other men, 
assists on commissions, takes the chair at public gatherings, and, it 
may be, delivers addresses on social or literary questions. If he has 
been an ardent politician before his elevation to the Bench, he 
perhaps retains his political interests, and counsels his party in 
private, contributes articles on their behalf to a newspaper or 
magazine, and possibly falls into rank with Liberals or Conserva- 
tives when they arc making social war upon the Government. All 
this, it may be said, is no dereliction of duty ; nor do I wish to argue 
that even the most questionable of these infringements of English 
etiquette, the writing of political articles, ought to be forbidden by 
any hard and fast rule. It is a dangerous practice, for a case might 
easily happen where an action for libel should bo set down for trial 
in a court where the j udge was himself the libeller, and where the 
reason of his refusal to sit would be instantly surmised, while the 
scandal of an adverse judgment even on technical grounds would be 
very great. But, on the other hand, there are no doubt cases in a 
small community where a particular judge might be the only person 
qualified to write on a projected reform ; and so long as ho wrote 
temperately, it would be better that he should not withhold his 
counsel, and desirable that he should withhold his name. Meanwhile 
it will be conceded that judges possessing so much weight of position 
us those in Victoria, and mixing with comparative unrestraint in 
politics, when they take an interest in politics, are a sensible force 
in the world of public opinion. Inasmuch as this force is at present 
Conservative, though it may cease at any time to be so by new 
appointments, we must take it into account in estimating the 
strength of Victorian Conservatism. 

There is another way in which the Conservatism of the Bench 
acts upon public opinion. The formation of case-law, which is going 
on every day the courts are open, cannot fail to influence legislation 
and opinion. The Bench holding, I will assume, that a new law is 
bad or impracticable, sneers at it in court, and declines to interpret 
according to its spirit ; or again, where it is no case of new legis- 
lation, follows conservative precedents against the last and more 
liberal decisions. I remember an instance in South Australia 
where a judge who objected to the powers given to stipendiary 
magistrates, paralysed their action for a time, till a validating Act 
coidd be procured from England. The Beal Property Act, which 
has been the charter of small landed proprietorship in Australia, was 
extremely distasteful for years to the legal profession, and has only 
been kept in successful operation by the most restless jealousy on 
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the part of the South Australian Legislature. In a case of libel 
against a Liberal newspaper I have heard a Victorian judge charge 
the jury that a writer must satisfy himself by investigation in Eng- 
land of the truth of certain currently assumed facts, before he could 

be justified in discussing them. In a case where the wife asked, for 
a divorce, and established a strong case against her husband as un- 
faithful, drunken, and cruel, the judge summed up for the defendant 
on grounds which practically assumed that the indissolubility of the 
marriage bond must be maintained under all but the most extreme 
circumstances. It must be distinctly understood that I not only do 
not impugn this decision as influenced by. personal or political coju- 
siderations, but believe that the judge triumphed over both in 
making it ; and that he asserted what he regarded as a supreme 
law of morality against a man whose private character and professed 
political and religious views he probably held in abhorrence. My 
case is not that there is any want of integrity in our judicature, 
but that our judges are mostly of the Eldon and Ellenborough 
school of Conservatism, rather than like a Mansfield or a Cock- 
burn, disposed to go back to the principles on which statute-law 
is based. 

Circumstances have made the legal profession very powerful in 
Victoria. In spite of occasional periods of depression, the country 
has generally been rich enough to look beyond present needs in 
framing its establishments ; and it has provided a judicial system 
that would have sufficed at the time of its greatest extent for four 
times the population. Besides this, as the State registers all titles 
and transfers of land, and all charges upon it, a good deal of work is 
done by civil servants that would be discharged in England by 
private practitioners. Altogether, in 1876, there were nearly two 
hundred persons holding legal or quasi-lcgal situations under the 
Crown, who were in receipt of incomes from £300 to £3,500 a year, 
apparently a large number for a colony whose population was only 
eight hundred and -fifty thousand. It has been said that the police 
magistrates in Victoria are generally Conservative ; and to the general 
reasons I have assigned, and to those by which De Tocqueville has 
explained the same feature in America, I will add one cause which I 
think is of constant operation. The polipo magistrate finds his 
authority perpetually assailed from the democratic side. In a small 
community, where the importance of the individual elector is great, and 
where the minister of justice and the legislature can spare a good 
deal of time for the discussion of personal squabbles, an aggrieved 
litigant constantly threatens to bring the conduct of the presiding 
magistrate before the Minister or Parliament, and once in a thousand 
times succeeds in doing it. Probably the result is to, confirm the 
magistrate’s decision, but it; is not in h^aa nature tbot; adjudge 
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should not resent perpetual attempts to overrule his authority by a 
decision outside a court of justice. Ho knows that his own motives 
were good, and that his decision was right, and though he would be 
the first to admit that this liability to denunciation is not practically 
formidable! and does not make his decisions less fearless and upright 
than they should be, he is galled by them, and regards them as the 
natural outcome of a Democracy, though they are in fact just as much 
the natural outcome of a small society. So it happens that tho pre- 
vailing tone of the numerous office-bearers in the legal profession is 
predominatingly Oonservative ; and as the police magistrate is a 

! pson of great importance in his district — not of course equal to the 
rench prefect, but of far greater account than any English official 
— wo must class tho influence of police magistrates among those that 
promote Conservatism in Victoria. 

The absence of an Established Church has been noted as one of the 
causes that have favoured the growth of Democracy in Victoria. But 
the various religious denominations are liable to political partisan- 
ship, and their aggregate influence is perhaps greater than that of the 
sects in England, the sceptical English upper class and the godless 
artisan population of the English large towns being alike unrepre- 
sented among us. How strong the Puritan element is in Victoria 
may bo inferred from tho facts that no Sunday trains are allowed on 
tho State railways,^ that all public institutions arc closed on that day, 
that even a largo Melbourne library supported by private subscrip- 
tion is closed by vote of the subscribers, and that public-houses are 
closed by law (though not everywhere in practice) throughout the 
day to all except bona-fide travellers. Now, although the- principal 
churches were for many years assisted by State aid, and have re- 
ceived most liberal grants of land from tho State, they are at present 
altogether dependent upon their respective congregations for support. 
The effect of this is, that the leading clergy mix very much with 
their parishioners, and necessarily take their tono in great measure 
from these. It would be against human nature if a man ignorant 
or careless of Victorian politics, as tho clergy very often are, should 
not be influenced by the opinions of men whom he meets every week, 
who are his foremost supporters in all Church matters, and who, as 
the common phrase is, have a largo stake in the country. During 
the last year the Conservative clergy have preached freely from the 
pulpit against the Liberal party, and have not scrupled to appear on 
the platform and take a very decided part in elections. As a rule it 
may said that the Anglican and Presbyterian ministers are Oon^ 
servative almost without exception ; and as these gentlemen number 
nearly half the registered clmrgy, and preach to more than a third of 

(1) Thia was the case when I wrote fiiis article; tnt since then the State has pur- 
ijhSBOd a private railway, anA’has not discontinued the Sunday trains now Onlt; ' 
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the church-going population, their influence is an important element 
in the political world. Nor is it fairly balanced by the Liberal 
sympathies of other denominations, for the Catholic clergy know no 
distinction except that of friend or foe to the Church j and CYCn the 
Wesleyans, who are habitually Liberal, are apt to prefer a religiously 
sound Conservativo to an unorthodox Liberal. I must beg my readers 
to remember that I do not for a moment object to this state of things. 
It is a most legitimate influence of property that its possessors, in 
most cases, should acquire culture of manner and education, and 
should, in consequence, possess an indirect influence over those who 
are nominally their spiritual guides. Nor, again, can I desire 
a man who has come by political views anyhow should abstain from 
expressing them in the pulpit. Liberals have the press and the plat- 
form open to them, and must be content if once and again somo 
spiritual disciple of Arnold, Maurice, Kingsley, or Fraser should arise 
to bravo professional ruin by denouncing land-jobbing and the lust 
of money from the pulpit. Hereafter, when a high culture has been 
more universally diffused, it is possible that no Church will remain 
predominatingly Conservativo. Meanwhile I think it may fairly bo 
said that though no sect in Victoria has the power of the Established 
Church in the country districts of England, the Churches to which 
the rich mostly belong are a Conservative force in Victoria. 

Spain, which is a country of anomalies, is, I believe, the only 
country in the world where bankers have not been habitually Con- 
servative ; and as the reason of the exception is to bo sought in the 
large profits which Spanish bankers used to derive from floating 
loans, or from making advances to embarrassed governments, we 
may probably disregard it. A banker in a young country can 
scarcely fail to bo oligarchical and conservative in his tendencies. In 
early days he is practically and sometimes officially one of the 
governing members of the community. Administrations can scarcely 
exist if he is hostile ; every prominent man of the community borrows 
from him or from some other banker like-minded with himself, and the 
branch banks multiply this influence over every section and every 
district of the community. It is often said in Europe that Eothschild 
will not allow such or such a policy to be followed ; and no doubt 
the assumption is sometimes true, though, if the question be one of 
war, I am inclined to think that national passions commonly carry 
the day against expediency. It is much truer that in Australia the 
banks apd the loan and discount companies form a very noticeable 
political force, which is constantly employed to obstruct Liberal 
mcaspres. Let me assume that the question is one of a land-tax of a 
shilling in the pound, and that the banks dislike this partly because 
their wealthiest customers dislike it, and partly because it diminishes 
the value of their securities by five per cent. There are two per- 
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fcctly legal and unobtrusive ways in which a banker may damage 
the Government. He may send round a circular to his branch 
managers, and instruct them, witliout assigning reasons, to restrict 
tho advances they are making. This by itself will cause commercial 
anxiety and embarrassment, which will tell on the popularity of tho 
administration. But if this remedy is insufficient, ho and his agents 
can drop casual hints, forced out of them as it were, that tho stale of 
the political world is such as to make capitalists uneasy, and that 
unless tlicrc is some change, money is likely to remain tight. The 
coarse expedient of tolling a man that his hills shall not bo renewed 
because ho is a Tjibcral is not iinkiiowii in Australia, but is of com so 
i‘arc and dangerous. Lastly, bankers and all who advance ni.onoy 
have exceptional power in a colony, because it is largely dc'pciident 
for money on Lnglish ciipitahsls whom these gcntlciiieii advise. 
During the late deid-lock letters from Jlelbournc were freely used 
for political purposes in England; and had the cflect which the 
writers designed been produ(;ed and Victorian securities depreciated, 
the recoil in Australia would have been considerable. But tho 
common-sense of the English commercial world took stock of tho 
situation very calmly. Men who knew nothing of the contest 
between tho two Houses, perceived that there was no disorder, and 
no suspension of payments to foi’cign creditors; that the manifestoes 
of the Assembly wore temperate and dignified, and tliat the Governor 
w'as neutral. 

■\Vo may now add to these considerable influences of men impor- 
tant by position or by tlieir command of money, the great social 
influence which accompanies the wealthy classes. It is professional 
ruin for almost any barrister, doctor, or schoolmaster in Melbourne 
to express sympathy with the Liberal party. Australian society is 
not inherently worse than English in these respects. If anything, it 
is, I believe, bettor and more kindly-naturcd. But it is at present so 
wanting in variety and so small, that it docs not afford space for the 
broad divisions that are possible in a great country. Moreover, as 
its prominent and wealthiest members are in many instances self- 
made men, they are often grotesquely ignorant of views that are 
rapidly gaining ground among educated men in Europe. Mr. Mill s 
doctrine that the State has a claim on the unearned increment in 
land ; Professor ClifEe Leslie’s defence of peasant proprietorship in 
Prance ; M. de Laveleye’s parallel line of argument that the State 
should keep the national domain in its own hands, were all greeted 
with a howl of wrath as ‘"communistic,” when they were first 
reproduced in Victoria by local orators and writers. The feelings of 
two or three hundred half-educated men who find their projects of 
money-getting interfered with, who ore quite ignorant that the ideas 
they dislike are mere .commonplaces among economists, and who, 
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from the habit of rule oyer dependants, are disposed to bluster down 
all opposition in the political world also, may easily be imagined. If 
the offender be a newspaper editor, an attempt is made to withdraw 
all advertisements from his paper ; if a barrister, he is refused briefs ; 
if a clergyman, or schoolmaster, or tradesman, his congregation, or 
his pupils, or his wealthiest customers desert him. The more deli- 
cate social influence is even more powerful. I do not for a moment 
believe that women are born Conservatives, but I think that women, 
educated as those in a colony mostly are, not quite so well as their 
brothers, unaccustomed to serious study, and married young, are 
always likely to take their tone on political matters from those who 
have succeeded in the world, and on whom the success of their own 
husbands depends, and at whose houses they visit. I should be in- 
clined to claim from ten to twenty per cent, of the professional class 
as secretly Liberal; but outside the family circles of prominent 
Liberals, I doubt if there is any appreciable Liberal feeling among 
women in the well-to-do classes of society. 

Last of all, it must be borne in mind that Victoria is to some 
extent sensitive to the flux and reflux of political thought in Eng- 
land, and of course to English changes of Ministry. Liberal 
leaders in the colony are forced habitually to bear in mind that any 
projects of organic change they may entertain are liable to be 
reviewed by an unsympathetic stranger ; and though the disposition 
in Downing Street is to leave the colonies to themselves, this is to somo 
extent counterbalanced by the pressure of absentee colonists, who 
are much like absentee landlords everywhere, selfish and reactionary. 
Mr. Cardwcirs recall of Sir Charles Darling, although the Home 
Government justified it by motives outside the point in dispute, had 
the effect of throwing back constitutional reform for several years, 
and has been a determining cause of subsequent dead-locks. Even 
tlie defeat of the Gladstone Ministry was eagerly welcomed by the 
Goiiservative journals of Melbourne as a blow to Australian 
Liberalism, and Mr. Gladstone is from time to time assailed in the 
colonial press, almost as bitterly as he is in London, Above all, it 
is noticed that wealthy colonists who have visited England are apt 
to return with a stronger sense of class differences, and a more pro- 
nounced dislike to national institutions, than they had when they 
left ; and this is so especially the case if they have received any 
trifling honour from the English Government, that no man who 
values political influence in Victoria would now venture to accept 
knighthood. 

III. — ^The Victorian Constitution. 

When Victoria became too large to be governed any longer from 
Sydney, the constitution firj|t given it by the Honm GdverniUeht 
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provided only for a single Chamber. Lord Grey, whose views, 
from their definiteness, have influenced the Colonial Office, even when 
he was not in power, held that it was impossible in young countries 
to find the class from which a second Chamber could bo constructed, 
and undesirable to follow the lines of the English constitution, 
where substantial correspondence could not be insured. The 
Chamber that governed Victoria for five years (November 11, 1851, 
to November 21, 1856) was composed of two-thirds elected members, 
and a third nominees of the Crown, and numbered fifty-four in 
all before its dissolution. It cannot bo said that this Chamber, 
though somewhat anomalous in its constitution, worked badly, or 
forfeited popularity during its short tenure of life. But a petition 
from the Legislative Council of New South Wales, couched in such 
strong language that it was a question whether the House of 
Commons could receive it, drew attention in England to tho 
inadequacy of the representation that had been conceded to the 
oldest Australian colony. Tho English Cabinet determined to offer 
new constitutions to all the more important members of the 
Australian group. This time the offer was saddled with a stipulation 
that the new Parliaments should each have two Chambers. We may 
probably ascribe this change of policy to tho influence of Sir W. 
Molesworth, who had advocated tho bi-cameral systems in the English 
Parliament. But it is also likely, I think, that the Council would 
under any circumstances have followed the model of the old country 
in adopting two Chambers. 

But though it is easy to have two Chambers, it is not easy to 
assign them their respective provinces, so that neither shall encroach 
on or overlap the other. Three models for a second Chamber wore 
present to tho thoughts of all the debaters on the Constitution Act : 
the English House of Lords, the American Senate, and the nominee 
Council that had been tried in various Crown colonies. Of these 
the Senate, which represents the principle of State rights in a 
federation, was not appropriate to Victoria ; the nominee principle 
was unpopular from experience ; and the House of Lords manifestly 
could not be reproduced with complete exactness. One or two fancy 
schemes were propounded. The Secretary inclined to the plan 
(favoured by Wilhelm von Humboldt) of a representation of glasses, 
merchants, professional men, &c. ; and another member suggested a 
scheme, which works after a fashion in Guatemala, by which the 
House of Representatives was to elect a second Chamber. But 
these theories found no effectual support, and the Council ended by 
recommending that a Chamber, which it called a Council, should be 
composed of men of properly, chosen by electors with a fairly high 
qualification, should sit for ten years, should be indissoluble while 
it sat, should , be x^ble to , initiate or to « amend money bills, 
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but should be able to alter or originate other bills, and to 
reject measures of every kind at pleasure. The obvious points of 
difference between this Chamber and a House of Lords seem to bo 
that the Council was not hereditary, possessed no judicial powers, 
and no privileges except such as are enjoyed by the House of 
Commons, and could not bo added to by creations, as it was not 
called into existence by the Crown. But the question whether it 
was intended to bo a Eepresentative Chamber was left undecided, 
and probably was not heeded. The preamble of the Constitution 
Act appears to distinguish between the Council and the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, as if they were essentially different. One party 
accordingly contends that the Council is merely elected by a 
moderately large constituency, because that mode of choice is 
thought preferable to nomination by the Crown, but that it is no 
more representative in its character than the judges of Now York, 
or the civil servants of Zurich, who are also elected. On the other 
hand, those who favour the highest claims to power of the Council 
maintain that it is a second House of Commons, with co-ordinate 
powers and jurisdiction to the House of Assembly, and that as a 
Representative House it ought to have the right of amending 
money bills. 

Concerning the Assembly, no one questions that it was designed 
upon the model of the English House of Commons, though, of course, 
it cannot contract international relations, or coin money, or impeach 
Ministers (as there is no Upper House of Lords with judicial powers 
to hear an impeachment). Neither again, if the Council possesses 
co-ordinate powers with the Assembly, can it be said that the position 
of this latter body is as dignified as that, of the English House of 
Commons. As, however, the want of Imperial powers is unimportant 
to a colony, and as the Council’s claims have never been admitted, the 
House of Assembly reproduces the English Lower House with 
tolerable fidelity. But at a very early stage it acquired a different 
character, as the property qualification for members and for electors 
was abolished, tho ballot was introduced to insure secrecy, and the 
duration of Parliaments was reduced from five to three years.' 
Every one of these changes tended, it will be seen, in the direction 
of Democracy. The Council did not oppose them, holding that they 
were questions which affected the Assembly rather than the col- 
lective Parliament, and at this time not caring to interfere when the 
other Chamber was only dealing with its own constitution. But it 
cannot be said that the Council was itself unaffected by the changes. 

(1) Mr. Hiiinea proposed tho introduction of Manhood SuflTrago, 1857. Mr. O'Shanassy 
carried the Abolition of Members' Qualilication in the same year. Vote by Ballot was 
carried in tho Assembly by Mr. Nicholson in 1857, and became law ; and the Act for 
Triennial Parliaments was carried by ;th6 O'Shanassy Ministry in 1858. 
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Inasmuch as the Assembly had renounced all regard for property 
qualifications, the Council not unnaturally began to regard itself as 
the especial guardian of property ; and its own members have some- 
times stated or implied that it represents property.^ Then, again, 
the direct influence of employers over electors was almost annihilated 
by the introduction of secret voting, so that the Assembly camo to 
represent the wage-receiving classes of society in larger measure 
than it had done before. Last of all, men who were certain to go 
back to their constituents in three years at most, became of necessity 
more sensitive to changes of public opinion than those whose seats 
were secure for five years. 

Eut under all abatements the Assembly has been regarded in the 
country as the popular and powerful House, and is the Chamber to 
which energetic men possessed of a large influence in the country 
naturally desire to be elected. Were it not for the Land Question 
and the Free Trade Question the Assembly would probably contain 
every influential man who cares for politics. As it is, rich land- 
owners and merchants find themselves disqualified before popular 
constituencies by their dislike of a land-tax, or of a liberal Land Act, 
or of a restrictive tariff, and accordingly procure their election to 
the Council as the best means by which tliey may retain an influence 
in politics. Mr. Cracroft pointed out in 1807 that land, which at first 
sight appeared to have only 250 members in the nousc of Commons, 
had really some 500 members, and it may be doubted whether the 
popular House in England does not represent more wealth com- 
paratively than the House of Peers. But no one could raise any 
question of this sort about the Victorian Chambers. It is a constant 
taunt against the Liberal party, which numbers nearly three-fourths 
of the votes, that not one of their members is independent of a 
profession or a trade, and there are several in the same position 
among the wealthier Conservative minority. But nearly half the 
Council are land-owners, and a large proportion of the remainder 
arc wealthy importers. University graduates and professional men 
are not very numerous in cither Chamber. But the present Council 
contains two barristers and three actual or retired solicitors, and of 
these three are university graduates. The present Assembly con- 
tains eight barristers and four solicitors, eleven journalists, a medical 
man, four engineers, and three schoolmasters, and nine of these 
are university graduates. On the whole I think it may be said 

(1) "Does not this llouso expressly represent property ? ’* — Sir F. Murphy, May 20, 
1874. "This House • . . may bo regarded as established to specially represent and 
protect the interests of property.”— Sir S. Wilson, Oct. 2, 1877. “ Since the property 
qualification of members of the Assembly had been abolished, it was all the more 
necessary that the Council should have a controlling voice over the expenditure.** — 
Mr. MiUer, Nov. 18, 1877. 

(2) ASwspys on Reform, 
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that the Assembly represents the higher level of intelligence, 
energy, and education, though the Council unquestionably contains 
more men who have risen by their own efforts to the possession of 
large property. 

The checks that prevent a collision of the two Houses in England 
are very numerous and important. There are the enduring memories 
of revolutionary procedure ; of the time when the House of Lords 
was abolished by a resolution of the House of Commons ; of Monk’s 
refusal to let the Peers meet again till the Commons had rescinded 
their vote ; of the way in which Harley swamped the Peers by new 
creations ; of William IV.’s constrained acquiescence in Lord Grey’s 
proposal to carry the Reform Bill by a similar expedient ; and of 
the Duke of Wellington’s counsel that the Peers should renounce an 
impracticable opposition to the popular will. But I do not suppose 
it can be said that the Peers are consciously influenced by the dread 
of revolutionary measures. They know that the House of Commons 
would never, except in the last resort, revive the precedent of the 
Long Parliament, and that the experiment of swamping is more 
easily talked of than accomplished. Had Lord Grey, for instance, 
attempted to create on a large scale, ho would have alienated many 
of his supporters among the Lords, and would have made the Upper 
House so unwieldy as to defy swamping in the future. The reason 
why English Conservative Peers acquiesce in the passing of measures 
which they dislike and think dangerous, as the abolition of a Church 
Establishment or the remodelling of land tenures, must therefore 
be sought, I believe, in other causes. In the first place they are 
accustomed to yield. Every right which the House of Commons 
possesses, from the granting of money aids to the regulation of 
foreign policy, was once possessed by the Peers, and has been 
gradually but surely wrested from them. In the next place the 
Lords have no pretension to represent any class of the community 
except their own. A Peer still sits in virtue of his barony,^ and 
speaks for himself, the most dignified of royal counsellors, removed 
by hereditary rank from the fear of royal caprice and from the 
necessity of courting public favour. The position may seem a tame 
one for those who think nothing dignified except a positive control 
of legislative action, but it may be questioned if the temperate oppo- 
sition of a few thoughtful debaters, who rise only to dissect and 
criticise the measures they dislike, and who rarely exercise their 
legal power of obstructing them in critical cases, does not make the 
retarding power of the Peers a very formidable reality. In the first 

(1) Of oourse the hiehops, who have now no haxonies, and whose, continnanoe in the 
House of Lords is therefore a curious anomaly, must be excited from this. But 
though the Scotch and Irish Peers do not represent each his own barony, they do, 1 
think, represent baromes in general,, in their respectiTe countries. 
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place it obliges the Commons to consider their amendments very 
favourably, and in the next place it prepares the way for reaction, 
whenever the inevitable recoil comes and the success of the popular 
measure proves to be a little less than was anticipated. The country 
has accomplished its act of justice or policy, tlie Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, let us say, and it finds that Irish Catholics 
are not rapturously grateful over a deferred act of equity, that Irish 
and English Protestants are noisily discontented, and that when 
vested interests have been compensated there will be little or no 
residue from Church property for public purposes. Men begin to 
ask themselves whether the Lords were not practically right in 
their denunciatory criticisms, and to believe that a few doctrinaire 
enthusiasts have hurried the country into an act that was perhaps 
abstractedly right, but was neither necessary nor expedient. 

Last of all, it must bo borne in mind that the English Peers as 
an order have an unchangeable interest in the fortunes of England. 
They are not cosmopolitan, like wealthy English commoners or 
Australians or Americans. At present tlie ablest among them start 
from a vantage-ground of twenty years in life over their untitled 
competitors, and have opportunities of distinction in military or 
naval command, as ambassadors or governors of provinces, which 
enable them to pass all but men of exceptional talent or protracted 
service. The most ordinar)'' of English noblemen, so long as ho 
conforms to common social and moral rules, is surrounded in his 
own neighbourhood by something of the divinity which doth fence a 
king. Men so situated will not readily risk their position by 
fighting for shadows or for rights which their predecessors have 
abandoned. They argue very sensibly that it is much better to 
recognise tenant-right in Ireland than to provoke a passionate con- 
troversy in which the Commons will appeal to the people, in which 
the Lords must ultimately give way, and the end of which may bo 
that the principle of tenant-right will be assorted for the whole 
Empire. The higher-minded among them know that as hereditary 
counsellors and all but administrators in the greatest Empire of the 
world, they occupy a position for good, which must be maintained 
even at the price of heavy concessions now and again to popular 
feeling. The wiser-minded know that their titles and their fortunes 
make up only a small portion of their importance, and that if they 
ceased to be senators they would be overshadowed in many cases by 
the men who have made colossal fortunes in shoddy or wool or on 
the Stock Exchange. It has been said that good Americans when 
they die go to Paris; and in fact, for mere wealth without position, 
the capitd of refinement and pleasure seems to be an appropriate 
heaven. But it is difficult to imagine that an EhgUsh Peer could 
ever find heaven where tiiere was no House of Lords. 
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Now the Legislative Council of Victoria differs in almost every 
particular from the English House of Peers, which it was designed 
to reproduce, or for which it is a substitute. There is scarcely a 
memory of disorder in Victoria, and the one civil broil that was pro- 
voked by excessive incompetency ended in the decisive triumph 
of the military. The Council, in virtue of its constitution, cannot 
be swamped by new creations; and having been created by an 
external power, the English Parliament, believes that no other body 
can annul or alter it. Its short history is a record of constant and 
mostly successful encroachment or opposition. It has sacrificed 
nothing, and it has laid claim, often successfully, to privileges that 
in popular apprehension belong only to the Assembly, to amend 
money bills or refuse the supplies. Its members, in virtue of their 
longer tenure of their scats, and because they cannot be dissolved, 
have a groat advantage in all contests with the Assembly — the 
strength of the limpet clinging firmly to its rock against the tide. 
Wilh this power to obstruct, the whole importance of the Council is 
bound up. Its members as such have scarcely any importance 
within the colony, and none whatever outside it. The compensa- 
tions of rank, of administrative influence, of professional promotion 
for their families, are not for them. They lose nothing if they re- 
nounce their legislative honours and transfer themselves to London 
or Paris, Their antecedents and talents do not fit them in any 
eminent degree for the critical work which the English Peers 2 )cr- 
form. They have been successful as money-makers, not as thinkers 
or debaters, as administrators, or, for the most part, as i)rofe8sional 
men. They are conscious that if they claimed, like English Peers, 
to sit in their own right only, they would fall immeasurably short 
of the power which they can claim as representatives of a class, 
however limited. Hence their theory of their own position is 
almost necessarily that of a co-ordinate quasi-popular House, and is 
maintained by decisive acts of obstruction or interference. They do 
not care to counsel or to suggest, because they are all-powerful 
to veto. 

Altogether, during twenty-two years of legislative activity, the 
Council has rejected eighty-three bills, and amended twenty-three 
out of existence.^ But this enumeration conveys a very imperfect 
idea of the CounciTs influence as a retarding force. It maintained 
State aid to religion during fifteen years, and enabled the favoured 
denomination to withdraw on singularly good terms, the continu- 
ance of the grant for five years more, and the unconditional acqui- 
siticU of lands that had been granted in trust for Church purposes. 
It hasjihrown out, or mutilated till they were useless, six bills for 
Mining on Private Property. It has thrown out an Electoral Bill, 
and a Tariff Bill that had been passed by large majorities. It has 
.(1) Speech of Major Smith, Aug. 21, 1878. 
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seven times thrown out Payment of Members. It has rejected four 
Appropriation Bills and one Temporary Supply Bill. It has thrown 
out a hill to provide for the defence of the country at a time when 
invasion was imminent. Minor measures, however popular or sound, 
have not been more ceremoniously treated. A bill for an inter- 
national exhibition at Melbourne was contemptuously thrown out on 
the plea that a Protectionist colony had nothing to exliibit, and a 
bill for abolishing dower, because the Conservative leader had not 
had time to master its principles. But the influence of the Council 
has been equally real in changing ihe character of bills that it has 
consented to pass. Every Land Bill must contain a sop to the squat- 
ting ini crest. That of 18G2 (the Duffy Act) contained a clause by 
wliich the squfitters were enabled to purchase in other men’s names, 
and that of 1807 gave ten years’ leases of twenty million acres, at 
tlircc halfpence an acre, to the privileged class. After this last bill 
had been passed, two important Land-Law Amending Acts were 
rejected by the Council; and their action, wliich might be defended 
on general grounds, provoked the reproach, under the circumstances, 
that they were obstructive because they liad nothing to gain by a 
compromise. 

Of course all those statements arc not complete in themselves, and 
admit of being traversed. “ The Council,” myn a former and 
honoured member, “ gave up its opposition to the withdrawal of 
State aid after a resistance of fifteen years’ duration ; but during that 
period the feelings of the Assemblv upon it fluctuated considerably, 
and on one occasion they had so altered that the bill was lost on the 
second reading in the Assembly itself.” It is certain that such a 
question as the endowment of religion is always likely to divide a 
community into two hostile camps ; and inasmuch as the four most 
favoured denominations^ number at least thrcc-fourtlis of the popula- 
tion, it might be expected that they would light hard to maintain a 
position of privilege and profit. But allowing for this, the evidence 
seems to be very strong that the mass of people objected to State aid. 
It was almost the only point in the Constitution Act that excited 
strong public feeling at the time that measure was framed. The 
bill to abolish it was ono of the first measures carried in the first 
Victorian Parliament, and #as sent up three times in five years 
(1857, 1859, 1861). Then, not unnaturally perhaps, its supporters 
lost heart under their defeats, and public attention was diverted to 
land-laws, protective tariffs, and constitutional struggles. So it was 
that a bill introduced by a private member was thrown out in a year 
when the Assembly was in the thick of its first contest with the 
Council, and when many members may reasonably have thought that 

(1) At tho time of the abolilioBS seven religious bodies wore in receipt of State aid. 
The Baptists, Independents, Bible* Christians, Welsh Calvinists, and Jews were the 
chief denominationB excluded by law, or practically, from its benefits. 

▼oil. XXY. K.S. 3 C 
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it was inexpedient to add to the causes of discord between the two 
Houses. But when dead-looks were ended for a time by compro- 
mises (1866 — 1868) public interest in the question of Church endow- 
ments soon revived ; and a bill to abolish them was carried by forty- 
seven in a House of sixty-eight (1869), and thrown out by fourteen 
to eight in the Council, chiefly, it would seem, on the ground that 
the terms granted to the sects were not good enough. Next year a 
bill which continued the grant in full for five years, in place of 
reducing it by £10,000 a year, as the former bill had done, passed 
the Assembly and the Council. Conservatives still maintain hero 
and there that the bill was one upon which public opinion was much 
divided, and which the Council might legitimately retard. Liberals 
hold that the opinion of the community has never varied on the 
general policy of the bill, and that it was an additional proof how 
badly the Council works, that it was able, by resolute obstructiveness, 
to dishearten men who were assorting a sound principle, and who 
never wavered in their allcgiuuce to it. I need hardly point out that 
there have been similar oscillations in England about many impor- 
tant bills, aijd that Catholic Emancipation, Criminal Law Reform, 
and the removal of Jewish Disabilities have excited very different 
interest at different times. 

The objection to the Act for Mining on Private Property ^‘is,’^ 
says Mr. A’Beckot, “that it overrides unjustifiably the rights of 
property.” The question is no doubt a difficult one. As the 
Supreme Court of Victoria and the Privy Council have agreed that 
the State, in all sales of land that it has made, has reserved the right 
to the gold and silver on the land, there is no longer any^ real dis- 
cussion as to this point. As, however, the State never reserved the 
right to enter upon the land for mining purposes, it is contended 
that no one can obtain the ore on it without consent of the land- 
owner, who is thus the trustee, so to speak, of a deposit which ho 
cannot himself use, but which no one can use without his consent. 
He accordingly claims not only to be compensated for any loss ho 
may sustain, directly or consequentially, by mining, but to be paid for 
permitting the right of entry ; and this right is so highly valued that 
the Council has rejected an amendment by which the State might 
resume land supposed to be auriferous at double the value of the land 
regarded as unauriferous. In fact, a case is known^ where the lucky 
possessor of only three hundred acres has received £100,000 as royalty 
for allowing private adventurers to extract gold that belonged in law 
to the State ; and successive Administrations have been fain to con- 
nive at and validate bargains of this Icind. The last bill sent up 
from the Assembly proposed to subject past agreements of this kind 
to revision by one or other of the contracting parties, and by the 
State, so that theoretically* a land-owner might make a better bar- 

■ (1) Spoech. of MajQr Smith, Angpat 8^ 1877. 

(2) Theoretically; heoause it is difficult th fuppoae any Minuter in a democratic 
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gain for himself ; practically a mining lessee might do it, and the 
State might revise every agreement on considerations of general 
policy. The bill misctirricd, apparently on this issue. Meanwhile the 
loss to the country is very great ; many thousand acres of auriferous 
land are locked up in private hands, the possessors trusting that some 
compromise will be made under which their claims to a royalty shall 
bo recognised ; and as the State no longer soils land supj^osed to bo 
auriferous, its tenants who lease it, and are obliged to lease it, in the 
mining districts, can get no value for any improvements they make 
if they leave the district. There is a complete paralysis of enter- 
prise on what should be the most valuable part of the territory. 

But the rejection of four Aj^propriation Bills within twelve years 
is undoubtedly the strongest instance of the powers claimed and 
exorcised by the Council. Already in the first year of its Parliament- 
ary life (18o7) the Council threatened to throw out an Appropria- 
tion Bill, which was sent up after the money had been already spent ; 
and even at that early period the ideas that the Council had higher 
powers than the House of Jjords, and ought to bo allowed to amend 
money bills, were freely mooted. Some years later (1860) a barrister, 
who had come to adopt extreme Conservative opinions, Mr. Deniston 
Wood, advised the Government of the day, whose Attorney- General 
he was, that in his opinion the only money bill which the Council 
could not meddle with was one imposing and appropriiiting a duty ; 
and another high legal authority, Mr. Fellows, confirmed this view 
at a later datc.^ In conformity with these opinions the McCulloch 
Governineni in 18G5 inserted a Tax Bill in an Appropriation Bill, 
the Speaker ruling that it was not a tack, as it was not the 
introduction of foreign matter.*'* Whatever legal or constitutional 
warrant there might be for the course taken, the Government 
avowed that they took it because it was known that the Council was 
hostile to the abolition of an export duty on gold, and to a protec- 
tive tariff*. In other words, as it was understood that the Council 
would disregard the votes of the Assembly and the wishes of the 
community as to the best way of raising revenue. Ministers 
determined to p\it it in the dilemma that it must disorganize the 
public service if it interfered with the tariflp*. The position was a 
difficult one. The Council might equitably plead that if this prac- 
tice were allowed, it would never be able to reject a tax ; and the 
Assembly could retort that if the Council could reverse the whole 
fiscal policy of the Assembly, the entire control of taxation would 
be transferred to it. At this distance of time it seems unfortunate 
that the TarifE Bill was not in the first instance sent up separately ; 

country would dare to revise a bargain under which the private proprietor has already 
defrauded the State to his own benefit, and to the injury of the working population. 

( 1 ) Mr. Higiubotham’s speech at Brighton. 

(2) July 20, I860. At the same time the Speaker warned the House that to oomhine 
Appropriation and Revenue in the same bill was contrary to the actual practice of the 
House of Commons. 


3 c 2 
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but there was a good deal of bitter feeling between the two Houses 
even at that period ; and it >vas argued that time w^as short, and that 
if the Tariff was rejected it would bear the appearance of insult if 
it was immediately sent up again as part of another bill. The 
results were that the Council threw out tho Appropriation Bill 
(July 25, 1865) by twenty to five; the country was thrown into 
confusion, the Civil Service disorganized, and the whole framework 
of society would have been dissolved for a time, if Government had 
not hit upon the device of borrowing, and allowing its creditors to 
obtain unopposed judgments against it. After several months of 
disorder a confei’ence was held between the two Houses (April 17, 
1866), and a compromise Avas effected by which the Assembly gained 
the substantial points for which it had contended, the gold export 
duty and the tariff, but agreed to send them up separately, as 
it would have done in the first instance if it had had the same 
assurance. 

Unhappily this dispute led to another. Sir Charles Darling, the 
Governor of Victoria, had acted throughout it in conformity with 
the advice of his Ministers, and had so drawn down upon himself 
the bitter hatred of the Conservative party, which expected and 
expects the Governor to interfere with administration as if Victoria 
were a Crowm colony, and to side habitually with the richer inha- 
bitants. Tho intrigues and representations of some of these gentlemen 
at home induced tho Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. Cardwell, to 
recall Sir Charle.s, on the ostensible grounds that he had allowed 
money to bo procured by collusive law i)roccedings, and that he had 
expressed himself against the opposition in language that made it 
doubtful how far he could ever act Avith them if they obtained a 
majority in the country. Naturally the popular party resented Sir 
Charles’s recall as a blow at themselves, and the Ministry placed a 
vote for £20,000 to Lady Darling on the estimates. The vote can 
only be treated ‘with reference to the struggle going on ; for by 
itself it seems purely indefensible that a Governor should receive a 
grant of public money for his conduct during a political crisis. But 
the strong feeling that Sir Charles had suffered gross injustice, and 
that no Governor would dare to act constitutionally for the future, 
if his conduct ruined him in his profession, and if the community 
he had saved did nothing to compensate him, outbalanced calmer 
considerations, and the vote was supported throughout the country 
with even more warmth than had been kindled by the debate upon 
the tariff. It is known that Sir C, Darling’s successor. Lord 
Canterbury, held the Assembly to be technically in the right, and 
advised the Secretary for the Colonies that the Council had no right 
to throw out an Appropriation Bill, because it contained a single 
objectionable item. But this opinion was not known at the time ; 
and after a second severe deadlock (1867-1868), in which two 
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Appropriation Bills were thrown out, the Assembly practically gave 
way, under cover of Sir Charles’s reinstatement in the Imperial 
service, which obliged him to decline a grant for any member of his 
family. It is, I think, possible to hold that the grant never ought 
to have been proposed and yet that the triumph of the Council, 
encouraging them as it did io take up higher pretensions than 
before, has been attended with most deplorable results to the colonj^ 

In 1873 the struggle ihreatened to begin again, when the Council 
throw out an Electoral Aet, which had passed the Assembly by 
large nnijoritics, and whicli, as it dealt only with elections to tho 
Assembly, might be considered a matter only for the determination 
of that Chamber. But an attempt in the next year to reform the 
Constitution Act by providing that the two Houses should vote 
togotlior on dispuled points failed, partly because the Asseml)ly 
declined to let tho Council interfere in iiuy way with money bills, 
and ])artly hccause the Ministry luul annonneed their programme so 
late tliat it only influenced a jHU’tion of the electorates. The Parlia- 
moiit of 1874 proved highly Conservative, and it was not until 1877, 
wlion a Ijibcral ^[iiiistry look ofRco with an overpowering majority, 
tluit there was any cliancc of further collision between the two 
Houses. But this time the dead-lock was deliberately planned and 
led np to by tho Legislative Council. It did not dare to take it on 
the fjand Tax, as tho country had shown an unmistakable deter- 
mination that land should bear a portion of the general taxation, but it 
tlirew out or mutilated every other important bill sent up from tlio 
Assembly ; a Jiaihvay Bill, a Fort and Armament Bill, a Bill for an 
Inter-Colonial h]xhibitioii, a Mining on Private Proportj^ Bill, and 
a Bill to continue Payment of ]\[einbers. The fight came upon this 
last measure, because the Council believed itself to be supported in 
this instance by public opinion, and because the Liberal Ministry, 
in tbeir extreme desire to avoid a contest, refused every other chal- 
lenge. Even here they vacillated to tlicir own in jur}^ and having at 
first determined to include the vote in the Appropriation Bill, agreed 
to send it np as a separate measure, on an assurance from the leader cf 
opposition that the Council would puss it in this form. The 
extreme party in tho Council insisted, however, as a further con- 
cession, that it should bo struck out of the Estimates, and threw it 
out because it had not been (December 11). It was then sent up in the 
Appropriation Bill, and this was similarly thrown out (December 20). 
Eor Government to resign under these circumstances would have 
been absurd, as no one could take their place ; and to dissolve the 
House of A-ssembly would have been to put its members to trouble 
and expense for no purpose, as a new election would only increase 

(1) Of course, I do not mean that Sir Charles Darling should have been left without 
any recognition of his conduct, but that tho money should have been raised by private 
subscription. 
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the Liberal majority. Neither, again, was the Government prepared 
to admit that the Council might at any time force a dissolution upon 
the Assembly, as such a concession would have left the popular 
House very much weaker than the House of Commons, and the pro- 
prietary Chamber very much stronger than the House of Lords. It 
accordingly prepared for a dead-lock, and began to husband its 
resources by dismissing several hundred civil servants, including the 
County Court judges and police magistrates. These latter dis- 
missals, being illegal, were partially revoked ; and the Ministry was 
the weaker for having made them. Generally, too, the reductions 
made were rather hastily planned, and were carried out in a brusque 
manner, that is highly to be regretted. But the instantaneous ver- 
dict of the great mass of the community was that the Government 
was right in refusing to dissolve, and right in retrenehing, and that 
it must be supported in asserting the fundamental principle that the 
Council has no right to tamper with or reject Appropriation Bills. 
Public opinion, which had wavered on the subject of Payment of 
Members, hardened in its support ; and after two months of dead-lock, 
during which many families had been impoverished, and the country 
had been on the brink of civil war, the Council was glad to accept 
the compromise first tendered, and pass the two bills separately. 

The instances I have given will, I think, make it easy to under- 
stand why even many persons of Conservative temperament, who 
wish to see the Assembly hold in check by a second Chamber, are 
yet fain to admit that the present relations of the two Houses are 
intolerable. But the Liberal case does not rest simply upon 
the acts of violence which the Council has committed. Every one 
will feel that great allowance must be made for cases in which vested 
interests are assailed ; and it may bo freply admitted that no new 
constitution can bo worked without attempts at encroachment by all 
parties to it on one another till the boundary lines of privilege have 
been , clearly settled. But there are several instances where the As- 
sembly, to avert a collision, has assented to see its Bills amended in 
a way that was clearly opposed to public policy. I have pointed out 
that every Land Act sent up from the Assembly has combined its 
provisions for the public welfare with concessions to the land -owners 
and mortgagers, whom the Council peculiarly represents. The 
Council is also the last stronghold of religious intolerance. An Act 
for subsidising Industrial Schools was transformed by the Council 
into an Act for establishing State Industrial Schools, and the 
country was committed to the principle of supporting all the chil- 
dren ^with whom various districts chose to saddle it, for fear Catholic 
schools should derive some advantage from the grants voted. . The 
Assembly partially reversed this, but, as often happens when a bill is 
patched, with the result of retaining all . that wa$ objected to on 
either side : the establishmei^ of pauper nurseries by the ^tete, and 
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the endowment of denominational schools. The same difference 
between the two Houses was noticeable when the Bill for esta.- 
blishing a State system of education was discussed. The Council 
struck out the clause providing that secular instruction only should 
be given in State schools. It had been for the State against the 
sect, when the sect was unpopular ; but it was in favour of general 
soctarianism against secularism. Happily the Assembly insisted on 
keeping the clause as it was first framed, and the Council decided 
not to risk a contest upon such a matter. 

It is argued by those who defend the Council, that its power has 
often been wisely exercised. An instance not unfrequciitly given is 
where it rejected an Electoral Bill passed in 1873 by a large majority 
of the Assembly, and was afterwards applauded for its action by 
several who in the Assembly had voted for that measure. Again, it 
is said that the country has not been ripe for some measures which 
it refused to pass, such as the Abolition of State Aid, and has been 
generally indifferent to others, such as the Bill for Mining on Private 
Property. Whether these statements are correct or not, need scarcely 
be discussed. No one can doubt that a second Chamber is some- 
times, and may bo often, in the right, where the popular Assembly 
is precipitate and wrong-headed ; neither, I think, can any one 
doubt that our sovereigns, if they resumed the old right of veto, 
might sometimes do good service to the State by rejecting a foolish 
bill that had received the assent of both Houses. But the same 
reasons that have led in England to the practical abolition of the 
sovereign's veto, and to the transformation of the Lords' veto into a 
suspensory negative, “not at all" into “ not at once,” seem con- 
clusive against the power which the Council at present claims and 
habitually exercises. 

In conclusion^ it may bo noted that the Council wavers at pre- 
sent, so far as the utterances of individual members can be trusted, 
between two opinions. The view that it represents property and the 
class specially interested in property, is modified by occasional 
admissions that it must give way to the clearly expressed will of the 
great majority. This partially simplifies the situation. The second 
Chamber may represent the minority when it is wrong, or misre- 
present the majority, but so long as it does not claim to decide what 
is abstractedly just and right, it escapes the delusions that have 
misled sovereigns like Charles I. and George III. On the other 
haiid, by this theory it renounces the claim to act as a check on 
Democracy, and tends to exasperate every popular movement. If, as 
the first theory implies, it represents a class distinct from the nation, 
the nation must either intimidate it or buy it over. If, as the second 
theory admits, it represents the nation, though less directly than 
the Assembly, the natiojGi must emphasise its will when it wishes it to 
become law. Charles H. Pearson. 
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Brief as was tho connection of Philip II. of Spain with this 
country, his union with Mary Tudor having terminated with her 
death four years after their marriage, we cannot look hack to that 
period of our history without feelings of more than ordinary interest, 
speculating perchance upon the fate of Western Europe had 
England been added to the wide dominions and the newly con- 
solidated power of the Spanish monarchy. Strict as were the 
marriage articles iu respect to Philip’s own position in England, a 
son by Mary would, on tho death of the ill-starred Infante Don 
Carlos, the issue of his first marriage, have inherited not onl}'' 
England but Spain, with all its vast dependencies. Public docu- 
ments, tho dispatches of envoys, as well as private memorials and 
letters, have supplied ample details of tho single and married life of 
Mary Tudor. Her short and clouded reign is familiar to us, while 
her character, her mode of life, and her singularly unattractive 
•countenance, depicted by More with evident fidelity, arc probably as 
well known to us as those of any other contemporary sovereign. 
Some additional details of the expedition and of the arrival of 
Philip in England, of the marriage ceremonies, and more especially 
of the temper and demeanour of her subjects at this period, details 
which often rise but little above tho level of gossip, yet intcrostiug 
as coming from contemporary Spaniards, have lately been placed 
within our reach by the Sociedad de los Bibliofilos Espailoles of 
Madrid. 

The voyage of Philip to our shores, the subject of the volume 
published by this literary and antiquarian society for the year 1877, 
and edited by the competent hand of Don Pascual do Gayangos, 
comprises an account of tlic expedition by one Andres Munoz, as 
well as four letters by three other persons. The first portion of the 
publication, the Tratado of Munoz, who seems to have been an 
attendant of the Infante Don Carlos, was compiled in Spain from 
information supplied to the writer by various correspondents, and 
was printed, in the year 1554, in Zaragoza. Long forgotten, a 
copy probably unique was lately discovered, and has now been 
reprinted with explanatory notes, the more necessary as, according 
to Scfior de Gayangos, tho author was no doctor en ktras, his stylo 
being incorrect and the narrative at times obscure. 

The Tratado, or treatise, begins by describing the preparations for 
Philip’s voyage to England, and the* selection of the officials and 
domestics of the royal household, a numerous retinue, in accordance 
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with the ceremonial of the use of Burgundy, which had lately 
been adopted by the Spanisli Court. Philip, in the provision made 
for those who wore left behind, seems to liavc acted wuth a kindly 
consideration for his dependants not often attributed to him — at 
least by English writers. The mission of the Marques de las Navas, 
who was sent in advance with presents of jewels to Mary, all of 
which Munoz describes and ajipraises minutely, follows ; and we 
then encounter a formidable catalogue of the gala dresses of Philip 
and his retinue, involving so copious a use of superlatives in 
doseribing their inagnificonoe, tlint onr more sober language would 
scarcel}’^ lend itself to a literal translation of this part of the work. 
More interesting are the names of the mayor-doinos and camarcros, 
many of them the most conspicuous personages of the time ; and we 
may feel an iiitcrcfit in the seven ‘‘ salaried theologians,’’ who were 
to constitute a council of eonscienco, and ultimatel}'^ to aid in the 
restoration of England to the bosom of the (catholic Church. 

After the enumeration of all thes(» persons, a curious account is 
given of the entertainments provided by the Condo do Bcnavento in 
his town and castle of Beuavente, on the river Esla, in Leon, tor 
the Infante Don Carlos, then a boy nine years of age, who was ilicro 
to meet and take leave of bis father. Tlio number and splendour of 
the apartments prepared for them arc recorded in much the same stylo 
as the catalogue of dresses already alluded to, sumptuous banquets 
and an array of servants, all minutely described, attesting thomagniti- 
ceucc and hospitality of the Condc. Hunting during the day and 
fireworks at night seem to have occupied the time of the Infante, 
and on one occasion avc find liim amusing himself by fishing in the 
Condo’s garden, in a pond or tank, which is strangely described as 
being of tbe length of a horse’s charge ; the fish were abundant and 
large, and so well pleased was the child with his sport and with tho 
garden that ho begged the Conde to accept the towns of Toro, 
Zamora, Aranda, and Simancas, a gift which was acccjited with 
fitting gravity. Here, after a while, Philip joined his son, spending 
a few days with him, hunting and other diversions filling up their 
leisure time. During his stay a grand entertainment after the 
fashion of the time was prcpaied by the Conde. Movable castles, 
an elephant constructed out of a live horse and other materials, 
griffins, and a galley were paraded before tho comjiany. The 
hospitable ingenuity of the Conde must have been well-nigh ex- 
hausted, when ho introduced a damsel stretched upon a bie^ making 
her plaint of the God of Love, who followed, blindfold upon a horse ; 
on reaching an appointed spot ho was suddenly hitched off by 
a cunningly arranged rope, discharging innumerable rockets as 
he swung aloft, an incident which is recorded as having given 
great pleasure to all. ^Indeed, pyrotechny seems to have played 
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a very prominent part^ and to have concluded the display of almost 
every device which was introduced. 

Philip leaving for Corufla, where he was to embark, the Infante 
grieved much at his departure, but the Conde, ever mindful of the 
gentle duties of hospitality, provided a solace in the shape of an 
untamed cow, to which a quantity of fireworks were attached ; these 
continued to explode for the space of half an hour. Here wo might be 
tempted to descant upon the barbarism of a people who could, as the 
candour of Muuoz assures us, take pleasure in such a spectacle, but that 
unfortunately a recent historian reminds us that in 1730 the public 
of London was entertained by “ a mad bull dressed with fireworks, 
and turned loose in a game place ” (Lecky). In the respectable 
town of Stamford a bull was annually hunted in the streets as 
recently as 1825, the inhabitants, in accordance with a time-honoured 
custom, providing themselves with instruments locally known as 
bull-clubs for his benefit. Self-complacency may well shrink from 
this branch of historical research. 

Strangely in contrast with all the bygone splendour of Benavente 
are the words of a modern writer, who declares that this ancient 
stronghold of the powerful family of Pimentel, lords of Benavente, 
is now an insignificant ruin, inferior to many of the Welsh castles. 
He adds that a considerable portion of the walls is built of cob, or 
concrete, the town dull and poverty-stricken. Soon afterwards the 
Infante departed for Valladolid, not without ample expressions of 
gratitude to his host. In the meantime his father w'as journeying 
to Santiago, where he mot the English ambassadors, Bedford and 
Fitzwaters, the bearers of the marriage contract, to wdiich, in spite 
of its restraints upon his jjower and position in England, he gave 
his assent, repugnant as such a concession must have been to one 
brought up in the highest notions of kingly privilege. Burnet, in 
the Hktory of the Reformation^ says that these articles were ‘‘ so 
drawn by Gardiner as to exclude the Spaniards from any share of 
the government, which he intended to hold in his own hands.’* He 
adds that the Spaniards were resolved to have the marriage on any 
terms, reckoning that if Philip were once in England he could 
easily enlarge his authority.” 

Philip pushed on again, and upon the 27th of June reached Coruna, 
where great preparations had been made to welcome him, triumphal 
arches, royal arms, warlike efSgies, and especially five nymphs, one 
of whom bore the following legend ; — 

Ni basta fuerza ni maiia 

Contra el prlaoipe de Espaiia.” 

** Neither force nor guile can prevail against the Prince of Spain.’* 
Hercules, who is described as King of Spain, 1668 bx., was also 
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depicted, as indeed were many other wonderful things. Philip, 
having now reached the fleet which was to escort him to England, 
was received with much naval display. Immediately after his arrival 
the ship which had borne the Marques de las Navas to England 
came in with the tidings of the landing of the envoy, and of the 
preparations for the marriage at Winchester, which town Muiioz 
believed to bo a seaport. 

One hundred and fifty ships were now awaiting the Prince’s 
orders; everything was prepared, and a vast quantity of money, 
which was to make things pleasant in England, had been shipped. 
Already, according to Strype, good store of Spanish gold had come 
over, and as the value of the Portugal pieces was doubtful, a pro- 
clamation was issued. May 4 (1554), to fix it.’’ 

That the supply was kept up we learn from Burnet, who says 
that in October, 1554, twenty cart-loads of bullion, and ninety-nine 
horse and two cart-loads of coin were sent.” This treasure arrived 
after the marriage, as Philip had “ empowered his ambassadors and 
Gardiner to promise great sums to such as should promote his mar- 
riage.” lie was far too wary to adventure so great an amount of 
gold among the English people until their pari, of the bargain was 
completed. This profusion contrasts strongly with the want of 
money which constantly embarrassed the Emperor Charles V., caus- 
ing disafiection and mut iuy amongst his troops at the crisis of many 
great enterprises. Two years later also, owing cither to Philip’s 
poverty or neglect, the Emperor, w^hen waiting at Jarandilla on his 
way to Yuste, was unable to discharge some of his servants for want 
of the first moiety of the pension for which he had stipulated on 
his abdication. 

The last acts of Philip before embarking were marked by lavish 
bounty, “thus imitating,” says Muiioz, “that most excellent and 
powerful grandee, Alexander of Maccdon, of whose royal liberality 
such wonderful stories are told . . . and that glorious and illustrious 
doctor San Gregorio. . . . This saint having nothing left but a gold 
cup, bestowed it upon a poor man who sought alms of him.” At 
l|pt the day of departure came, the troops, the retinue, and the 
baggage were all on board, the weather was fine, and the wind fair, and 
on the 12th July, 1554, Philip left the shore in a state barge, and 
embarked in the ship of Martin do Bretendona. The grandees who 
had escorted him on board then took leave, and sought their respec- 
tive vessels, all of which had been fitted out and decorated with 
especial magnificence; indeed, we are informed by Muiioz, “that 
even the sails were of an ornamental description, being painted with 
scenes from the life of Julius Csesar, and other Boman emperors.” 
Had it become necessary to take in a couple of reefs, the effect of 
these works of art would have been remarkable. The fleet did not 
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weigh until three p.m. on the following day, Friday, July 13, when 
each ship firing two guns, they put to sea. The style of Munoz 
now rises to enthusiasm as he describes the salutes and the music, 
and how the southerly wind and the swelling sails soon bore them 
out of sight amidst the acclamations of the multitudes on shore. 
When they got out to sea, he says, ‘‘ the fleet sailing in close order, 
with the bands playing, seemed like one of the fairest and strongest 
cities in the world.” Don Fernando Enriquez, tho hereditary 
Admiral of Castillo, held the nominal command of the main body of 
the fleet ; in all, however, that related to the sea, the real command 
was intrusted to Don Alvaro do Bazan, father of that Alarques do 
Santa Cruz who, thirty-four years later, coniinaiided tho Invincible 
Armada, dying, however, before it quitted the ports of Spain. 

" Munoz tells us “ that in four days and fourteen hours the fleet 
anchored in the port of Antoiia ” (Southampton). As they left Coruna 
at three p.m. on Friday, July 13, and aneliored early in the after- 
noon of Thursday, July 19, our author is a little at fault in his 
calculation. The actual time was six days, and the distance made 
good about five hundred and twenty miles. Taking into consider- 
ation the calms they fell in with in the Channel, the nature of the 
ships of the period, and the necessity of sailing in squadron — itself a 
cause of delay — for, us says that excellent seaman, Sir Rithard 
Hawkins, in his Observations, ‘‘commonly one ship though a bad 
sayler maketh more haste than a whole fleet” — considering all this, 
the average w'ork of about ninety miles a day may be looked upon 
as sufiicicntly creditable, even when compared with the performance 
of modern sailing vessels. According to llolinshod, Lord William 
Howard, the English adminal, met the Spanish fleet outside the 
Needles on Thursday, July 19. Munoz, however, says that on 
entering Southampton water the Prince W’as saluted by thirty ships, 
English and Flemish, which there aw^aited his arrival. He slept on 
board that night, landing the next day in the barge of the English 
admiral. As he stepped on shore English Court officials delivered 
to him the insignia of the darter, placing a gold chain upon his 
neck, and tho garter round his knee. A palace had been prepared 
for him in Southampton, which is described as a tow'n of three hun- 
dred houses. 

On tho afternoon of the following Monday, the fourth day after 
his landing, he set out in heavy rain for Winchester, accompanied 
by a numerous retinue. Arriving within a mile of that town, he 
alighted at the Abbey of St. Cross, in order to dress himself for his 
public entry. Sallying forth again clad in a cloak of black velvet, 
and in breeches and doublet of white velvet, he was received with 
much ceremony at Winchester, the keys of which town were 
ofiered to him. . He proceeded at once to the cathedral, where, 
“advancing into the interior^^of the cathedral, accompanied by the 
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principal personages of the realm, by the grandees of Castille, and 
by many English knights and gentlemen, he went in procession to 
the high altar, whore a curtained seat with a canopy of brocade was 
prepared for him. The service was chanted with as great solemnity 
as in the cathedral of Toledo.^' 

According to Holinshcd, Mary had travelled from Bishop’s Wal- 
tham to Winchester on the preceding Saturday, July 21. Ilor 
ladies travelled from Windsor in a waggon painted red, and covered 
with fine red cloth, the harness all of red leather. This vehicle, as 
Miss Strickland, quoting the order for its construction, says, must 
have surpassed the splendour of a modern wild-beast show. At ten 
o’clock on the night of his arrival in Winchester, Philip paid a private 
visit to the Queen, so secret indeed as to escape the research of 
Holinshcd, who says that his first visit was made on the following 
day. Private as it was, he was accompanied by some twenty 
grandees, among them Alva, Pescara, Feria, Hoorn, and Egmont, 
names to be heard of again in far ditferent scenes in the time to 
come. Passing through the gardens of the episcopal palace, which 
had been prepared for the Queen’s reception, the green lawns and 
flowing streams in all the glory of a midsummer night, suggest- 
ing to the Spaniards the scenes described in the books of chivalry, 
they reached a small door which led to the apartments where Maiy, 
attended by Gardiner and some elderly magnates and ladies, awaited 
her hitherto unseen bridegroom. As ho entered, she hurried for- 
ward to meet him, seizing him by the hand ; he, however, putting 
all ceremony aside, kissed her, as, says Munoz, is the custom here. 
They then conversed — he in Spanish, she in French — and we are 
told seemed to understand one another perfectly. Tjord William 
Howard, the admiral, who is described as a man who would have his 
joke, said among his other pleasantries, “ that well as they under- 
stood each other now, they would be far more intimate in four or five 
days.” 

After a while, Philip, who had had a long wet rido and a fatiguing 
day, manifested a wish to retire to his lodging (the Queen from some 
feeling of prudery not having allowed him rooms in the palace). Per- 
mission being granted after some little demur, he asked how he 
was to say “buenas noches” to the ladies of the Court: this saluta- 
tion, according to Muiioz, is correctly rendered into English by the 
words ‘‘ God ni hit,” which were then and there taught him by the 
Queen. Forgetting his lesson before ho reached the ladies, he was 
obliged to turn back when already in the middle of the hall to re- 
learn it. This amused her Majesty very much, and so ended the 
evening of the first interview. 

The next day, after dinner, Philip again visited the Queen, who 
received him in an japartment called the room of **Poncia,” 
probably thus named after an early Bishop of Winchester, 
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John de Pontoise, who died a.d. 1304. Considering the treat- 
ment which English names meet with at the hands of the author, 
the resemblance in this case seems sufficiently close. This second 
visit being of a more ceremonious nature, the Queen issued from 
her chamber, preceded by her ladies and by two kings-at-arms; 
retiring with Philip to another room, they remained a long time 
together, tho Spanish attendants endeavouring with no very great 
success to converse with the ladies of the Court. This evening, 
Figueroa, the Regent of Naples, arrived with the investiture of that 
kingdom, an appointment which was intended to place Philip on a 
footing of equality with the Queen of England. The following day, 
July 25, being the day of St. James, the patron saint of Spain, the 
marriage ceremony was performed with great pomp. Two swords 
of state were borne before their Majesties by personages whom 
Munoz calls tho Condes of Puenburque and Arbinque, but whom 
Seilor de Gayangos converts into the Earls of Pembroke and Derby. 
We are told that the latter could muster twenty thousand soldiers ; 
and that, as king of a certain island (JMan), he was entitled to wear 
a crown of load. So strange an assertion invited inquiry as to the 
nature of the crown of tho sovereigns of the Isle of Man. The 
courtesy of Mr. Goldsmith, hon. secretary of the Manx Society, 
has supplied the required information. He refers to Blundell’s 
History of the Isle of Many written about 1650, and published in 
1877. 

The author, who was anxious to obtain information upon this very 
subject, says : Neither of him (the govci*iior) nor any other could 
I receive so much satisfaction as to be informed as to what fashion, 
or of what metal, tho crown of the Kings of Man was made of. Out 
of the isle I conferred with some who would seem antiquaries, that 
confidently affirm that tho crown was of iron ; which was not 
altogether improbable, for it hath not been in use in England itself 
from tho beginning to crown their kings with diadems of gold.” 
Then he goes on to say : The crown wherewith the King of Man 
was crowned was of pure gold.” Munoz must have been either 
the victim of a deliberate hoax, or he mistook iron for lead. 

The ladies who assisted at the marriage ceremonial looked, we are 
told, ‘^rather like celestial angels than ordinary mortals.” The 
religious fervour of Mary, who kept her eyes fixed on the crucifix 
during the whole of the marriage service, was very conspicuous. A 
banquet followed, at which the Bishop of Winchester was the only 
other guest admitted to the royal table. Philip was served upon 
silver, Mary on silver gilt ; a manifestation of precedence which was 
introduced in order to mark the difference of rank, Philip not 
having yet been crowned King of Naples. The numeroue guests 
were accommodated at other tables, accordiog to tjbeir official 
position or ran^ and a magnificent banquet was served with much 
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stately ceremony. Between the banquet and the ball which followed 
it, the Spanish gentlemen endeavoured to converse with the English, 
ladies, an attempt which w'as, however, frustrated by mutual igno- 
rance of each other’s language. The Spaniards, we are told, deter- 
mined that they would give no presents — the phrase, which is not 
exactly in conformity with modern Spanish, is “ dar guantes,” to 
give gloves — until they were able to understand them. Those few 
gentlemen who could si)oak English are said to have approved of an 
arrangement which left them in possession of the field. The ball 
lasted three hours, the King and Queen taking part in it, and 
dancing the Alcmana, an ancient Spanish dance, very gracefully, 
the English ladies being much pleased with Philip’s performance. 
Strype, however, says that upon this occasion “ the Spaniards were 
greatly out of countenance for their dancing, especially King Philip 
dancing with the Queen, when they saw the Lord Bray and Mr. 
Carow, and others, far exceed them.” 

After supper, which was a repetition of the banquet, the King was 
escorted by the grandees to the apartment of the Queen. The days 
which followed 'were spent in ceremonious festivities, and at this 
point it is well to remark that the narrative of Munoz is wanting in 
much of the detail supplied by historians ; and that, if closely 
scrutinised, it will be found occasionally deficient in accuracy. On 
the other hand, ho records curious incidents not found elsewhere, 
but which bear the stamp of truthfulness. 

He makes it a subject of complaint that none of the attendants 
brought by Philip were allowed to serve him, the Ciucen having 
provided him with a complete household according to the use of 
Burgundy. These officials were determined not to bate a jot of 
their privileges or their duties, and even the guard which Philip 
brought with him from Spain was relieved of its functions, for the 
English, jealous of the presence of so many Spaniards, were deter- 
mined not to allow them any footing in the country. The idle life 
which all these Spaniards led, says the author, was very disadvan- 
tageous to them; some indeed, harping upon their books of 
chivalry, soon to be solemnly condemned by the Cortes at Valladolid, 
and somewhat later to incur the more potent ridicule of Cervantes, 
declared that they would ‘‘ rather be in the stubble fields of Toledo 
than in these gardens of Amadis.” 

A few days after the wedding their Majesties travelled towards 
London, the household coming in detachments, by reason of the 
want of sufficient accommodation upon the road. Hero the narrative 
of Munoz, of which but a very slight sketch is given, ends ; but he 
devotes a few more sentences to a description of England, with the 
names of certain seaports on the south coast. Hopeless confusion 
results from his wild treatment of names. Cabodoble, which Senor 
de Gayangos accepts as the Cape of Hover, and Antona, South- 
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ampton, are almost the only ones which can be recognised. As to 
such names as Asalania and Artania, the Island of Lucia^ the 
Sorlingas, and others, even conjecture is out of the question. 

This country, ho says, was the scene of the fables of King 
Lisuatte and the Bound Table, of Merlin and his prophecies. It 
was originally peopled by giants, but after the destruction of Troy, 
a certain captain, named Bruto, who came from that city, vanquished 
and expelled them. From this name of Bruto, he adds, came the 
word Britain. The country is rich and fertile, “ and from it have 
sprung heroes of wisdom and understanding, devoted to and main< 
taining the faith of Jesus Christ; burning and slaying with the 
edge of the sword the enemies of the holy Catholic faith, and, by 
the light of their good works and doctrine, preaching the evan- 
gelical law of Christianity, as did the Venerable Bede, and many 
others, his disciples, in England.” Ho expresses a hope that, in 
times to come, the subjects of the sovereign may imitate their 
predecessors, emulating their deeds, and by their example advancing 
the Christian faith.” Some commonplace villancicosy or stanzas, in 
honour of the sovereigns, and redolent of flattery and fanaticism, 
conclude the work. 

The Tratado of Munoz is followed by four letters. The first of 
these, undated and without address, was written from Winchester 
during Philip’s sojourn there to some one in Seville, and was printed 
in that city in 1554. The second, written from Bichmond by a 
different hand, to a gentleman in Salamanca, completes the history 
of the expedition up to August 10, 1554 ; it belongs to a correspond- 
ence, the anterior part of which is missing. Another letter by the 
same writer, being the third of the present collection, was written 
from London Oct. 2, 1554. These two latter exist in ^IS. in the 
Escorial. The fourth and last letter, which was printed originally 
in Seville, and of which a copy is known to exist in the library of 
the Beal Academia de la Historia, is addressed to the Condesa de 
Olivares, and, although undated, seems to have been written from 
London towards the end of 1554. Like the second and third, it is a 
fragment of a correspondence. It treats chiefly of the reception 
and conduct of Cardinal Pole. Those four letters, says Senor de 
Gayangos, may be read as the complement of the narrative of 
Muiloz, throwing some light upon difficulties which have been the 
despair of the editor, especially in the matter of English names. 
He instances Aron, Arandera, Bondela, as attempts to designate the 
Earl of Arundel ; Arbin and Aruin for the Earl of Derby ; Atingush, 
Boselo, and Pajete, for Hastings, Bussell, and Paget. The strangest 
perversion of all, however, occurs in the outlandish name Previselo, 
in which his ingenuity has discovered the Lord Piivy l^al. 

The first letter commences with the embarkation of PhiBp at 
Coruna, addisig little of importance to the narrrative of Mufioz, except 
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that on the night of the departure and during a portion of the fol- 
lowing day there was a fresh wind and some sea, a serious matter 
to Philip, who was but an indifferent sailor. The English ambas- 
sadors, Bedford and Eitz waters, w'ho had met him at Santiago, seem 
to have been aware of this. Writing, in June, to the Council, they 
add in a postscript, “ The Prince is wont to be very sick upon the 
sea, and these seas that he shall pass over into England are much 
worse than the Levant where he hath been heretofore. Wherefore, 
doubtless, lest he and his nobility will be desirous to land at the next 
land they can come to in England (as all men in their cases will covet 
and desire the same), your lordships shall do very well to take order 
that some preparation be made at Plymouth, and so along the sea- 
coast for him, if peradventure ho shall land. ^Novcrtheless,” they 
bravely add, ‘‘we will do all that layeth in us to bring him to 
Southampton.” It is unnecessary to extract from these letters that 
which has been already related by Munoz respecting the sojourn at 
Southampton, the journey to Winchester, and the subsequent mar- 
riage. Describing the wedding banquet, the writer tells ns that the 
table service was performed by Englishmen, except that Don Inigo 
do Mendoza, son of the Duke of Infantado, acted us cup-bearer to 
Philip. “Indeed,” says he, “ no one has so much as dreamt of per- 
forming any duty, or of bearing his staff of office Wc might 

all well be banished as idle vagabonds.” The ladies of the house- 
hold do not meet with his approval. “ They are tall, their waists 
are tightly girdled. As far as dress goes they look well. Their 
toilettes are after the F rench fashion ; they would look much better 
if they followed the fashion of the young Spanish ladies. Very few 
are good-looking, but some,” he naively adds, “ are better than 
others.” They spend their time in the ante- chamber, dancing and 
conversing with those wffio visited them. 

Friday, July 27, Fray Bartolome de Miranda, in aftertimes Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, said mass in the cathedral, an act which surprised 
and grieved some as much as it pleased others. The writer hopes 
that the goodness of the Queen and her unceasing prayers may 
restore the country to Christianity and obedience to the Catholic 
Church. 

Great rogues, he says, infest the highways ; among other persons 
they had robbed the son of the Marques de Villena of four hundred 
crowns and all his plate ; worse than this, however, four or five of 
Philip’s own coffers were missing, in spite of the efforts of the 
Council to recover them. It is well to be within doors before dark 
here ; indeed, it is the usual practice.” 

Three days after the wedding the Duchess of Alva, accompanied, 
as became a great lady of Spain, by many of the grandees and 
Caballeros, “wearing a^gown of black velvet with lace, and em- 
broidered with black silk cord,” came to visit the Queen. As the 
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wife of the mayor-domo mayor^ and as a former hostess of Philip, 
who, on his first marriage in 1542, had brought his bride the Infanta 
of Portugal to the Alva palace in Salamanca, Mary received her 
with marked distinction, while the Duchess on her part strove to 
render all homage to the Queen. She was standing, and on the 
Duchess appearing she went from her dais almost to the door, where 
the Duchess, kneeling, besought her to give her her hand; the 
Queen, stooping down almost as low as the Duchess, embraced her 
without giving her hand. Bising up, she kissed her mouth, as is 
the custom here with queens when receiving princesses of the blood 
royal only. Taking the Duchess by the hand, she asked her how 
she had fared, and how she had borne the sea voyage, adding that 
she was delighted to see her. She then led her to the dais where 
there was a high chair ; seating herself on the carpet she requested 
the Duchess to take the chair. This she declined to do, beseeching 
the Queen to take it. 

** Two footstools, covered with brocade, were then brought in ; the 
Queen seated herself on the one nearest to the chair, bidding the 
Duchess to take the other. She made a low reverence, and sat down 
on the ground at the Queen’s side, as is the English custom. Upon 
this the Queen left the footstool, and sat by her on the carpet, refus- 
ing to rise. 

The Duchess persisting in her refusal, the Queen returned to 
the stool, ordering her to take the other, upon which the Duchess 
then seated herself.” And so this curious scene was brought to a' 
close. 

They then conversed together for a long time, the Marques de 
las Navas acting as interpreter, for though the Queen understood 
Spanish she could not speak it. She managed, however, to say that 
it was hot, and other similar trifles. Being called away to receive 
certain ambassadors, she offered the use of her private apartment to 
the Duchess, who, however, begged to remain with the ladies of the 
household. Presently she returned, and after a little more conver- 
sation the Duchess departed to her lodging, which was at some 
distance, and to which she had to proceed, as the writer is particular 
in stating, on foot. 

On Sunday, July 29, Philip and Mary dined in public, the Bishop 
of Winchester, the Marquis of Winchester, Lord Treasurer, with the 
Earls of Pembroke and Derby, forming the party at the royal table. 
The writer states, incidentally, that the incomes of the two latter 
did not exceed one thousand five hundred ducats. On the 31st the 
newly married couple, attended by a smell retinue, took their de- 
parture, stopping the first night at the Basing House, a seat of the 
Marquis of Winchester. 

The first letter ends here, and we proceed, to the second, whose 
writer is critical and[^ piquant. He adidresses, a g^tlsman in 
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Salamanca. He informs his correspondent that their Majesties are 
los mas hien casados del mundo — the best-matched pair in the 
world — ‘‘and more enamoured of each other than I can well describe. 
His Highness never leaves the Queen ; on our journeys he is always 
at her side, he assists her to mount and dismount. At certain times 
he dines with her in publio, and they attend mass together on feast- 
days.’' In a promiscuous manner he describes the Queen as ugly, 
small, lean, pink and white complexion, no eyebrows, very pious, 
and very badly dressed. The writer was evidently no courtly 
chronicler, and his remarkable frankness tends to enhance the value 
of his narrative. The English ladies fail to please him. “ All the 
women here wear under-petticoats of coloured cloth, no silk. Their 
gowns aro of damask or coloured satin or velvet very badly made. 
Some wear shoes of velvet, but more commonly of leather. They 
wear black stockings, they show their legs sometimes even as far as 
the knee, at least when journeying, for their under-petticoats are 
short. When walking, and even when seated, they look deshonestas^* 
— a word which may as well be left in the original. ^ They are not 
good-looking, and aro not graceful when dancing ; their dancing 
consists of constrained gestures and a shuffling gait. There is not a 
single Spanish gentleman who would give a farthing for any of 
them, and they care equally little for the Spaniards.” 

Time seems to have effected some improvement in this respect, as 
Jane Dormer, one of Mary’s ladies, married Feria, one of Philip’s 
companions, who as Duque de Feria was afterwards ambassador to 
England. 

All the “fiestas” in this country, continues the writer, consist in 
eating and drinking, “for they understand no other mode of enjoying 
tliemselves.” “ The Queen’s table costs annually more than three 
hundred thousand ducats.” All the household and very many 
official persons lived in the palace, each senor having his own cook 
in the Queen’s kitchen. “ There are eighteen kitchens, and so great 
is the amount of work going on in each that it is in truth like an 
Infierno.” The royal palaces aro very large, and of the four which 
the writer had seen, the least was larger than the palace at Madrid. 
This comparison does not, of course, apply to the present magnificent 
building, but to the ancient Moorish Alcazar which formerly occupied 
the same site. “ From eighty to one hundred sheep and about a 
dozen oxen, all very largo and fat, are daily consumed in the palace. 
Also about eighteen calves, besides poultry, game, venison and wild 
boar, and a vajst quantity of rabbits.” (Compare 1 Kings iv. 23.) 
“ Beer is so abundant that the summer flow of the river of 'Valladolid 
is not greater than the quantity used daily.” He complains that, 
large as the palace (Richmond) is, the Duke and Duchess of Alva 
were not provided with apartments, and so ehurlish were th6 people 
^that with difficulty thojr found a house at all, and that none of the 
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best, in a neighbouring village. “ Not only are they deprived of 
their official functions, but they are badly lodged besides.’' “The 
English,” he continues, “hate us as they do the devil, and in that 
spirit they treat us. They cheat us in the town, and any one ventur- 
ing to walk in the country is robbed. . . . Although the Council 
is quite aware of all this, it is tolerated. ... In short, justice neither 
exists nor is administered, and there is no fear of God in the land.” 
“They celebrate mass but seldom; few and unwilling are the 
hearers, although, wherever the Queen is, the services of the Church 
are fully observed, for she is saintly and Godfearing. As for our- 
selves, we can get no justice. His Majesty has enjoined us to dis- 
pute with no man, but rather while we are here to feign compliance 
and to submit in silence to all the ills we may have to encounter. 
The result is that they both treat us badly and despise us.” 

At this point he digresses to the capture of Eentz by the French, 
the news of which disaster caused a great commotion in Philip’s 
suite, many of whom, both Spaniards and Flemings, obtained his 
permission to join the Emperor with all haste. “It would be well 
that they should not return here considering how they have been 
treated.” Coming back to English affairs, he is of opinion that the 
sovereign does not rule, all real pow'cr being assumed by the Council, 
“ some of whom have made their fortunes and secured their position 
by means of the revenues which they have taken from the churches. 
. . . Others were bom to high position; these are feared atid 
worshipped even more than the sovereign.” “ They ” — Le. the 
Council — “ have announced publicly that his Highness must not leave 
the kingdom without their permission and that of the Queen, for 
that this kingdom by itself is a sufficient charge for any one King. 
. . . Considering what these English arc, I am not surprised at 
this, because they have discovered the straits to which we are put in 
Flanders, rejoicing at them, and oven wishing that they were worse. 
. . . They are in truth more for France than for Spain.” 

Reverting to a former grievance, he complains that no lodging is 
provided for the Spaniards, and that, living in the inns, they are 
charged exorbitantly. “As for the friars whom his Highness brought 
with him, they had better not have come, for as the English are 
malignant and ungodly, they so maltreat them that they dare not 
venture forth from their lodging.” The mob endeavoured to tear 
off the robes of Don Pedro de Cordova and of Don Antonio, his 
nephew, both commanders of a military order, asking them why they 
wore crosses, and scoffing at them. 

“ Dona Hierdnima de Navarra and Dona Francisca de Cordova, 
who came here, have not yet seen the Queen, and indeed will not see 
her. They have not been to Court, as they would have no one to 
speak to, the ladies here ^ being very unsociable.” The Duchess of 
Alva, he believes, will not be persuaded to go a second time. He 
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thinks the Queen is soon going to move to another palace, called 
Anton Curti (Hampton Court), which is one of the largest and most 
beautiful of the royal residences. The palaces are all decorated 
with abundance of tapestry, the spoils of churches and monasteries. 
The Crown, ho says, has appropriated Church property to an amount 
double that of its own proper revenue. A year later, however, the 
Queen, as is well known, attempted to surrender first-fruits and 
tenths to the Pope. The Legislature, deeply implicated in the 
plunder of Church property, rejected the bill, and restitution was 
limited to the transfer of the Crown impropriations to the hands of 
Cardinal Pole. The letter concludes with the following passage : — 
“The authors of Amadis de Oaul and of other similar books of 
chivalry depicting flowery meads and enchanted castles, ought to 
have seen the strange habits and customs of this country. Who in 
any other place ever saw women riding unattended, and managing 
their horses with all the ease of a skilful man ? The houses built for 
pleasure, the hills, woods, and forests, the delightful meadows, the 
fair and stiong castles, the refreshing springs so abundant in this 
country, are all very pleasant here in the summer season.” The 
letter ends with the date of August 16, 1554. 

The third letter of the series, which is short and unimportant, is 
by the same hand as the preceding one, and is written from London, 
October 2, 1554. It begins by announcing that the country had 
proved unhealthy to the Spaniards, and that some of the servants 
had died. Thanks to God, however, “ninguno” — no one — ^had 
been in danger. This strange expression seems to mean that none of 
the more important personages had suffered. The country itself, he 
says, is good enough, but the natives, “ considering that they call 
themselves Christians, are about the vilest upon earth.” There are 
daily cases of stabbing, and in the previous week three Englishmen 
and one Spaniard were hung for crimes of violence. 

The Queen’s household is large, and comprises many of the 
principal personages of the realm. There are many ladies belonging 
to the Court, all positively ugly. “ I cannot understand why this 
should be,” ho says (surely not very difficult to guess), “ for outside 
the palace I have seen some good looks and pretty faces.” 

“ All the women wear their dresses very short, and most of them 
wear black stockings, neat and well-fitting. They wear their shoes 

slashed, as do the men We Spaniards are about as much at 

our ease with these English as we should be with so many brute 
beasts; we neither understand them, nor they us, they are such 
barbarians.” 

He alludes to the Queen’s expectation of an heir, and says that 
the matter is much spoken of in the palace. These rumours did not, 
however, become serious until late in the following spring, when a 
Te Deum was actually simg in Norwich Cathedral for the birth of a 
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son, and public rejoicings in London, and salutes from the shipping 
at Antwerp, welcomed the prince who, after all, was not to be. 

Well might Philip be made to say — 

“I am sicker stayinj^ hero 

Than any sea could make me passing hence, 

Tho* I be over deadly sick at sea, 

So sick am I with biding for this child. 

Is it the fashion in this clime for 'women 
To go twelve months in bearing of a child ? 

The nurses yawned, the cradle gaped, tboy led 
Processions, chanted litanies, clashed their bells, 

Shot olf their lying cannon, and her priests 
Have i>roached, the fools of this fair prince to come. 

Till by St. James I find mysolf the fool.” ^ 

The writer again complains of the thieves, who are, however, 
severely punished when caught. Indeed, he says that one day an 
Englishman w'as hanged for stealing fourteen-pence ; he makes a 
calculation, and finds that the amount is only eighty-four maravedis. 
Yet all this severity was of no avail. The next grievance is that 
everything, more especially provisions, is so dear; the Spanish 
gentlemen find that they have to disburse by the hundred where 
they had hoped to make ten suffice. With a promise to keep his 
correspondent informed of what may happen, this short letter ends. 

The fourth letter, which is entitled ** News from England,'' is 
addressed to the Condesa de Olivares, and professes to give an 
account of the restoration of England to the Catholic faith and to 
obedience to the Pope. It commences in the form of historical 
narrative, and relates how, as soon as Mary had succeeded to the 
throne, the Pope dispatched Cardinal Pole as legate to England. 
On reaching the Emperor’s Court, and on hearing there of the 
turbulent disposition of the English, and of their unwillingness to 
render obedience to the Pope, he gave out that he had come to 
Flanders in order to await a peace between the Emperor and the 
Xing of France, abandoning for a time his journey to England. 
Upon this it was proposed in the Consistory to revoke his powers, 
as it seemed impossible to restore England to obedience. Philip, 
however, induced the Pope to support Pole, and shortly after the 
Council was persuaded to invito him over to England. The Parlia* 
ment which assembled in November asked permission of the 
sovereigns to discuss the question of his reception, *‘for in this 
Cortes nothing can be discussed without permission of the Crown." 
This is the writer's version of what occurred, not entirely to be 
depended upon as regards strict historical accuracy. 

Two Englishmen of distinction, whom the writer c^ls Mirol 
Pajete and Mirol Atingush — ^Lord^ ^aget and Sir Edward Hastings 
— ^had already been dispatched to escort the Cardinal^ who arrived 

(I) Tsiuiysciii, ijutm actfii. iwe 4. 
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on the 24th November, disembarking at the river stairs of the palaco 
of Whitehall. Philip, who was at dinner, rose from table at once, 
and hastened to welcome him, Mary remaining in the palace, and 
waiting to receive him on the principal staircase. As he approached 
she mado a solemn reverence to the crucifix which he bore. After 
a brief interview he departed for Lambeth, which had been assigned 
to • him as his lodging, its rightful occupant, Cranmer, who is 
described as ‘‘ casado y gran hereje,’^ — married, and a great heretic, — 
being then a prisoner. The next two or three days were spent in 
the frequent interchange of visits between Pole and the sovereigns, 
preliminary to negotiations with the Parliament. On the 29th 
November the debate was commenced in the House of Lords by the 
ecclesiastics, who were grievously taunted by the lay peers for 
having consented to the divorce of Katherine of Aragon. After a 
while, however, they came to an agreement, revoking all the statutes 
of Henry VIII. and his son, which had encouraged disobedience to 
the Pope and belief in the ‘‘ maldita y detestable heresy of Luther. 
The next day, the festival of St. Andrew — ^which was ordered to bo 
observed henceforth as the Feast of the Reconciliation, in memory 
of what occurred — a formal petition was presented by the Parliament 
to their Majesties, praying them, through the mediation of the 
Cardinal, to procure absolution and pardon from the Pope. This 
document enjoys the honour of having been done into verse by the 
Laureate {Queen Mary^ act iii. sc. 3). Seldom, surely, has such un- 
promising material undergone a similar process. The original is 
given in many historical works, and so graphic and picturesque an 
account of the arrival and reception of Pole is to be found in the 
pages of Mr. Froude, that it seems a waste of time to follow any 
farther the meagre narrative of the Spanish writer. 

He becomes more worthy of attention when, in concluding his 
letter, ho describes a juego de canas,'' or tilting with reeds, which 
the Spaniards had prepared^for the entertainment of the Court. The 
performers, thirty of a side, were marshalled in troops of ten, each 
troop in a gorgeous and distinctive costume, and under the command 
nf some grandee. Philip himself took a part, joining the company 
of Don Diego de Cordova. After much ceremonious parading before 
the spectators, first by twos and then in a body, they went through 
the mock combat, fortunately, says the writer, without fall or any 
other disaster. The novelty of the performance rendered it espe- 
cially gratifying to the spectators. In this letter, which concludes 
the work, there is little worthy of note, and nearly all that it treats 
of can be better read elsewhere.’ It is wanting in the curious gossip 
of its predecessors, and its comparative dulness is not atoned for by 
historical accuracy or merit. 

Seiior de Gayangos, in his pre&tory notes, remarks that Hufioz 
«nd the other writers observe a discreet silence as to the private life 
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and character of Philip ; their writings being of a semi-official nature, 
and some of them destined for the press, they would hardly venture 
to criticise or disparage so exalted a personage. Of their exceeding 
candour, when they did dare to speak freely, wo have a specimen in 
the description of Mary, and in their comments upon the English 
ladies. We learn, he says, from correspondence of a more private 
nature (references not confided to the reader) that the conduct of 
Philip while in England was by no means exemplary, but, on the 
contrary, ** dissolute and licentious in the extreme.'* He then alludes 
to the scandal as to his relations with Isabel de Osorio. This latter 
affair appears prominently in an important historical document, the 
Vindication of William of Orange, addressed, in 1680, to the Con- 
federated States of Holland, and afterwards circulated among the 
Courts of Europe. After condemning the despotic temper of iPhilip, 
his tyranny in the Low Countries, and the cruelties sanctioned by 
him in Granada, Mexico, and Peru, ho turns to his family affairs 
and accuses him of the murder of his third wife, Elizabeth de Valois 
— the beautiful Isabel de la Paz of the Spaniards. He declares, 
also, that at the time of Philip's first marriage with the Princess of 
Portugal, he was actually married to Isabel de Osorio, by whom he 
had two sons, Pedro and Bernardino. If this latter accusation bo 
groimded on no better evidence than the former, he must so far bo 
held innocent, for, in spite of the assertions of the Prince of Orange, 
modem historians have satisfied themselves that Elizabeth died a 
natural death, if indeed in that age any death could be termed 
natural where the patient was abandoned to the care of Spanish 
physicians. 

Here we take leave of the book and its hero. The short episode 
in Philip's life, when for a while he sacrificed himself to Mary 
Tudor and to political expediency, is soon about to close, and that 
England, which never loved him too well, will know him ho more 
except as her bitterest foe, A long life chequered with light and 
shadow, with great victories and as great calamities, is before him. 
St. Quentin, Qravelines, and Lepanto are in the future, to be more 
than balanced by the loss of the Netherlands and the destruction of 
the Invincible Armada, the crowning disaster bringing desolation to 
well-nigh every family of Spain. Yet farther in the more distant 
future stands the grim shadow of the Escorial, and the narrow death- 
bed cell hard by the high altar of the central sanctuary. Here, 
fixing his eyes upon the cross, which through life he had thought to 
reverence by a career of bloodshed and deceit, he passed away, hated 
and feared of men. 

And now, in the dimly lighted vaults of the Pantheon beneath, 
surrounded by the ashes of his kindred, a marble tomb, the show 
of every passing traveller, holds all that remains of Philip, King 
of Spain. , . Ducie. 
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Befokk examining some groups of the higher orders of games, with 
the view of tracing their course in the world, it will be well to test 
by a few examples tlie principles on which we may reason as to their 
origin and migrations. An intelligent traveller among the Kalrauks, 
noticing that they play a kind of chess resembling ours, would not 
for a moment entertain the idea of such an invention having been 
made more than once, hut would feel satisfied that wo and they and 
all chess-players must have had the game from one original source. 
In this example lies the gist of the ethnological argument from arti- 
ficial games, that when any such appears in two districts it must 
have travelled from one to the other, or to both from a common 
centre. Of course this argument does not apply to all games. Some 
are so simple and natural that, for all we can tell, they may often 
have sprung up of themselves, such as tossing a ball or wrestling ; 
while children everywhere imitate in play the serious work of grown- 
up life, from spearing an enemy down to moulding an earthen pot. 
The distinctly artificial sports we arc concerned with here are marked 
by some peculiar trick or combination not so likely to have been hit 
upon twice. Not only complex games like chess and tennis, but even 
many childish sports, seem well-defined formations, of which the 
spread may be traced on the map much as the botanist traces his 
plants from their geographical centres. It may give us confidence 
in this Avay of looking at the subject if wo put the opposite view to 
the test of history and geography to see where it fails. Travellers, 
observing the likeness of children’s games in Europe and Asia, have 
sometimes explained it on thiswise : that the human mind being alike 
everywhere, the same games are naturally found in different lands, 
children taking to hockey, tops, stilts, kites, and so on, each at its 
proper season. But if so, why is it that in outlying barbarous 
countries one hardly finds u game without finding also that there is 
a civilised nation within reach from whom it may have been learnt P 
And what is more, how is it that European children knew nothing 
till a few centuries ago of some of their now most popular sports ? 
For instance, they had no battledore-and-shuttlecock and never flew 
kites till these games came across from Asia, when they took root at 
once and became naturalised over Europe. The origin of kite-flying 
seems to lie somewhere in South-east Asia, where it is a sport even 
of grown-up men, who fight their kites by making them cut one 
another’s strings, and fly birds and monsters of the most fantastic 
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shapes and colours, especially in China, where old gentlemen may be 
seen taking their evening stroll, kite-string in hand, as though they 
were leading pet dogs. The English boy’s kite appears thus an 
instance, not of spontaneous play-instinct, but of the migration of an 
artificial game from a distant centre. Nor is this all it proves in the 
history of civilisation. Within a century, Europeans becoming 
acquainted with the South Sea Islanders found them down to New 
Zealand adopts at flying kites, which they made of leaves or bark 
cloth, and called mam^ or bird,” flying them in solemn form with 
accompaniment of traditional chants. It looks as though the toy 
reached Polynesia through the Malay region, thus belonging to that 
drift of Asiatic culture which is evident in many other points of South 
Sea Island life. The geography of another of our childish diver- 
sions may be noticed as matching with this. Mr. Wallace relates 
that being one wet day in a Dayak house in Borneo, he thought to 
amuse the lads by taking a piece of string to show them caVs- cradle , 
but to his surprise he found that they knew more about it than he 
did, going oflf into figures that quite puzzled him. Other Poly- 
nesians arc skilled in this nursery art, especially the Maoris oi New 
Zealand, who call it maul from the name of their national hero, by 
whom, according to their tradition, it was invented ; its various 
patterns represent canoes, houses, people, and even episodes in Maui’s 
life, such as his fishing up New Zealand from the bottom of the sea. 
In fact, they have their pictorial history in cat’s-cradle, and what- 
ever their traditions may bo worth, they stand good to show that the 
game was of the time of their forefathers, not lately picked up from 
the Europeans. In the Sandwich Islands and New Zealand it is 
on record that the natives were found playing a kind of draughts 
which was not the European game, and which can hardly be 
accounted for but as another result of the drift of Asiatic civilisaticm 
down into the Pacific. 

Once started, a game may last on almost indefinitely. Among the 
children’s sports of tho present day are some which may be traced 
back toward the limits of historical antiquity, and, for all we know, 
may have been old then. Among the pictures of ancient Egyptian 
games in the tombs of Beni Hassan, one shows a player with his 
head down so that he cannot see what the others are doing with 
their clenched fists above his back. Here is obviously the game 
called in English hot-cockles^ in French main-chaude^ and better 
described by its medimval name of qui fery ? or who struck ? ” — the 
blindman having to guess by whom he was hit, or with which hand. 
It was the Greek koHahismos^ or buffet-game, and carries with it a 
tragical association in those passages in the Gospels which show it 
turned to mockery by the Roman soldiers : And when they had 
blindfolded him . . . they buffeted him . . . sayings Prophesy 
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unto us, Christ, Who is ho that smote thee?'* (Luke xxii. 64; 
Matt. ^xvi. 67 ; Mark xiv. 65.) 

Another of the Egyptian pictures plainly represents the game we 
know by its Italian name of morra, the Latin micatiOy or flashing of 
the fingers, which has thus lasted on in the Mediterranean districts 
over three thousand years, handed down through a hundred successive 
generations who did not improve it, for from the first it was perfect 
in its fitting into one little niche in human nature. It is the game of 
guessing addition, the players both at once throwing out fingers 
and in the same moment shouting tbeir guesses at the total. Morra 
is the pastime of the drinking-shop in China as in Italy, and may, 
perhaps, be reckoned among the items of culture which the Chinese 
have borrowed from the Western barbarians. Though so ancient, 
morra has in it no touch of prehistoric rudeness, but must owe its 
origin to a period when arithmetic had risen quite above the savage 
level. The same is true of the other old arithmetical game, odd-and- 
even, which the poet couples with riding on a stick as the most 
childish of diversions, “Ludere par impar, equitare in arundine 
longa.*’ J3ut the child playing it must be of a civihsed nation, not 
of a low barbaric tribe, where no one would think of classing numbers 
into the odd-and-even series, so that Europeans have even had to 
furnish their languages with words for these ideas. I asked myself 
the question whether the ancient Aryans distinguished odd from even, 
and curiously enough found that an answer had been preserved by 
the unbroken tradition not of Greek arithmeticians, but of boys at 
play. A scholiast on the Ploutos of Aristophanes, where the game 
is mentioned, happens to remark that it was also known as ^vya J/ 
u^vya, “yokes or not-yokes.*’ I^ow this matches so closely in form 
and sense with the Sanskrit terms for even and odd numbers, i/u/ 
and ayttj, as to bo fair evidence that both Hindus and Greeks 
inherited arithmetical ideas and words familiar to their Aryan 
ancestors. 

Following up the clues that join the play-life of the ancient and 
modem worlds, let us now look at the ball-play, which has always 
held its place among sports. Beyond mere tossing and catching, the 
simplest kind of ball-play is where a ring of players send the ball 
from hand to hand. This gentle pastime has its well-marked place 
in history. Thus the ancient Greeks, whose secret of life was to do 
even trivial things with artistic perfection, delighted in the game of 
Nausikaa, and on their vases is painted many a scene where ball- 
play, dance, and song unite in one graceful sport. The ball-dance 
is no,w scarcely to be found but as an out-of-the-way relic of old 
custom ; yet it has left curious traces in European languages, where 
the ball (Low Latin balla) has given its name to the dance it went with 
(Italian ballare, hallo, French bal, English ball), and even to the song 
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that accompanied the dance (Italian hallatay French ballade^ English 
ballad). The passion of ball-play begins not with this Itiendly 
graceful delivery of the ball into the next hand^ but when two hostile 
players or parties are striving each to take or send it away from the 
other. Thus, on the one hand, there comes into existence the group 
of games represented by the Greek liarpaston, or seizing-game, where 
the two sides struggled to carry off the ball. In Brittany this has 
been played till modern times with the hay-stuffed souk or s?/w-ball, 
as big as a football, fought for by two communes, each striving to 
carry it home over their own border. Emile Souvestre, in his 
Dernicn Bretons^ has told the last story of this fierce game in the 
Ponthivy district — how the man who had had his father killed and 
his own eye knocked out by Fran^'ois, surnamed le Souleur, lay in 
wait for that redoubted champion, and got him down, soule and all, 
half-way across the boundary stream. The murderous soule-play 
had to be put down by authority, as it had been years before in 
Scotland, where it had given rise to the suggestive proverb, “ All is 
fair at the ball of Scone.” The other class of hostile ball-games 
differs from this in the ball having not to be brought to one's own 
home, but sent to the goal of the other side. In the Greek epikoinosy 
or common-ball, the ball was put on the middle line, and each party 
tried to seize it and throw it over the adversary's goal-line. This 
game also lasted on into modern Europe, and our proper English 
name for it is hurling y while football also is a variety of it, the great 
Boman blown leather ball { follis) being used instead of the small 
hand-ball, and kicked instead of thrown. Now as hurling was an 
ordinary classical game, the ancients need only have taken a stick to 
drive the ball instead of using hands or feet, and would thus have 
arrived at hockey. But Oorydon never seems to have thought of 
borrowing Phillis's crook for the purpose it would have so exactly 
suited. No mention of games like hockey appears in the ancient 
world, and the course of invention which brought them into the 
modern world is at once unexpected and instructive. 

The game known to us as polo has been traced by Sir W. 
Ouseley, in Persia, far back in the Sassanian dynasty, and was at any 
rate in vogue there before the eighth century. It was played with 
the long-handled mallet called chugdny which Persian word came to 
signify also the game played with it. This is the instrument 
referred to in the Thousand and One Nights, and among various earlier 
passages where it occurs is the legend told by the Persian historian 
of Darius insulting Alexander by sending him a ball and mallet 
{gui ve chug&n) as a hint that he was a boy more fit to play polo than 
to go to war. When this tale finds its way to Scotland, in the 
romaiu^e of King Alisaunde, these unknown instruments are replaced 
by a whipping-top, and Shakspere has the story in the English 
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guise of a newer period in the scene in Henry V. : ** What treasure, 
uncle?’’ — '‘Tennis-balls, my liege.” 15y the ninth century the. 
game of chug an had established itself in the Eastern Empire, where 
its name appears in the barbarous Greek form r^vKavl^eip. In the 
Byzantine descriptions, however, we find not the original mallet, but 
a long staff ending in a broad bend filled in with a network of gut- 
strings. Thus there appear in the East, as belonging to the great 
sport of ball-play on horseback, the first shapes of two implements 
which remodelled the whole play-life of meditcval and modern 
Europe, the chug&n being the ancestor of the mallets used in pall- 
mall and croquet, and of an endless variety of other playing clubs 
and bats, while the bent staff with its network was the primitive 
racket. The fine old Persian drawing of a match at chugan, which 
is copied by Ouseley in his Travels in (he Hast, justifies his opinion 
that the horseback game is the original. We should not talk of 
polo as being “ hockey on horseback,” but rather regard hockey as 
dismounted polo, and class with it pall-mall, golf, and many another 
bat-and-ball game. Indeed, when one comes to think of it, one 
sees that no stick being necessary for the old foot game of hurling, 
none was used, but as soon as the Persian horsemen wanted to play 
ball on horseback, a proper instrument had to be invented. This 
came to be used in the foot game also, so that the Orientals are 
familiar both with the mounted and dismounted kinds. The horse- 
back game seems hardly to have taken hold in Europe till our own 
day, when ihe English brought it down from Huiiniepoor, and it 
has now under the name of 2^oh become a world- wide sport again. 
But the foot game made its way early into Europe, as appears 
from a curious passage in Joinville’s Life of St. Louis, written at the 
end of the thirteenth century. Having seen the game on his crusade, 
and read about it in the Byzantine historians, he argues that the 
Greeks must have borrowed their (zycanisteriiim from the French, 
for it is, he says, a game played in Languedoc by driving a box- 
wood ball with a long mallet, and called there chicane. The modern 
reader has to turn this neat and patriotic argument upside down, 
the French chicane being only a corruption of the Persian chugan ; 
so that what Joinville actually proves is, that before his time the 
Eastern game had travelled into France, bringing with it its Eastern 
name. Already, in his day, from the ball-game with its shifts and 
dodges, the term chicane had come to be applied by metaphor to the 
shuffles of lawyers to embarrass the other side, and thence to intrigue 
and trickery in general. English has borrowed chicane in the sense 
of trickery, without knowing it as the name of a game. Metaphors 
taken from sports may thus outlast their first sense, as when again 
people say, “ Don’t bandy words with me,” without an idea that 
they are using another metaphor taken from the game of hockey, 
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which was called hmdy from the curved stick or club it was 
played with. 

In France, the name of meaning a crutch, or bishop’s 

crosier, was used for the mallet, and thence tho gamo of hockey has 
its ordinary French name, jeu de la crosse. In Spanish, the game 
has long been known as chtwra. The Spaniards taught it to the 
natives of South America, who took kindly to it, not as mere boys’ 
play, but as a manly sport. It is curious to read accounts by 
modern European travellers, who seem not to recognise their own 
playground game when transplanted among the Araucanians of 
OhiU, even though it shows its Spanish origin by the name of cJiueca. 
Seeing this, one asks whence did the North American Indians get 
their famous ball-play, known from California right across the 
Indian country P It is to all intents the European clmeca^ crosse^ 
or hockey y the deerskin ball being thrown up in the middle, each of 
the two contending parties striving to throw or drive it through the 
adversaries’ goal. The Iroquois say that in old times their fore- 
fathers played with curved clubs and a wooden ball, before the 
racket was introduced, with which to strike, carry, or throw the 
leather ball. Of all the describers of this fine game, Catlin has best 
depicted its scenes with pen and pencil, from its beginning with the 
night ball-play dance, where the players crowded round their goals, 
held up and clashed their rackets, and the women danced in lines 
between, and the old men smoked to the Great Spirit and led the 
chant for his favour in the contest. The painter would never miss 
a ball-play, but sit from morning till sundown on his pony studying 
the forms of the young athletes in their “ almost superhuman ” 
struggles for the ball, till at last one side made the agreed number 
of goals, and divided with yells of triumph the fur robes and tin- 
kettles and miscellaneous j^roperty staked on the match. Now, 
as to the introduction of the game into North America, the 
Jesuit missionaries in New France as early as 1636 mention it by 
their own French name of jeu de crosse, at which Indian villages 
contended ** 4 qui crossera le mieux.” The Spaniards, however, had 
been above a century in America, and might have brought it in, 
which is a readier explanation than the other possible alternative 
that it made its way across from South-east Asia. 

When the Middle Ages set in, the Europe anmind at last became 
awake to the varied pleasure to be got out of hitting a ball with a 
bat. The games now developed need not be here spoken of at length 
proportioned to their great place in modern life, as the changes which 
gave ris^ to them are so comparatively modem and well known. The 
Persian apparatus kept close to its original form in the gameofi^tf//- 
ma//, that is, ** ball-mallet,” into which game was introduced the 
arch or ring to drive the ball through, whereby enough incident was 
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given to knocking it about to make tbc sport fit for a few players, or 
even a single pair. An account of pall-mall and its modern revival 
in croquet will be found in Dr. Prior’s little book. Playing the ball 
into holes serves much the same purpose as sending it through rings, 
and thus came in the particular kind of bandy called goJfy from the 
clubs used to drive the ball. The ctooUhall^ so popular in medisDval 
merrymakings, was played with a stool, which one protected by striking 
away with his hands the ball which another bowled at it ; the in-player 
was out if the stool was hit, or he might be caught out, so that here 
is evidently part of the origin of cricket, in which the present stumps 
seem to represent the stool. In club-ball a ball was bowled and hit 
with a club ; and a game called caUand-dog was played in Scotland 
two centuries ago, where players protected not wickets but holes 
from the wooden cat pitched at them, getting runs when they hit it. 
We have here the simple elements from which the complex modem 
cricket was developed. Lastly, among the obscure accounts of 
ancient ball-play, it is not easy to make out that the ball was ever 
sent against an opposite wall for the other player to take it at the 
bound and return it. Such a game, particularly suited to soldiers 
shut up in castle-yards, became popular about the fourteenth century 
under the name of inla palmana, or jen de j^aulme, which name 
indicates its original mode of striking with the palm of the hand, as 
in fives. It was an improvement to protect the hand with a glove, such 
as may still be seen in the ball-play of Basque cities, as at Bayonne. 
Sometimes a battledore faced with parchment was used, as witness 
the story of the man who declared he had played with a battledore that 
had on it fragments of the lost decades of Livy. But it was the 
racket that made possible the cutting ” and “ boasting ” of the 
mediaeval tennis-court, with its elaborate scoring by “ chases.” No 
doubt it was the real courtyard of the chateau, with its penthouses, 
galleries, and grated windows, that furnished the tennis-court with 
the models for its quaintly artificial grilles and lunes so eruditely 
discussed in Mr. Julian Marshall’s Annals of Tennis. A few enthu- 
siastic amateurs still delight in the noble and costly game, but the 
many have reason to be grateful for lawn-tennis out of doors, though 
it be but a mild version of the great game, to which it stands as 
hockey to polo or as draughts to chess. 

Turning now to the principal groups of sedentary games, I may 
refer to the evidence 1 have brought forward elsewhere,^ that the 
use of lots or dice for gambling arose out of an earlier serious use of 
such instruments for magical divination. The two conceptions, 
indeed, pass into one another. The magician draws lots to learn the 
future and the gambler to decide the future, so that the difference 
between them is that between “ will ” and “ shall.” But the two- 

TiimUive Cidtwre, chap. iii. 
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faced lot that can only fall head or tail can only give a simple yes or 
no, which is often too simple for either the diviner or the gambler. 
So we find African negroes divining with a number of cowries 
thrown together to see how many fall up and how many down ; and 
this, too, is the Chinese method of solemn lot-casting in the temple, 
when the falling of the spoon-like wooden lots, so many up and so 
many down, furnishes an intricate result which is to be interpreted 
by means of the book of mystic diagrams. When this combination 
of a number of two-faced lots is used by gamblers, this, perhaps, 
represents the earlier stage of gaming, which may have led up to the 
invention of dice, in which the purpose of variety is so much more 
neatly and easily attained. The first appearance of dice lies beyond 
the range of history, for though they have not been traced in the 
early periods in Egypt, there is in the Rig- Veda the hymn which 
portrays the ancient Aryan gambler stirred to frenzy by the fall of 
the dice. It is not clear even which came first of the various objects 
that have served as dice. 

In the classic world, girls used the astragali or hucklebones as play- 
things, tossing them up arid catching them on the back of the hand; 
and to this day we may see groups of girls in England at this ancient 
game, reminding us of the picture by Alexander of Athens, in the 
‘Naples Museum, of the five goddesses at play. It was also noticed 
that these bones fall in four ways, with the flat, concave, convex, or 
sinuo\is side up, so that they form natural dice, and as such they 
have been from ancient times gambled with accordingly. In India 
nature provides certain five-sided nuts that answer the purpose of 
dice. Of course, when the sides are alike, they must be marked or 
numbered, as with the four-sided stick-dice of India, and that which 
tends to supersede all others, the six-sided hihos^ which gave the 
Greek geometers the name for the cube. Since the old Aryan period 
many a broken gamester has cursed the hazard of the die. We 
moderns are apt to look down with mere contempt at his folly. But 
we judge the ancient gamester too harshly if we forget that his 
passion is mixed with those thoughts of luck or fortune or super- 
human intervention, which form the very mental atmosphere of the 
soothsayer and the oracle-prophet. With devout prayer and sacrifice 
he would propitiate the deity who should give him winning throws ; 
nor, indeed, in our own day have such hopes and such appeals 
ceased among the uneducated. To the educated it is the mathe- 
matical theory of probabilities that has shown the folly of the 
gamester’s staking his fortune on his powers of divination. But it 
must be borne in mind that this theo^ itself was, so to speak, shaken 
out of the dice-box. When the gambling Chevalier de put the 
question to Pascal in how many throws he ought to get double-sixes, 
and Pascal solving the problem, started the mathematicfil calcula- 
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tion of chances, this laid the foundation of the scientific system of 
statistics which more and more regulates the arrangements of society. 
Thus accurate method was applied to the insurance table, which 
enables a man to hedge against his ugliest risks, to eliminate his 
chances of fire and death by betting that he shall have a new roof 
over his head and a provision for his widow. Of all the wonderful 
turns of the human mind in the course of culture, scarce any is more 
striking than this history of lots and dice. Who, in the Middle 
Ages, could have guessed what would be its next outcome — that 
magic sunk into sport should rise again as science, and man^s failure 
to divine the future should lead him to success in controlling it ? 

Already in the ancient vrorld there appear mentions of games 
where the throws of lots or dice, perhaps at first merely scored with 
counters on a board, give the excitement of chance to a game which 
is partly a draught-game, the player being allowed to judge with 
which pieces he will move his allotted number. In England this 
group of games is represented by backgammon. When Greek writers 
mention dice-playing, they no doubt often mean some game of this 
class, for at mere hazard the Persian queen-mother could not have 
played her game carefully, as Plutarch says she did, nor would there 
have been any sense in his remark that in life, as in dicing, one must 
not only get good throws, but know how to use them. The Roman 
game of the twelve lines {(hiodecim Hcripta) so nearly corresponded 
with our trictrac or backgammon, that M. Becq de Fouquieres, in 
his Jenx des Audens^ works out on the ordinary backgammon board 
the problem of the Emperor Zeno that has vexed the soul of many a 
critic. All these games, however, are played with dice, and as there 
exist other games of like principle where lots are thrown instead of 
dice, it may, perhaps, be inferred that such ruder and clumsier lot- 
backgammon was the earlier, and dice-backgammon a later improve- 
ment upon it. Of course things may have happened the opposite 
way. Lot-backgammon is still played in the East in more than one 
form. The Arabic-speaking peoples call it tab^ or game, and play it 
with an oblong board or rows of holes in the ground, with bits of 
brick and stone for draughts of the two colours, and for lots four 
palm-stick slips with a black and white side. In this low variety of 
lot-backgammon, the object is not to get one’s own men home, but 
to take all the adversary’s. The best representative of this group of 
games is the Hindu pa^hm^ which belongs to a series ancient in 
India. It is played on a cross-shaped board or embroidered cloth, 
up and down the arms of which the pieces move and take, in some- 
what the manner of backgammon, till <hey get back to the central 
home. The men move by the throws of a number of cowries, of 
which the better throws not only score high, but entitle the player to 
a new throw, which corresponds to our rule of doubles giving a 
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double move at backgammon. The game of pachisi has great vogue 
in Asia, extending into the far East, where it is played with flat 
tamarind-seeds as lots. It even appears to have found its way still 
farther eastward into America, forming a link in the chain of evi- 
dence of an Asiatic element in the civilisation of the Aztecs.* For 
the early Spanish- American writers describe, as played at the Court 
of Montezuma, a game called patoUi, played after the manner of their 
European tables or backgammon, but on a mat with a diagram like 
a + or Greek cross, full of squares on which the diflerent-coloured 
stones or pieces of the players were moved according to the throws of 
a number of marked beans. Without the board and pieces, the mere 
throwing hazards with the beans or lots, to bet on the winning 
throws, furnishes the North American tribes with their favourite 
means of gambling, the game of plumstones, game of the bowl, &c. 

It is a curious inquiry what led people to the by no means 
obvious idea of finding sport in placing stones or pieces on a diagram 
and moving them by rule. One hint as to how this may have come 
about is found in the men at backgammon acting as though they 
were ‘^counters’* counting up the throws. The word abnx, or abacus^ 
is used both for the reckoning-board with its counters and the play- 
board with its pieces, whence a plausible guess has been made that 
playing on the ruled board came from a sportive use of the serious 
counting instrument. The other hint is that board-games, from the 
rudest up to chess, are so generally of the nature of kriegspiely or 
war-game, the men marching on the field to unite their forces or' 
capture their enemies, that this notion of mimic war may have been 
the very key to their invention. Still these guesses are far from 
sufficient, and the origin of board-games is still among the anthro- 
pologist’s unanswered riddles. The simpler board-games of skill, 
that is, without lots or dice, and played by successive moves or draws 
of the pieces, may be classed accordingly as games of draughts, this 
term including a number of different games, ancient and modem. 

The ancient Egyptians were eager draught-players ; but though w'o 
have many pictures, and even the actual boards and men used, it is 
not clear exactly how any pf their games were played. Ingenuity 
and good heavy erudition have been misspent by scholars in trying 
to reconstruct ancient games without the necessary data, and I shall 
not add here another guess as to the rules of the draughts with 
which Penelope’s suitors delighted their souls as they sat at the 
palace gates on the hides of the oxen they had slaughtered ; nor will 
I discuss the various theories as to what the ‘‘ sacred line ” was in 
the Greek game of the *^ five lines,” mentioned bySophokles. It 
will be more to the purpose to point out that games worth keeping 
up hardly die out, so that among existing sports are pMbably repre- 

(1) 8^ ibs astbor's paper In tbje Journal of iU Jinthr&p^^gioaJ 
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sented, with more or less variation, the best games of the ancients. 
On looking into the mentions of the famous Greek draught-game of 
pUnthion^ or poUs, it appears that the numerous pieces, or ^‘dogs/’ 
half of them of one colour and half of the other, were moved on the 
squares of the hoard, the game being for two of tho same colour to 
get one of the other colour between them, and so take him. The 
attempt to reason out from this the exact rules of the classic game has 
not answered. But on looking, instead of arguing, I find that a 
game just fitting the description still actually exists. The donkey- 
boys of Cairo play it in the dust with ‘‘dogs,’’ which arc bits of 
stone and red brick, and the guides have scratched its aiga, or 
diagram, on the top of tho great pyramid. If it was not there before, 
it would have come with Alexander to Alexandria, and has seem- 
ingly gone on unchanged since. There is an account of it in Lane’s 
Modern Egyptians, and any one interested in games will find it worth 
trying with draughts on a cardboard square. One kind of the 
Homan game of latrnnculi was closely related to this, as appears from 
such passages as Ovid’s “ cum medius gemino calculus hostc perit,” 
referring to the stone being taken between two enemies. The poet 
mentions, a few lines farther on, tho little table with its three stones, 
where tho game is “ continuasse suos,” to get your men in a line, 
which is, of course, our own childish game of tit-taUto, This case 
of the permanence of an ancient game was long ago recognised by 
Hyde in his treatise, Do Ludin Orientalibrn, It is the simplest 
form of the group known to us as milly mcrellcs, morris, played by 
children all the way across from Shetland to Singapore. Among 
the varieties of draught-games played in the world, one of the most 
elaborate is tho Chinese wei-chi, or game of circumvention, the 
honoured pastime of the learned classes. Here one object is to take 
your enemy by surrounding him with four of your owh men, so as 
to make what is called an “ eye,” which looks as though the game 
belonged historically to the same group as the simpler classic 
draughts, where the man is taken between two adversaries. In 
modem Europe the older games of this class have been superseded 
by one on a different principle. The history of what we now call 
draughts is disclosed by the French dictionary, which shows how the 
men used to be called pions, or pawns, till they reached the other 
side of the board, then becoming dames, or queens. Thus the modern 
game of draughts is recognised as being, in fact, a low variety of 
chess, in which the pieces are all pawns, turned into queens in chess- 
fashion when they gain the adversary’s line. The earliest plain 
accounts of the game are in Spanish books of the Middle Ages, and 
the theory of its development through the medimval chess problems 
will be found worked out by the best authority on chess, Dr, A, van 
der Linde, in his Omhmhte des Schcudispiels. 

8e2 
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The group of games represented by the Hindu tiger-and~cous^ our 
fox-and-geesei shows in a simple way the new situations that arise 
in board-games when the men are no longer all alike, but have 
different powers, or moves. Isidore of Seville (about a.d, 600 ) 
mentions, under the name of Mnincidi^ a game played with pieces of 
which some were common soldiers {prdinarii), marching step by 
step, while others were wanderers {vagi). It seems clear that the 
notions of a kriegspiel, or war-game, and of pieces with different 
powers moving on the chequer-board, were familiar in the civilised 
world at the time when, in the eighth century or earlier, some in- 
ventive Hindu may have given them a more perfect organization by 
setting on the board two whole opposing armies, each complete in 
the four forces, foot, horse, elephants, and chariots, from which an 
Indian army is called in Sanskrit ehaturanga, or “ four-bodied.” 
The game thus devised was itself called chatumnga^ for when it 
passed into Persia it carried with it its Indian name in the form 
Hhatrmj^ still retained there, though lost by other nations who re- 
ceived the game from Persia, and named it from the Persian name of 
the principal piece, the ^hahy or king, whence schachy escheesy chess. 
According to this simple theory, which seems to have the best 
evidence, chess is a late and high development arising out of the 
•ancient draught-games. But there is another theory maintained by 
Professor Duncan Forbes in his llistorg of Chess, and prominent 
in one at least of our chess handbooks, which practically amounts to 
•saying that chess is derived from backgammon. It is argued that 
the original game was the Indian fourfold-chess, played with four 
half-sets of men, black, red, green, and yellow, ranged on the four 
sides of the board, the moves of the pieces being regulated by the 
throws of dice ; that in course of time the dice were given up, and 
each two allied half-sets of men coalesced into one whole set, one of 
the two kings sinking to the position of minister, or queen. Now 
this fourfold Indian dice-chess is undoubtedly a real game, but the 
mentions of it are modern, whereas history records the spread of 
chess proper over the East as early as the tenth century. In the 
most advanced Indian form of pachisi, called chupur, there are not 
only the four sots of different-coloured men, but the very same stick- 
dice that are used in the dice-chess, which looks as though this latter 
game, far from being the original form of chess, were an absurd 
modern hybrid resulting from the attempt to play backgammon with 
chess-men. This is Dr. van der Linde’s opinion, readers of whose 
book will find it supported by more technical points, while they will 
be amused with the author’s zeal in belabouring his adversary Forbes, 
which reminds one of the legends of medimval chess-players, where 
the match naturally concludes by one banging the otheir about the 
head with the board. It ig^ieedless to describe here the well-known 
points of diflbrence between the In^o-Persmn and the modern 
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European chess. On the whole, the Indian game has substantially 
held its own, while numberless attempts to develop it into philo- 
sophers’ chess, military tactics, &c., have been tried and failed, 
bringing, as they always do, too much instructive detail into the plan 
which in ancient India was shaped so judiciously between sport and 
science. 

In this survey of games I have confined myself to such as offered 
subjects for definite remark, the many not touched on including 
cards, of which the precise history is still obscure. Of the conclu- 
sions brought forward, most are no doubt imperfect, and some may 
be wrong, but it seemed best to bring them forward for the purpose 
of giving the subject publicity, with a view to inducing travellers 
and others to draw up minutely accurate accounts of all undescribed 
games they notice. In Cook’s TAM Voyage it is mentioned that 
the Sandwich Islanders played a game like draughts with black and 
white pebbles on a board of 14 by 17 squares. Had the explorers 
spent an hour in learning it, we should perhaps have known whether 
it was the Chinese or the Malay game, or what it was; and this 
might have been the very clue, lost to native memory, to the connec- 
tion of the Polynesians with a higher Asiatic culture in ages before a 
European ship had come within their coral reefs. 

It remains to call attention to a point which this research into the 
development of games brings strongly into view. In the study of 
civilisation, as of so many other branches of natural history, a theory 
of gradual evolution proves itself a trustworthy guide. But it will 
not do to assume that culture must always come on by regular un- 
varying progress. That, on the contrary, the lines of change may 
be extremely circuitous, the history of games affords instructive 
proofs. Looking over a playground wall at a game of hockey, one 
might easily fancy the simple line of iraijrovement to have been that 
the modem schoolboy took to using a curved stick to drive the ball 
with, instead of hurling it with his hands as he vrould have done if 
he had been a young Athenian of b.c. 500. But now it appears that 
the line of progress was by no means so simple and straight, if we 
have to go round by Persia, and bring in the game of polo as an 
intermediate stage. If, comparing Greek draughts and English 
draughts, we were to jump to the conclusion that the one was simply 
a further development of the other, this would be wrong, for the real 
course appears to have been that some old draught-game rose into 
dhess, and then again a lowered form of chess came down to become 
a new game of draughts. We may depend upon it that the great 
world-game of evolution is not played only by pawns moving straight 
on, one square before another, but that long-stretching .moves of 
pieces in all directions bring on new situations, not readily foreseen 
by minds that find it .hard to see six moves ahead upon a chess- 
board, Edward B- Tylor. 
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The reasons which have led to the adoption of a protective tariff in 
Canada require a closer scrutiny in England than they have yet 
received, if they are to be fully understood. By way of contributing 
to that end, I shall endeavour in this paper to present a few of the 
features of the question as they appear from a Canadian protec- 
tionist’s point of view, in the hope that they may lead to reflection 
upon the facts which have influenced the Canadian people in regard 
to it. The present method of treating the subject in England is 
very simple, and leads, by a short road, to very definite conclusions. 
It is taken for granted that the colonists arc deficient in culture, and 
especially backward in their ^ education in political economy — ^that 
with the progress of time and higher mental attainments the mist 
will lift from them, and they will see in well-defined outline what 
they now see only in exaggerated and misshapen proportions. It is 
to be feared that this view docs not get at the root of the matter. 
It is an admission which palpable facts demand, that there is a class 
of leaders of thought in England who are vastly superior in culture 
to any class in Canada. But the average intelligence of the people — 
the intelligence which leaves its mark in the ballot-box — is probably 
about the same in both countries. And Canadians, it is not to bo 
forgotten, come in contact with the higher culture of England. 
They are, at least, a reading people, and they read English books. 
English literature has a vastly better opportunity of influencing 
their thoughts and moulding their convictions than the literature of 
any other country. No other literature, indeed, has a foothold worth 
speaking of among them, except the literature of their newspaper 
press, and in that line free trade has not suffered for the want of 
:2ealous advocacy. It cannot be affirmed that every Canadian who 
voted in favour of a protective tariff at the last election had read 
Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, Caimes, or Fawcett; but it can be 
affirmed with truth that the works of these authors are extensively 
read in Canada. These teachers have had the scholars, whatever the 
result of their teaching has been. Canadians, too, keep themselves 
acquainted with the current phases of thought in England. T£ie 
writers and orators of the mother country have the colonists for an 
audience, either through the medium of En^ish newspapers or 
periodicals, or through the medium of their own press. These 
agencies, of course, operated in favour of the free trade view, and were 
not the only ones which did so. 

It is not through ignorance that people grow out of ohe^ 
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beliefs into opposite ones. In such a process there must at least be 
activity of thought. Tho idols of the mind may be strengthened in 
their position by ignorant appeals^ but they cannot be dispossessed 
except by an exercise of the reasoning faculties. Now this is the 
process which Canadian thought has undergone upon this question. 
Some one has said that the opinions of a colony are but exaggerations 
of those of the mother country, and where there is no political 
quarrel between the two there is much truth in the observation. A 
considerable proportion of the men who, by age, ability, and experi- 
ence, are now leaders in Canadian affairs, had their opinions on this 
subject moulded by the free trade movement in England while their 
minds were yet in the plastic state, and capable of receiving vivid 
impressions. This is true both as regards immigrants and natives of 
the country. The opinions impressed upon their minds by that move- 
ment were not made fainter by distance. On the contrary, they were 
deepened by it — deepened by the association of those opinions with 
the glories of the old home of their affections — glories which either 
lived in their youthful memories, or had been pictured to their 
youthful imaginations. Not to leaders alone does this apply, but 
also to the mass of the population. How come such men to grow 
out of their pj’oconceived opinions and reach conclusions of the 
very opposite kind ? That is, if these conclusions are really 
opposite. For it is to be kept in mind that Canadian protectionists 
do not profess to have found a theory which is suitable for every 
country ; they do not concern themselves with the question of 
whether or not it is suitable for any other country. They neither 
affirm nor deny that free trade is the best system for the whole 
world, if the whole world were to adopt it. They affirm merely that 
under present circumstances a protective tariff is a necessary condition 
of the industrial development of Canada. It is not a violation of any 
rule of fair discussion to tell them that they are wrong, but they 
will never be convinced of their error by merely flouting their 
supposed ignorance. To leave out of account tho essential facts upon 
which they rest their case, inspires no confidence in them that their 
English opponents understand tho question in its relation to Canada. 
Immutable principles, it is true, will harmonise with every fact 
embraced within their scope, but this is begging the question. The 
dispute h^re is about the immutability of the principles, and in order 
to establish their claim to that high position with Canadian protec- 
tionists it is necessary to grapple with the facts which in their 
opinion contradict them. Unless this method is adopted, no rational 
progress can be made towards solving the question at issue. 

The work before us in Canada is very different from that which 
confronts the people of Great Britain. Canadians have half a con- 
tinent to reclaim from«its state of wilderness. Their part is to dear 
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the land of its forest, to develop its natural resources, to stud it 
with cities, and, in short, to invest it with all the accessories of 
civilised life. To carry on this work as speedily and effectively as 
possible is attractive to their aspirations. By being transplanted to 
other climes and placed under new conditions they have not lost the 
spirit of the race to which they belong. The conquest of new Gib- 
raltars and other keys of empire by force of arms does not lie in 
their pathway, but the development of the vast region committed to 
their charge meets them at the very first step in that pathway, and 
evokes the inherited energy of their character. That work, too, is in 
harmony with their mere selfish instinct, which after all is the 
primitive impulse of ever)*^ progressive industrial system. English- 
men appear to think that the effective way to prosecute that work is 
for Canadians to settle upon their waste lands, clear the forest, and 
till the soil. Canadian experience says that that is only the principal 
part of the work, and that, without the adjuncts springing from 
diversity of employment, even that part cannot be effectively carried 
on. In order that the soil may be cultivated to the best advantage, 
it is necessary that there should be a good home market for the 
absorption of its products, or at least of a principal part of them. 
Canadian farmers, of course, may grow the cereal grains, and will 
find a ready market for them abroad. But the soil rebels against the 
continued growth of a single crop. Its powers give out under that 
mode of culture, and suffer serious impairment by even a restricted 
choice of crops. An ample rotation of crops is necessary to keep the 
soil in good heart, and such a rotation cannot be adopted without a 
present loss, unless there is a market in which the farmer can sell 
the products which the rotation system requires him to raise. Many 
of these products will not bear export at all, and others of them only 
at a serious loss. Experience shows that in the absence of the 
required market the worst of the two evils is selected ; the farmer 
avoids the present loss by drawing upon the powers of the soil for 
that which will yield a present return. The process of deterioration 
sets in and agriculture suffers. Its attractiveness to new settlers is 
lessened by unpleasant examples : the work before us, in fact, goes 
on in a halting and unsatisfactory manner. Even in the compara- 
tively well-settled districts of Canada the state of agriculture is often 
such as to excite the derision of Englishmen. They do not stop to 
consider that the rude farming is fulfilling its conditions as perfectly 
as the high-class farming of England is. If it is not better, it is 
because it would not pay to make it so. The demand for its products 
marks the limit beyond which it cannot advance. If, therefore, the 
tilling of the soil really were the only natural employment for 
Canadians, it cannot go forward under progressive conditions unless 
other employments cluster around it. 
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The Canadian farmer, then, has a deep interest in the development 
of non-agricultural communities, directly dependent upon other 
branches of industry for their livelihood, but creating a demand for 
an increased variety of farm products. Thirty-five years ago, for 
example, in what arc now the large towns of Canada, apples could be 
purchased for ten cents (about fivepcnce) per bushel ; they would not 
bo dear now in the same x^l^ces at fifty cents. It costs no more to 
raise them now than it did then, and the increase of price, therefore, 
is the farmer’s gain. But the consumer has suffered, says the free 
trader. Not so ; for in these times there were no consumers of apples 
worth speaking of in the districts referred to who did not themselves 
raise apples. To export the apples to the markets of another country 
increased their price to the consumer, without any benefit to the 
Canadian grower of them. The consequence was that while Nature 
was attending to her share of the work of developing the Canadian 
orchard, the owner of it neglected his. He had no inducement to 
work at what did not remunerate him for the sacrifice. He sought 
no imiirovemcnt in fruit-culture. A new variety of the apple, which 
English fruit-growers would eagerly grasp at, or new mode of 
culture, had no practical interest for him. A considerable portion 
of his apples were allowed to lie on the ground where they fell from 
the trees ; another portion were allowed to rot for the want of proper 
care — that is, for the want of work which it would not pay to 
perform. This vras absolute loss, which benefited nobody. As 
with apples, so with other products of the farm, which, either 
from their perishable nature or their bulk, could not be exported, 
or could not be exported with satisfactory results. I must not 
be misunderstood as saying that we have no markets for such 
products ill Canada now. In this respect, indeed, the progress 
made, though not brilliant, has been fair. But the country has 
not the advantage of such markets to the full extent which is 
possible to it ; and under the free trade system, its industrial relations 
to the United States are such that it would lose w'hat it has gained. 
To preserve what has been accomplished, and attain what is possible 
to accomplish, in this respect forms the taproot of Canadian protec- 
tionism. Whether or not the Canadian farmer will pay a little more 
for his manufactured goods under protection than under free trade, 
is not the essential question. What concerns him, economically 
speaking, is the purchasing power which the products of his farm 
place at his command ; and that question requires a consideration of 
how much ho gets for what he has to sell, as well as how much he 
pays for what he must buy. A languid market to sell in may be 
very inadequately compensated for by a cheap market to buy in. 
Buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest is very good 
advice when restricted -to individual operations ; but the system 
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which compels you to sell in the cheapest market, because you buy in 
the cheapest, is not so obviously an advantage. I hope to be able to 
show that a protective tariff, properly applied, does not increase the 
price of the protected article, but that point will meet us further on. 

Another reason why Canadian farmers are interested in develop- 
ing home markets for their products is that they furnish employ- 
ment for their families as well as for themselves. If the work which 
young people of both sexes can do upon a farm is made useless for 
the want of a market for the products of their labour, it must be 
clear that the farm cannot produce up to the full measure of its 
possibilities, apart altogether from the effects upon the soil of this 
or that kind of culture. The milk and butter of the farm are not 
gathered by the farmer or his hired man, nor is the poultry reared 
by their care. These piatters are intrusted to the farmer’s wife, his 
daughters, and his younger sons. Some of the products which come 
under this head can be exported, but none of them without serious 
deterioration in their commercial value. No people in the world, 
for instance, have better butter to eat than Canadians; but the 
buyers of Liverpool give a very uncomplimentary opinion of Cana- 
dian butter by the time it reaches them. Besides, a farmer’s boys 
do not all grow up with tastes and aptitudes fitting them to become 
farmers. A considerable proportion of them have inclinations for 
other employments, and if these are not to be had, the talents which 
seek them are either misapplied — and, consequently, inefiiciently 
employed — or the youngsters seek in the United States the con- 
genial employment which they cannot find in their own country. 
This natural desire for congenial employment goes by a very un- 
complimentary description in English newspapers. Young Cana- 
dians of stalwart frame and muscular limbs, these newspapers tell 
us, would rather measure tape behind a counter than follow the 
plough upon the farm. There are cases, no doubt, in which this 
depreciatory language is justified ; but it no more formulates a rule 
in Canada than it would if applied to the young men of Great 
Britain. It is estimated, for example, that there are over half a 
million of native Canadians in the United States. They are not 
leading a lazy life there. On the contrary, they are to be found 
in large numbers in positions of responsibility and trust, which are 
open only to energy, integrity, and ability. There is no quicker 
passport to employment in the Western States than Canadian 
birth and training, and the high reputation which Canadians 
have won there could not have had its birth in the love of 
indolent life, as any traveller can satisfy himself who inquires after 
them in any of the large cities of the West. A desire for work suit- 
able to their tastes, in which their talents are of the greatest value 

to them> accounts lor , their being , where, they A 001^ 
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whose chief need is en increased population, their almost enforced 
expatriation is a serious loss. Even if by family affection, patriotism, 
or other tie of adequate strength, they could have been kept at home, 
their lives would have been more or less a failure for the want of 
a suitable sphere for their activities. If I have made myself clearly 
understood, it will be apparent that one of the pressing wants of 
Canada is such a diversity of employment as the natural resources of 
the country will admit of. Harmony between condition and function 
is well understood by English philosophers as a promoter of human 
welfare ; the law holds good in Canada as well as elsewhere. 

If diversity of employment, then, is a condition of such progress as 
will satisfy Canadian aspirations and promote in the most effective 
degree the settling of the country's unoccupied lands, the necessity 
for a manufacturing industry is made out, because it is in that de- 
partment that its industrial system is the most deficient. Let me 
observe here that Canadian protectionists concern themselves only 
with such branches of industry as the country has the natural 
facilities for carrying on. They ask for no protection upon muslins, 
for instance, because the climate is not thoroughly suitable for 
their manufacture, so far as investigation has yet shown. I doubt 
whether printed calicoes would come within the practical operation 
of their policy, for the reason that the contributory agency of 
colourists, engravers, and the like, is not at hand. They ask no 
protection upon iron ships, because there is not a sufficient market for 
them in Canada to admit of their being economically produced. 
In these and all similar cases the Canadian protectionist favours im- 
portation free of duty, if the necessities of the Finance Minister 
will permit. 

Is it desirable, then, that the industries in which the country lags 
behind should be promoted by a protective tariff? To obtain even a 
tolerant consideration of that question in England, it is necessary to 
examine some of the commonly received objections to such a policy. 
A protected industry, says the free trader, is sluggish and in- 
efficient ; the spur which foreign competition gives being removed, 
it languidly pockets its extra gains, imjustly taken from the pockets 
of the consumers, falls into slipshod methods, turns its back upon 
improvement, and becomes, in short, a sickly hothouse plant, to use 
the common figure of speech provided by free trade philosophy. 

Is all this true P It has not been regarded as true by intelligent 
observers from a Canadian point of view. The protected industry of 
the United States does not, in a single feature, resemble the descrip- 
tion. That industry has long been characterized by nimbleness in 
its adaptations, by a swift insight into the wants of the people 
whom it catered for, and a responsive genius in meeting them. Its 
multifarious inventiveness may not have been clearly, seen hf 
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Englishmen, because it has run in different grooves from their own — 
grooves which it was pressed into by the necessities for labour- 
saving devices, such as were provided for by cheap labour in 
England. The endless variety of churns, washing machines, wringers, 
apple-parers, and the like, which engaged its attention at an early 
])criod, and has done so ever since, are not evidence that its powers 
have been frittered away upon trifles, but merely that it took hold 
of the first work which was cut out for it by the wants which pressed 
to be supplied. Under the pressure of greater wants it advanced to 
the invention of the best wood-working tools in the world, both for 
hand and steam use. In agricultural implements, stoves, carriages, 
household furniture, and all the machinery connected with their 
manufacture, it is not surpassed by the inventive genius of any other 
country. These are among its earlier achievements ; what it has 
accomplished in late years — still under protection — in wider fields, 
as in woven fabrics and ironwork, need not be told here : by this 
time it is known in England. In enterprise the manufacturers of 
the United States have shown no backwardness ; it is the opposite 
fault with which they can more fairly be charged. Its artisans are 
as dexterous in manipulation, as hard-working and industrious, 
as those of any other country, and far more intelligent in all 
matters pertaining to their handicrafts than those of most countries. 
Their social relations with their employers are very different from 
those which exist between English workmen and their masters, 
but the almost common level upon which the former meet is not 
allowed to interfere with efficiency of work. In the manufactories of 
the United States the impulse which propels is an eager desire to turn 
out the greatest possible quantity of products with the least possible 
quantity of labour. Within late years others besides Canadians 
have had an opportunity of observing the results of American 
industry, and sluggishness, I venture to think, has not been suggested 
by the inspection. If English manufacturers still believe that the 
industrial machinery of a protected country is necessarily imperfect, 
it is they, and not their foreign competitors, who are reposing in a 
sleepy hollow. The theory of a figurative hothouse plant does not 
stand the test of facts. 

But is a protective tariff necessary to develop a manufacturing 
industry in Canada^ The free trader tells us that it is not ; that 
industry, he affirms, will come in its own proper time, through the 
operation of natural causes. If men work farms instead of factories, 
it is because the farms offer a more profitable investment for their 
capital than the factories do. When that condition changes, the 
factories wiU attract the capital instead of the farms. Now, waiting 
for the overflow of capital from farms which have not been able to 
yield their proper incase for the want of adequate markets would 
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be a dreary business, in which neither this nor several succeeding 
generations would have the slightest interest. It may be argued 
that capital from abroad would seek the new field of investment, 
when the proper time came, in preference to the old. It must be 
remembered, however, that Canada is exceptionally situated ; and if 
her exceptional circumstances have all the force which Canadian 
protectionists believe, it is needless to examine the general question 
of the natural development of a manufacturing industry. Canada is 
the close neighbour of the United States, with its manufacturing 
industry such as I have described, and an opulence of capital far 
beyond what Canada possesses. The United States, as I have said, 
are a protectionist country, always have been so, with but fitful 
modifications of its tariff, and have every appearance of remaining 
so. They are not without free traders, but these arc few, unorganized, 
and powerless. Throughout the w'holc of the depression there has 
not been even the appearance of a free trade agitation, and there is 
no such agitation impending. The people of that country do not 
believe that protection has been an injury to them, and in all other 
matters where they have the opportunity of observing they are 
certainly not fools. No Canadian manufacturer can enter the 
markets of that country with his wares to sell ; under free trade 
every Canadian manufacturer is exposed to the inroads of the manu- 
facturers of that country. Look at the unvarnished facts. A capitalist 
seeking investment for his means has both sides of the boundary 
line to choose from. On the American side ho has the markets of 
both countries open to him, on the Canadian side he is shut out from 
those of the United States, but is exposed to their competition in his 
own. He has everything to lose and nothing to gain by selecting the 
Canadian side. On what ground may we expect him to choose tlie 
side which is the wrong one for his own inteicst? 

In regard to the industries now established in the two countries, 
the unequal conditions just described give rise to some phenomena 
in competition, which Englishmen, I fancy, are but little acquainted 
with, or at least have not had long to reflect upon. They are such 
as must not only prevent the development of Canadian manufac- 
tures, but must also extinguish the progress already made in that 
direction unless preventive measures of some kind are adopted. A 
consideration of these phenomena is necessary to an understanding 
of Canada’s position on this question. But first a few words as to 
matters which preceded and led up to them. 

In 1859 the tariff of Canada was advanced to 20 per cent., the 
reason given for the advance being the necessities of the revenue. 
That duty was imposed upon the great bulk of the manufactured articles 
which the country had previously imported. Up to that time the 
manufactures of Canada, were very few and very feeble; Under the 
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stimulus of the new tariff they began to 'develop. Two years after- 
wards the Southern rebellion broke out, and practically it had aU 
the effects upon Canada of a high protective tariff against the 
United States down to 1873. It kept the American manufactures 
out of the Canadian market in all competing branches of trade, 
owing to the inflated prices caused by the war. Canadians had 
what free traders call the monopoly of the market during these 
years. The young industries of the country grew in strength under 
the operation of American exclusion, and gave employment to 
additional thousands. The country prospered as it had never done 
before, and the farming community felt the beneficial effects. More 
attention was given than before to all kinds of improvements in the 
cultivation of the soil, and also to the raising of better breeds of 
live stock. The value of farm land near the towns advanced con- 
siderably, and the annual income from it increased. The conditions 
of a full progress were in large measure fulfilled. In 1868, from 
political reasons connected with Confederation, the tariff was reduced 
to 15 per cent. The American war by this time had closed, but the 
inflated prices in the United States continued, and the reduction 
of the tariff had no effect, therefore, on Canadian trade. Those 
Canadians who watched the signs of the times, however, saw that 
the artificial state of things in the United States could not last, 
that a collapse was inevitable, and that, as the manufacturing 
industry of the United States was making prodigious strides, it 
must have a serious effect upon the growing industries of Canada 
when it came, by forcing the Americans into the Canadian market 
with their surplus stocks. The collapse came in 1873, and dark 
as were the prognostications of its effects upon Canada, they but 
faintly foreshadowed the reality. The manufacturers of the United 
States struggled to keep up paying prices in their own market, and 
made only such sacrifices there as were absolutely forced upon them. 
Canada, however, as we have seen, had not been a part of their 
market — their production was not adjusted to its demand. The 
sacrifices made necessary by the changed relations between demand 
and supply it was better to make in Canada than in their own country, 
so that their own markets might suffer the minimum of demoralisa- 
tion. All that was sold in Canada, either at the actual cost of pro- 
duction or even at a small loss, was an assistance from without towards 
keeping their factories open and their machinery at work, and was a 
positive gain so4ong as they could make a small profit on their home 
sales, which were the bulk of their business. For several years past 
the Americans have had two price lists, one for Canada and another 
for the United States. The price for Canada depends upon the neces- 
sity they are Under to make sales, and it is often as much as 30 per 
cent, bdow thdr home pijici^ But this was not the Only device which 
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these quick-witted people resorted to to make their neighbours assist 
them over their period of depression. In some cases they came to the 
Canadian and demanded, and obtained, a percentage upon all the 
Canadian’s sales as a condition of their keeping out of the Canadian 
market. In other cases they obtained a lump sum as the price of 
the same condition. Free traders might exercise their ingenuity by 
telling us what effect this kind of free trade has upon the consumer. 
If we multiply the varieties of such devices by the score, we shall 
still have but an inadequate conception of the conditions under 
which Canadian industry has been carried on for years past, and 
how it is that so many engaged in it have sunk into bankruptcy. It 
has not been a case of the toughest hide standing longest out ” in 
a fair contest. The Canadian has been almost helpless in the 
struggle. He could not enter the American market by way of 
compensating himself for the destruction of his own. The American 
tariff forbade his approach, and protected the strong against the 
weak. Whatever else free trade doctrinaires may say in defence of 
their theory as applied to facta like these, they will scarcely pretend 
to think that Canadian manufactures could either flourish or con- 
tinue to exist under such disabilities. 

The depression in Canada followed the inroad of the American 
manufacturers ; workmen were dismissed, production was curtailed, 
and stagnation of trade ensued. The foreign trade of the country — 
imports and exports — fell from 217,304,516 dols. in 1873, to 
170,523,244 dols. in 1878, and the fall has been continuous year 
after year. But the imports from the United States have not 
diminished. Notwithstanding the reduced purchasing power of the 
Canadian people and the reduced price of American goods, the total 
value of Canada’s imports from the United States has actually 
increased. Canadian commerce is almost altogether with Great 
Britain and the United States, and the figures of it for the years of 
the depression are instructive, as the following table will show. It 
is taken from the official returns of the Canadian Government : — 


Tear. 

Canadian Exports 
to Great Britain. 

Ganaj^an Imports 
from weat Britain. 

Canadian Exports 
to United States. 

Canadian Inerts 
from United States. 

1873 

.1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 
1878' 

» 

38,743,848 

45,003,882 

40,032,903 

40,723,477 

41,507,469 

45,941,539 

« 

68,522,776 

63,076,437 

60,347,067 

40,734,260 

39,572,239 

37,431,180 

$ 

42,072,526 

36,244,311 

29,911,983 

31,933,459 

25,775,246 

25,244,898 

$ 

47,736,678 

54,283,073 

50,805,820 

46,070,033 

51,312,669 

48,631,739 


Perhaps Sir George Campbell will look over these figures, and tdl 
the House of Commons — ^if he has not already done so~what interest 
the people of Great Britain have in a system which bringa about 
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results like these. It cannot be the interests of British trade in 
Canada which have moved him to speak in condemnation of Canada's 
new tariff, for we see, by the table given, that the Americans are 
“ cleaning it out " of the countr 5 ^ A fall of over thirty millions of 
dollars marks the Canadian imports from Great Britain in. the six 
years, while there is an actual increase throughout in the imports 
from the United States, giving official proof of what I have just 
said of the “ slaughter " of American goods in the Canadian market. 
In 1873 the total imports of Canada from all countries amounted to 
127,614,594' dols., of which Great Britain contributed 54*52 per 
cent., and the United States 37*43 per cent. In 1878 the imports 
were 91,199,577 dols., of which Great Britain contributed 41*04 per 
cent., and the United States 53*32 per cent. — a very notable trans- 
position surely. If free trade England can no longer compete with 
protected America in the Canadian market, why should anybody feel 
angry if Canadians take measures to do it themselves P 

Free trade would not restore the lost balance to Great Britain ; it 
would make the discrepancy only the greater. If the depression in 
Canada had come wholly, or even mainly, from other causes than 
the pressure of the Americans upon the Canadian market, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the diminished purchasing power of the Cana- 
diansvvould have shown itself in diminished imports from the United 
States as well as from other countries. The fact that there has been an 
increase instead of a decrease under such circumstances, gives a duo to 
the cause of the intensity and duration of the depression, which will not ' 
escape notice. If the quantity instead of the value of these imports 
could be given, their full effects in displacing Canadian products would 
bo shown. It may be said that with the return of prosperity in the 
United States, this pressure will be relieved. In some measure no 
doubt this is true, but the old inflation of price in that country, 
which kept the Americans out of the Canadian market, will not 
return without some similar convulsion to that which produced it 
before. “ Hard pan " will be the condition of price for the future, 
and the temptation to slaughter '' goods in Canada, whenever there 
is even a temporary glut, will remain. ,The inducement to strangle 
every new Canadian rival will be as strong as ever, and the facilities 
for doing so are ample, so long as the one-sided tariff arrangement 
lasts and our manufactures are in their nascent state. The very chance 
of recurring inroads from the United States would be sufficient to 
deter capitalists from investing their means in this branch of indus- 
try, and lead those already engaged in it to keep their sails reefed 
for the storm that may strike at any moment. It is not fair compe- 
tition that Canadians fear ; but a competition with every advantage 
on the side of their rivals is one which it would not be bravery, but 
folly, to rush into. , Englishmen have had no such ^competition as 
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ttis. No country can deluge their market with the mere fag-end of 
its products. A sacrifice of goods on a sufficiently large scale to 
wrench the British market out of British hands is too large an 
enterprise to be attempted, and yet the small samples which English- 
men have had of how that process works has been far from pleasant 
to them. It is different in Canada, where but a very small per- 
centage of tho total products of United States factories sacrificed^ 
supplies the whole demand of our small market for the time. 

The favourite dogma of free traders, that a protective duty is a 
burden upon the consumer, by, as they say, increasing the price of 
the protected article, is not admitted to be true by Canadian protec- 
tionists, and as the dogma is usually stated on behalf of free trade it 
certainly is not true. I do not, of course, speak of temporary fluctua- 
tions in price, nor of special causes acting upon it, but of its perma- 
nent average. The free trader’s belief is that a customs duty is 
added to the price of the article upon which it is imposed. If tho 
article is imported, according to his theory, the increase of the price 
goes into the public treasury (even in that case it is but the payment 
of taxes which must be paid in some form) ; if tho article is made in 
the country, the increase of the price goes into the pocket of tho pro- 
ducer. It is the latter form of tho dogma which alone concerns us 
hero, for if the article continues to bo imported, it is a clear proof 
that a customs duty will not cause its manufacture in the country, 
and protection, therefore, ceases to have any concern with it. Now, 
if the free trade belief on this point is right, how did the vast 
reduction in price come about in the United States? A high pro- 
tective duty was in force during the process, but it was powerless to 
avert the downward tendency of prices. If the customs duty of that 
country entered as an element into price, the prices now prevailing 
there would be very high ones compared with the cost of production^ 
while the fact is that they are admittedly very low. Colton fabrics 
of various kinds, for instance, are selling over the retail counter in 
all the large cities of the Union at a price which is less than tho 
duty upon them. For years past steel rails have been selling at 
about the same price as int England, but tho duty upon them is 
28 dols. a ton. In no country in tho world are wood-working tools 
selling at a cheaper price than in the United States, notwithstanding 
the high duty upon them. But I need not multiply examples — they 
are as numerous as autumn leaves ; and be it remembered that I am 
not speaking of the price at which United States goods are sold in 
foreign markets, but in the markets of that country within the scope 
of its protective tariff, with foreign competition kept out. How are 
people of common sense to be expected to believe a theory which is 
contradicted by facts like these P 

In Canada there are facts not a few of the same kind. Some few 
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of our industries, either through accident or design, which escaped 
notice at the time, have been for years under a protective duty. 
Vinegar-making is one of these, and the result of the duty upon 
vinegar is that Canada makes all it uses of that article, except a very 
small quantity of choice French brands. In the regular course of 
trade, Canadian vinegar is sold at a price which is less than the 
specific duty per gallon upon it. How is that accounted for on the 
free trade theory P Some years ago the Canadian Finance Minister, 
in his search for revenue, pounced upon manufactured tobacco as an 
article given over by public sentiment to his own use, and he placed 
specific ad mlorem duties upon it, which, according to the quality 
of the brand, range from 40 to 100 per cent. His expectations were 
disappointed. Instead of a large revenue from manufactured tobacco, 
there sprung up factories for manufacturing it. A largo importation 
of the raw leaf — which was free of duty — took place instead of an 
importation of the manufactured article. The country now has the 
factories, with the employment they furnish and the demand for farm 
products which they create, and the Canadian smoker buys his 
tobacco as cheaply as the smoker of Virginia does, maldng allowance 
for the excise duty in c&ch case. 

The manufacture of agricultural implements was among the early 
industries of Canada. It grew into considerable importance without 
any competition from abroad to speak of, and the little it had was 
from the United States, For years past the duty upon its products 
has been 17 J per cent., and though a few ‘‘ slaughter'^ lots from the 
United States have been sold in Canada during the depression period, 
it may be said that the Canadian makers supply the whole of their 
own market. Now according to the fre.o trade theory the purchasers 
of these implements must be burdened with an extra 17 J per cent, 
upon their cost; according to the facts, however, they are not 
burdened with anything of the kind. The farmers of Canada are 
supplied with agricultural implements of as good quality as can any- 
where be obtained, and at a cheaper price than any foreign country 
could supply them with. The three branches above referred to have 
gone through the depression without any determined effort on the 
part of their rivals in the United States to crush them. They were 
either too strong or too well protected, or both, to invite the attack, 
and the cheapness of their products will bo admitted by all who look 
into them. 

On the first imposition of a customs duty the temporary effect 
may be to increase the price, until the machinery of production 
within the country has adjusted itself to the new conditions. But 
even a temporary increase does not always take place. When the 
Canadian tariff was advanced in 1859, for instance, the largest paper- 
making establishment in^. the country at once reduced its prices 
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S per cent, on all the kinds of paper which it sold. . It is a wealthy 
firm now, and attributes no small share of its success to that shrewd 
ulroke of business. Economic laws are not at variance with these 
facts, but in harmony with them. The natural cost of production, if 
we may believe John Stuart Mill — and common sense sustains his 
view — is the supreme ruler of price. Free competition, it is true, is 
a necessary condition of the operation of the law, but free compe- 
tition is not interfered with by a protective tariff. Such a tariff 
neither shackles its working nor vreakons its force. I could point to 
establishments in Canada which have a real monopoly of the articles 
they make, but which nevertheless sell at as cheap a price as they 
could do if they had a thousand comj^otitors. The desire to keep 
competitors out of the field has all the efii?cts upon them of actual 
competition. Once competition has brought the price down to the 
natural cost of production, including an average in*ofit, its func- 
tions are ended, whether the competitors are only two or a million. 
Capital flows into an unusually profitable business, thereby increasing 
the production and lowering the price, whether the industry is 
hedged round by a protective tariff or not, and it leaves again when 
the pendulum swings to the opposite side. Protection places no 
embargo on that interaction of economic forces. Bevsidcs this, Cana- 
dian experience shows that nearly all kinds of domestic products 
force a shorter and cheaper road from the factory to the consumer 
than imported products do ; the machinery of distribution is simpli- 
fied by contiguity. The merchant who imports must run considerable 
risk from miscalculation of his probable demand, must pay a con- 
siderable sura in interest and for the services of financial agencies, 
not to mention the cost of transport. These are saved for the most 
part when the factory is close to the mercantile warehouse. 

If the tariff does not increase the price, how does it benefit 
the manufacturer P The answer is easy. The manufacturer is not 
interested in the percentage of profit exclusively wdiich lie makes, 
but in the aggregate amount of it, and a large trade may bo more 
profitable to him on a small percentage of profit than a small trade 
on a large percentage. Production on tho largo scale, too, gives 
opportunity for more ' effective division of labour, and hence to 
economy of production. And to this may bo added the lessened 
proportionate burden upon fixed expenses. It is the conditions 
which will induce this production on a large scale whicli the Cana- 
dian manufacturers seek through a protective tariff. 

I hope that the foregoing remarks have at least suggested tho 
thought, that in order to ascertain tho bearings of this question as 
it relates to Canada, it is necessary to take into account the circum- 
stances of that country, and at least to pay some attention to tho facts 
of Canadian experience. That method may not change the opinion 
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of any one in England regarding tlie issue between free trade and 
protection, but it can scarcely fail to correct many mistakes which 
now exist. The facts I have presented seem to Canadian protec- 
tionists to have an important bearing upon the question. They are 
not nearly all that could be offered, and many features of the 
subject are left untouched, because they cannot be embraced within 
the limits of a single paper. If English economists will discuss 
this question in the light of the facts which present themselves 
from the Canadian point of view, they will be attentively listened 
to in Canada. Discussing it as if no such facts existed may be 
philosophically correct, but the discussion can have no influence 
upon the public mind of Canada. 

It does not appear to Canadian protectionists that the people of 
England have the slightest reason to fear that their trade interests 
will suffer by Canada’s adoption of a protective tariff. The country 
will not, of course, manufacture all that it consumes ; it will still 
depend upon England for much of its supply, a much larger supply 
than it has drawn from the old country for several years past. If 
the new policy answers the expectations of its advocates, an increase 
instead of a decrease of British imports into the country will be one 
of its results. 

D. McCulloch. 



ANCIENT IDEAS RESPECTING THE ARRANGEMENT 

OF CODES. 


At.most the first thing which is learnt by the student of Roman law 
is, that the classical jurists of Romo divided the whole body of 
legal rules into the Law of Persons, the Law of Things, and the Law 
of Actions. Although, however, his studies, as law is now taught 
amongst us, may soon introduce him to some vehement disputes as to 
the meaning of this classification, he may be long in becoming alive 
to the extent and importance of the literature to which it has given 
birth. It would seem, in fact, that in the seventeenth century, 
which was a great juridical era, theories of legal classification took 
very much the place of those theories of law reform which so occu- 
pied the minds of the last generation of Englishmen. The continuous 
activity of legislatures is an altogether modern phenomenon ; and, 
before it began, an intellect of the type of Bentham’s, instead of 
speculating on the possibility of transforming the law into con- 
formity with the greatest happiness of the greatest number, or with 
any other principle, speculated rather on the possibility of rearrang- 
ing it in new and more philosophical order. The improvement in 
view was thus rather a reform of law-books than a reform of law. 
The most extreme example of such theories is, perhaps, to be found 
in the attempt of Domat to distribute all law under its two “ great 
commandments ” as set forth in the twenty- second chapter of 
St. Matthew's Gospel — ^lovo to God and love to one's neighbour. 
But on the whole the arrangement in which the compilers of Jus- 
itinian's Institutes followed Gaius, distributing law into Law of 
Persons, Law of Things, and Law of Actions, became the point of 
departure for theories of legal classification. Its history has been not 
unlike that of several equally famous propositions. After long 
neglect, it came to be regarded as an expression of absolute truth, 
and an essential and fundamental distinction was assumed to exist 
between the three great departments into which the Romans divided 
law. English jurisprudence was, no doubt, very little affected by 
this assumption, but English lawyers occasionally come across the 
inferences from it when they have to deal with Private International 
law, or, in other words, with the conditions upon which one com- 
munity will recognise and apply a portion of the jurisprudence of 
another. At a later date certain difficulties were observed in the 
rigorous application of the Roman doctrine, and much ingenuity 
was expended in removing them, or explaining them away. Finally 
it was pronounced to be theoretically untenable, and only deserving 
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of being retained on account of its historical importance. According 
to the general agreement of modern writers on jurisprudence, tho 
Roman distribution of law into Law of Persons, Law of Things, and 
Law of Actions, must be regarded as now exploded. 

As a perfect classification of legal rules would distribute them 
according to their real relations with one another, and would, there- 
fore, be Wnded on a complete analysis of all the legal conceptions, 
the subject has not lost its interest for very powerful minds in this 
century. The speculations of Austin on classification almost fill 
such writings of his as remain to us, and a valuable essay of John 
Stuart Mill on these speculations may be read in tho second volume 
of his Dissertations and Discussions. On the Continent of Europe, a 
more practical interest has been given to such questions by the 
gradual codification of the law of the whole civilised world, except 
England and the countries under the influence of tho English legal 
system ; for a Code must bo arranged somehow, and few would deny 
that tho more philosophical tho arrangement the better. But the 
great majority of writers on the subject, whatever their title to be 
heard, are agreed in depreciating tho Roman classification and all 
classifications descended from it, and sometimes their censure is sur- 
prisingly strong. This modern fashion of decrying, and even of 
reviling, the arrangement of tho Roman Institutes threatens to 
produce some reaction, and I see that a manful attempt to rehabili- 
tate it has been made in America. There is, perhaps, little use in 
directing attention to a book published at Chicago, and written by a" 
Law Professor of the State University of Iowa ; but Mr. Hammond's 
Preface to the American issue of Mr. Sandars's well-known edition of 
th6 Institutes of Justinian contains much tho best defence I have 
seen of the classical distribution of law. My own opinion is that the 
now common depreciation of this distribution is not so much mistaken 
as misplaced. The legal classifications proposed by the most modern 
thinkers on these subjects are classifications of legal Rights. Every 
one of such systems has legal Right for its centre and pivot. But^ 
singular as the fact may appear to those unacquainted with it, tho 
Romans had not attained, or had not fully attained, to the concep- 
tion of a legal Right, which seems to us elementary. According to 
the general usage of the Roman lawyers Jus meant not “a right," 
but “ law,” and usually a particular branch of law. There are, un- 
doubtedly, certain senses of Jus in which the meaning of right" 
is approached, and even closely approached ; but, on the whole, the 
Romans must be considered to have constructed their memorable 
system without the help of the conception of legal Right. We have 
constantly to be on our guard against illusions produced, by the 
undoubted stability of law as compared with, other pro^ces of 
thought* Some modem urjdters speak of the Bemads as if they were 
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to blame for not having clearly conceived a legal Right ; even Mill 
speaks of their language on the point as “unhappy ; '' but the truth 
is, and it is very impressive, that the legal idea of a Right was very 
slowly evolved. In the minds of the Roman lawyers it was entangled 
with other notions, and was therefore obscure. In the Middle Ages 
it became clearer, doubtless through its examination by the scho- 
lastics. But, unquestionably, a clear and consistent meaning was, 
for the first time, given to the expression “ a right by the search- 
ing analysis of Bentham and Austin. I object, therefore, to the 
contemptuous language sometimes applied to the Roman map of the 
provinces of law, as in effect taxing persons who had not yet attained 
to the conception of a legal Right, with not liaving anticipated 
methods of classification of which Rights are the basis. In order to 
give their due to the ancient law 3 XTs who first divided law into Law 
of Persons, Law of Things, and Law of Actions, we must try to 
bring homo to ourselves the view of the field of law which this 
division superseded ; and then we shall sec, 1 think, that the new 
arrangement may have been a great feat of abstraction. The object 
of this paper will bo to show what was the original Roman notion of 
the contents of a legal system ; but it will derive such interest as it 
possesses from the light which the inquiry throws on certain primi- 
tive ideas regarding law and justice which appear to have been once 
diffused over a great portion of mankind. 

The respect, which once amounted to reverence, for the classifica- 
tion of law in the Roman Institutes, though it has had time to 
culminate and decline, is relatively modern. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Roman lawyers set anj’- extraordinary value on it. 
It was confined to their Institutional treatises or primers of law, the 
educational manuals placed in the hands of beginners. The student 
was soon advanced to the Praetorian Edict, and the greatest part of his 
pupilage was passed in the close examination of it, and in reading the 
numerous commentaries of which it was the text. But the Edict of 
the Proctor, even when consolidated by Julianus, did not divide law 
into Law of Persons, Law of Things, and Law of Actions, The Twelve 
Tables, older than the Edict, have no trace of this classification ; nor 
has any later compendium of Roman law. The Gregorian and 
Hermogenian Codes were arranged upon a different principle; so was 
the Code of Theodosius the Second ; so, manifestly, are the Code and 
Digest of Justinian. When the study of Roman law revived in the 
Middle Ages, it was not the arrangement of the Institutes which 
regulated the, course of legal study soon followed by thousands of 
students. As .may be seen from Mr. Hammond^s Preface, the 
medheval teachers followed the so-called “ legal order/’ that is, the 
actual order of legal topics in the text of the book before the class. 
Thejascendancy of the chssification of the Institutes in &ct took it$ 
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rise in dissatisfaction with this legal order.” It survived in the 
law-schools, says Mr. Hammond, to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, consequently till after the time of Blackstone; ^'but the 
increased importance of the Institutes in the plan of study gradually 
made their arrangement to be regarded as the basis of aU scientific 
systems of jurisprudence.” It has now, however, become plain, and 
with regard to matters far more important than legal classification, 
that much which the eighteenth century abandoned in the name of 
science and in equally respectable names must be recovered and re- 
examined, if the thread of human thought is ever to be knitted 
anew. What then was the legal order,” which appears in the 
Boman Digest and Code, and which, when those bodies of law were 
put together, had already maintained its place for about ten cen- 
turies in the legal records of a society of pre-eminent legal genius.^ 
I think that the question will be found to have more than a merely 
technical and more than a merely antiquarian interest. 

The arrangement of legal topics which can be shown to have 
been extraordinarily persistent in the Roman law is first discovered 
in the fragments of those Twelve Tables which to the last were its 
theoretical basis. The contents of all the Tables except the Eleventh 
and Twelfth have been known in a general way since the time of 
Gothofred ; but we are now only under the necessity of attending 
to the subjects of the first three, and especially of the First. This 
First Table of the primitive Code contained a number of rules de in 
Ju8 vocandoy on the first steps in a judicial proceeding, on summons to 
the defendant, and on the excuses— or, to employ the later Teutonic 
word which found its way into our own early law — the ** essoins,” 
which he might make for not attending. The Second Table had 
to do, first, with the Procedure to be followed when the case was 
actually in Court, and next (so it is commonly believed) with theft ; 
it went at once from legal procedure to the fraudulent subtraction of 
a movable. The Third Table contained rules as to Deposits. We 
need not go further, and all which must be recollected is that the 
earliest Roman Code treated first of legal procedure, and then, either 
at once or shortly afterwards, dealt with the subjects of Thefts and 
Deposits; all the other heads of law discussed in the remaining 
Tables followed the same apparently hap-hazard arrangement. Let 
us now turn to the Praetorian or Perpetual Edict, the body of Roman 
Equity jurisprudence as opposed to the Roman Common Law con- 
structed out of the Twelve Tables and out of the accretion of legal 
rules which had them for a nucleus. The Edict had unquestionably 
an order of subjects of its own. I will not now discuss the time at 
which, or the mode in which^ this order first appeared. It began with 
a title manifestly^ corresponding to the First Decemviral Table, 
though usually given in different words, de aeticdie ^ndd. The 
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Second Title, like the Second Table, dealt with Procedure in Court. 
Deposit was treated of in the Third Title ; but Theft, instead of 
taking the first place after Procedure, as it is thought to have 
done in the primitive Code, occupied the last part of the Fourth 
Title, in which it was preceded by Marriage Portions and Tute- 
lage. There is a general but not exact correspondence with the 
Twelve Tables throughout the remaining Titles, and on the whole 
the classification of the Edict looks like a modernised form of the 
ancient order of the Tw'elve Tables. It is well established that 
the distribution of subjects of the Edict was observed in the great 
mass of Roman legal literature, and that it influenced the earlier 
attempts at codification, but it was long a matter of dispute whether 
it determined the order folio w'ed in the Code and Digest of Jus- 
tinian. At first sight there is no trace of resemblance or corre- 
spondence, but the reason is that a great quantity of prefatory matter 
introduces the true classification in both of these famous compilations. 
In the Code the preface is ecclesiastical ; in the Digest there are first 
some general propositions about law, and then an account of various 
Imperial officers connected with the administration of the law or 
having some sort of jurisdiction. The real body of the Digest com- 
mences at the Fourth Title of the Second Book, and begins with the 
very subject of the First Table of the Decemviral Law, de in jiiH 
vocamlo. A close correspondence between these earliest and latest 
monuments of Roman law may be discerned running through no less 
than nineteen books of the Digest : only Theft has dropped into an 
obscurity characteristic of modern as distinguished from ancient 
law. 

From this brief summary of an inquiry which has occupied the 
minds of several generations of learned men, it would appear that the 
form of the Roman law throughout the whole course of its history 
was strongly influenced by the primitive arrangement of subjects in 
the Twelve Tables. Have we any clue to the meaning or principle 
of this ancient legal classification ? At first sight it is simply disor- 
derly, even less capable of being referred to any dominant notion than 
the arrangement of our classical English Digest, Bacon’s Abridge- 
menty which begins witli “ Plea in Abatement to the Jurisdiction of 
a Court,” and goes on to treat of Ambassadors and Attorneys, but 
which at all events may lay claim to the convenience of an alpha- 
betical order. The suspicion, however, that some light might be 
thrown on the arrangement of the Twelve Tables by what has more 
recently been called Comparative Jurisprudence is not new. Ever 
since the earliest and purest of the Teutonic Codes, the Frankish 
has been examined, it has been seen that it exhibited 
some curious general resemblances to the course of legal topics 
followed in all the moniAnents of Roman law except the Institutes^ 
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The first title is de mannirey on Summons to a Court, thus exactly 
answering to the First of the Roman Tables, and to the First Title 
of the Edict. The next seven Titles are concerned with Thefts, 
just as was the second part of the Second Roman Table. The Salic 
titles on thefts of swine, thefts of kine, thefts of tame birds, and 
so forth, succeed one another down to the ninth title, where the 
subject of Trespass is taken up ; but the code-maker immediately 
returns to Theft, and though he interrupts himself to treat of Homi- 
cide and other serious crimes, he is constantly recurring to Theft 
throughout a great part of the Code. The title corresponding most 
nearly to the Roman Deposits does not present itself till the middle of 
the Salic Law is reached : it is numbered fifty,’* and has the barba- 
rous Latin heading de fidcsfactas; but it is most elaborately framed, 
and has furnished plentiful food to modern German erudition. The 
fact remains that the German Salic Law begins, as did the Roman 
Twelve Tables, committing wdiat to a modern legal eye is the para- 
logism of placing the Law of Action in front of the law; that, 
like the Twelve Tables, it gives a very high place to Theft — in 
modern law one of the most insignificant of subjects ; and that it 
elaborately discusses contractual obligations, but that it puts them in 
no place in the smallest degree corresponding to that reserved in the 
Roman Institutes for the Law of Contract. These resemblances, as I 
stated, attracted notice some time ago ; but it was matter of dispute 
whether they proved anything more than that the Frankish code- 
maker had heard something of the Roman “legal order.” On the 
one side the strong probability might be urged that the Theodosian 
Code had something to do with the Frankish codification ; on the 
other, it might be said that the substantive law of the Lex Salica 
shows no signs of derivation from the Roman jurisprudence. It is 
purely barbarous. Again, the order of topics in the Lex Salica is 
not that of the later Roman law, which the Frank might conceivably 
have followed, but that of the earliest Roman law, of which it is 
almost impossible that he can have known anything. After Proce- 
dure, the Salic Law deals with Theft. So, according to the better 
opinion, did the Twelve Tables ; but in the later Roman law Theft 
had become a criminal offence, and not one of any importance. The 
fact is, the prominent place assigned to Theft is a distinctive mark 
of barbarous law. It belongs to the period when movables are of far 
higher value than immovables, personal property than land. Ho 
surer inference can be drawn from the insistence of a lawgiver on 
Theft, than that the community for which he legislated had more 
land than sufficed for cultivation, and that the common prey of 
violence or fraud was the movable ; the slave, the domestic animal, 
or the ornament or utensil which was the product of workmen 
making up for unskilfulness by laboriousneas. 
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The arguments against the derivation of the Salic from the 
Homan arrangement have always seemed to me to preponderate, 
independently of new materials for an opinion. But these new 
materials place the matter beyond a doubt. By itself indeed the 
lately revealed Irish law would carry us a very little way. Its 
great peculiarity is the extraordinary prominence it gives to Proce- 
dure. The principal Irish law-book, pretending to be a Code and 
claiming in its preface to have been framed when “ Theodosius was 
monarch of the world,” is almost wholly taken up with the law of 
Distress. Undoubtedly we have here the Celtic counterpart of the 
First Homan Table, ch in jus vocando. Distraint is the ancient Irish 
method, and probably it was once the Greek, the Homan, the 
Gorman, and the Hindu method, possibly it was the universal 
method, of voentio in jus, of compelling a person complained 
against to come into Court and submit the quarrel to arbitration or 
adjudication. The state of things is that of which we have a bare 
trace in Homan and Hindu, but traces somewhat more abundant in 
Teutonic law : you, having received an injury, so far availed your- 
self of the primitive natural remedy of forcible reprisals that you 
used it, with the sufferance or under the control of the law, to com- 
pel your adversary to come into Court. But, though this amount of 
correspondence is manifest, no further resemblance to the Roman 
Twelve Tables can bo discovered amid the singular confusions of the 
Irish jurisprudence. The subject discussed in the great Code, the 
Senchus Mor, next after Distress is the law of Hostage-securities,” 
and it may certainly be asserted that this must have been an impor- 
tant branch of law amid a community perpetually belligerent like 
the ancient Irish. But in fact a great part of law is incidentally 
discussed in the Senchus Mor under the head of Distress, and it 
must on the whole be admitted that neither in that nor in any other 
Irish law-book is there any clear sign of designed classification. All 
we can say with confidence is — and this is an important proposition 
— that the Irish Brohon lawyers regarded the mode of bringing of 
a defendant into Court as the legal topic which rightfully and 
naturally took precedence of all others. 

It appears to me that the key to these mysteries may bo found in 
those Hindu law-books which have been more or less known to us 
under the extremely inappropriate name of Codes. One of them has 
been long accessible to English students through the translation of 
Sir William Jones, and this so-called Code of Manu is still believed 
by aU orthodox Hindus to be the very collection of “ sacred laws ” 
which Manu, whose powers were measureless,” declared to the 
divine sages ” who approached him as he sat reclined with his 
attention fixed on one object.” But the sacred laws thus promul- 
^ted in no way answer to the modem conception of a Oode^ 
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They are contained in a book which, among other things, is a treatise 
on the seen and unseen worlds, on the art of government, and on the 
various classes of Hindu society. Similarly the Christian Brehou 
laws are found mixed up with discussions on cosmogony and logic ; 
and the Roman Twelve Tables clearly consisted in some parts of 
ritual. The Code of Manu would in fact by itself suggest that Law, 
as a subject of conscious reflection, is the result of a gradual evolu* 
tion. It was not at first dissociated from all sorts of propositions on 
matters which affect life in this world or the next. The Sanscritists 
of our day are not, I believe, at all inclined to concede to these 
Hindu law-books that vast antiquity which was once claimed for 
them. Following a theory of Professor Max Muller, they trace the 
rhythmical texts of the Codes to collections of maxims expressed in 
language so concise as to fasten themselves on tho memory, and 
finally to their fountain-head in the oldest literature of the 
Aryan race. But these law-books once framed appear to have 
undergone a further specialisation. Ritual, of which there are plain 
traces in the Roman Twelve Tables, has a compendium of rules 
entirely appropriated to itself in that remarkable record of another 
Italian community, the Eugubine Tables, which till the other day no 
man could read ; and in the book of Narada, now open to tho English 
reader, ho will find a version of the ‘‘ sacred laws of Manu in which 
Law proper has been isolated from other subjects, and is regarded 
very much in the same light in which it would be viewed by the 
author of a modern Code, 

In the mediaeval Digests of Hindu law, which are the actual 
sources of the law now administered in India, Narada is sometimes 
quoted as of almost equal authority with Manu. In point of fact, 
both Manu and Narada are entirely mythical, and the books called 
after their names are probably nothing more than compendia of the 
teaching of particular Hindu law-schools, formed more or less on the 
model of a gens or clan. Both these law-books pretend to an origin 
in the sacred laws declared by that Manu who took part in the 
creation of the world ; but the author of the extant book which 
purports to contain the whole teaching of Manu, quotes “ Manu ” as 
a personage distinct from himself, and the preface to the book of 
Narada describes at length the process by which a supposed original 
Code of Manu was gradually specialised, until it became at last a 
treatise on civil law. Manu, says the writer, composed a work which, 
among other things, told of the creation of the world, spoke of the 
classification of beings in it, and gave the enumeration of the coun- 
tries assigned to them, and it contained 100,000 slokas, legal texts ox 
verses. Manu delivered it to Narada, who made the very reasonable 
remark, This book cannot be easily studied by human beings on 
account of , its koigtlu*^ ^He accordingly abridged it to 12,000 
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verses, and his disciple, Sumati, further abridged it to 4,000. It id 
only the gods, says the introduction, who read the original Code. 
Men read the second abridgment, since human capacity has been 
brought to this through the lessening of life. 

The chief interest of the book of Narada, which has recently been 
translated into English by Dr. Julius Jolly, of Wurzburg, is that 
its writer is much more of a pure lawyer than the writer of Manu, 
and his work is much more nearly a work on law. Both of them 
were certainly Brahmans. The writer of Manu is intensely sacer- 
dotal, and apparently only contemplates the civil and earthly sanction 
as a supplement and aid to the spiritual penalty. On the other hand, 
the author of Narada depends almost wholly on the civil sanction, 
and his religious character shows itself chiefly in earnest and often 
very impressive exhortations to observance of the law and of the 
moral duties implicated with legal obligations. For my present 
purpose, however, I have only to point out that those Brahmanical 
codc-raakers, dificring sensibly in some respects from one another, 
and each probably reflecting the doctrine of some venerated school, 
agree essentially in their conception of the order and contents of a 
Code. The classification of subjects which they follow may bo seen 
by examining the eighth chapter of the Code of ]\[anu in Sir William 
Jones’s translation, and it is observed throughout the law-book of 
Narada. I will describe it from the last, since it is plainer in the 
more purely legal treatise. The following account of it will be 
found at page 6 of Dr. Jolly’s version in slokas 16 to 20 : — 

The eight constituent parts of a legal proceeding arc the King, 
his OflScer, the Assessors, the Law-book, the Accountant and Scribe, 
gold and fire for Ordeals, and water for refreshment. 

** Recovery of a Debt, Deposits, Concerns among Partners, Ab- 
straction of Gift, Breach of promised Obedience, Non-payment of 
Wages, Sale without Ownership, Non-delivery of a Commodity sold. 
Rescission of Purchase, 'Breach of Order, Contests about Bound- 
aries, the Duties of Man and Wife, the Law of Inheritance, 
Yiolence, Abuse and Assault, Gambling, Miscellaneous Disputes. 

‘‘ These are the Eighteen Heads of Dispute.” 

This distribution of subjects is, on the whole, rigorously observed 
throughout the treatise, except apparently in one particular. The 
mechanism of a Court of Justice and its procedure are first elabo-*^ 
rately described. The King seats himself on the throne with the book 
of the law in his hands; but, though the justice described is 
throughout royal justice, the King is significantly directed to follow 
the opinion of his Chief Judge or Assessor. After a full account of 
judicature, the writer (subject to a remark which I will make 
presently) takes up the subject of Evidence, which, in his view^ 
includes Ordeals ; and tKen, having started with a summary of what 
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we wlio live in the light of Bcntham should call Adjective Law, he 
proceeds to divide the substantive law into eighteen branches, which 
ho calls “ heads of dispute/* The order in which he discusses these 
is that in which he placed them in the passage which I quoted ; with 
this exception, that the first head of dispute, Recovery of a Debt, is 
interpolated between Judicature and Evidence. This may be the 
result of a mere accidental disarrangement of the oldest compendia of 
Hindu law, but it is to bo remarked that something like the same 
misplacing of ‘‘ recovery of debts shows itself in the treatise of 
Manu, and it is conceivable that it may havo been caused by the 
inherent difiiculty of explaining adjective law without reference to 
substantive law, and that one “ head of dispute ” may have been 
taken out of its place with the view of furnishing illustrations to the 
text- writer. 

The principle and moaning of this ancient classification strike mo 
as obvious. The compiler of Narada or his original makes the 
assumption that men do quarrel, and he sets forth the mode in which 
their quarrels may he adjudicated upon and settled without blood- 
shed or violence. The dominant notion present to his mind is not a 
Law’, or a Right, or a Sanction, or the distinction between Positive and 
Natural Law, or between Persons and Things, but a Court of Justice. 
The great fact is that there now exists an alteraative to private 
reprisals, a mode of stanching personal or hereditary blood-feuds 
other than slaughter or plunder. Hence in front of everything he 
places a description of a Court, of its mechanism, of its procedure, 
of its tests of alleged facts. Having thus begun with an account of 
the great institution which settles quarrels, he is led to distribute 
law according to the subject-matter of quarrels, according to tho 
relations between human beings which do, as a fact, give rise to civil 
disputes. Thus Debt, Partnership, the Marital Relation, Inherit- 
ance, and Donation are considered as matters about which men at a 
certain point of civilisation do, as a fact, have differences, and tho 
various rights and liabilities (as we should call them) to which they 
give rise, are set forth simply as guides towards determining the 
judgment which a Court of Justice should give when called upon to 
adjudicate on quarrels. 

It appears to me that this explanation covers the whole of the 
problem suggested by the classification of subjects in tho primitive 
Codes which I cited. They all seem to begin with Judicature, and 
to distribute substantive law into ‘‘ heads of dispute.*' The Irish law 
never, indeed, gets farther than the initial steps of procedure. All 
the learning and ingenuity of the contributing Brehon lawyers are 
bestowed on defining the rules by which adversaries may be brought 
under the control of the institution, which the Romi^ and Hindu 
XIodes assume to have beenHbng since in existence and since in 
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dctive and regular operation. The testimony, however, to the early . 
overshadowing importance of Judicature is all the more striking. 
As we have seen, the Koman, Prankish, and Hindu Codes also 
divide the subjects of the quarrels which are the materials for litiga- 
tion into several branches; and, as to the order in which these 
heads of dispute ** are taken up, it seems to me that it depends on 
their relative importance at the time when that order was fixed. I 
do not at all doubt that the arrangement is in a certain degree at hap- 
hazard, but it seems to me that there must have been a meaning in 
the prominence given to Deposits in the Roman and Hindu law, 
and in the prominence assigned to Thefts in the law both of the 
Romans and of the Salian Franks. At the reasons of the special 
importance of Deposits we can only guess, but I have already stated 
my opinion that the importance of Thefts belongs to a particular 
stage of economical and social advance. We can see the signs in 
Roman law of their dwindling importance, which is exactly what we 
should expect fi‘om the growth of population, from the rising value 
of land, from the greater plcntifulness of capital, and from, the freer 
multiplication of movable articles of use or luxury, and from their 
consequent relative cheapness. It is curious that, though Theft 
is not a specific Head of Dispute in the book of Narada, casual 
allusions to Thefts occur during the discussion of Deposits, possibly 
derived from an older state of the law. 

The suggestion, then, which I oficr is that the authority of the 
Court of Justice overshadowed all other ideas and considerations in 
the minds of these early code-makers, belonging to societies of the 
Aryan race so remote from one another and so unlike to one another. 
Tho evidence of this position does not solely arise from the proba- 
bilities or depend on inference from the construction of the ancient 
legal compendia. There is a whole literature, the Icelandic, which 
gives the most vivid impression of the power and majesty of Courts 
of Justice in an ancient society. It may almost bo said that in the 
Iceland revealed to us by tho labour and learning of Konrad Maurer, 
there is no institution worth speaking of except the Court; all 
society is moulded round it and all ideas centre in it. It affects all 
literature, both poetry and prose. It is manifestly in the most 
intimate relation to every passage, incident, affection, and passion of 
Ufe. And as the society depicted is in the highest degree bloody and 
violent, so long as it follows its natural bent, it becomes clear that it 
is not the Court as we understand it, but the Court standing before 
all men’s sight as the alternative to forcible reprisals, and as the 
avenger of their victim, which has attained to this commanding 
altitude. We need not, moreover, go to historical recoi'da for the 
proof that this is a natural condition of men’s minds. The pheno- 
mena con be reproduced, and are in fact not uncommonly reproduced 
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in the country which has only lately emerged from the anarchy into 
which it fell long after the laws of Manu and Narada had ceased to 
be administered in it by tribunals which they describe. When a 
province hitherto specially ill-governed is annexed to British India^ 
the first effect ordinarily is neither satisfaction nor discontent, neither 
the peaceable continuance of old usages nor the sudden adoption of 
new^ but an extraordinary influx of litigation into the British 
Courts, which are always at once established. The fact occurs too 
uniformly, and at first sight is too inexplicable, not to have attracted 
notice, but it has generally been observed upon with regret^ 
and, after a while, when there has been time to forget the original 
condition of the annexed territory, this new litigiousness is some- 
times adduced to show that in exchanging native for British rule a. 
community does not obtain an unmixed blessing. But the proper 
Conclusion to draw is that already drawn in this paper, that Courts of 
Justice have an immense ascendancy over men’s minds and a singular 
attraction for their tastes, when they are first presented as a means 
of settling disputes which were either .violently adjusted or slum- 
bered because they could only be settled at prodigious risk. 

Another phase in the history of Courts of Justice is instruc- 
tively illustrated in the more settled parts of British India. The 
commands of the British Indian Government and of the British 
Indian legislature are far more implicitly obeyed than the com- 
mands of any previously existing authority in India, far more 
implicitly than the orders of the most powerful Mogul Emperors. 
The law is obeyed in India as uniformly as in England, but then 
it is much more consciously obeyed. At present (and for a long 
while to come it will probably be so) the fact of the existence of 
Courts of Justice regularly enforcing the law is constantly before the 
minds of the natives of India subject to their jurisdiction, to a degree 
which we in this country can scarcely conceive. The law and the 
Court have an importance which may be measured by a circumstance 
related to me on good authority, that in many parts of India youths 
learn the texts of the Penal and Procedure Codes in daily lessons, as 
did the young Bomans of Cicero’s day the cantilena of the T>velve 
Tables. But with us, I need scarcely say, there is little conscious 
observance of legal rules. The law has so formed our habits and 
ideas that Courts of Justice are rarely needed to compel obediepce 
to it, and thus they have apparently fallen into the background. It 
is only when the law happens to be uncertain, or when facts with which 
we are concerned happen to get unusually entangled, that most o£ 
us, who are not lawyers, ever come into contact with the admijiis- 
tration of the law. No doubt the force which arms the laW\ is still 
there ; but it lies in reserve, in ■(so to speak) a compaet: and’ 
trated form, yhich enabW it to keep out of sight# On the whole 
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tlie effect of peace and civilisation is to diminish the conscious 
reverence of mankind for Courts of Justice, and the abiding sense of 
their importance. 

We may believe that the impressiveness of the early Courts of 
Justice was in part created by what to a modern eye were their 
infirmities. It would seem that by their side the very practices 
long survived which it was their object to suppress. The tender- 
ness of early judicial procedure to immemorial barbarism is shown 
by its partial .recognition of the remedy which we call Distraint 
and the Germans ** self-help/* the remedy of private reprisals on the 
property of an adversary ; and there is much significant evidence 
that the early tribunals had no power of directly enforcing their 
own decrees. The man who disobeyed the order of court went out 
of the law ; his kinsmen ceased to be responsible for his acts, and 
the kinsmen of those who injured him became also irresponsible ; 
and thus ho carried his life in his hand. We cannot then doubt 
that the violence and bloodshed which the law licensed under certain 
circumstances wore generally rife during the infancy of Courts of 
Justice, and that their earliest service to mankind was to furnish an 
alternative to savagery, not to suppress it wholly. Their value and 
beneficence were therefore probably all the more conspicuous while 
as yet their power was imperiect and their operation irregular. But 
gradually, as the sovereign power of the State developed itself, and 
was more and more placed at the disposal of the tribunals, their 
decrees became inflexibly effectual. Obedience to them came to be 
unhesitating and implicit, and a mass of habits and ideas were 
formed of which the centre and pivot is unquestioning observance 
of law. This formation of law-abiding habits, and the consequent 
banishment of the penal sanctions of law into the background, are 
the secret of many transformations of juridical theory. We have seen 
that the ‘4egal order** of the Koman Twelve Tables, testifying 
to the primitive importance of procedure, survived long after it 
had lost its meaning; but in the Homan State, always relatively 
well-ordered and in the end the type of order and peace, the force 
which is the motive-power of law early retreated into the distance. 
The classification of the Hpman Insti^tes, assigning the Law of 
Actions not to the first place but to the third and last, is one testi- 
mony to the fomation of a habit of obedience to the law so con- 
firnied as to be unconscious ; but another and more striking piece of 
evidence is the rise of the conception of the Law of Nature> which 
is in truth law divorced from its. pmal junctions. , The retreat out 
of sight, if I may sO: epeak, of the foxoe whiqh is. the motive-power of 
law, has been even more complete in the:xn9dern in the Boman 
world; .partly bwause the decrees of qi Justice are everywhere 

me;xorable, but also doubtlem from of .theories 
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directly or indirectly descended from the Boman Jus Naturale. 
The great difficulty of the modern Analytical Jurists, Bentham and 
Austin, has been to recover from its hiding-place the force which gives 
its sanction to law. They had to show that it had not disappeared and 
could not disappear; but that it was only latent because it had 
been transformed into law-abiding habit. Even now their assertion, 
that it is everywhere present where there are Courts of Justice 
administering law, has to many the idea of a paradox—which it 
loses, I think, when their analysis is aided by history. 

The primary distinction between the early and rude, and the 
modem and refined classifications of legal rules, is that the Buies 
relating to Actions, to pleading and procedure, fall into a subordinate 
place and become, as Bentham called them, Adjective Law. So far 
as this the Boman Institutional writers had advanced, since they 
put the Law of Actions into the third and last compartment of their 
system. Kobody should know better than an Englishman that this 
is not an arrangement which easily and spontaneously suggests 
itself to the mind. So great is the ascendancy of the Law of Actions 
ill the infancy of Courts of Justice, that substantive law has at first 
the look of being gradually secreted in the interstices of procedure ; 
and the early lawyer can only see the law through the envelope of its 
technical forms. It would even seem that civilised societies expe- 
rience reversions towards this condition of thought. There are 
men still alive, who recollect that the tendency towards active law- 
reform which was part of the great movement associated with the 
first Beform Act, first showed itself in an energetic resuscitation of 
strictness in pleading, so that for many years the practical questions 
at issue were altogether thrown into obscurity by questions of the 
2)roper mode of stating them to the courts. It was the very state 
of things which existed when the ancient Hundred Courts of the 
Germans were administering the rude Salic law. The effects of 
the “ New Buies of Pleading " wore away very slowly, and it was 
only the other day that the Judicature Acts, of which the full 
influence has not yet been felt, placed the procedure of Courts of 
Justice on the footing which would naturally bo given to it by a 
society which regards it only as Adjective Law. 

The most modem classifiers, again, distribute law not with refer- 
ence to tho distinction between Persons and Things, but with refer- 
ence to the diflerences between kinds of Bights. I stated before that 
the clear conception of a legal right is not ancient, or even Boman, 
but that it belongs distinctively to the modern world. Doubtless, 
before it can bo realised, the sense of a Court of Justice as ever active 
and dominating the whole field of law must have somewhat decayed. 
As regards one great class of Bights, those arising out of Contract 
and Delict, tht^ Bomani^ unquestionably mixed together the notions 
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of legal Right and legal Duty. They considered the parties as 
bound together by a vinculum Juris, a bond or chain of law, and 
** Obligation/' which is the name for this chain, signified rights as 
well as duties ; the right, for example, to have a debt paid as well 
as the duty of paying it. As I have said elsewhere, “ the Romans 
kept, in fact, the entire picture of the ‘ legal chain ' before their 
eyes, and regarded one end of it no more and no less than the other.” 
But it was the Court of Justice which had welded this chain, and the 
explanation of this and other blended ideas which wo can detect in 
Roman legal phraseology is, I presume, that the dominancy of the 
Court of J ustico over all legal notions still continued to influence the 
Roman view of law. Although, however, the authors of the Roman 
Institutional manuals did not invent, and could not have invented, 
arrangements of law based on classifications of Rights, they did, as 
we have seen, attain to the conception of law as something distinct 
from Procedure, and they did conceive it as distributable into the 
Law of Persons and the Law of Things. The exact relation cf these 
two departments to one another has been keenly disputed by modern 
writers, and it cannot be conveniently considered here ; but anybody 
who can bring home to himself the ancient ideas of law on which I 
have sought to throw light raaj% perhaps, convince himself that tho 
conception of a Law of Things, at all events, was a great achieve- 
ment in mental abstraction ; and that it must have been a man of 
legal genius w’ho first discerned that Law might be thought of and 
set forth apart from tho Courts of Justice which administered it on 
tho one hand, and apart from the classes of persons to whom they 
administered it on the other. 

II. S. Maine. 
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Hardly Any view advanced in this work,” says the illustrious 
author of the Descent of Man^ “ has met with so much disfavour as 
the explanation of the loss of hair in mankind through sexual 6elec<> 
tion.” Indeed the friends and foes of Mr. Darwin's great theories 
have been equally ready, the one party to disclaim and the other 
party to ridicule the account which the founder of modern philoso- 
phic biology has given of the process whereby man, as he supposes, 
gradually lost the common hairy covering of other mammalia. Mr. 
Wallace, with all his ability and ingenuity, finds it necessary to call 
in the aid of a deus ex machina to explain the absence of so useful and 
desirable an adjunct; for he believes that natural selection could 
never have produced this result, and he therefore feels compelled to 
put it off upon some intelligent power,” since he denies altogether 
the existence of sexual selection as a vera cmmi. Mr. J. J. Murphy 
in his recently published revision of Habit and Intelligence has taken 
up the same ground with a more directly hostile intent ; and Spcngel 
has also forcibly given expression to his dissent on the plea of inade- 
quate evidence for the supposed preference. It seems highly desirable, 
therefore, to prop up Mr. Darwin's theory by any external supports 
which observation or analogy may suggest, and if possible to show 
some original groundwork in the shape of a natural tendency to 
hairlessness, upon which sexual selection might afterwards exert 
itself so as to increase and accelerate the depilatory process when 
once set up. 

The curious facts for which we have to account are something 
more than the mere general hairlessness of the human species. In 
man alone, as Mr. Wallace clearly puts the case, the hairy, covering 
of the body has almost totally disappeared ; and, what is very re- 
markable, it has disappeared more completely from the back than 
from any other part of the body. Bearded and beardless races alike 
have the back smooth, and even when a considerable quantity of hair 
appears on the limbs and breast, the back, and especially the spinal 
region, is absolutely free, thus completely reversing the characteristics 
of all other mammalia.” When we consider the comparatively help- 
less condition to which man has been thus reduced, as well as the 
almost universal human practice of substituting artificial clothing, 
derived from the skins or wool of other animals, for the natural apparel 
which the species has so unaccountably lost, it does not seem sur- 
prising that even Mr. Wallace should be staggered by the difficulty, 
and should fall back upon an essentially supernatural explanation* 
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The great key to the whole problem lies, it would seem, in thp 
fact thus forced upon our attention, that the back of man forms 
the specially hairless region of his body. Hence we must conclude 
that it is in all probability the first part which became entirely 
denuded of hair. Is there any analogy elsewhere which will enable 
us to explain the original loss of covering in this the normally 
hairiest portion of the typical mammalian body ? The erect position 
of man appears immediately to suggest the required analogy in the 
most hairless region of other mammals. 

Almost all animals except man habitually lie upon the under sur- 
face of the body. Hence arises a conspicuous difference between the 
back and the lower side. This difference is seen even in lizards, 
crocodiles, and other reptiles, amongst which, as a rule, the tegu- 
mentary modifications of the under surface are much less extended 
and less highly differentiated than those of the upper. It is seen 
amongst birds, which usually have the plumage far less copious on 
the breast than on the back. But it is most especially noticeable in 
mammals, which have frequently the under side almost entirely bare 
of hair, while the back is covered with a copious crop. Now, it would 
seem as though this scantiness of natural clothing on the under side 
were due to long-continued pressure against the ground, causing the 
hair to be worn away, and being hereditarily transmitted in its 
effects to descendants. We arc, therefore, led to inquire whether all 
parts of the mammalian body which como into frequent contact 
with other objects are specially liable to lose their hair. 

The answer seems to be an easy one. The soles of the feet in all 
mammals are quite hairless where they touch the . ground. The 
palms of the hands in the quadrumana present the same pheno- 
menon. The knees of those species which frequently kneel, such as 
•camels and other ruminants, are apt to become bare and hard- 
skinned. The callosities of the old-world monkeys, which sit upon 
their haunches, are other cases in point ; but they do not occur 
among the more strictly arboreal quadrumana of the American con- 
tinent, nor among the lemurs, for the habits of these two classes 
in this respect are more similar to those of ordinary mammals. On 
the other hand, the new- world monkeys possess a prehensile tail, with 
which they frequently swing from bough to bough or lower them- 
selves to the ground, and in these creatures, says Cuvier, la partie 
prenante de la queue est nue en . des8ous.’V Wherever we find a 
similar organ, no matter how widely , different may be the structure 
.and genealogy of the animals whicL possess it, we always find the 
prehensile portion free from ham This is the. case with the mar- 
supial taraipes, with many rodents, and above all with^ the opossum, 
wUoh uses its tail quite as much as any monkey uses its hands. 
Jiccordingly its suxfade ia quite hare from end.to ehd, and in some 
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species scaly — a fact which is rendered more comprehensible when 
we remember that the young opossums are carried on their mother 
back, and hold themselves in that position by curling their tails 
around hers. 

A few more special facts help to bear out the same generalisation. 
In the gorilla, according to DuGhaillu, the skin on the back of the 
fingers, near the middle phalanx, is callous and very thick, which 
shows that the most usual mode of progression of the animal is on all 
fours and resting on the knuckles.’’ The ornithorhyncus has a flat 
tail, on which it leans for support, and this, says Mr. Waterhouse, 
‘‘ is short, depressed, and very broad, and covered with coarse hairs ; 
these, however, are generally worn oflP on the under side of the tail 
in adult or aged individuals, probably by the friction of the ground.” 
The toes of the very large forefeet, used in burrowing, are also 
naked, as are the similar organs in the mole and many other 
creatures of like habit. The beaver likewise uses his tail as a sup- 
port, flaps it much in the water, and is said, perhaps not quite 
erroneously, to employ it as a trowel in constructing his dams ; and 
this tail is entirely devoid of hair, being covered instead with, a coat 
of scales. We can hardly avoid being struck in this instance, as in 
that of some seals’ and sea-lions’ flappers, with the analogy of the 
penguin’s wings, which are employed like fins in diving, and have 
imdergone a similar transformation of their feathers into a scole-like 
form. In the ground-kangaroos, which use the tail as a support 
trailing behind them on the ground, that organ is again only 
slightly covered with coarse hairs, almost entirely wanting on the 
extremity of the under surface ; but in the tree-kangaroos, which 
carry the tail partly erect, it assumes. a bushy and ornamental 
appearance. Like ^flerences occur between the rats and mice oii 
the one hand and the squirrels on the other. In those monkeys 
which, like Macaetts brunnem, sit upon their tails, that organ is also 
bare. To multiply further instances would only prove tedious. 

Again, when we look at the only mammals besides man which 
have denuded themselves of their hairy covering, we find that a 
great, majority of them are Trater-frequenters. The most com- 
pletely aquatic mammals, like the whales, porpoises, dugongs, and 
manatees, though differing widely in structure, are alike in the 
almost total absence of hair, while the hippopotamus is likewise a 
smooth-skinned animal.' Now, the friction of water is of course far 
stronger than that of air, and it would seem to have resulted in the 
total depilation of these very aquatic species. Other less confirmed 
water-haunters, such as seals and otters, hate very close fur,* which 
scarcely at all retards them in their movements when swiinming. 
The^ elephant and rhinoceros are, indeed, difficult cases to explain 
but of course it is not necessary to suppose that no. other cause save 
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that which wo are considering can ever produce hairlessncss. It 
will be enough if we can show that the cause actually under exami- 
nation does with reasonable certainty bring about such an effeex;. 

If^ then, the portion of animals which generally comes in contact 
with the ground or other external bodies acquires in this manner a 
hairless condition — shown alike in hands, feet, tail, and belly — 
what will be the result upon animals which are gradually acquiring 
the erect position ? Of this we can obtain an almost complete series 
by looking first at the beaver, which rests upon its scaly tail alone ; 
then at the baboons, which rest upon the naked callosities on their 
haunches ; thirdly, at the gorilla ; and, last of all, at mankind. 

The gorilla, according to Professor Gervais, is the only mammal 
which agrees with man in having the hair thinner on the back, 
where it is partly rubbed off, than on the lower surface. This is a 
most important approach to a marked human peculiarity, and is well 
worthy of investigation. “ I have myself come upon fresh traces of 
a gorilla's bed on several occasions," says l)ii Chaillu, ‘‘ and could 
see that the male had seated himself with his back against a tree- 
trunk. In fact, on the back of the male gorilla there is generally a 
patch on which the hair is worn thin from this position, while the 
nest-building Troglodj/tes calms, or bald-headed nshiego, which con- 
stantly sleeps under its leafy shelter on a tree-branch, has this bare 
place on its side, and in quite a different way." “When I surprised 
a pair of gorillas," he observes elsewhere, “ the male was generally 
sitting down on a rock or against a tree." Once more, in a third 
passage he writes, In both male and female the hair is found worn 
off the back ; but this is only found in very old females. This is 
occasioned, I suppose, by their resting at night against trees, at 
whoso base they sleep." And when we inquire into the diflerence 
between the sexes thus disclosed, we learn that the female and young 
generally sleep in trees, while the male places himself in the position 
above described against the trunk. 

The gorilla has only very partially acquired the erect position, and 
probably sits but little in the attitudes common to man. But if a 
developing'anthropoid ape were to grow more and more upright in 
his carriage, and to lie more and more upon his back and sides, we 
might naturally expect that the hair upon those portions of his body 
would grow thinner and thinner, and that the usual characteristics 
of the mammalia as to dorsal and sternal pilosity would be completely 
reversed. This is just what has probably happened in the case of 
man. In proportion as he grew more erect, he must have lain less 
and less upon his stomach, and more and more upon his back or 
sides. For fully developed man, with the peculiar set of his neck, 
face, and limbs, it is almost impossible to rest upon his stomach. 
On the other hand, ail sava^ge races lie far more upon their backs 
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than even Europeans with their sofas, couches, and easy-chairs ; for 
the natural position of savage man during his lazy hours is to stretch 
himself on the ground in the sun, with his eyes closed, and with his 
back propped, where possible, by a slight mound or the wall of his 
hut. Any person who has lived much amongst negroes or South 
Sea Islanders must have noticed how constant is this attitude with 
men, women, and children, at every stray idle moment. 

Nor must we forget the peculiar manner in which human mothers 
must necessarily have carried their infants from a very early period 
in the development of our race. During the first eighteen months 
of life the human infant must always be held, or laid, more or less 
upon its back; and this position will probably tend to check the 
development of hair upon the dorsal and lateral regions. ^ 

Next, let us ask what is the actual distribution of hair upon the 
body of man. Omitting those portions where the ornamental use of 
hair has specially preserved it, the most hairy region is generally, 
so far as my observations go, the fore part of the leg or shin. Ob- 
viously this is a region very little likely to come in contact with 
external objects. On the other hand, the most absolutely hairless 
places are the palms of the hands and the soles of the feet, after 
which come the elbows, and at a long interval the knees and knuckles. 
The back is very hairless, and so are the haunches. But the legs 
are more hairy than the body, both in front and behind, though less 
hairy on the calf than on the shin. Now it will be obvious that both 
by day and night we rest more upon our backs and haunches than 
upon our legs, the latter being free when ive sit down on a chair or 
bench, doubled in front of us when we squat on the ground (the 
normal position of savages), and thrown about loosely when we lie 
down. Especially might we conclude that this would be the case 
with early races, unembarrassed by the weight of bed-clothes. As 
for the arms, it is noticeable that they still retain the ordinary 
mammalian habit in being hairier on the back than on the front ; 
and this also is quite in accordance with our present suggestion, be- 
cause the same differentiating causes have not worked upon the arm 
as they work upon the back and legs. The peculiar position of the 
anterior extremities in man, together with the erect posture, makes 
the arms come much more frequently into frictional contact with the 
body or dotbing on their inner than on their outer surface. Hair 
grows most abundantly where there is normally least friction, and 
vice versa. As for the hair which frequently appears upon the chest 
of robust Europeans and others, I shall return to that point at a later 
stage. It may be noted, however, that , while the first joint of the 
fingers is hairy, the second joint, answering to the oallodty of the 
gorilla, is generaUy bare. 

: As man, then, gra^UdiUy aj^umed th« erect ai£^ rand the re^ 
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versed habits of sitting and lying down which it necessarily involves^ 
it seems to me that he must have begun to lose tho hair upon His 
back. But such a partial loss will not fully aiccount for his present 
very hairless condition over the whole body (with trifling exceptions) 
in the average of all sexes, races, and ages. For this further and 
complete denudation I think wo must agree with Mr. Darwin in 
invoking the aid of sexual selection, especially when wo take into 
consideration the ornamental and regular character of the hairy 
adjuncts which man still retains. 

In the first place, wo have external reasons for believing that 
sexual selection has produced similar results elsewhere, acting upon 
a like basis of natural denudation. For among tho mandrills and 
some other monkeys the nuked callosities, originally produced, as is 
here suggested, by physical friction, have been utilised for the dis- 
play of beautiful pigments ; and Mr. Bartlett informed Mr. Darwin 
that as tho animals reach maturity the naked surfaces grow larger 
in comparison with the size of the body. When we look at the 
great definiteness and strange colouring of these bare patches we can 
hardly doubt that they have been subjected to some such selective 
process. 

But if man once began to lose tho hair over the whole of his 
back, shoulders, and haunches, as well as more partially upon his 
sides, legs, and arms, he would soon present an intermediate half- 
hdiry appearance which is certainly very ludicrous and shabby- 
looking. Why this middle stage should displease us, it might be rash 
to guess ; yet one may remember that as a rule throughout the 
mammalia a partially hairless body would be associated with mangi- 
ness, disease, and deformity. At any rate, it seems to be the fact 
that when animals once begin losing their hair, they go on to lose 
it altogether. One may well believe that among our evolving semi- 
human ancestors those individuals which had most completely divested 
themselves of hair, would be the most attractive to their mates ; and 
these would also on the average be those which had most fully 
adopted the erect attitude with its accompanying alterations of 
habit. Thus natural selection would go hand in hand with sexual 
selection (as I believe it always does), those anthropoids which most 
nearly approached the yet unrealised standard of humanity being 
most likely to select one another as mates, and their offspring being 
most likely to survive in the struggle for life with their less anthro- 
pbid competitors.^ It does not seem probable, to me at leasts that 
a •naturally hairy species would entirely divest itself of its bait 
thtough sexual seleotion, eSpeeially as the first steps of such a pror- 
eess could hsurdly &il to render it a mongrel-looking and miSercible 

(iy 6n the advsnta^ mKn or his half-deyeloi^d ancestor dorlyed from tho 
eiroct tkiltiCtf, p: 53: ^ 
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creature ; but it seems natural enough that if the original impulse 
was given by a physical denudation, the influence of sexual selection 
would rapidly strengthen and complete the process. Indeed, if a 
hairy animal once began losing its hair, the only beauty which it 
could aim at would be that of a smooth and shiny naked black skin. 

Woman is the sex most afiected in mankind by sexual selection, 
as has been often abundantly shown. Hence we should naturally 
expect the denudation to proceed further in her case than in that of 
man. Especially among savage and naked races we should conclude 
that hairlessness on the body would be esteemed a beauty ; and we 
find as a matter of fact that most such races Have absolutely 
smooth and glistening skins. But in Europe, men often develop 
hair about the chest and legs, though not upon the back and 
shoulders, while women seldom or never do so. Here we see that 
the hair reappears in the less differentiated male sex rather than in 
the more differentiated females, with whom sexual selection has 
produced greater effects ; while it also reappears only on those parts 
where the original denudating causes do not exert any influence. 
Similarly, the smooth-bodied negroes, transported to America, and 
subjected at once to a change of conditions and to circumstances 
which would render sexual selection impossible as regards the hair- 
lessness of the body, rapidly re-develop hair upon the chest. For 
we must remember that sexual selection can only act in this direc- 
tion while a race remains wholly or mainly naked. Clothing, by 
concealing the greater part of the skin, necessarily confines the 
selective process to features, complexion, and figure. 

As to the poll, beard, whiskers of certain races, we must believe 
that they are the result of selective preferences acting upon general 
tendencies derived from earlier ancestors, and, perhaps, aided in 
the first-mentioned instance by natural selection. The compara- 
tive definiteness of these hairy patches, as of the callosities in the 
monkeys, stamps them at once as of sexual origin. The poll is 
probably derived by us from some of our anthropoid ancestors, 
as crests of hair frequently appear upon the heads of the quad- 
rumana. But as man gradually became more erect and less forestine, 
as he UkAl to haunting open plains and living more in the sunlight, 
ihe exktence of such a natural covering, as a protection from exces- 
sive heat and light upon the head, would doubtless prove of 
advantage to him ; and it might, therefore, very possibly be pre- 
served by natural selection. Oertainly it is noticeable that this 
thick mat of hair occurs in the part of his body, which the erect 
position most exposes to the sunlight, and .is thus adaptively analo- 
gous to the ridge of hair which runs along the spine or, top.of the 
back in many quadrupeds, and which is npt visible in any qujsdm- 
msmous animal that I hav0 examined. ' The beard also before inarks of 
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a quadrumanous origin, as Mr. Darwin has shown ; but its varying 
presence or absence in certain races affords us a good clue to the 
general course of evolution in this particular. For amongst the 
bearded races a fine and flowing beard is universally admired; 
while amongst the beardless races stray hairs are carefully eradi- 
cated, thus displaying the same aversion to the intermediate or 
half-hairy state, which, as I suppose, has been mainly instrumental 
in completely denuding the body of man. Certainly it is a fact 
that while we can admire a European with a full and handsome 
development of hair upon the chin and lip, and while we can 
admire an African or a North American Indian with a smooth and 
glossy cheek, we turn with dislike from thin and scanty hair either 
in a European, a negro, or an Asiatic. It seems to mo that in 
every case the general aesthetic feeling of the whole human race is the 
same ; but that in one tribe circumstances have made it easier to pro- 
duce one typo of beauty, while in another tribe other conditions have 
determined the production of another type. Thus, in a negro, a very 
black and lustrous skin, clear bright eyes, white teetb, and a 
general conformity to the normal or average negro features are 
decidedly pleasant even to Europeans when once the ordinary 
standard has become familiar while in a European the same eyes 
and teeth are admired, but a white skin, a rosy complexion, and 
moderate conformity to the ideal Aryan typo arc demanded. Each 
is alike pretty after its own kind, though naturally the race to which 
we each ourselves belong, possesses in most cases the greatest attrac- 
tiveness to each of us individually. 

Of course, both in the beard of man, and in the general hairiness 
of his body, as compared with woman, allowance must be made for 
that universal tendency of the male to produce extended tegumentary 
modifications, which, as Mr. Wallace has abundantly shown, depends 
upon the superior vigour of that sex. Yet the period when the beard 
first shows itself, and the loss of colour in the hair of both sexes after 
the reproductive period is past, clearly stamp these modifications as 
sexual in origin. 

It must be remembered also, in accounting for the general loss of 
hair on both book and front of the body, that the older ancestral 
heredity would tend to make tiie ohest and the newer acquired 
habits would tend to produce like results upon the back. In the adult 
male of the gorilla,^’ says Du Chaillu> the chest is bare. In the 
young males which I kept in captivity it was thinly covered with hair. 
In the female the mammeo have but a slight development and the. 

(1) The mutilations of the fisce and other parts, which often make savages so ugly in 
onr eyes, though not in their own, are due, as Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown, not to 
sBSthetio Intentions, W tojsrlgittally^Bobordmative practices, as marks of subjection to 
a conquering king or race. 
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breast is bare.'’ All ibis helps us to see how the first steps in the 
sexually selective process might have taken place,, land also why the 
trunk is on the whole more denuded than the legs. As for the 
exceptional fact that the arms are hairier on the back than in front, 
besides the functional explanation already given, we must recollect 
that the anthropoid apes have long hair on the outer side of the arms, 
which has probably left this slight memento of its former existence 
on the human subject. ISschricht has pointed out the curious fact 
that alike in man and the higher quadrumana this hair has a con- 
vergent direction towards the point of the elbow, both from above 
and from below. 

Finally, it may be noted that the hairless condition of man, though 
apparently a disadvantage to him, has probably been indirectly instru- 
mental in helping him to attain his present exalted position in the or- 
ganic scale. For if, as is here suggested, it originally arose from the 
reactions of the erect attitude, it must have been associated from the 
first with the moat humanlike amongst our ancestors. Again, if it was 
completed by sexual selection, it must also have been associated with 
the most aesthetic individuals among the evolving species. And if, as wc 
have seen reason to believe, these two qualities would tend to accom- 
pany one another, then this slight relative disadvantage would be 
pretty constantly correlated with other and greater advantages, phy- 
sical and intellectual, which enabled the young species to hold its 
own against other competing organisms. But, granting this, the 
disadvantage in question would naturally spur on the half-developed 
ancestors of man to seek such artificial aids in the way of clothing, 
shelter, and ornament, as would ultimately lead to many of our exist- 
ing arts. We may class the hairlessness of man, therefore, with such 
other, apparent disadvantages as the helpless infancy of his young, 
which, by necessitating greater care and affection, indirectly produces 
new faculties and stronger bonds of union, and ultimately brings 
about the existence of the family and the tribe or nation. And if we 
look , back at the peotiliarities which distinguish placental from im- 
placental mammals, the mammalia generally from birds, and birds 
from reptiles, we shall see that in every case exactly similar apparent 
disadvantages have been mainly instrumental in- producing the 
higher faculties of each successive vertebrate development. Hence 
it would seem that the hairless condition of man, instead of requiring 
for its explanatiozL a speoial intervention of some supemaiural agent, 
is strictly in accordance with a universal principle, which has brought 
about all the best and highest features of the most advanced anhnal 
types through the unaided agency of natural selection. 

Grant 'Allen* '■ 
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In these days it seems almost impossible to get at the truth of any- 
thing in which great financial interests are concerned, and far above 
all other things of the kind is this the case in Egyptian affairs. Of 
late Europe has been covered, as by a great cloud, with stories about 
Egypt, most of which were evident inventions of the financiers. 
Some of these have, however, been repeated from every quarter with 
such persistency as to obtain general belief. Sir Stafford Northcote 
has, in a few words, swept away many of the most boldly concocted 
stories, such as all those regarding the supersession of the present 
Khedive through the instrumentality of the Sultan ; but there still 
remain some in regard to which we have no clear explanation. No 
recent papers having been presented or promised to Parliament, we 
arc left to pick up the facts as we best can, and most of the informa- 
tion we have is of a somewhat negative character. 

One thing is clear, that the people of Egypt are always singularly 
unfortunate. Whoever is up, and whoever is doAvn, they at any 
rate seem always to go to the wall. The Nubar-Wilson Ministry 
took office as what must be called a Bondholders' Ministry. Their 
original platform was the ability of Egypt to pay the debts incurred 
in her name. Nubar Pasha always avowed that opinion, and 
Mr. Dicey, who certainly is not hostile to the bondholders, de- 
scribes Nubar as living in Paris “in close communication with 
parties by whom Egyptian securities were largely held," and as 
having been “ the first to advise that no demand for a reduction of 
interest should be entertained " till a searching inquiry was made. 
It has also been very confidently asserted that Mr. Rivers Wilson, at 
the outset of his career as Finance Minister, was induced to pledge 
himself to great financial bodies in Paris, that the full interest should 
be paid for a certain period at least ; and as Sir Stafford Northcote has 
twice, on different occasions, when the question was directly put to 
him, pleaded that it was not his business to know about this, and has 
not denied the truth of the statement, nor has any one else, I have 
no doubt that it may be taken as substantially correct. Thus it was 
that being so far comprmised, that Ministry began by pigging tho 
last shred of property or' credit possessed by Egypt, to ;to the 
already overwhelming debt, so as to enable them to pay the November 
coupons #ith the boitowed money; while the salaries of the native 
officials were left unpaid, ahd the ordinary expels of the adminiaitit*? 
tion unj^vided fbr^while.thn people ,suff^ faimnelira$,ram;T 

{wt in; Upper i^gypi^ to niset which theCbveinmentihd^nbseri^ 
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attempt. If for these things alone I think that Nubar Pasha was 
very rightly dismissed. 

The events which occurred on that occasion opened the eyes 
of the European Governments to the serious character of the 
di£B[culties which must arise from the attempt to ovorride all 
native interests for the one object of maintaining for a time the 
price of Egyptian bonds ; and there seems to bo no doubt that, 
owing, I hope and believe, very much to the influence of our Govern- 
ment, the dc-Niibarcd Ministry seem latterly to have prepared 
themselves to throw over the bondholders, to some extent, and to 
take measures for a fair assessment of taxation, even though that 
involved a reduction of the interest. But they appear still to have 
mistaken their position, and to have supposed that they could rule 
of their own will 2 \s the Ministers of a Constitutional Sovereign, 
without any Constitution, ignoring and contemning the Khedive, 
from whom alone they derived their authority. They seem, too, to 
have imagined that the nostrum of flooding the oflSces with expen- 
sive European agency, in total disregard of native feelings and 
claims, would set all things right. At last the Khedive and his 
people resisted and they were dismissed. For a too European domi- 
nation, a purely native rule has been again substituted. And the worst 
of it is that the influence of the bondholders is really so great, and 
their power is made to appear so enormous by the falsehoods skilfully 
circulated, that the Khedive evidently thinks his only chance is to 
bribe them. So he has promised them great things, and must for 
the present perform some things at the expense of his people. The 
Fellahs must again be squeezed ; to that it always comes. 

There remains the question whether there is any basis of truth 
in the assertions so constantly made, and which, I suppose, have 
been believed all over Europe, to the effect that the Khedive had 
bound himself to the Governments of England and France not to 
dismiss Mr. Eivers Wilson and M. de Bligniores without their 
sanction ; and to give them powers which would have wholly taken 
away all pretence of independence from the ruler of Egypt. This 
being assumed to be true, we have been told thousands of times 
by Hundreds of organs of public opinion, that the Governments of 
England and France have been insolently defied and insulted, and 
the solemn promises and obligations of the Khedive deliberately and 
impudently broken by the dismissal of his Ministers ; and all sorts 
of terrible things must, it is said, be done — coercion, deposition of 
the Khedive, and I know not what besides. Even from sources 
generally the best informed, we have beamed that some sort of 
ultimatum embodying such conditio|i8 aJa .haye been mentioned, was 
presented by the two European Governments to the Khedive^, mid 
accepted by him upon the 9th MarchClast. . ; We have, not, yot hcid 
any direct coQt|»diot;ion of* ttese statements, but all that ha^'been 
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said by Sir Stafford Nortbcote in the House of Commons amounts 
to an indirect contradiction of them. To begin with, in the debate 
upon the evening of 13th March, four days after the date of the sup- 
posed arrangements, he told the House very distinctly that Mr. Rivers 
Wilson was merely lent by her Majesty's Government to the 
Khedive, his services having been sought by the Khedive, and not 
tendered by the Government of the Queen. Mr. Wilson, ho went 
on to say, went out as the servant of the Khedive, who had the right 
to dismiss him from his post whenever he thought fit. Her 
Majesty’s Government had no control over Mr. Wilson, who was 
and still remained perfectly free to take his own course. He added, 
however, that Mr. Wilson having consulted her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment after the dismissal of Jfubar Pasha, as to whether he himself 
should volunteer his resignation, the Government had advised 
him not to resign, and he said that the Egyptian Ministry itself was 
in a very unsettled state. It might bQ possible that some subse- 
quent arrangement should have been made, but again on the 17th 
April, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said he could not tell 
whether Mr. Rivers Wilson had declined to bo dismissed or not, as 
the Government had received no communication on the subject ; for 
all they knew it might bo true, or it might not. Finally, on the 2l8t 
April, tho Chancellor of the Exchequer being asked again, told the 
House that Mr. Rivers Wilson had not declined to be dismissed, 
and therefore had made no communication to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment upon that subject. Of course all this is quite inconsistent 
with the idea that Mr. Rivers Wilson had become an agent of her 
Majesty’s Goveriimciit, whom the Khedive had pledged himself not 
to dismiss without their permission. That part of the story like 
the rest may be assumed to be quite untrue. We have, in fact, Mr. 
Rivers Wilson’s own statement, published in all tho London papers. 
According to his letter to the Khedive of Gth April, he only claims 
that the Khedive had on 9 th March assured the Governments of 
Great Britain and Franco of his intention to abide by his declaration 
of 28th August, 1878 — viz., that he would govern with and by a 
Council of . Ministers ; and had said that he would give the most 
complete and loyal co-operation, under all circumstances, to. the 
Cabinet appointed to carry out the new order of things. The fact 
seems to be that tho Khedive did in some sort promise to govern in 
a regular way through a Council of Ministers, but never pledged 
himself to maintain in office particular ministers, whether he 
approved of their conduct or not. 

I think it may be taken as certain that her Majesty’s Consul- 
General in Egypt, Mr. Vivian, wholly disapproved of some of the 
proceedings of the ministers, and so far as I can gather it seems to 
be generally understood that the French Consul-General was of the 
same opinion os Mr. Vivian. In spite of the remonstrances of our 
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Ocnisul-General^ and probably of the French Oonsul-Oeneral also, 
the ministers went the length of dismissing a large part of the army 
without ^ying up the arrears due to the officers and men. It 
seems to me that the imewte which occurred was what I may call the 
natural result of this action of the ministry, and that it is quite 
unnecessary to assume that it was got up by the Khedive, in order to 
account for it; The Khedive may or may not have been a party to 
what was done ; but there is certainly no proof that it was so. 

After the differences of opinion which occurred between the Consul- 
General and Mr. Rivers Wilson, our Government seems to some extent 
to have taken part with the latter ; for, in order to give him the best 
chance of carrying out his plans, they called Mr. Vivian home, nomi- 
nally to consult him, but really — it may be judged from what was 
said — to get him out of the way. The Egyptian Ministry, believing 
themselves supported by the European Governments, seem to have 
xnaintained their attitude of hostility to the Khedive and native 
notables, a course which Mr. Vivian had deprecated. It may be 
true that the two European Governments were pressing upon the 
Khedive some such obligations as those which he is represented as 
having already accepted, and that the Khedive may have made his 
move in the game by dismissing the dangerous ministers whom he 
had entertained as servants, but who had sought to become his 
masters. At any rate, dismiss them he did. 

I quite believe that Sir Stafford Northcote was sincere in telling 
the House of Commons that when our Government became aware of' 
the real state of things, they wished to look to the good government 
of the country and to the political objects involved in that good 
government, rather than to financial considerations. The French 
Government is no doubt somewhat differently situated ; it has more 
difficulty in dealing with the financiers ; but it is just to say that the 
local agents of France in Egypt do not seem to have made them- 
selves co^spicuous by any undue pressure in favour of the financing 
interests. I have mentioned what has been believed to have been 
the conduct of the French Consul-General, and there seems no 
reason to suppose that M. de Blignieres did not honestly mind his 
own business. After Hubar Pasha, Mr. Rivers Wilson, as Finance 
Minister, seems to have been chiefly responsible for what was done. 
Mr. Wilson is, I believe, a very clever, accomplished, and amiable 
man, and no doubt his intentions have been for the best-^but never- 
. theless he to have failed in th^t which he attempted. The ^t 
is that the clever head of a liondpn office of a secondary eharaoteic ^ 
. may not be fit at once to take the rule of an Oriental eountry.^ Mr. 
Rivera )^ilson went to Egypt with. that imfortipmte pledge to. the 
boudhifiders almut hun — and Re the too. oonuapn s^atake of 

counting his befprjs ihey wei^ hatched ; he a royal 

progress tibarMgh hU and promised J groat things in the 
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way of reform; but meantime the most necessary and immediate 
reforms were not carried out. The most pressing reform of all,* the 
saving of the people of Upper Egjrpt from starvation, was not attended 
to, and the ordinary administration was not put upon an honest and 
solvent footing. Altogether Mr. Wilson found himself not so strong 
as he thought, nor so able to make everything right in a dajr. 

I cannot here attempt, and have not sufficient information if I 
could, to explain the various proceedings of the Egyptian ministry ; 
but I should like to mention one or two important subjects which it 
would be well to understand. First, as regards the Daira Lands, on 
which the new loan has been raised. It must always be remem- 
bered that so long ago as the mission of Mr. Cave, the Khedive 
himself voluntarily yielded up his own Daira lands, and incor- 
porated them, along with the debt attached to them, in the public 
accounts. It was by Mr. Goschen and bis colleague that these Dairas 
were again put apart, and made a separate trust for the benefit of 
the bondholders to whom they were pledged. The present conces- 
sion then is not of the Khedive's own Daira lands, but of those of 
his family. For administrative purposes I have no doubt that the 
obtaining of that concession has been a very beneficial result of the 
labours of the Committee of Inquft'y. It is certainly the case that 
the possession of these lands by the members of the Khedival family, 
with the privileges of forced labour and the like which they were 
enabled to obtain, was exceedingly detrimental to the country. 
Nothing struck me more than this when I visited Egypt. And, 
therefore, if the lands had been surrendered to be administered 
by public authority for the benefit of the public and the credi- 
tors, the results would have been undoubtedly good. The Khe- 
dive now asserts in the most positive manner that he surren- 
dered them with this object only, and distinctly protested against 
the new loan^ which his ministers raised in spite of him. If this 
is so, I must say I think he is perfectly right, and the ministers 
were abominably wrong. I never could understand upon what 
grounds it should be thought desirable to enable these indebted 
governments to raise new loans for the purpose of paying the interest 
on the old ones, for that is the real purpose to which the money 
raised in this way has been applied. If Egypt, or Turkey, or any 
other country, is bankrupt and cannot pay its debts, at all events’ it 
is better that it should be forced to cut its coat according to its 
cloth. To raise new loans to pay the interest on old ones is, it seems 
td me, a course exactly similar to that followed by, the directors of 
the Glasgow Bank. when they paid eleven or twelve per cent, dividend 
in spite of their insolvency. Then, as regards the mode of dealing 
with the si^rrendcred landsi the danger seems to be ^at, since they 
have been at ohee pWged to foreign creditors; thW cre^toi^ may 
^ some day claim .to possession, and may oppress tlie utdiappy 
;V 'VOU_XXV. N.S*.. '/■ ,3 H 
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fellahs upon the land more than ever the native government could do. 
I trust that this, at any rate, may be avoided. 

I think that the enormous importance of the question of what 
is called the Mokabileh has never been, sufficiently realised. I 
have before explained in this Beview that the Mokabileh arrange- 
ment was, as it were, a double operation : that is, first, a large part 
of the land revenue was capitalised, the money being advanced by, 
or exacted from, the landholders on the pledge that half the laud 
revenue should be for ever remitted after the year 1886 ; and, 
second, a permanent settlement was effected, — a pledge being given 
that the remaining half of the revenue should not again be altered. 
This was, in many respects, a most improvident arrangement, es- 
pecially in regard to the forestalling of one-half the land revenue, 
which is, after all, the mainstay of the country. As respects the 
permanent settlement, there is this to be said : that, owing to the 
former high price of cotton, and the consequent great enhancement, 
the revenue stood at a very high rate indeed, and there was no 
great sacrifice of any future augmentation likely to be obtained 
for a long time to come, now that cotton has gone down. There 
might have been much reason for rescinding the arrangement 
on the ground of public necessity soon after it was made ; but on 
the occasion of Mr. Qosohen's mission, in 1876, after much inquiry 
and discussion, the Mokabileh pledges were deliberately and 
solemnly reaffirmed, and the system has since been fully carried out. 
I have seen a recent statement, apparently authoritative, making 
the accumulated payments to the Mokabileh — with interest, I 
suppose — amount to sixteen miUions sterling at the present time. 
I do not quite see how they can have reached so large a figure as 
that, but no doubt the amount is very' large. Contrast, then, the 
tenderness shown by the ministry towards the foreign bondholders, 
who have hitherto been punctually paid, with the wholesale and 
unblushing breach of faith which they proposed to commit towards 
the Egyptian landholders by altogether annulling the Mokabileh 
pledges, upon the faith of which so much has been paid. They pro- 
posed to tell the landholders that they are to revert to their old 
liabilities for full and unlimited land revenue, but are to be com- 
pensated for their payments to the Mokabileh by new bonds bearing 
three per cent, interest, to be paid if they can get it. It does not 
seem very likely that, where there is so much difficulty in paying 
the interest of the old bonds, there would be the means of paying 
interest upon the large amount of new bonds, especially after the 
Mokabileh receipts have ceased* With reason the Egyptian land- 
holders complain that they have b^n obliged to borrow at 25 per 
cent, to make payment to the Mokabileh, and now were to be put off 
with a prmnise of three per cent. The Mokabileh has been, and is, a 
grievous ofppmipu of: tlfe poorer .kndiiold^^ it 
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simply moans a forcible addition of 60 per cent, to the land revenue 
of each year. Its exaction should certainly be stopped ; but for 
past payments, allowance should be made on terms more fair than 
those proposed by Mr. Wilson. The bonds offered are a faroe. 
The amount should be deducted from future payments. 

A great reform that has been promised is the cadastral survey and 
settlement of Egypt, on the most modern and improved Indian model. 
A first-class Indian settlement officer had been engaged to carry this 
measure out, and he was to have had an enormous staff. Now, no 
doubt, this is a very seductive proposal, and, if carried into effect, 
would bo a most admirable and beneficial reform. But there is this 
to be considered, that, as we well know by Indian experience, a 
measure of this kind is enormously expensive. The cost of our 
surveys and settlements in India is to be reckoned by many millions 
sterling ; and even yet I believe that not in any province in India 
has a regular cadastral survey boon fully carried out as the basis of 
settlement. Till very recently we had been content to survey the 
country scientifically in large blocks, and to fill in the interior 
details by a rough native survey. It is only recently that in a few 
districts a regular cadastral survey has been attempted. We have 
been for the most part deterred by the increased expense of that 
process. How, then, under the bankrupt circumstances of Egypt, 
with the whole cost of administration reduced to the very lowest 
minimum, this enormously expensive operation can be carried out, I 
do not quite see ; the expense comes first, the benefit will follow 
afterwards. In truth, while I was in Egypt, I went a good deal 
into this land question. The benefit of a regular survey would no 
doubt be great, but I did not find it was one of the most crying 
necessities ; the holdings seem to be pretty well recognised and esta- 
blished. It was only the revenue rates which were exceedingly 
elastic, and open to all kinds of surcharges and oppressions. I should 
take it then that a cadastral survey is rather a benefit to be obtained 
in prosperous times, than the most immediate necessity. Probably a 
good many of the larger and richer landholders do not quite pay on 
their full holdings, but the mass of the people are pretty sufficiently 
assessed. 

It seems to me that we must take our stand on that which Sir 
Stafford Northcote has so well declared to be our proper object, the 
good government of Egypt as a political necessity to us, and the 
fair treatment of the Egyptian people as due to our character for 
fair dealing and humanity. We must put these objects first, and 
the claims of the bondholders afterwards. After all, we have now 
pretty good grounds for arriving at a tolerably correct opinion as to 
the amount of interest which the country can really pay. without 
oppression, if (anc^ that ^^ if’Ms most important) the .Hokabileh 
is no longer treated as revenue, betas a detraction from the revenue, 

8h2 
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whicli it clearly is. The Khedive might be made to understand that 
we do not require him to pay, and shall not think it a merit that he 
should pay, more than the sum so arrived at. And that done, he 
may well be asked to devote the remainder of the income of the 
State to a reasonably good administration without fear of the bond- 
holders, and without a total surrender of his own position. 

I quite feel, that despite their vicious origin in financing, many of 
the bonds are now held by honest and deserving people to whom 
their entire repudiation would bo a terrible hardship. I subjoin an 
apparently genuine letter addressed to me, in consequence of my 
action in this matter, because it seems very well to express the feel- 
ings of one of the better class of Egyptian bondholders. 

Sir, — I have been a clerk in a railway company and elsewhere 
for twenty-five years, during which time I have managed to save 
about £400. I am now getting advanced in years, and my situation 
is not so secure owing to the preference given, in my profession, to 
younger men. This makes me anxious to secure an income sufficient 
to keep life in, and to keep me out of tlie workhouse. Were I to 
have invested my savings in English Consols, my income would have 
been something over £12 per annum, or about 5s. per week, scarcely 
sufficient to keep life in. I selected Egyptian bonds under the im- 
pression that Egypt was a rich and fertile country, producing in 
great profusion the essential necessaries of life, and quite capable of 
paying the interest I was to receive, if her affairs were properly 
managed. If I were to sell now, I should lose £60 of my hard- 
earned savings. My object in writing this is to ask you to make 
matters no worse than what they are. Your getting up now and 
again in the llouse, and lending your influence to those who are 
interested in defrauding the bondholders, cannot but have a pre- 
judicial effect on the governing power in Egypt. No one advocates 
the position of the bondholders in the House, and I am at a loss to 
see why you should go against them by encouraging Egypt to 
default. If your tenants were to refuse to pay your rents because of 
some claim their domestic servants might have on them, you would, 
I think, feel the matter strongly. I feel quite as strongly in the 
prospect of losing the savings of a lifetime.’’ 

The character of the Egyptian resources is, as my correspondent 
alleges, such that he might very well put faith in them without the 
extravagant imprudence shown by many other investors. But, 
in answer to his case, I would point out as follows : — ^The Egyptian 
debt was issued below par ; it has been down in recent years to about, 
I think, 15 or 20, and has never in that time stood near par. My 
correspondent says if he were to sell now he would lose £60 on his 
£400 originally invested, so I calculate he must have bought at 
about 66, the price of the Unified Stock when he wrote being about 
47. That pri<^ of 66 is pr(3^bly to the full as high as Ihe average 
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price paid by present holders, and may be about the sum received by 
the Egyptian Government on its better placed loans, after deducting 
the “ monstrous cantle of the financiers. Now, the interest on the 
Unified is nominalh'' 7 per cent., reduced “ temporarily 
to 6 per cent., but as that temporary ” will last a very long time, 
we will call it 6. At that rate my correspondent would really re- 
ceive, and has been receiving, about 11 per cent, on his money ; it will 
bo no great hardship if that is reduced. If 4 per cent, on the bonds 
wore paid, he would still receive upwards of 7 per cent., and even 
the rate of per cent, on the bonds would give him 5^ per cent, on 
his money ; no very cruel rate if regularly paid. I believe that a 
reduced rate of interest can be paid, and that in this way the reason- 
able claims of the bondliolders and the fellahs may be reconciled. 

The Khedive, in the communication telegraphed by the correspon- 
dent of the Timesiy seems to have confined himself to generalities. 
He seems to consider that he fulfils his declaration of 28 August, 
1878, so long as he maintains a native ministry of his own choosing, 
and governs through them. Tie has put forth a counter budget, but 
so far as we have yet seen, that appears to be confined to a general 
capping of Mr. Rivers Wilson in every particular — that is, always 
taking less from the people and paying more to the creditors. 
According to this statement, the only reduction seems to be that the 
Unified Bondholders arc to come down to 5 per cent., while the 
sinking fund is maintained ; and by 1880 all other debts are to be 
paid off, and the Unified Debt reduced to £39,000,000. Both 
Mr. Wilson’s scheme and that of the Khedive reduce the charges 
of administration to £3,000,000, but I don’t see where pro- 
vision is made for the Turkish tribute and the English canal shares. 
Unless the Khedive has found the philosopher’s stone, it seems quite 
impossible that he should carry out what he promises. At the same 
time I am free to admit that a native administration, conducted with 
the smallest approach to honesty, could certainly pay much more to the 
creditors than any improved European administration. I have 
always said that reform of the administration means reduction of 
revenue, as well as increase in the expense of the civil administra- 
tion. Civilised Europeans cannot collect so much revenue by such 
methods as Orientals do. And both on ground of economy and 
on that of eflBciency, I think it quite a mistake to overburden 
an Oriental administration with too many European officials. Even 
in India, where we have a highly-trained, and I think I may confi- 
dently say thoroughly honest and reliable European agency ready to 
our hand, we find it better to employ natives as much as possible ; 
and this is especially so on first taking over new territories, where 
the administration must necessarily still be somewhat native in 
^aracter. That h my experience, and it has been large. I have 
always foimd many of the native officials very intelligent and 
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efficient men, and some of them not at all intolerably dishonest ; and 
I have no doubt that it is so in Egypt, where the people seem to be, 
for Orientals, a good and tolerably educated people. I have no 
patience for the easy though common cry which would make every 
native the acme of everything that is bad, and evory European the 
model of all that is good. That is always the cry of European 
adventurers wanting employment ; of the class who are now swarming 
in Cairo. At best a European administration of Egypt must be 
principally made up of people taken on, honestly it may be, but still 
experimentally and on trial, for work that is probably new to them. 
I feel sure that well-selected and supervised natives vrould do better 
than most of these men. 

The Khedive’s new programme seems to be very much founded 
on the idea of some sort of popular representation of the Egyptian 
people, and I think that proposal has been treated with undue con- 
tempt. It has always seemed to me strange that we who so much 
pride ourselves on our popular institutions, appear to be the last to 
recognise anything of the kind in other countries. We seem always 
inclined to suppose that all over the world the absolute power of a 
despotic ruler is the natural state of things, though nothing can be 
more contrary to the fact. Our conduct in India, Turkey, and 
Egypt seems to have been throughout guided by that belief ; and 
in Afghanistan, one of the most democratic countries in the world, 
the greatest danger now seems to be that we imagine, if we can only 
find or set up a king and come to terms with him, all will be settled. 
One would have thought our experience of 1841 might have 
cured us of that delusion. In India the old Hindoo system is one 
of very limited monarchies, under an aristocratic feudal system, 
which again is underlaid by a popular system of local government. 
Wherever Hindoo rule prevailed, or Hindoo institutions had in- 
fluenced that of the conquerors, we found a system of that kind in 
existence. Tho great offices of state were held by an hereditary 
tenure, independent of the will of the sovereign. Tho country was 
parcelled out among clans with their own chiefs and sub-chiefs, and 
there was often a strong popular element at the bottom of all. 
Under our system of Residents, which I think an exceedingly bad 
one, the sovereign has generally been encouraged to monopolise all 
power ; the object always is that he should rule the* people and the 
Resident should rule him. In purely Mahommedan countries the 
aristocratic clement is wanting, but the rights and interests of the 
people are guarded by a body of constitutional law under theocratic 
sanctions, which indigenous rulers seldom venture wholly to set aside. 
It is under European advice and encouragement that the Sultan has 
become an autocratic sovereign ; and in my view the great 'ihletake 
in our present policy, in Asiatic Turkey is that we sheSdd eontemp^ 
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tuously thrust aside the popular institutions which had been con- 
ceded, and suggest that all that is required is to find honest -and 
capable administrators, as if such phenomena wore plentiful in 
Turkey. So it is in Egypt — there, as elsewhere, the best Govern- 
ment might be that of very good men exercising largo powers ; but 
as most men have faults and weaknesses, I really believe that, so far 
as a native administration is to be permitted, it might be well that 
some representation of the feelings and interests of the people should 
be engrafted on any new system. 

The truth is that in Turkey and Egypt and Afghanistan, as in 
India, our hankering still is after that system of Residents, where 
the Resident has the reality without the responsibility of power. I 
think it is a mistake. I have always found that if native states are 
to be maintained at all, they get on best when they are left alone, 
with a certain responsibility, and a certain fear before their eyes of 
that sacred right of rebellion of which the people are deprived when 
we take the matter in our hand. In my opinion, by far the best 
managed states in India, and those which are most accepted by the 
people, are the smaller ones which have no Residents. And I believe 
the Russians are much wiser than we, in their management of the 
states in Asia which they have reduced to a protected condition. 
They have a very effective military control over them, but do not 
worry them with Residents. 

As regards the urgent and immediate question about which so 
many people are now fussing and agitating themselves, viz. What 
are England and France to do in this Egyptian crisis ? I feel in- 
clined to say. First show that there is any crisis at all that gives 
us occasion to interfere. So far as we yet know, nothing has hap- 
pened but that the Khedive has thought proper to dismiss an English 
servant of his own, whom very recently the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer told us that he had every right to dismiss if he chose. 

The proposal that the Sultan should be encouraged to depose the 
Khedive, or to alter the succession as a punishment, by his more 
fiat, thereby reannexing Egypt to the direct rule of the Porte, is too 
monstrous for serious discussion. Is it for this that the autonomy of 
Egypt has been so long settled and guaranteed by Europe P Is it 
for this that the order of succession has been settled on a rational 
footing, accepted by Europe, and paid for in hard cash P 

There is probably nothing for us to do but that which it seems 
generally now believed that we must confine ourselves to doing, vizr 
to say to the Khedive — Y ery well, you are master in your own house, 
and entitled to do as you like there ; but remember we cannot allow 
Egypt to fall into anarchy and ruin, and if you fail to govern 
decently, and the fellahs are more and more oppressed, then we must 
intervene* • George Oampbelju 
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The grave national lessons contained in the events of the past month 
are so plain that those who run may read them. On the mere 
political difiSculties of the Government it is unnecessary to lay 
particular stress. Unfortunately, the troubles of her Majesty's 
Ministers are also the troubles of the nation, and if there is one fact 
on which, at the present moment, any congratulation is possible, it 
is not that the clouds round the Cabinet are thickening, but that 
there are signs of returning common-sense throughout the country. 
It is therefore from no partizan point of view that we prefer to regard 
the action which is supposed to indicate the formal and final secession of 
Lord Derby from the Conservative ranks. Such satisfaction as the 
event may yield should come less from the probability that it por- 
tends the loss of one or two important ministerial seats in Lancashire, 
than from the knowledge that it marks, with all the emphasis of 
personality, the antithesis between the conduct of the Government 
and the sober judgment which has not yet entirely deserted every 
aection of the English people. Lord Derby has long been a typically 
representative man of a certain kind. In the Cabinet formed five 
years ago, he symbolized the presence of cautious moderation; just 
as Mr. Cross did that of business-like aptitude, or as Mr. W. H. 
Smith’s promotion to Cabinet dignity a couple of years since reflected 
the power and influence of a rich, rising, industrious middle class. 
At the time, Lord Derby’s withdrawal from the Government did 
not visibly or immediately affect the position of his colleagues. The 
English public was in one of its most irrationally reckless humours, 
and was wildly dancing to the music, for which the proverbial necesi 
sity of payment has now arrived. Coinciding with this alteration in 
the national mood, Lord Derby’s refusal publicly to occupy any 
longer the position of an ofiScial patron of societies which exist for 
the organization of the forces of the new Democratic Toryism, has 
already produced much effect, and will shortly be fruitful in more 
flubstantial results. It matters very little whether Mr. Dright’s 
anticipations are fulfilled, and a dissolution does or does not take 
place this year. It is difficult to see how a new accusation of uncon- 
stitutional conduct can be made good against the Government on the 
plea that they are bound by precedent to appeal to the country with- 
out delay. As a matter of fact the alleged precedent lacks the bind- 
ing force of absolute uniformity ; nor perhaps could the value of the 
gravamen of Mr. Bright’s charge be better illustrated than by 
the figure of a firm whicbj as a matter of practice,, usually 
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taking up its bills a month before they arc payable and getting 
the advantage of the rebate, allows them in a particular 
instance to run on till they arc legally due. In permitting 
Parliament to expire by effusion of time, as it will do in the 
spring of 1881, the Prime Minister is simply following the example 
of Lord Palmerston’s Government which took office in 1859. If 
these tactics are considered expedient by ministers, it would be unjust 
and unreasonable to deny their full right to adopt them. The 
Cabinet has now reached a point w'here it is plain that it has lost the 
secret of success. Whatever it puts its hand to fails, and when this 
process has once set in, no Parliamentary strategy is likely to arrest 
its development. 

These are considerations that concern her Majesty’s Ministers 
rather than the country which they rule, and it is with facts and de- 
ductions of the widest and deepest national interest that we shall now 
chiefly deal. Two events in particular have occurred, each of 
them supplementing the other, of which one shows in an accentuated 
and compressed form the perils of the policy of ubiquitous 
intermeddling, while the other is suggestive of some argu- 
ments that seem absolutely conclusive against the new inter- 
national departure. On the 8th of this month the House of 
Lords pronounced the decision endorsing the judgment of a Scotch 
divisional court, that those persons who, acting as trustees for others, 
held shares in the City of Glasgow Bank laboured under precisely 
the same liability as ordinary shareholders. No new principle of 
law W'as thus laid down, and the judgment of the peers on appeal 
on the present occasion simply reaffirmed that which had been 
authoritatively stated by their predecessors. But the judges 
would have showm a stony insensibility to grave moral injustice, 
and pitiable personal suffering, if they had not accompanied their 
deliverance with a few words deploring the existing state of the law. 
It was of course the strict business of Mr. Muir and his fellow trustees 
to have acquainted themselves with the full extent of their liability 
— which they might have done — when they consented to act as 
fiduciaries, and with the precise position of the bank, which 
perhaps they could not have done. The neglect, however, of two 
tasks, one possible, the other impossible, does not dispose of the fact 
that, as matters are, those who hold shares under marriage settlements, 
or any other similar document, are parties to a unilateral, and there- 
fore so far an iniquitous contract. The arrangement has no element 
of reciprocity about it : the trustees have no claim to the participa- 
tion in profits, while there opens up to them a vista of infinite re- 
sponsibility for losses. But this is only a part of the question. It 
is clear that while the law continues in its present state, it presents 
inducements and facilities to frauds of a practically heinous character 
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— those practised by cunning upon simplicity and ignorance. So 
long as the legislature ordains that those who really possess the 
shares which others ostensibly hold, shall or may be exempt from any 
pecuniary risk, it is as certain that dupes will be found as it is that 
knaves will not cease to exi&t. Here then is a circumstance which 
imperatively demands reform, and which is closely connected with a 
great subject that the Government have already recognised as ripe 
for legislation — the deficiencies of the Bankruptcy Law. No 
one has yet denied that our greatness exists on a basis of commercial 
prosperity. Without credit commerce would be impossible ; buyers 
and sellers, producers and consumers, must possess mutual confidence 
at home, and must have the good faith of those with whom they are 
brought into contact abroad. It is the business of the law to place 
as many impediments as possible in the way of fraudulent transac- 
tions, and it is for this reason that such a measure as the Lord 
Chancellor has introduced was an absolute necessity. The only 
question is whether that measure is adequate for the purpose which 
it aims at accomplishing. 

But is it possible, in the present temper of the ministerial poKcy, 
and with the difficulties which at present block the ministerial path, 
for these matters to receive the attention they deserve, essential though 
that attention is, not merely to justice and good government, but to 
the future of our national well-being ? The state of things that 
still exists in Egypt is the most significant commentary which we 
could have on the chances of time being found to give heed to those 
truths which are necessary for our salvation. Of all the obstacles that 
now confront the Government in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America — 
qucB regio in terria nostri non plena Idboris .? — none is more formidable, 
none more prolific with tho seeds of possible disaster, than the 
fiasco in -Egypt. It is not to be guilty of exaggeration to say 
that the record of all our recent relations with that country is the 
history of a blunder. Our motives have been as little creditable as 
our action has been unfortunate. The influences of the Stock 
Exchange, which have entered so largely and systematically into 
the new Imperialism, presided over the purchase of the Canal shares. 
We went, as Mr. Bright put it the other day, into partnership with 
France, and the arrangement had as little heroic about it as any 
other commercial negotiation. Months passed, and gradually our 
connection with the country became closer, and our interest in it 
more keen. The object of this interest and the guarantee of this 
connection were alike unworthy. The Egyptian peasants died of 
starvation and bled under the lash of the taxgatherer’s whip. Impost 
after impost was heaped upon their backs till at last they paid not 
less than £2 a head ; in other words, as it hhs been calcukted, five 
times the taxes pald^^ Beagaleea, with the addition of tho rental paid 
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to til© landlords Of these iniquitous exactions seven-tenths went to 
the foreign bondholders, and the other three-tenths to the Sultan, to 
the British Government for tho Suez Canal transactions, and to the 
European minister of the Khedive. Such was the character of the 
partnership into which France and England entered. The inter- 
ference thus initiated went just far enough to uphold, but not to 
reform, the scandalous system under which Egypt had been adminis- 
tered for years. France upheld it from a fear lest its sudden collapse 
should precipitate a grave financial crisis in Paris. England joined 
France because British Imperialism wished to show that without its 
sanction France could do nothing. Things went on from bad to worse, 
and Ismail Pasha created an emeutc not by way of a diversion, but as 
a hint to Europe that he intended to manage his affairs in his own 
fashion. The hint was not taken, and the French and English Govern- 
ments addressed a reprimand to the Khedive, couched in the lan- 
guage that the suzerain naturally uses to the vassal. After this it 
was impossible to deny the fact that Egypt was practically under an 
Anglo-F rench protectorate. It was denied all the same, and now 
that the Khedive has registered his decision in the most unmistakable 
manner to tolerate foreign interference no longer, it has been denied 
again. 

We are not now concerned to discuss the question whether, if it 
had been desirable to do so, we could have asserted ourselves in 
Egypt in a more heroic fashion. It is, indeed, probable or possible, 
that at the time when nearly tw'o years ago Germany suggested an 
English occupation of the Delta, France might have been diplo- 
matically squared.’^ But it is as certain as anything can be, that 
had some temporary arrangement of the kind been made, it would 
have been the earnest of a crop of grave troubles in the future. 
Nor, is it less certain that if we wore to attempt now anything in the 
nature of a joint occupation of Egypt with France, we should be 
exposing our friendly relations with that country to a serious risk. 
There would inevitably be a collision between two rival systems of 
administration and their representatives, which might conceivably 
be the harbinger of national misunderstandings. But even supposing 
such a scheme were practicable, is there anything to show that it is, 
w© do not say justifiable, but expedient ? Unless w© base our inter- 
ference in Egypt, which it cannot be imagined for one moment we 
should do, on the broad ground of the moral duty imposed on Eng* 
land of ameliorating the condition of the oppressed Fellaheen, where 
is the reason for such ihterferenoe to be found P It will be answered 
first, in the necessity of establishing our influence in the country by 
getting the Khedive—for the bondholders are never mentioned— out 
of his difficulties; secondly, in the paramount importance of 
anticipating the interventidn of any other European Power. As 
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regards the former of these points, it is a pure assumption that- 
admitted our interposition would secure the solvency of Ismail 
Pasha — our influence in Egypt would be greater than it is 
now, or the Khedive would be more disposed to regard himself as 
our dependant. As a matter of fact, the result which would probably 
be realised, is the exact contrary of this. The Khedive, once ho had 
planted his feet on the firm ground of guaranteed liabilities, elate with 
a sense of new-born independence, would rejoice to think that he 
had got the better of his self-elected protector. An Oriental prince 
in a state of actual and potential bankruptcy, is much more likely to 
hold himself deferentially and submissively towards a European 
power, than one whom a full exchequer makes master of the situa- 
tion. Thus we come to the alternative hypothesis — that if England 
does not make good her hold in Egypt, some other power, probably 
France, will. Now, this is the sort of argument which has been repeatedly 
adduced on a variety of cognate occasions, in the course of the last two 
or three years. It is the argument which would compel us to estab- 
lish ourselves on every available inch of soil, all the world over, in 
which it seemed possible that any other power might gain an interest 
too. It is the argument which was reiterated again and again, in 
the case of our relations with Russia in Asia, and which if it had 
been paid heed to would have plunged us long before this in a 
costly and bloody war. It is an argument, which if it be good for 
anything, would justify a policy of aggression and annexation at all 
times, and in all quarters of the globe. But is there any reason to 
be apprehensive of France or any other European State taking an 
unfair advantage of us in Egypt ? It is enough to say that if tho 
reply is to be given in the affirmative, it. involves not only a gratui- 
tous charge of treachery against France, but a loud-voiced procla- 
mation of the impotence of our own diplomacy. Besides, what 
is our interest in Egypt ? It is limited exclusively to the high 
road to India — the Suez Canal. Can it be seriously pretended 
that there is any nation in Europe which would run the risk of 
a war with England, simply to intercept us from the great artificial 
water-way. 

But it may be said there is yet a more excellent way by which both 
France and England may secure the practical advantage of inter- 
ference in Egypt without garrisoning Cairo, or blockading Alexandria. 
France and England are admonished in some quarters that, always 
acting together, they should place pressure upon the Porte to depose 
the Khedive without delay. Those who counsel this course take it for 
granted, first, that the Sultan would be willing to send a military 
force — for it would need a force — ^to teach Ismail Pasha the practical 
significance of the hand-writing on the wall ; secondly, that when 
he had learned this lessoz^it would be possible to insure his act- 
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ing on it promptly. There is one sufficient objection to this pro- 
posal. It entirely ignores and contradicts the policy which both 
England and France have endeavoured to carry out in their dealings 
with Egypt for a number of years. This policy has been to make 
Egypt as independent of Turkey as possible, to introduce the Porte 
as littlo as may be into the management of its affairs, and generally 
to pave the way for a separation between the two portions of the 
Turkish Empire. It has, in fact, been a steady policy of disintegra- 
tion, and for this, it is now suggested, that one of unification should 
be substituted. 

The real course to pursue is perfectly clear and simple. It is to 
let Egypt severely alone. This is the true policy not of England 
singly, or of France singly, but of both together, and as such it is 
recognised by the less heated and more far-seeing portion of the 
press in both countries. Facts, wrote the Journal den Dchatn, in an 
article of signal sagacity a few days ago, have again and again 
demonstrated to us the hopelessness of all attempts to make Ma- 
hometan States take the true path of progress or enter into the 
moral or political comity of European nations. Persistence in 
these attempts can only result in a disastrous compromise of 
European interests and dignity. The experience of generations, 
crowned by the attempt which was made two or three years ago to 
establish a Parliamentary regime at Constantinople, reminds us that 
Oriental princes have an ineradicable incapacity of submitting to 
that form of constitutional government which we have attempted 
to force upon the Khedive. The experiment has been, as it was 
destined to be, a failure. What then ? Granted that it is an admir- 
able idea to act as missionaries in the cause of parliamentary and 
constitutional rule to the nations who sit in darkness ; is it a matter 
of such vital concern to Europe after all that there should be a 
Parliament at Constantinople, or Cabul, or Cairo ” ? We ought 
to see that the thing is impossible. The true course is simple : 
“ The most effective chastisement we can inflict upon the Khe- 
dive, because he has shown to us that his ways are not as our 
ways, is to leave him to himself.” Thus left he will revolve in a 
vicious circle, till at last he will fall head forwards to the ground. 
He counts upon new European credulity to give him pecuniary 
assistance. Let these expectations be disappointed and he will be 
helpless, and being helpless he will become the most pliant of 
princes and the most manageable of vassals. 

In addition to the international troubles which the Government 
have created for themselves and the country, there are those of a 
purely domestic character, which may be classed under the two 
heads, financial and industrial. The true character of Sir Stafford 
Iforthoote’s Budget is now pretty well understood by the country 
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at large, and for further elucidation of its qualities and consequences 
we may wait till Mr. Gladstone has delivered in the House of 
Commons his expected criticism. The only thing to be re- 
gretted is that this criticism was not delivered on the evening on 
which the Budget was introduced. It so happened that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, rising to speak at an unusually early hour, 
dispatched his business with comparative brevity, and left the 
opposition a good eighty minutes before tho dinner hour, when Mr. 
Gladstone could have commanded a House full to overflowing. 
A grave and circumstantial attack made under these conditions upon 
Conservative finance would have produced a profound effect both upon 
the House of Commons and the country, and it is difficult to believe 
that it was not a mistake in parliamentary tactics to let the oppor- 
tunity pass by. Pending Mr. Gladstone’s demonstration of the 
cowardice as well as the corruptness of Sir Stafibrd Northcote’s system, 
these points may bo mentioned. As matters are, the Chancellor 
of the lilxchcquer has made no provision whatever for that Afghan 
War, of which it must be always remembered we have only wif- 
nessed one episode. In the short Session before Christmas the 
Government admitted that the whole expenses of tho war could 
not fairly bo charged to India, yet of the proportion in which they 
are to be distributed between the two countries we have heard not 
a word. Again, in the case of the Zulu War, a million and a half 
was voted at the beginning of the Session for its expenses. Tho 
Cape and Natal newspapers, however, estimate the cost as varying 
from six to twelve millions, and recollecting that the expedition 
to Abyssinia involved an expenditure of about ten millions 
we should have imagined that the .largest of these sums was 
considerably insido the mark. Thus there can be no doubt that tho 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has seriously under-estimated his 
liabilities. On the other hand, there is reason to believe that he has 
taken far too sanguine a view of the revenue. It will be found when 
the receipts of the current quarter come to be compared with those 
of the corresponding quarter of last year that they display a very 
considerable falling off. But this is not all. The rise in customs, 
it must be recollected, just before the Budget was introduced, was 
entirely artificial, and was due only to the rush to clear tea. Had it 
not been for this, that department of the revenue would have exhibited 
a steady decline; and since this cause of increase is no longer 
operative, it is a decline which we must as a matter of fact anticipate. 
Again, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer talks of the elasticity 
of the revenue, does he give their full weight to the great features in 
the present condition of the country ? If have a good harvest, 
if there is no great outbreak of cattle plague, if theire. are no more 
great faUures eosMippid^on the general depremion of and 
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manufacture, then all will be well. Without forecasting the two 
first of these hypotheses, the light which the general state of agricul- 
ture throws upon the calculations of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is of the most sinister kind. Lord Beaconsfield, in his remarks on 
Lord Huntly's motion a few weeks ago, refrained from the attempt to 
reassure his hearers. His advice, in fact, to desponding agriculturists 
was the same as that which he gave eight months ago to the Greeks 
— have patience. The monition, it may be confidently believed, will 
ensure the same sequel in the one case as in the other. All the 
evidence which is available at the present moment shows that agricul- 
ture Is not merely stationary, but that it is retrograding, while tllG 
fall of wages in the poorest districts of England steadily continues. 

When wo come to the momentous question of trade and industry 
we pass from a scene of stagnation to one of conflict. In raining 
and manufacturing England we hear still of nothing but strikes and 
rumours of strikes. At the present moment it would be rash to 
predict the issue of that which is incomparably the greatest of these 
struggles — that in the Durham colliery district. We observe with 
great regret that an example of most inauspicious omen has been 
sot here by those who should have served as models of moderation — 
the masters. Among the Durham miners arbitration has prevailed, 
and has been loyally adhered to, by the men during the last eight or 
nine years. They were both willing and anxious to resort to it 
now. Nor, indeed, was the principle of arbitration, though in an 
exceedingly qualified shape, resisted by the masters. But there 
was one difforence between them ; whereas the former claimed that 
the whole question of reduction of wages should be submitted to 
arbitrators, the latter demanded that a preliminary reduction should 
be made at once, and that only the balance should be arbitrated on. 
To demand this was to distrust and invalidate the whole principle 
of arbitration ; and it is the more surprising, as well as deplorable, 
that the masters should have done this, seeing that several of the 
most eminent of their number gave valuable testimony in favour of 
arbitration, both in a rising and falling market, before the coal 
committee of 1873. We cannot be astonished that the miners should 
have decided by an enormous majority at the ballot of Saturday, 
April 19, not to consent to arbitration upon the imperfect and 
mutilated terms proposed by the employers. 

From the dangers of social disturbance we remain happily free. 
The English masses, the most law-abiding and long-^suffering in the 
world, continue ignorant of that coercive legislation which, where- 
ever it is tried, proves the most effective mode of organizing .sedition. 
It is impossible to look at the contemporary condition of Eussia 
without a shudder. A scoundrel fires half a dozen shots at a 
monarch, and immediyately a Government that has hitherto prided 
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itself on its progressive character, makes a bound back to political 
barbarism. The greater portion of the immense empire held by 
the Ozar is now being administered on principles identical with 
those which underlie the government of shapeless masses of men, 
ere yet a definite society can exist. A widespread conspiracy exists, 
and the only mode of dealing with it which presents itself to the 
alarmed mind as practicable is a resort to the most undisguised 
forms of terrorism and brute force. All the great provinces of 
Kussia are now placed under military law. Imprisonment, exile 
to Siberia, the abolition of the last semblance of a free press, these 
arc sentences which may not only be threatened, but which may 
be carried into effect, without any trial and after no preliminary 
inquiry of any kind. The horrors of such a regime involve a great 
deal more than meets the car. Where there are incarceration 
and transportation without trial, there will there also be torture 
and death. The suspected emissaries and instruments of the 
revolution will disappear as mysteriously as the officers and 
executors of the law. This is not government ; it is not even 
repression. It is the collapse of all government ; it is the 
guaranteed failure to attain the very ends which repression is 
designed to accomplish. And it would be wrong to say that this 
reign of terror is introduced as a last resort. Other alternatives 
have not been fairly tried. The present Emperor of Russia is a 
humane and enlightened man, and his name is associated with a 
measure of the highest humanity and the largest wisdom. More, 
legislation conceived in that vein was wanted ; further instalments 
of constitutional reform have been untried. The empire discloses the 
existence of a great intestine malady, and the sole method of treat- 
ment which presents itself is a policy which will resolve society 
in Russia into the atoms out of which it sprung. Nor is it only the 
essential iniquity and the incredible unwisdom of the course, which 
is so deeply to be lamented. The spectacle of a Russian Govern- 
ment proceeding by wise, cool and courageous legislation to ex- 
tirpate a social and political pest would have commanded the 
sympathies and admiration of Europe, and would have secured an 
ally of immensq value in the creation of a solid and powerful body 
of public opinion. But a Russian Government which, however 
menacing the evil, resorts to a policy of panic, incurs a rjsk of 
alienating from itself the good-will of enlightened observers through- 
out the world. 

April 25, 1879. 
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PAUPERISM AND TERRITORIALISM. 

OiTR agricultural situation has become so unsatisfactory, and is 
causing so much uneasiness, that one may now hope for a fuller 
discussion of our land system than it has yet received. It is unlike 
that of any other people. Its primary aim appears to be the main- 
tenance of certain social and political arrangements, and this has 
imposed upon our agriculture an economical condition quite peculiar 
to ourselves. Hitherto the commercial relations of the external 
world to the United Kingdom have rather aided than obstructed the 
peculiar action of the system. Recent developments of commerce, 
however, appear to bo now reaching a point at which tlie general 
economy of the world is bringing a pressure not before felt to bear 
upon the special economy of our English agriculture, and this seems 
to be overpowering it. 

The most marked feature of our land system, that which first 
strikes the eye and most arrests attention, is its territorialism. In 
this country estates are territories. One might have supposed that 
wealth would have had the very opposite efiect — that it would have 
greatly increased, instead of greatly diminishing, the number of the 
proprietors of land. Its action here is anomalous. How is this to be 
accounted for P Of course only by a cause which, while it is peculiar 
to ourselves, is also of sufficient reach and potency to have produced 
here so mighty, so unnatural, and so universal an effect. We used 
to bo told that this territorialism was quite unavoidable, because hero 
land was so dear that only the very wealthy could afford to purchase 
it ; neither custom nor legislation was in any degree accountable 
for it; it was the direct result of an irresistible economical law. 
This explanation, however, was only an assumption of the very 
reverse of the facts of the case. A personal investigation, carried on 
now for nine years, in Switzerland, the Channel Islands, and Franeef 
in the agriculture of all of which the most prominent feature is the 
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general division of the land into small properties, has proved to mo 
that in all of them the price of agricultural land is higher than that 
of land of equal natural fertility in this country, and not unfre- 
quently twice as high. If, therefore, its price hero is the cause of 
the existence of our territorial system, it can only be so because it is 
so low as to make it easy for one man to purchase a great deal of 
land, not at all because it is so high as to put the land out of the 
reach of all except the very rich. And the fact is that our lowness 
of price does act in this way here, but only after some other cause has 
incapacitated the class which elsewhere competes for land from com- 
peting for it in this country. 

The natural purchasers of land are those in any country who are 
familiar with its cultivation, and are able by their own labour to 
extract from it their support. These are its natural purchasers, 
because they have stronger motives for purchasing it, and can turn 
it to better account than other people. This is precisely what we 
see everywhere in the world except in this country. There must, 
therefore, bo amongst us some exceptional cause, working widely 
and powerfully, which disables those who ought to bo the most eager 
and numerous purchasers of land from doing liere what they would 
bo doing were they living anywhere else. Had some English 
labourers fifty years ago emigrated to Switzerland, to the Channel 
Islands, or to France, we cannot but suppose that their descendants 
would now be possessed of land in their new home, notwithstanding 
its high price ; and, undeterred by that consideration, would be bid- 
ding for it like their neighbours whenever it might bo in the 
market. Had, however, the supposed emigrants remained in this 
country, tlieir descendants would not now be possessed of land here ; 
and, notwithstanding its comparative cheapness here, would not be 
in a position to bid for it, even if j^arcels that might be easily trans- 
ferred, and were of dimensions suitable to their requirements, hap- 
pened to be in the market. Whence this difference ? 

It can be explained by the action of our poor-laws. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the social and economical effects of these laws. 
Their administration is a department of the State, and the main 
concern of every parish in the kingdom. No Englishman is exempt 
from tho effects of their action, either as a contributor to, or as an 
actual or prospective recipient of, the fund of many millions of 
pounds they annually levy. They are never far from the thoughts 
of all the wages-rcceiving part of the community, and more than all 
the other enactments of the statute-book together influence and 
shape their lives. And no wonder, for these laws have, in effect, 
been saying for three hundred ; years to the working classes that 
there is no reason why they should toil, and deny themselves, and 
save for the purpose of acquiring property in or why they 
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should trouble themselves sibout the removal of diflSculties that have 
been put, or have sprung up, in tho way of their acquiring it. 
The country will always look after them, and when they aro in 
need will support tlicm out of the produce of the land and from the 
property of the rich. There is no reason why they should not 
spend in eating and drinking, or in vice, or in any way they please, 
all their earnings, for when sickness, or accident, or old ago over- 
take them, they have only to «apply to the administrators of the 
law, and they will bo relieved. If wages cannot be earned, they will 
be supported without wages; or, if wages arc insufficient, their 
insufficiency will bo made up. Medical attendance will be pro- 
vided for them; when needed, board and lodging will be found 
for them ; and when they shall no longer need the provision 
the public has made for them during life, they will be buried at the 
public expense. Iliere is, perhaps, no other instance in the history 
of tho world of a legislature having in this direct and effective 
manner discredited thrift, and to so great an extent founded the 
social fabric on the direct and inevitable demoralisation of the greater 
part of the community. 

Wo have become so familiar with tho state of things these laws 
have brought about amongst us, that, though we find nothing of the 
kind anywhere else, it gives us no disquietude. Wo accept it us 
though it belonged as much to the course of nature as our November 
fogs and March cast winds. This state of things, however, is pre- 
cisely a main element of our existing situation, which cannot bo 
examined to any purpose unless wo observe the action and trace out 
the consequences of these laws. Generally what first strikes tho 
foreigner who visits this country, from whichever side of the Atlantic 
ho may come, is the enormous disparity of conditions amongst us. 
The longer he may stay amongst us, the more strongly ho appears to 
become impressed with this English fact. lie is astonished at its 
vastness, and shocked at its effects. It forms the most prominent 
of his remembrances, and is what he dwells most upon when speak- 
ing of what he saw in England. And at last it almost seems as if 
we ourselves were beginning to think that there is something in our 
neighbours’ comments on this subject — that sucli unexampled w'ealth 
and luxury at the summit, and such an unexampled amount of desti- 
tution at the base of society, constitute a state of things which in 
good times we cannot contemplate with satisfaction, and which might 
not bo capable of bearing tho strain of bad times. 

This vast disparity of conditions, which has now come to bo 
the very governing fact of English life, is ultimately referable to our 
poor-laws. For three centuries they have been demonstrating to 
the labouring class that they can exist without property ; wages, 
with the rate to faU back upon on any failure of wages, or on any 
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emergency of any kind, being sufficient for all the requirements of 
life ; and the labouring class have found that it is so. They have, 
therefore, gradually ceased to make any effort to acquire, and even 
to have so much as a thought about acquiring, property in land. They 
have become content to see themselves practically shut off from its 
acquisition by laws which permitted the settling and charging of 
land, and the piling up of obstacles in the way of its transfer. Had 
there been no poor-law here, then, instead of the creation of diffi- 
culties that have the effect of hindering the peasantry from obtaining 
land, whatever difficulties might have existed would, as has been 
done elsewhere, have been removed for the very purpose of facili- 
tating their obtaining it. A country must have a peasantry, and 
the peasantry must have the means of living ; and if there had been 
no poor-law, the possession of land would have been the only general, 
secure, and permanent means of enabling them to live, for that is not 
to bo found under all the circumstances of life, and the ever-recurring 
contingencies of seasons and trade, in wages. Had the requisite 
facilities existed in this country, and had the peasantry felt the 
necessity, as they must have done when it was a question of life and 
death, of availing themselves of these facilities, the land would then 
have been divided on this side of the silver streak in much the same 
fashion as on the other side. Property would have been largely 
diffused, and we should not have had so many vast territories culti- 
vated by labourers so propertyless and so pauperised. The law, 
while it was providing for every one a means of support other than 
the possession of land, and which would be secure to every one with- 
out hard work and hard saving, obstructed its acquisition by the 
peasantry with almost insuperable difficulties. These arrangements 
naturally blossomed on the one hand ’ into pauperism, and on the 
other into territorialism. It was a legislative process, involving 
several steps, for constructing and filling in every neighbourhood 
one enormous reservoir at the expense of several thousand small 
ones. The single large one was filled only by the emptying of the 
multitudinous small ones, and they were emptied for that purpose 
only. 

The demonstration of the impossibility of peasant proprietorship 
in this country, by reason of the alleged greater dearness of land 
here than elsewhere, having been demonstrated to be nothing more 
than a false assumption, the advocates of territorialism based on 
pauperism have taken up new ground. The fashionable argument 
now is, Look at the ignorance, the laborious lives, the greed for land 
of the French peasantry ; is that the kind of thing you wish to for^e 
upon merry England ? Some, of course, will at once prefer vastly 
merry England, though it might, perhaps, be hard to point out what 
grounds there are now for mirthfulness amongst its peasantry. 
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Those, however, who demur to the comparison, or rather to its 
implied conclusion, will have to show why they desire, so unpatridtic- 
ally and perversely, that our English labourers should be morally 
and intellectually as good men, and should have as much command 
of the resources of life, as the French peasantry. My reasons would 
bo founded on such facts as I have recorded in my volumes on Swiss 
subjects, and in an article in Fraser^s Magazine, for August, 1877, on 
Swiss Mountaineering, and in three articles that have appeared in 
this Review on Land Tenure in the Channel Islands, and on the 
Peasants of the Limagne.^ For the most recent confirmatory evidence 
I would refer to Mr. G. G. Richardson’s lately published work on 
The Coni and Cattle Prodming Districts of France? Jlis object is to 
give a detailed account of the agriculture of all the old provinces of 
the north, the west, and the centre of France taken soparatcl^^ lie 
makes them, in preference to the modern departments, the divisions 
of his work, because their boundaries generally coincided with certain 
distinctly marked natural peculiarities, which have ^ilways aflfccted 
their respective agricultural methods and productions. Mr. Richard- 
son is no particular friend of peasant proprietorship ; it is the opera- 
tions of agriculture that are carried on with much capitiil and on a 
large scale that attract his attention, and which ho undertakes to 
describe, as being most likely to interest English readers. Still, it 
is not possible to write upon French agriculture without making 
some mention of the labours and of the position of its five millions of 
peasant proprietors, and the incidental notices of them we meet with 
in his pages are often valuable. In speaking of the way in which 
in a commune in Franche Comte the peasants, not one of whom 
has cows enough to enable him to make cheese at home, have com- 
bined their means for the establishment of a common cheese-factory, 
he says, “ If there is a bit of land to be sold, there is not a man in 
the place but has money enough in his pocket to buy it ” (p. 434). 
Of the peasant proprietors of a part of Poitou lie says, ‘‘ Perhaps 
in no part of Europe can there be found a people more before the 
world in all their wants ” (p. 254). 

The attempt to show the superiority of our English system by 
insisting on the ignorance of foreign peasant proprietors will only 
raise, in those who have some actual acquaintance with them, a 
smile at the ignorance or hardihood of those who make such allega- 
tions. They ought to be able to show the extent, the character, and 
the evil consequences of this ignorance. For instance, that it unfits 
the Swiss and French peasant proprietors for exercising the franchise 
for the good of their respective countries ; or that society in those 
countries is endangered by their ignorance, and that their disfran- 

(1) Fortnightly Eeview for January, 1876 ; and for November and December, 1878. 

(2) Published by Messrs Cassell, Petter, and Oalpin, 1878. 
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chisement would be a gain for its order and stability. It might bo 
asked, What is the form of rudeness or barbarism this ignorance has 
given rise to P In what way has it lowered those who are affected 
by it in the scale of civilisation ? Has it enfeebled their moral tone? 
Has it made them drunken, or unthrifty, or dishonest, or unkindly, 
or bad citizens, or bad neighbours, or bad husbands, or bad fathers ? 
What is the relation of life with respect to which it has exercised on 
them a demoralising effect ? But what is now wanted is not so 
much an absolute as a comparative statement of the point, for the 
comparison is between the peasant proprietors who dispose of the 
destinies of Switzerland and Franco and our own agricultural 
labourers, whom hitherto we have been afraid of trusting with the 
franchise, and who, if they were admitted to it to-day, would probably 
only exercise it for the purpose of obtaining, if possible, a larger 
measure of out-door relief. For such attempts, however, no one 
could blame them, because the State has for ages been inculcating 
upon them the fact that in this country wages supplemented by the 
rate, or rather the rate supplemented by wages, for the rate is the 
last and only unfailing resort, are their means of support. 

The next point is the laboriousness of their lives. This is merely 
an argximentum ad igmvlam. See how liard these Swiss and French 
peasants work ! Would you like to work as hard? There is, how- 
ever, one particular about this hard work of theirs which, w^hilo it is 
certain, docs not render the contemplation of it distressing. It does 
not prevent their being the good and self-respecting kind of i)eople 
that all who go among them and get acquainted \vith them find them 
to he ; it is satisfactory evidence that their moral tone has not been 
debased and enfeebled. Much the same view is to bo taken of what 
is called their greed for land, ivhen that is rightly interpreted. It 
means just what the laboriousness of their lives means. The wel- 
fare of a man's family, its position in life, its command of the 
resources of life, are all entirely dependent on liis owm exertions, 
and the only direction in which these exertions can be turned to 
account is tho acquisition of land, which fairly, wisely, and humanely 
has been opened to him. It is, then, in no way discreditable to liim 
that he has no disposition to spare himself in his efforts to secure 
what will be not merely an increase in comfort, but oven a positive 
advanco in civilisation, to his family. This is a greatly ennobling 
greed. What higher praise can bo bestowed on men than that for 
so worthy, so high an object, they are ready to spend and to be 
spent ? That is the true explanation of their greed for land. It 
sums up and contains in its single self more substance than has often 
been expanded into a volume of panegyric. No wonder that they are 
willing to pay for land what to some of us appears an exorbitant price. 
It exactly in their minds tho place of the thoughts that our 
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agricultural labourers have about out-door relief. Just as the 
English labourer leans upon and trusts to that, so does the Swiss or 
French peasant trust to the acquisition, by his own hard work, of 
land for maintaining himself and his family, and — this docs not 
enter into the thoughts of the English labourer — for raising them in 
life. How immeasurable is the difference between the two 1 The 
thought and trust of the one is degrading, and implies that all hope 
has been abandoned, or rather that it never existed even in the 
blessed days of j^uth and the vigour of fresh manhood ; while the 
so-callcd greed of the other, if regard be had to its purpose and effect,, 
is an elevating pursuit, always cheered by th(3 hope and promise of 
solid and continuous advance. 

If we set aside names, and look at the things as they are in them- 
selves, wo shall find a close approximation and a substantial resem- 
blance between the condition of English agricultural labourers and 
that of predial slaves. In organized communities the possession of 
property is almost essential to the exercise of freedom, and in all 
stages of civilisation the possession of a home is quite essential to 
the education of humanity. But our land system has made the 
agricultural labourer almost entirely propcrtylcss, and of all people 
upon earth, from the most barbarous to tlio most civilised, the most 
homeless. As to property, he possesses no more of all that this world 
is capable of supplying to man, than a very scanty store of poor 
clothing and a very few pieces of rickety furniture. Could a slave 
possess less ? As to what stands for his home, it is a tenement often 
unfit for human habitation, from which, such as it is, ho may at 
any moment be ejected at the will, even through the exercise of the 
merest caprice, of his employer, and for the improvement of which — 
often very much needed — ho has not the means, or, should he have 
the means, is precluded from the motive for using them because,, 
under existing circumstances, he would only bo improving another 
man^s property. If this can be called a home, it can only be in the 
sense in which the tenement occupied by a slave may be regarded 
as a homo to him. There is something exclusive and sacred in the 
idea of a home, because without it the true life of the family is 
impossible. If there are such things as natural rights, the homo is as 
much the right of the family as life is of the individual. And how 
can that bo a home, especially among the poorer classes, which does 
not belong to the family, but to another, who, at the promptings of 
his supposed interest, or of any kind of impulse on which he may 
choose to act, may expel the family from it P The most potent and 
the most abiding of all educating influences is the ever-present 
desire to secure a home, and to make it in all respects as good a 
dwelling-place as possible for the family. That a man should 
impose on himself hard work and hard saving in order to spend for 
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this purpose is an exhibition of morality and religion in tbeir most 
genuine form. To have a home which is no home, which cannot be 
regarded with these feelings, which hills these motives, which can- 
not be employed for these purposes, which deprives a man of this 
training, which interdicts the education nature intended for him, is 
to be in a position which — although it is what English law has 
created for millions of Britons and on British soil — ^has upon its face 
something of the badge of slavery, not a little of its character, and 
a great deal of its effects. And, again, the breaking up of these 
homes, such as they are, and the compulsory seclusion of their 
remaining members in the poor-house, when the man’s life-work on 
other people’s land is done, is not unlike the provision a community 
might make for those who, in their working days, had been the 
slaves of the public. The sacredness of the home, and its absolute 
necessity for anything at all worthy of the name of human life, is 
consistently to the last entirely ignored, and the only point con- 
sidered is. How shall those who can no longer labour be kept alive 
at as little cost as possible P Shocking as this is, still it is quite 
unavoidable under our land system. And no one is to blame for it, 
but those who, being able to understand how it was brought about, 
and how other countries have been saved from it, not only make no 
efforts to remove impolitic and even inhuman restrictions, but would, 
perhaps, strenuously resist any efforts which had that object. It is 
precisely this moral element in the question which makes its discus- 
sion so difficult. To the minds of some this is what invests it with a? 
high political and human interest, while others can only see in it a 
proposal for disarranging the existing social order. 

At present the obstacles in the way of legislative remedies are 
quite insuperable. Our polity and society largely, and our agriculture 
entirely, rest on this system. Pauperism is an essential foundation of 
the mighty superstructure. Of course paupefism is the condition not 
of those only who are at this day in the receipt of public relief, but 
quite as much both of those who have received it in the past, and of 
those who are looking forward to receiving it in the future. It is the 
^condition of all who through the effects of legislation have been made 
propertyless, and who have become content with being in this state, 
*and who are, therefore, looking to what the^law provides for them, 
^s their sure and, when wages fail, their only resource against all the 
ills of life. It is a moral as well as an economical condition, or rather 
a condition of demoralisation as well as of destitution. Unless the 
peasantry of this country had generally been reduced to this state, 
and they could have been reduced to it only by a law, such as our 
poor-law, acting irresistibly on the whole body for centuries, our 
territorialism would have been impossible. It became possible by 
the extinction among the peasantry of the desire io possess land, 
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and even of the moral and intellectual qualifications were it given to 
them for turning it to account. 

It may also bo wortli observing how much of what is peculiar to 
English society is directly due to this tcrritorialism. What is called 
London society — the assemblage in London of a groat number of 
extremely wealthy persons — could have no existence without it. 
Ten thousand acres require for their cultivation six hundred men. 
It is because our system has pauperised those six hundred men that 
those ten thousand acres have come into the hands of a single pro- 
prietor. And there have been a great many other six hundreds that 
have been in the same way reduced to the same state, and with the 
same result. There is a sense, then, in which their contributions to 
the splendours of the London season arc far from inconsiderable, for 
each six hundred, through having accepted pauperism for themselves, 
have enabled one territorial magnate to take part in the great 
assemblage. This, too, on tlic other hand, is the reason why in our 
country towns society is on so sadly low a level, so poor, and so uiiem- 
bellishcd. If the land around those towns were divided into a large 
number of small and of moderately sized estates, the owners of these 
estates, not being rich enough to live part of the year in London, 
would find their amusements in the neighbouring town, and would 
contribute more to its society than all its professional men, who 
necessarily at present constitute almost the entire society of the place. 
And in the rural parish, even if it have a resident magnate — ^which, 
however, from the extent of territories and other causes is becoming 
the exception — there has pretty generally been brought about an 
extinction of society in every form. 

Ifothing need be said about the manner in which and the degree 
to which territorialisrn has affected our political condition. How the 
wealth of a country is distributed among its population has ever 
been a main factor in the modification of its political constitution ; 
and amongst ourselves it has not had fewer effects of this kind than 
amongst other people. To the same cause must be attributed the 
form and character of our agriculture — that, for instance, it is carried 
on on what would elsewhere bo considered large farms, not by their 
owners, but by tenants ; that these tenants have no motive for sinking 
capital in the improvement of the land ; that the work is done by 
labourers whose only direct interest in their work is to do as little 
and get as much as possible ; that corn and meat have become almost 
the only possible products of such a system.^ 

(l) Of alLthe topics of self -laudation wo resort to, perhaps the one we insist on with 
the greatest frequency and the greatest complacency is tho number and vast aggregate 
amount of our charities. But, if tho reason of this English fact were understood, the 
frequency of tho reference, and tho complacency out of which it arises, would be some- 
what diminijdicd. Our charities are numerous because they are needed, and they 
are needed because there i^ in this country one of the richest nations in the world side 
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All this, it is true, having been brought about by legislation, may 
be undone, it is easy to say so, by legislation. But he must have 
more hopefulness in his composition than experience of human affairs, 
who expects our legislature to enact what would involve a recon- 
struction of the form society has grown into amongst us, the 
diminution of the political influence of the most powerful class in 
the country, and the remoulding of our agricultural system, with 
which no one of the three parties immediately concerned in it is dis- 
satisfied — ^not the territorial magnate whom it places in a grand 
position, nor the tenant to whom it gives many times as much land 
to cultivate as his capital would allow of his purchasing and culti- 
vating, nor even the pauperised labourer, who, now that ho lias 
been morally and intellectually subdued to his sad position, is 
quieted by having the rate to fall back upon in all emergencies. 

Still no land system, any more than anything else in human affair^*, 
is eternal or unchangeable. Ours has been a growth of time ; and, 
like all that have gone before it, as new disturbing causes arise to 
act upon it, will in time decay. And now, when we find it in an 
unsatisfactory condition, wo naturally ask whether any such causes 
are beginning to come into operation and are adversely afiecting it ? 
If any such can be detected, wo wish to have them defined and their 
action traced out. We wish to know how far the reach of their 
action may go ? whether it can be resisted ? and whether its eflbets 
will bo permanent ? Our territorialism has necessitated the universal 
adoption amongst us of the most costly of all the methods by which 
the land of a country can now be cultivated. The occupier lias to 
pay rent, tithe, and poor-rate, lie has to recover the interest of his 
capital and the value of his time, and this off land which the nature 
of his tenure prohibits him from improving. All this has to bo done 
with hired labour, which, compared with that of his foreign com- 
petitors, is neither efficient nor cheap, nor likely to become either 
more efficient or less costly. Emigration has long been draining off 
all our best agricultural hand's, for only the young and vigorous- 
minded emigrate ; and education is now aggravating the drain by 
ezilarging the horizon of the labourer, and showing to him the evils 
of his condition and a way for escaping from them. I have resided 
in the same parish for the last thirty-eight years, and during that 
period of time not half-a-dozeu of those who were born and brought 
up in it have remained there, the first wish of those who have any 
energy or knowledge being, as they themselves express it, to get 
off the land.’’ These are very disabling weights^ for our agri- 

by side witii tho most helplessly dostituto nation in tho world. Under, therefore, 
existing circmnstancos there are other reasons, besides those of hnmanity, why the rich 
nation dionld help the poor nation. "What is peculiar in our charitiee arises out of 
what is peculiar in our Rngliidx system. 
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culture to work under. They were, however, not very sensibly felt 
under our old protective system, nor, indeed, in tho early days of 
free trade. Several years were required for making the foreign 
cultivator, a class generally slow to learn and slow to move, 
acquainted with the fact that if he would set himself to produce 
what was wanted in this country, and was not being produced here 
as cheaply as he might produce it, it would be to his advantage. 
Changes had to be effected in ideas and practices. In many cases 
this would require a now generation; for tho new trade a new 
organization was necessary ; classes of middle-men had to be created, 
channels of transport to be provided, and the demonstrations of ex- 
perience had at the same time to be established, lint now at last, 
with respect to almost every kind of minor produce — though, 
indeed, their aggregates are very far from small — all this has been 
effected and we are getting from abroad a very large proportion of 
our potatoes, vegetables, fruit, eggs, poultry, butter, cheese, &c. 
Under our costly system, which obliges the largely unimproved land, 
neither efficiently nor cheaply worked, to support three orders of 
men, in these products, v/hich require a great deal of labour and 
attention, it is quite impossible for us to compete with those who 
produce them from their own land wiih their own labour. Such 
competition is now soon to be hopeless, and is ceasing to be made. 
With respect to them the demonstration is complete. 

One of tho first agronomic effects of free trade was to impose on 
us the necessity of enlarging our farms with the vievr of saving 
expenses in labour and buildings, and to favour tbe employment of 
machinery, which all meant the concentration of attention on corn 
and meat. Everything then was seen to depend on corn and meat. 
But corn and meat are subject to the saino laws as potatoes and eggs. 
The only difference is that they demand for their production a 
greater breadth of land, a larger investment of capital, and move 
capacious means of transport. A longer time, therefore, was required 
for bringing the outside world to undertake and create the supply. 
This, however, is now being effected, if it be not already completed. 
In California and Oregon, and in tho illimitable north-west of the 
United States, in Canada, in South Australia and Tasmania, and in 
India — for the present I omit Europe — wheat is now being largely 
and systematically produced for the English market. A beginning 
had to be made. During that period the amount of our home crop 
still regulated the market price here. The beginning then made has 
rapidly grown into such dimensions, that these vast regions are now 
capable of supplying us with any amount of wheat that we can pos- 
sibly want. One obvious result of this is that the wheat of the United 
States, whence the chief supply comes, must regulate the price of the 
English market, irrespective of tbe amount of our home produotion.; 
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This Amorican dominion over our market having now been esta- 
blished can never bo cast ofiF. The breadth of wheat land in the 
United States and the intelligence and energy of the people render 
its maintenance a certainty. They can now sell wheat here at twenty 
shillings a sack ; should improvements in the means of transport 
enable them to lay down the sack here at fifteen shillings, our homo 
growers must descend to that figure. But no one supposes that our 
system admits of wheat being grown at twenty shillings. The pro- 
duction, then, of wheat hero will probably be soon in the same 
position as that of potatoes, eggs, &c. Twelve years ago, while 
inquiring into these matters in the United States, I was told by the 
farmers of New England and Virginia that the cheapness of Western 
and of Californian wheat was extinguishing the cultivation of wheat 
all along their Atlantic seaboard. What is to prevent its having the 
same effect on this side of the Atlantic ? 

At the present moment, indeed, the price of butchers* meat appears 
to be the only prop of English agriculture. But is even that l o bo 
depended on ? It is more difficult to organize a trade of meat and of 
live cattle and sheep than of corn ; but is there anything in the 
nature of the difficulties that must render them insuperable? 
During the tour in the United States and Canada to which I have 
just referred, I saw at Toronto a train of fat cattle in trucks belong- 
ing to an Illinois Railway Company. I could not understand 
why Canada should be importing fat cattle. I therefore looked up 
the man in charge of the cattle, and asked him what was their his- 
tory and destination. I learnt from him that the beasts in the 
trucks before mo had been bred in Texas, then driven up thi’ough 
the prairie States to Missouri, where there was an unsaleable surplus 
of maize, had there been fatted, and were then being transported by 
train through Canada for consumption at New York. Tin’s trans- 
action carried them alive over about three thousand miles. It 
would be a similar combination if cattle bred at the foot of the Ural 
'mountains on the steppes of Southern Russia were to be driven to 
Hungary, where there is a surplus of corn that cannot be exported ; 
there fatted; and then sent on by rail to Hamburg or Ostend for 
the London market. But we shall not have to wait for a large 
influx of foreign meat till the slow-going European has formed 
the combinations necessary for a trade of this kind across our Con- 
tinent. The quick-witted American having already brought his 
cattle across his own continent down to the Atlantic seaboard, has 
begun to organize arrangements for transporting them to Liverpool. 
Texas and the long line of prairio States can breed . cattle in 
numbers that, as far as our wants go, would be illimitable. It 
is the want of new outlets for their surplus production of this kind 
that is stimulating their ingenuity to organize the trade with this 
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country. Along the prairies, a thousand miles wide, and between 
two and three thousand miles from north to south, where before the 
advent of the white man nature kept in admirable condition incal- 
culable millions of buffalo, I have seen their successors, the white 
men’s cattle, fattening at midwinter, without any shelter, on the 
autumn dried grasses, the uncut hay, of the boundless plain. The 
Cantulian dominion, many times as large as this country, can do 
in the same Avay a great deal. So can the Virginias, alone as 
largo as Prance. So can several other contiguous largo States. All 
those vast regions are praotlcally and in every sense as much the 
feeding ground of the English market as Scotland or Kent. All 
that is required is the organization of the trade, and it is being 
organized ; and the provision of sufficient means of transport, and 
that is now being created. There seems to bo no reason why what 
has been done for eggs, fruit, vegetables, butter, cheese, and lastly 
for corn, should not bo done for dead and live moat. Everything 
requires a certain time. It may have required twenty years to 
organize fully the trade with France in eggs ; but at last it was 
done on the scale required. It may have required thirty years to 
organize with America the trade in corn; but that, too, has now 
been done, and on the scale required. It may require forty years to 
do as much for cattle and sheep ; but that now appears to bo in a fair 
way of accomplishment. A beginning has at all events been made suc- 
cessfully with pork, which the Americans arc now selling hero at four- 
pence a pound, a price which lias made it unprofitable for us to raise 
pork on our system. A successful trade in mutton and beef would be so* 
enormous in its magnitude, that there are no efforts that will not bo 
made to work out its organization. What has been done during the 
three last years is merely an experiment to see liow the thing may 
best be worked. 

llutchers* meat, then, is the last support of our agriculture, and 
should the assaults that are now being made upon it greatly reduce 
its price, there will be nothing left to fall back upon. Even a very 
considerable reduction of rents, which, however, would imply almost 
a social revolution, would not meet the difficulty. If they were 
entirely remitted on the inferior lands, cultivation would not be 
possible on our system. Many such farms in the eastern counties 
have already been thrown up by their old tenants, and new tenants 
cannot be found for them, and this while it is only the price of corn 
that has been reduced to the American level. If the same fate be 
awaiting the prico of meat a general coUapse of English farming 
seems inevitable. 

This collapse, should it come, will be brought about not because 
the at present inexhaustible land of America is cheaper than land 
is here. That will not be the reason, because in this country land 
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is cheaper than it is in Holland, Normandy, and Brittany.. Still wo 
cannot compete with them in their produce. We do not send to 
them potatoes, vegetables, eggs, poultry, fruit, butter, cheese, &c. 
If cheap land were decisive of the matter, we ought to be able to 
turn back upon them the stream of these articles which is ever 
flowing to us. What causes our inability to compete with both 
alike, is the inferiority for purposes of cheap production of our system 
of land tenure : that it is which decides the methods, the spirit, the 
cost, and the products of our cultivation. While wo arc suifering 
much, and dreading worse things to come, how is our nearest 
neighbour faring ? Wo hear no complaints from France. The 
contrast is complete. There agriculture is flourishing. Its five 
millions of cultivators are making and saving money, and not far 
from all of them have investments in Government securities. And 
these savings, effected, too, let us remember, from agriculture, liave 
made France, perhaps, the very richest country in the world. It is 
the prosperity of its agriculture which enables it to bear its enormous 
burdens. Why this enormous difference ? I believe it is because 
in France the land is pretty generally divided into moderately 
sized and small properties, and for the most part cultivated by the 
hands of the owner. This is tlio system on which the prosperity of 
French agriculture is founded, and which enables it to boat us out 
of our own market in those kinds of produce in which the French 
cultivators can compete with us. And it is the same system, only 
on a continental scale, and applied to the two main necessaries of 
life, corn and meat, which is boating us in North America. You 
may start from the Atlantic seaboard, say from New York, and 
follow the setting sun for two thousand miles through the great 
Lake States, and across the Prairies to Omaha, and you will find 
the country much enclosed, and pretty generally taken up with 
holdings of from eighty to a hundred acres, each cultivated for the 
most part by the labour of the owner and his family. The culti- 
vation, as might be expected, is rude, but the outgoings are small, 
very small indeed. The farmer, being owner, has no rent to pay. 
He has no ever-recurring Saturday night payments to make. The 
family is maintained chiefly by home produce. The surplus it is 
that is sold. If there are bad harvests, or prices are very low, the 
meaning is not ruin, but only fewer amusements and fewer luxuries. 
The two regions, then, the one beyond the Channel and the other 
beyond the Atlantic, which are now assailing English agriculture, 
are both fighting it with the same weapon — ^the labour of the pro- 
prietor. This is the cheapest method of agriculture, while ours is 
the dearest. As to the question of how far the issue has already 
been worked out, and how much farther it will be carried, every 
man will have ,his own opinion. 
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Wo have nothing to fear from Dantzig or Odessa wheat, Tho 
system which supplies the wheat shipped at those ports is not that 
of Franco and of America. They, in fact, are suffering, and will 
suffer, from American competition, only not to such a degree as we 
shall. Much of the depression now weighing heavily on them 
has its origin on tho other side of tho Atlantic. As long as they 
could supply us at a price which was remunerative to them under 
their system, the opening of our ports greatly benefited them. But 
now that the American, that is the cheaper, system has got the 
effective command of the market, their trade in corn, which is their 
chief production, has received almost a death blow. The loss to 
thc'in will bo enormous, and will have to bo computed by yearly 
millions. Nor will they bo able to find any remedy, for the changes 
in the methods of cultivation which the circumstances of the day 
demand of them imply social and economical changes that would 
require powers of apprehension and of self-adaptation which do not 
belong to their backward and stagnant condition. The loss of price 
inflicted on every corn-grower in Europe at a time when, through 
the rise in wages, the cost of production has been increasing, is one 
very cflicieiit cause of the ])resent long-continued and general 
stagnation of business, and possibly too, of tho apparent apprecia- 
tion of gold. 

On the supposition, then, that the above diagnosis of our present 
situation is correct, the question wo arc called upon to consider is. 
What will be the result here amongst ourselves ‘f Prophecy is not 
demonstration ; but the probability of prophecies is in proportion to 
the certainty and completeness of the grounds on which they rest. 
I5esidcs, it is only common-sense prudence to foresee and provide 
against what is coming. If our tenant and hired labour system 
cannot compete with the French and American system of cultiva- 
tion by the hands of the owner, their system will eventually in 
some fashion or other have to be adopted over a large portion of 
tho surface of this country. That means a great deal. It means 
that general economical causes, which under free trade arc now 
bringing their almost fully developed force to bear on our local and 
special agricultural economy, will have overpowered it ; and that, 
furthermore, means tho overthrow of our territorialism, and together 
with it of our agricultural pauperism. For if facilities effectively 
equal to, though not necessarily of the same kind as, those which exist 
in France should here be granted to the labourer for acquiring land, 
the one sufficient and the only unfailing means for the support of 
that class, then there will be no more need for a poor-law to keep 
alive the English, than there is for one to keep alive the French 
peasantry. And together with English agricultural pauperism will 
disappear its twin-sister, English territorialism. 
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But how can so mighty a change, which will involve so great a 
social revolution, ever bo brought about ? The particular steps by 
which it will be effected are in truth unimaginable. There is, 
however, no occasion to draw for them upon imagination. Necessity 
has no laws, and is the mother of invention. Fata viam invenient 
Destiny will work out its own accomplishment. It may bo supposed 
that a territofial magnate, if he cannot let his land, will, as he 
cannot cultivate it, bo glad to sell it. But that does not give US a 
glimpse of a direct and workable solution, for there is at present no 
class ill this country that could buy land and cultivate it themselves. 
The ability to do this has been utterly and universally extinguished 
amongst us by our system. If a district of England were by some 
process of mighty magic transferred to France or to America, it 
would be bought for the purpose of being cultivated by the hands 
of its purchasers. Amongst these competitors of ours that would be 
the natural, almost the only, thing to do with it. But here neither 
the existing occupiers nor the existing labourers are in the least 
degree fitted for anything of this kind. The farmer, except occa- 
sionally on small dairy farms with but little arable land, is as unfit 
for manual labour as the landlord or the tradesman ; and the mental 
condition into which the poor-laws have brought the labourer have 
most signally discpialified him intellectually and morally for inde- 
pendent cultivation. If the land were given him he could make 
nothing of it. This is something too serious to be called a rednetio 
ad ahsurdmn; it is the Nemesis of a false and inhuman system. 

A conceivable alternative to cultivation by the proprietor is that 
of joint-stock cultivation on a large scale, with a capital of, perhaps, 
not less than £200,000. Mr. Richardson, in the work already 
referred to, mentions two concerns of this kind in Germany, one at 
Salzmundo and the other at Oschorslebcn, of which he tells us that 
'*tho sum invested in each can hardly amount to less than 
£•400,000.’^ And Mr. James Howard, late Member of Parliament 
for Bedford, whoso agricultural implement works at Bedford are 
known all over the world, i%his work on Continental Fanning and 
Feasantri/f mentions something of the same kind in the neighbour- 
hood of Cologne. In parts also of California, and of the great 
north-west of the United States, where hired labour can be obtained, 
joint-stock cultivation is being introduced. As this method of 
farming would require abundance of costly machinery and entirely 
new buildings, which would involve permanent investment on a 
very large scale, it would be necessary that the land should belong 
to the shareholders. So far this would imply the abatement of 
individual territorialism. Even were it to introduce a new kind of 
territorialism, it would be one that would have in it nothing in- 
vidious or exclusive, for it would be equally open to all, even down 
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to the agricultural labourer, to purchase the shares of the concern. 
But no very great portion of the country could ever be cultivated in 
this fashion. 

Wo have seen how economical causes now in operation may over- 
throw our land system. So also may increased knowledge. There 
is no other great question that has been so little discussed, about 
which the public knows so little, and in wliich it seems to take 
it for granted that it has so little concern. This ignorance and 
indiflerence we may suppose will not last for ever. It has been 
already noticed in this article that all the three classes connected 
with the land arc content that things should remain as they are. 
What is really surprising is that the towns should know and care so 
little about the matter. The home market is the most valuable to 
the manufacturer, and the market of the neighbourhood is every- 
thing to the tradesman ; and there is nothing that would so much 
■enlarge the home market for the towns of production, and the 
market of the neighbourhood for the towns of distribution, as t-lu' 
<loiibling, or, as avo may say, looking at France, as the quadrupling 
of the surrounding agricultural population, and that by a process 
Avliich would substitute for paupers self-respecting, self-supporting, 
landowning cultivators. Although our manufacturers and trades- 
men liavc not yet discovered that they have this rich mine in their 
neighbourhood, arc avo to suppose that, Avheii the discovery has 
been made, and they have become convinced of its value, they Avill 
not make some eftbrts to liavc it opened ? 

F. 15a nil \M ZiNCKi*:. 
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'*The oagle/' said one of the wisest of men, ‘'does not nestle 
securely in the very bosom of Jove, the day on which he has quar- 
relled with a beetle.^* How much more serious, however, is the 
predicament of the royal bird, if he has offended, not a humble 
insect, but an animal of a far higher order. This was the mis- 
fortune which befell Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield. 
Justly or unjustly, for we know but one side of the story, ho roused 
against him the anger of the “ literary whale ^ of his generation, 
and his memory suffers from it unto this day, in spite of the partial 
reparation which was made by his assailant. It is not iny intention 
in tho following paper to attempt to do anything towards rehabili- 
tating Chesterfield, who had unquestionably his fair share of faults. 
Persons who set to work to rehabilitate damaged reputations arc 
peculiarly apt to be attacked by a dangerous form of the vahm 
hiognqihica, and to confound truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, in their headlong advocacy. The object of the following 
pages is far more humble, and purely practical. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, not tho least eminent of an eminent family, has adopted, 
or almost adopted, what appears to mo a monstrously unjust criti- 
cism of Dr. J ohnson’s upon a work of Chesterfield’s, which ought 
in my judgment to be far more generally read than it is ; and I 
am anxious, by recalling to the attention of some readers of this 
Review what really was the essential part of the teaching of Chester- 
field, to do something towards making the study of his Letters to 
his Son what I think they ought to be, a regular portion of the 
education of every Englishman who is likely to enter public life 
tolerably early. Before going further, however, it is absolutely 
necessary to admit, without any qualifications, that the book has 
some very grave defects. These fall for the most part under three 
heads. 

1st. There are a number of coarse expressions and allusions 
thinly scattered through the four volumes which are, although they 
occur in all tho light literature of last century, not the less repug- 
nant to modern eyes and ears. 

2nd. The whole book is pitched, so to speak, an octave too low, 
if not for the day in which it was written, at least for that in which 
we have the good fortune to live. A man of the world, as shrewd 

(\) Peter Pindar prophesied very truly of Boswell— 

Triumphant thou thro' Time's vast golf shalt sail. 

The pilot of our literary whale." 
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as Chesterfield, would in tho year 1879 have grasped the truth 
that to make an assured and honourable success in politics now, 
a character ought to be broader and deeper than that on tho build- 
ing up of which ho laboured so assiduously. There must bo just 
as much shrewdness and knowledge of tho world as over, in tho 
composition of the politician who is to play at the gold table and 
to winj but there must be, in uu ago when great masses are to 
be moved, a good deal more enthusiasm, n good deal more sympathy, 
and a good deal more poetry. 

3rd. There arc a great variety of passages vdiich inculcate 
what wo have happily learned to think a most detestable morality. 
Chesterfield drew a broad distinction between ordinary diss!])ation 
and tho gallantry which the practice of his times authorised in all 
continental countries, and to this topic he recurs with provoking 
frequency. 

If I were engaged in estimating liis character, it would he neces- 
sary to linger on this disagreeable subject, and to iiupiire what 
weight ought to be given to it in balancing liis faults against his 
virtues. I cannot, however, make it too clear that 1 am not engaged 
in estimating liia character. That was done very wdl more than a 
generation ago by tho late Lord Stanhope in his History, and by 
Mr. Hayward in an Essay, which has been vopi'iuted. 

My object is, as I have said, a juirely practical one. To examine, 
namely, how far his Lvltvm io hia /Soa can be made useful at the 
present day, and it fortunately happens that all his bad morality 
may, for that ^wticular purj)oso, be left on one side. “No one,” 
says an eminent legal WTiter, “however feloniously disposed, can 
run away with an acre of land,” and it is not less certain that no 
young gentleman on his grand tour, however lax may be his principles, 
could form in every capital which he entered tliuse intimate relations 
with ladies of position and reputation whieli Cliesterfield is always 
pressing upon his son ; although he would find it but too easy, if he 
had a turn that way, to indulge in those grosser forms of vice which 
Chesterfield so justly and so continually reprobates. Tho society in 
which Philip Stanhope moved is as dead as the Heptarchy, and we 
may treat the objectionable passages in the Lcitcru as simply non- 
existent. 

As to how fiir Chesterfield’s views with regard to the women of his 
own day squared with the facts, it is beside my purpose to inquire ; 
but certain it is that any one who, professing to bo a man of tho world, 
repeated these views as the result of his owm observations on good 
society in tho^imes in which wo live, would, ijoso facto, prove that he 
usurped a title to which he had no shadow^ of claim, and drew his 
conclusions, not from the experience of life, but either from books or 
from his own extremely foolish inner consciousness. Whatever may 

3k2 
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liavc been tlie ease a hundred and fifty years ago, there cannot bo the 
.slightest doubt that any young man of adequate merit and position, 
who was properly introduced, and would take a little trouble, could 
now pass from capital to capital, living everywhere in the society of 
women who would do all for his manners that Chesterfield desired, 
and more even for his mind and his morals than they did for his 
manners. 

Before we can estimate Chesterfield's educational ideas correctly 
we must understand what he proposed to effect. He proposed, then, 
to make his natural son, Philip Stanhope, — a youth of fair, but not 
shining abilities, cursed by nature with curiously ungainly manners, 
— an all-accomplished man, worthy to stand in the first rank of 
politics, now as a Member of the House of Commons, now as a 
negotiator at foreign courts, now as the confidential adviser of the 
heir to the throne, and now as Secretary of State. Tie wished to 
do this in an ago when per.sonul influences were much more power- 
ful than they are in our daj', wlien the people had very little power, 
when the idea of a Frenchman’s fighting for “la patrie ” as he 
would fight for “ rhoniicur dii Hoi ” seemed w'ildly preposterous ; 
when a letter in Germany might be returned if only one of twenty 
titles were omitted in the address — in short, in that world of 
minute etiquette and endless formalities which M. Tainc has so well 
described in the first volume of his book on the Ancicn lUgimc and 
the .Revolution. 

This being the problem to bo solved, it is clear that importance 
would have to be attached to many things wdiich are nowadays, to 
borrow a happy German-studcnl phrase, “ colossally unimportant ; ” 
while on the other hand, the world having progressed much since 
the middle of last century, many things now of great moment could 
not be expected to find a place. On the whole, however, the readei* 
will, it is to bo hoped, think that there is much more of what is 
pornianently valuable tliiui is usually supposed in the book to 
which it is sought to direct attention. 

. What then was Chesterfield’s system ? And, first, what was its foun- 
dation P Its foundation, startling as the reply may appear to those who 
know' his book only by hearsay, was morality and religion, as their 
author understood them. If >vo turn, for example, to Letter cxx.^ we 
find the following passage : “ As to the moral virtues, I say nothing 
to you ; they speak best for themselves, nor can I suspect that they 
want any recommendation with you ; I will, therefore, only assure 
you that, without them, you would bo most unhappy.” 

Again, in Letter cxxiii., after some observations about know- 

(l) My references are throaghout not to Lord Stanhope's edition, which, although 
the best, is scarce and dear, but to tho third edition (1774), which id more easily 
l^ocured. 
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ledge, wo read : For I never mention to you the two much greater 
points of religion and morality, hccaiue 1 cannot possibly suspect • 
you, as to either of them.” 

Again, in Letter cxxxii. occur these words: 

“Pray lot no quibbles of ]aw>'era, no refinements of ciisr.ists, break into the 
]ilain notions of right and wrong, which every man’s riglit reason and plain 
common sense suggest to him. To do us you wouhl l)o <Ion«‘ by, is tho plain, 
sure, and undisputed rule of morality and justice. Stick to that; and be 
convinced that whatever brosiks into it, in any degree, however speciously it 
may b(3 turned, and however puzzling it may bo to answer it, is, notwithstand- 
ing, false ill itself, unjust, .tiuI eriiiiinal.” 

Looking on to Letter clxviii., wc find this : 

“ While you were a ehild, I endeavoured to form your lioart habitually to 
virtue and honour, before your uiidorstanding was eapalilo of sliowiiig you 
their beauty and utility. Those principles, which you then got, like your 
grammar rules, only by rote, are now, I am i)erauadcJ, fixed and confirmed bj’ 

reason I have therefore, since you liave had tho use of reason, 

never written to you upon those subjects : they speak best for thomsolvcs ; and 
J should, now, just as soon think of warning you gravely not to fall into tho 
dirt or the lire, as into dishonour or vice.” 

Nothing could exceed Chesterfield’s horror and detestation of the 
ribald talk against morality, which was a not unnatural though 
calamitous result of the revolt against superstition, which formed 
so important a part of the history of tho last century. On that 
subject ho writes with a passion which ho shows about hardly any- 
thing else. 

Thus ill liCttcr cxciii. he says : 

“ I hope in God, and I verily believe, that you want no moral viituo. But 
iho possession of all tho moral virtues, in avtn itriuw, as the logicians call it, is 
not sufficient ; you must havo them in actn acrMJulo too : nay, that is not 
sufficient neither ; j'ou must have the reputation of thorn also. Your character 
in tho world must bo built upon that solid foundation, or it will soon fall, and 
upon your own head. You cannot therefore be too careful, too nice, too scrupu- 
lous, in establishing this character at first, upon which your whole depends. 
Lot no conversation, no example, no fashion, no hon rnot^ no silly desire of 
seeming to bo above what most knaves, and many fools, call prejudices, over 
tempt you to avow, excuse, extenuate, or laugh at tho least broach of morality ; 
but show upon all occasions, and toko all occusions to show, a detestation and 
abhorrence of it.” 

With regard to religion he observes in Letter clxxx. : 

“Putting moral virtues at tho highest, and religion at tho lowest, religion 
must be allowed to be a collateral security, at least to virtue ; and every pru- 
dent man will sooner trust to two securities than to one.” 

As to the form of his religion. Chesterfield began by being a 
bigoted, but soon became a very moderate member of the Church of 
England, extending his tolerance even to tho Roman Communion, 
which, associated, as it was with opposition to the rising spirit of 
inquiry and with the exUed dynasty, ho heartily disliked both as 
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a philosopher and a politician ; but to whoso priests and services 
ho directs his son to show on all occasions proper respect. 

On this foundation Chesterfield desired to raise a solid super- 
structure of knowledge, beginning, of course, with what we now 
call the “ three r’s,” and the subjects usually taught to children 
before they go to school. A large portion of the first volume is 
filled with letters upon the elements of political geography and 
history, generally written in French, which was carefully taught to 
young Stanhope from the very first. Of what we now call Physical 
Geography there is of course not a trace. 

Soon Latin and Greek were added, and made the staple of educa- 
tion for some years under competent private tutors ; and later, 
at Westminster, Classical knowledge,^^ that is, Greek and Latin, 
the boy is told, while still only about twelve years of age, “is abso- 
lutely necessary for everybody, because everybody has agreed to 
think and to call it so.’’ .... “ You are by this time, I hope, 
pretty near master of both, so that a small part of the day dedi- 
cated to them, for two years more, will make you perfect in that 
study.” 

It would bo an error, however, to conclude from this passage, that 
the writer did not attach importance to the study of the classics for 
their own sake. Many of his judgments about particular authors, as 
for instance whore ho speaks with contempt of the Greek epigrams, 
some of which are amougst the most exquisite of human composi- 
tions, are sufficiently absurd. For the Letters and De Ovatore of 
Cicero, however, for the History of Thucydides, and the Orations of 
Demosthenes, ho had evidently a genuine admiration ; and again 
and again enjoins their study. Classical reading, indeed, filled a 
larger place in young Stanhope’s training than a wise man, who had 
in view tho same objects as Chesterfield, would now allow it to do in 
the case of his son. It must not be forgotten, however, that in the 
middle of the last century tlio importance of Greek and Latin works, 
weighed against the other literary productions of the human mind, 
was enormously greater than it is now. German literature cannot 
be said to have existed, and tho number of works of a high order, 
either in French or English, was trifling compared with what we 
now enjoy, Numerous passages could be cited to prove that Chester- 
field had an eye for what was best in the writings of his contem- 
poraries. Pope, Atterbury, Hume, Robertson, and Voltaire, receive 
indifiPerently the tribute of his respect for the excellence of their 
style and other merits, while he uses the very strongest language to 
describe the impression made upon him by the eloquence of Boling- 
broke, of whom he has loft a portrait worthy to be set aide by side 
with some of Clarendon’s. He was anxious that Philip Stanhope 
should write good Latin, and has some eiitceeding^y senedble remarks 
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upon that subject iii Letter cxxxii., in which ho contrasts the 
Latin of a gentleman with tho “ Latin of a pedant who has probably 
read more bad authors than good.'' Were he alive now, he would 
doubtless be very indifferent to his son's writing Latin at all. Cir- 
cumstances, however, arc entirely changed. In Chesterfield's time, 
not only did learned men still correspond not uufretj^uenlly in liutin, 
but the power of writing good Latin might at any moment 
have been useful to a man who, like Philip Stanhope, was intended, 
to spend much of his life in countries where ho would bo brought 
into contact with men who used Latin as tho language of business, 
which indeed was the case to n considerable extent in ITungary up 
to 1835, and in Croatia even later. Then, again, a groat many 
branches of human knowledge, of whicli tho elements should bo 
mastered during tho course of a general education, did not then, at 
least for educational purposes, exist. Chesterfield speaks with respect 
of geometry and astronomy, desiring that his son should know their 
elements ; but for him, as for most of his contemporaries, natural 
science had no being. To him a man who occupied liimself with it 
was as frivolous a trifler as one “who contemplates the dress, not 
the characters, of the company ho kept.” 

Now all this is altered. So able a person would have seen 
clearly that in an age when material progress has become such 
an important feature in tho life of all civilised nations, when 
everything seeks fur a scientific basis, it W'ould bo worse than futile 
for one who aspired to be in the forefront of politics, not to have at 
least a general acquaintance witli, and a sympathy for, one of the 
most important, if not indeed for tho time tho most important, 
portion of human activity, lie is always urging his son to bo the 
“ omnis homo," tho universal man, and to describe any man by 
sucli a name at the present day, to whom natural science was a 
sealed book, would bo merely a bad joke. We may then bo certain 
that as ho could not increase the number of minutes in an liour, and 
as an important part of his system was to allow some six hours a day 
for work, and to devote the rest to exercise and pleasure, he would 
have suppressed the writing of Latin, and indeed every accom- 
plishment, however elegant, which did not go to build up his ideal of 
a statesman fully equipped for his work in the world. 

A good foundation of Greek and Latin having been laid. Chester- 
field's next care was to make his pupil perfect in German, Italian, 
and French, so that he might employ all those languages with ease, 
and become acquainted with what his father considered to be best in 
their literatures. Chesterfield had tho greatest respect for the French 
authors of the age of Louis Quatorze : of the Italians he recom- 
mended esp^ially Tasso and Ariosto, giving the preference to the 
second. His literary criticisms, in short, were the criticisms of most 
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intelligent men in that age ;• sensible enough as far as they went, 
but rarely going below the surface of things. Woe be, it has been 
well said, unto the nineteenth century in so far as it denies the 
eighteenth, for it generally loses itself in dreams if it does. In 
criticism, however, it has certainly a right to boast that it is “ far 
better than its fathers.’* 

Young Stanhope, who, when he left England, already knew a 
good deal of French, was sent abroad with the Rev. Mr. Hartc, a man 
of some learning, and the author, at a somewhat later period, of a 
Life of Giistavus Adolpkm, They travelled by Heidelberg to Switzer- 
land, and settled first at Leipzig, where, in addition to working at 
Latin and Greek, Stanhope heard lectures on public law and the law 
of the Holy Roman Empire, studied the principal European treaties, 
and began to make himself acquainted with the best works on 
modern history, then a task fur less formidable than it would be 
at present. 

His father kept urging him to increase his knowledge of 
geography, “ wearing out his maps by constant reference to them.’^ 
He insisted, as I have said, on a perfect knowledge of French, 
German, and Italian, but treated Spanish rather as a counsel of 
perfection, pretty much as he would, if writing now, have treated 
Russian. 

He advised his son to make himself acquainted with all the 
circumstances of every country in which he might be ; to question 
every man whom he came across about the tilings which ho know 
best, and liked most to talk — old soldiers about war and fortification, 
priests about the ceremonies and tenets of their respective churches, 
diplomatists, and more especially the Venetian and Sardinian agents 
(of w^hom Chesterfield had a particularly^ high opinion), about 
political affairs. Nor did the old statesman full into the error which 
has been too common amongst diplomatists, of thinking that com- 
mercial matters w’ero only fit for the attention of consids. On the 
contrary, he pressed Philip Stanhope to learn as much as he could 
about them, by reading whatever he could find that was really 
good, from Iluet’s treatise on the commerce of the ancients to Sir 
Josiah Child’s little book, which might bo called, he says, the 
Orammar of Commerce. It is true that the mind of the teacher 
was full of the illusions that beset the w^orld before the days of 
Adamj, Smith; but this did not arise from any carelessness or want 
of interest in the subject. 

During his son’s residence at Leipzig, Chesterfield’s exhortations 
to the cultivation of good manners became incessant. These exhor- 
tations — which occupy so largo a portion of the Letters as to have 
.. become associated with his name to such a degree as to have entirely 
thrown into the shade their most impol*tant features, and to have 
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greatly misled people as to their author's churactcr, fall into three 
categories. 

First come a scries of precepts so elemcntaiy as to be useless now- 
adays to any boys who have been dccentl}” brought up, but which 
are curious cnougli as showing how very low Avas the standard of 
manners in tlie middle of the eighteenth century at our public 
schools and universities. 

Secondly, we find a great multitude of injunctions which wore 
extremely valuable for one who was to spend a great part of his life 
in courts, as courts were during the “ torrent’s smoothness which 
preceded the Niagara of tlic French Ilevolution. Many of them hold 
good at the present day, many do not ; but it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon either. They were the tools of Fliilip Slailliopo’s trade, but 
are too technical to give any value to the book for general purposes 
now. 

Thirdly, we have a number of maxims which arc, and always will 
be, of great importance. I subjoin a very few of these : 

“ In Iho cas(j of scandal, as in that of robbery, tbo rocoivor is always thought 
ns bad as tbo tlii(3f.” (Letter cxxxiv.) 

“ A inaiiof tbo world must, like tbo cbaiucleon , bo able to take every different 
hue ; which is by no moans a criminal or abject, but a necessary complaisance, 
for it relates only to manners, and not to morals.” (Letter cxxxiv.) 

“ Cautiously avoid talking of cither your own or other i)eoplo’8 domestic 
affairs. Yours avo nothing to them, but tedious ; theirs aro nothing to you. 
Tho subject is a tender one ; and it is odds but you toucli somebody or other’s 
sore place : for, in this caso thero is no trusting to specious appearancos ; which 
may be, and often aro, so contrary to tho real situations of things that, with tho 
best iiitontions in tho world, one often blunders disagreeably.” (Letter 
cxxxv.) 

“ Tho scholar, without good breeding, is a pcilaiit ; tho philosopher, a cynic ; 
tho soldier, a brute : and every man disagreeable.” (Letter xevi.) 

“ There aio two sorts of good company ; ono which is called the heun iiiomiey 
and consists of those people who have tho lead in courts, and in the ga}^ part of 
life ; tho other consists of those who aro distiuguishod by some peculiar merit, 
or who excel in some particular and valuable art or scionco. ]<^or my own part, 
I used to think my.solf in company as much above me, when I was with 
Mr. Addison and Me. Pope, as if I had been with all tho princes in Europe.” 
(Letter xevi.) 

“All general reflections, upon nations and societies, aro tho trite, threadbare 
jokes of those who set up for wit without having any, and so have recourse to 
common -placo.” (Letter Ixxviii.) 

“ Company is a republic too jealous of its liberties to suffer a dictator ovon 
for a quarter of an hour.” ^ (Letter cc.) 

“ Qood breeding carries along with it a dignity that is respected by tho most 
petulant. llLbrcediug invites and authorizes the familiarity of tho most timid. 

(1) It is cinious to compare Chesterfleld’s idea of conversation with that of Br. 
Johnson. To the latter convereation was a gladiatorial combat, in which ho succeeded 
best who showed the greatest skill in fence combined with the strongest sinews. To 
the former it was either a means of adding to one’s knowledge, or a harmless relaxation 
from business, in which he succeeded best who gave to his companions tho greatest 
amount of pleasure. 
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No man over said a pert thing to Duke of Marlborough, No man oyer said 

a civil one (though many a flattering one) to Sir Kobort Walpole.” (iv. 304.) 

“When the old clipped money was called in for a now coinage in King 
William’s time, to prevent the like for the future, they stamped on the edges 
of the crown pieces these wonis, el Dcma et Tutamen, That is exactly the ca&o 
of good breeding.” (iv. 304.) 

There is not a shadow of foundation for the idea that the manner 
which found favour with Chesterfield was an over-elaborate or 
aflfcctcd one. That Dr. Johnson should have considered it so to bo 
is natural enough, hut as a matter of fact it was simply the kind of 
manner which is the usual outcome of good-feeling, a strong desire 
to please, and a wide acquaintance with men and things. 

The objects of his supremo horror and aversion wore the young 
Englishmen wdio were sent to travel abroad at twenty, “ but who in 
truth stayed at home all the while, for, being very awkward, con- 
foundedly ashamed, and not speaking the languages, they go into no 
foreign company — at least, none good.*’ Of those he has given a 
number of sketches, as in Letters cl., clxi., &c. &c. 

The kind of manner which Chesterfield approved, has been 
approved ever since, and will be approved to the end of time, by all 
competent judges. I do not know that it has over been better 
described, than by a man wdio was the very antithesis of Chesterfield, 
in the warmth of his feelings, the loftiness of his ideal, and the depth 
of his enthusiasm. In a letter marked by all that curious felicity of 
style which received and deserved the enthusiastic praise of Monta- 
Icmbert, Albert de la Ferronays writes : 

“ Qunnt a rolegnnco, jo ino fie a toi et jo fouis sCir quo tu ns collo quo tu sais, 
cello quo j’ainio, co bon goiU cosinoiiulito qui n’ost d’aucun pays et qui est do tons : 
un cachot etranger, ni italion, ni lraii<;ais, ni csi)agnol, mais do tout un pen, do 
rien eii ontior ; uno tournuro a part, uno miso a part, un parfum a part: tu mo 
comprends, ii’ost-ce pas Y ” 

The reason why Chesterfield so constantly referred to tlio subject 
of manners was, that they wore Philip Stanhope’s weak point. All 
his father’s efforts never succeeded in making him other than what 
ho was born, a very uncouth and clumsy person. Even Mr. llarte, 
who was much attached to him, and who was himself as unfortunate, 
admitted that Stanhope wanted nothing except good manners, but 
that the want of them, considering his destination, was a fatal one. 

The best as well as the most numerous of Chesterfield’s maxima 
refer much more to the conduct of life than to manners, understood 
in their narrower sense. 

Such are the following : 

** 1 would wish you to bo a Corinthian edifice, upon a Tuscan foundation ; 
the latter haying the utmost strength and solidity to support, and the former 
all possible ornaments to decorate.” (Letter clvi.) 

** 'Whoever is in a hurry, shows that the thing he is about is too big for him. 
Haste and hurry are vety different things.” (Letter dviii.) 
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^ “ Tout brillant qui no resulto pas de la soliditc ot do la justesso do la ponseo, 
ii’cst qu’un faux brillant. Lo mot italioii sur lo diamaiit ost bioii vrai d cot 
regard, quanto pi u sodraz, tunto 2)iu splemlorc.** (Lotier ccv. — in Freiioh.) 

“ Pray bo always in motion. Eavty in tbo morning go and see things ; and 
llio rest of the daj” go and eco people.” (Letter ccxlvi.) 

“The political reflections (in the Memoir of Cardinal do Ectz), which aro 
most of them printed in italics, aro the justest that over I met wntli ; they aro 
not the laboured reflections of a systematical closet politician, who, without tho 
least cxpericiico of business, sits at homo and writes maxims ; but they aro tho 
reflections w'hich a great and able man formed, from long oxporioiico and practico 
in groat business. Tlioy aro true conclusions drawn from facts, not from 
speculations.” (Letter cxiii.) 

‘ ■ A proper secrecy is tho only mystcrj" of able moii ; mystery is tho only 
" ocrecy of weak and cunning ones.” (iv. 2f)S.) 

“ A man who tells nothing, or who tolls all, will equally havo nothing told 
to him.” (iv. 29S.) 

‘‘ AVhon a man of sense liiippons to bo in fhat disagroe.'iblo situation, in wliich 
he is obliged to ask himself more than once, U'/tat sIkiU T do? ho will answer 
himself, Nothing. When his reason points out fo him no good way, or at leatst 
no way less bad than another, lio w^ill stop sliort and wait for light. A little 
busy mind runs on at all events, must bo doing : and, like a blind horse, Ihars 
no dangers, because ho sees none. Il/ant saroir s^vunuifer. (iv. 209.) 

“ Patience is a most necessary qualification tor hnsiness ; many a man would 
rather you heard his story than granted his request. One must seem to hear 
the nurcasoiijiblo demands of the petulant unmoved, and tho tedious dolails of 
tho dull uiitired. That is tho least price tluit a man must pay for a high 
station.” (hv 299.) 

“In biihinoss, an elegant simplicity, tho result of care, not of labour, is 
ro(|uirod. Business must bo well, not alfoctcnlly dressed; but by no means 
negligently. Lot your first alteiitiou bo to cleamoss, and read every paragraph 
after you have written it, in tho critical view of diseovoiiiig whether it is 
possible that any one man can mistake tho truo sense of it, and correct it 
accordingly.” (Letter ccxxxiii.) 

“Lay aside tho best book whonevor you can go into tho best company; 
depend upon it you chango for the better.” (Letter ccxlviii.) 

“ Trmal futile books swarm and buzz about ono ovory day ; flap thorn away, 
they havo no sting.” (Letter ccxlviii.) 

“ Common sense (which in truth is very unconimon) is tho best sense I know 
of: abido by it ; it will counsel you best.” (Letter cxxxii.) 

“Tho height of abilities is, to have volto scioHo and/^cw^/cn strriti ; that is, a 
frank, open, and ingenuous exterior, with a prudent and reserved interior.” 
(Letter cxxidv.) 

“ Young as you aro„ I hope you are in haste to live ; by living, I moan 
living with lustre and honour to yourself, with utility to society ; doing what 
may deserve to bo written, or writing what may dosorvo to bo read ; I should 
wish both.” (Lottor clxxxvii.) 

From Leipzig young Stanhope went with his tutor to the Courts 
of Dresden, Berlin, and Vienna, whence they passed into Italy. 
While in that country he was encouraged by his father to pay 
a fair amount of attention to art and antiquities ; although, even 
there, history, languages, and society were to be his chief care. His 
Murray, by the way, was to bo Alberti, a work from whence I am 
assured/’ says Chesterfield, ‘‘that Mr. Addison, to save himself 
trouble, has taken most of his remarks and classical references.” 
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After leaving Italy, tutor and pupil travelled by slow journeys to 
Paris, whence Mr. Hartc returned to England, but his late charge 
remained, devoting himself, or being supposed to devote himself, not 
apparently with any great success, to his “ exercises.” 

The exercises on which Chesterfield insisted were riding, fencing, 
and dancing. It is odd that in the case of a person who was to 
move so much about tho world as Philip Stanhope, he should not 
have added swimming. For field-sports he had the most hearty 
contempt, and avowed it in a manner which seems strange when we 
think what a large place they now fill in the lives of men of his class 
in England. In' Letter exxiv. ho says : 

“All gaming, field-sports, and such sort of amusements, where neither the 
understanding nor the senses have tho least share, 1 look upon as frivolous, 
and as tho resources of little minds, who cither do not think or do not love to 
think.’* 

Again, in Letter cxlviii., we find these words : 

“ Sottish drinking, indiscriminato gluttony, driving coaches, rustic sports such 
as fox -chases, horse-races, &c., aro, in my opinion, infinitely below tho honest 
and industrious profosaions cf a tailor and a shoemaker, which aro said to 
deW/er,” 

Again, in Letter ccxxx., he remarks : 

“Tho poor beasts hero are pursued and inin down by much greater beasts 
than themselves ; the true Hritish fox-hunter is most undoubtedly a species 
appropriated and peculiar to the country which no part of tho globe produces.” 

Possibly the brilliant way in wliicb hunting is now managed in 
this country might have induced him somewhat to modify his lan- 
guage ; but he would, it can hardly bo doubted, have sympathized 
with him who said, “ England is the only country on the face of the 
earth where you arc thought to have given a sufficient account of a 
gentleman of fortune and position, and one creditable to the person 
spoken of, if you say, ‘lie is a Jfaster of Hounds.^ ” 

It is interesting to speculate as to what he would have thought of 
tho interest excited, not in the crowd, but amongst people of his 
own rank, by the Boat Race, or tho Public Schools Match at Lord’s. 
Tho cricket of his day he classes with pitch-farthing, evidently 
considering both as very good games for little boys. Eight-oared 
boat- racing had not broken out in those times. 

During Stanhope’s residence in Paris, his father directed him to 
see all the best forms of society, to go much to Court and to tho 
foreign ambassadors, to frequent as much as ho was allowed to do the 
society of the more eminent men of letters, Montesquieu, Fontenelle, 
and the like. He was also to pay much attention to the courts of 
justice, and the general principles of the French law. 
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After a short visit to England, the young man returned to Paris, 
where he continued his education, and worked as a supernumerary 
attache at the Embassy, under Lord Albemarle. After that ho 
passed into Germany, and wont cvontuully to Hanover, in the suite 
of the Duke of Newcastle. 

“ It is your first crisis,” writes his father ; “ the character which yon acquire 
there will, more or loss, bo that which will abiilo by you for tlic rest of your 
life. You will bo tried and judged there, not as n boy, but as a man ; and 
from that moment there is no appeal for character : it is fixed. To form that 
character advantageously you liavo three objects particularly to attend to ; your 
character as a man of morality, truth, and honour ; your knowledge in the 
objects of your destination, as a man of business ; and your engaging and 
insinuating address, air, and manners, as a courtier ; the sure and only stops 
to favour. Merit at Courts, without favour, will do little or nothing ; favoui*, 
without merit, will do a groat deal ; but favour and merit together will do 
everything.” (Loiter ccl.) 

Stanhope was now at the age when most boys arc on the eve of 
leaving school. About a year afterwards his fatlier wrote to him as 
follows : 

“ You are now but ninotcon, an ago at v/hich most of your countrynion are 
illiberally getting drunk on port, at tlie University. VTou have gicatly gut 
the start of tliom in learning ; and if you can got tlio start of them in the 
knowledge and manners of the w'orld, you may bo very sure of outrunning 
them ill Court and J’arliament, as you s<*t out’ so much earhor than they. 
They generally begin but to see tho w'orld at ono-and-twonty ; you will bylliat 
ago h.'ivo scon all Europe. They set out upon their travels unlickcd cubs ; and 
ill their travels they only lick one anothor, for they seldom go into any otlior 
company. They kiu)w nothing but tho Jhiglish world, and tho w'orst part of 
that too, and gonorally very little of any but tho English language; and they 
coirio homo at three or four-and-twonty, refilled and polished (as is said in ono 
of Congreve’s plays) like Dutch skippers from a whalo-fishing. Tho care 
which has been taken of you, (to do you justice) the care you havo taken of 
yourself, has loft you, at the age of niuctocn only, nothing to acquire but the 
knowledge of tho world, manuers, address, and those exterior acconqilish- 
moiits. But they are great and necessary acquisitions, to those who havo 
sense enough to knovr their truo value ; and your getting tlic.m before you are 
ono-and- twenty, and before you enter upon the active and sbining scene of 
Hfo, will give you such an advantage over all your contemporaries, that they 
cannot overtake you; they must bo distanced.” (Letter cclxiv.) 

The reader who lias accompanied mo thus far will have seen that 
Chesterfield was not easily satisfied in the matter of solid acquire- 
ments, and tho following passage will impress that fact even more 
firmly on his mind. 

In a letter written to Stanhope, when he was only seventeen, his 
father says : 

“ When I cast up your account as it now stands, I rejoice to see the balance 
so much in your favour; and that the items ^er contra are so few, and of such 
a nature, that they may bo very easily cancelled. By way of debtor and 
creditor, it stands thus : 
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Creditor, by French, Debtor, to English. 

Oormau. Enunciation. 

Italian. Manners. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Logic. 

Ethics. 

History, 
f Naturae 
Jus J Gentium. 

( Publicum. 

This, my dear friend, is a very true account, and a veiy encouraging one for 
you. A man who owes so little, can clear it off in ti very little time, and if ho 
is a prudent man will ; whereas a man who by long negligence owes a great 
deal, despairs of over being able to pay ; and therefore novor looks into his 
accounts at all.’* (Letter cxcvii.) 

It is not quite clear what Chesterfield meant by Ethics and Logic, 
but it is hardly probable that Stanhope had devoted any great 
amount of attention to either study. The other items on the 
creditor side, however, imply a largo amount of acquisition for a 
boy of seventeen. As a matter of fact, thanks to the abominable 
arrangements of our schools and colleges, ii far humbler curriculuni 
than that which Philip Stanhope had passed through at seven- 
teen, is not finished till two or threo-and-twenty, even by cicvcr 
young men. And there is no reason to suppose that Philip Stanliope 
was clever. lie was brought up on a plan >vhich wa|3 relatively good, 
under excellent teachers ; that w^as all the mystery. 

Now, we should he well content, in the case of a man wlio dcsii od 
to arrive at the highest political success, if general education could be 
finished by one or two-and-twenty. Tho literature that ought to be 
read early, even if attention is only given to the very best books in 
each language, has enormously increased since Chest crfickrs day ; 
so have the mass and complication of modern liistory, and time must 
ho found for the attainment of sound general ideas with reference 
to the elements of natural science, political economy, and our own 
municipal law. All this might well cover the whole period before 
one or two-and-twenty, even if time were gained by beginning the 
classics late, abandoning Latin composition, and throwing overboard 
everything now taught which could not successfully ro-stato the 
reasons of its existence. 

A man, however, who aimed at the highest political success for 
his son, would not be satisfied without giving him a special pre- 
paration for politics, after his general education was complete. Tho 
range over which the modem statesman’s knowledge must extend 
is far greater than that which was sufficient in the middle of tho 
last century. A modem English statesman who limited his views 
as completely to Europe as Chesterfield very properly did, would 
inevitably bo a very bad statesman. Nearly the whole of our 
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existing colonial empire, and nearly the whole of our Indian 
Empire, have grown up since those days. In one of his later letters 
Chesterfield just mentions Clive, but, naturally, without having the 
faintest inkling of the way in which the deeds of tho bright-eyed 
young adventurer” would react upon and complicate our European 
position. An English statesman must in these days, if he would 
be anything but a blind guide, extend his view over tho whole 
world. To him, more than to anybody else, apply the wise words 
of M. Laflitte, in his remarkable, and surely not sufiiciently well- 
known book, Lcfi Qt'amU de rilumfonte : — 

“Les chefs ouropeoii:^, il y a encore deux sieclcs, n’avaioiit guero j\ porter 
lour regards au dola do rOccideiit. O'est tout an plus si la Tur<|uio, do a 

autre, vonait lour rappolcr (pi’il cxistait dcs orioulaiix. Touto la diplomatio so 
pratiquait oiitro populations <pn‘ .s'otaiont rleveos onseinblo, qui avaient contribuo 
toutos, bien qu’A. dos degros divers, a funder uno nionie eivilisation, qui posae- 
daient une croyanco comniuno, dont les niouurs ot les lois n'otaiont jiuint trop 
diflerontos. Mais aujourd’liui I’honiino d’etat doit porter dav.s sa teto laplaneto 
ontiero. L’Occidont n’osl (ju’un ])oiut, TAfriquo (‘t I’Asio rinqiiietent aiitant 
ot idiu; qn’uno partio qiielooiniiio do la vioillo bhiropii ; il hint coucliiro des 
Iraites aveo les pouplos do roxtremo Orient; il iimt aayoir eo (pii so passe a 
IVikin, ii Joddo, a Calcutta, on a Jlcnaivs. (\)innioiit cultiver cos relations, 
iiouor CCS nlliaiioc-s, gouvonie-r on un inot, si Ton ignore eus poi^ulations, si Ton 
n'apprceie pas a lour valour les civilisations (lu’ollos ont constituoos h* Lo 
temps eu Ton trailiiit do barbaros ou d’imbocilus tout co tpii n’etait pas cliretioii 
ost dclinitivonicnt passo.” 

If, then, some knowledge of India and other Asiatic countries, 
together with some acquaint unco with tlio British colonics, must bo 
added to those subjects on which Choslertield insisted, it is evident 
that we want more time. But the two great subjects we have men- 
tioned are far indeed from exhausting the list of new requirements. 
The relations not only of the states of the Old World, but of those 
of the Now, have become part of the knowledge which a man wlio 
destined his son for a political career, with tho hopes which Chester- 
field kept beforo his mind, would naturally desire him to possess. 

If, however, more time is required for preparation, more is avail- 
able. It has been seen that young Stanhope was already beginning 
the world at nineteen. He had, however, two advantages which 
even tho sons of tho greatest magnates cannot now command. His 
father could put him in tho House of Commons as soon as he was of 
age, and could keep him in it while he fulfilled diplomatic functions 
abroad, only coming home to take part in its proceedings from time 
to time, at the call of the Government of the day, or as suited his own 
convenience. So that his political education for tho highest posts 
was really being continued for a long time in tho best possible way. 

Few, however, are those who have the good fortune to get even 
into the House of Commons in theso days at one or at five-and- 
twenty ; while no one finds himself at either of those ages both a 
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legislator and a diplomatist. Now, too, that the custom of allowing 
ministers and ambassadors to attach persons, in whom they take an 
interest, to their legations or embassies has ceased to exist, and that 
private secretaryships arc given chiefly to members of the porranneiit 
Civil Service, the chance of young men who arc preparing for 
political life getting any training in business of the highest and 
widest kind is much diminished. The best substitute for it which 
circumstances permit is probably that which so many take to, 
namely, writing in newspapers and periodicals. But that, although 
it has many advantages, does not call into play the same faculties, 
and is subject to many drawbacks. Inconvenient, however, as it is 
that young men should have so few opportunities of being trained 
to statesmanship, it is in the nature of things, and there is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that, until the wealthy take the trouble 
really to train their sons for a political career, it will ever be other- 
wise. Constituencies naturally look out for a member who they 
think will represent them well when first elected, and cannot, ex- 
cept in rare cases, bo expected to speculate on what ho may become 
in a dozen years. 

There is probably only one thing that could be done by the com- 
munity, which woidd at all tend to give to the education of the 
highest class in this country a really statesmanlike turn, but happily 
that is a thing which it is for other reasons most important to do. 

A very great and real improvement might be efiected in the train- 
ing of that class, if it were once for all determined that the diplo- 
matic service was to be composed exclusively of persons of bigb in- 
tellectual attainments. The easiest and least invidious way to cfiect 
this 'woidd bo to have, once a year, an examination open to every 
man under four or fivc-aiid-twenty in those subjects which Chester- 
field, if ho were now amongst us, would have prescribed. This 
examination should be conducted by a board composed of ox- 
ministers, ambassadors, and otlier functionaries of the highest rank, 
Avith, of course, a proper amount of technical assistance. It should 
be so arranged as to bring out, not only knowledge, but also readi- 
ness, and presence of mind ; and should therefore be largely viva voce. 
The standard should bo kept extremely high, and it should he sur- 
rounded by a far greater amount of dignity and public recognition 
than any other examination. The names of not more than twelve of 
the best candidates should be announced by the examiners in a class 
list, from which the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs should, 
at his own absolute discretion, select the persons to fill the attache- 
ships in the regular lino of the service, and the clerkships in the 
Foreign Office, Avhich might fall vacant during the year ; while all 
ministers and ambassadors should he empowered to take as super- 
numerary unpaid attaches, and with no claim to rise in the service. 
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any persons wlioso names were found in the list. If such an ex- 
amination were set on foot, and properly organized, it may be hoped 
that success in it would become an object with a considerable per- 
centage of those young men who do not require to go into a money- 
making profession, but wlio would hail the opportunity of having 
their names advertised to the nation as those of persons who had 
given themselves with success to the kind of studies which lie at the 
root of statesmanship. Such men would undoubtedly have a better 
chance in many constituencies than persons who could not bring 
forward any testimonials to their political knowledge and ability. 
The fact of a man having taken this or that degree at the Universi- 
ties convoys very little to the mind of an electoral committee, even 
when the degree taken really represents knowledge of a kind im- 
portant to them, which is only rarely the case, but the guarantee 
afforded l)y su;ch an examination as I suggest would be altogether 
different. 

After some further travelling in Germany, Stanhope returned to 
England, and took his scat in the House of Commons, ITis father 
had been long lurning his attention in that direction, for the House 
of Commons was then, much more than It is even now, the natural 
road to be taken by any one who, not born a peer, wished to arrive 
at a groat position in the State. That assembly is doubtless much 
changed and imjorovcd since the day when so keen an observer as 
Chesterfield could write as follows: 

“ To bring this directly to you; know that no man can make a figure in this 
country but by Parlitimont. Your t’ato depends upon your success there as a 
sjioakcr ; and, lake iny word for it, that success turns mucli more upon manner 
than matter. Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Murray, the Solicitor-General, uncle to Lord 
Stormont, arc beyond comparison the best speakers ; why ? only because they 
are the best orators. They alone can influence or quiet the House ; they alone 
are so attended to, in that numerous and noisy assembly, that you might hoar 
a pin fall, while cither of them is speaking. Is it that their matter is bettor, 
or their arguments stronger, than other people’s? Does tho House expect 
extraordinaiy informations from them ? Not in tho Jeast ; but tho House 
expects pleasure from them, and therefore attends; finds it, and tlioreforo 
approves.” (Letter ccxi.) 

Tho receipt to make a speaker, and an applauded one, too, is short and 
easy. Take of common sense quantum $u£icUy add a little ap2)lication to tho 
rules and orders of tho House, throw obvious thoughts in a now light, and 
make up tho whole with a large quantity of purity, correctness, and elegancy 
of style.” (Letter cclxxii.) 

It may be that no orator of our day has equalled the elder Pitt 
in his highest flights, but good speaking of the kind just below the 
highest has increased so much, that a man who was satisfied with 
the amount and. kind of excellence which Ghcsterfield prescribed 
would not stand out from his fellows enough to obtain any great 
name. 

Again, the vast variety of business which the House of Gommons 
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has accumulated in its own hands requires for its proper transaction 
a far greater amount of special knowledge than was requisite to meet 
the comparatively simple exigencies of Chesterfield^s day, and the 
men who have that special knowledge are respectfully listened to, 
even when they speak detestably. 

Still, after all allowance has been made for the change of circum- 
stances, there remains a great deal of truth in Chesterfield’s remarks. 
A musical well-managed voice, and a graceful manner of speaking, 
go very much further with the House of Commons than is at all 
generally supposed by those who are not intimately acquainted with 
it. Of course, it would be easy to mention men on both sides of 
politics who have had very great success in spite of the possession 
of almost every defect against which Chesterfield warned his corre- 
spondent ; but I suppose there arc few men who have been long 
familiar with it, who would not say that adequate abilities accom- 
jpanied by the sort of charm which a man like the late Lord 
Herbert had in so supreme a degree, would advance a man in the 
House of Commons more quickly than the most commanding genius, 
unaccompanied by that charm. 

The letters which can propcrlj'* be called educational end with 
that of 27th November, 1754, number cclxxix., in the fourth volume, 
and those which extend from 1756 to Philip Stanhope’s death, in 
1768, are at once of less interest, and far fewer in number. 

Chesterfield’s labours turned out only very partially successful, 
but they failed precisely where he expected them to fail. In 1748, 
ho had Avritten to his son: “I will tell you, sincerely, niy hopes 
and fears concerning you. I think you will bo a good scholar, and 
that you will acquire a considerable stock of knowledge of various 
kinds : but I fear that you neglect what are called little, though in 
truth they are ver}' material things ; I mean gentleness of manners, 
an engaging address, and an insinuating behaviour ; they arc real 
and solid advantages, and none but those who do not know tho 
world, treat them as trifles. I am told that you speak very quick 
and not distinctly ; this is a most ungraceful and disagreeable trick, 
which you know I have told you of a thousand times ; pray attend 
carefully to the correction of it. An agreeable and distinct manner 
of speaking adds greatly to the matter ; and I have known many a 
very good speech unregarded, upon account of the disagreeable 
manner in which it has been delivered, and many an indifferent one 
applauded, for the contrary reason.” (Letter oxv.) 

This was exactly what happened. Philip Stanhope turned out an 
extremely well-informed, nay, learned man ; but he showed no apti- 
tude whatever for oratory, all but breaking down in his maiden 
speech, while he was quite remarkable for the want of those manners 
of which his father hod said, to him, very early in the day, that 
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thougli tliG last, and it may be the least ingredient of merit,” they 

were, however, **very far from being useless in its composition.” 

It would have been vain to argue in favour of Chesterfield's 
method from the accident of its having succeeded in the case of 
Philip Stanhope, and it is equally vain to argue against it from the 
accident of its having partially failed with him. It must be judged 
on its own merits, but it would be very interesting to learn from 
some critic who, like Chesterfield, hud directed great affairs, what, if 
any, arc its weak points, other than those which, however important, 
are not of its essence, and to which I have pointedly called attention 
at the outset of these remarks. 

If Chesterfield's method, with the large modifications which have 
b(3en suggested, is not the best education for a statesman before he is 
old enough to take a part in politics, then which is the best P 

That is a question which les classes dingenntes in all countries had 
better ask and answer wisely, if they are not ere long to bo con- 
temptuously thrust aside by the new social strata as les chases 
(Ug^rantes. Ijct them show that they arc fit to lead, and they will 
continue to do so for many a long day, at least in England. 
They have wealth and hereditary predisposition in their favour ; why 
should they not add to these advantages a reasonable amount of 
taking trouble ? 

'When every other avocation is beginning to discard more rule of 
thumb, perhaps a little more systematic training for the most dignified 
of all avocations would not be wholly amiss. From time to time 
some political genius appears who seems so great that no training 
would have made him greater. That, however, is probably an 
optical illusion, produced by the atmosphero of admiration through 
which we gaze on him. Even in medicine we hear of wonderful 
things being done by irregular practitioners. An orthodox physician 
said disparagingly of one of these who was attending a friend of 
mine the other day, “ Co n'est pas un medecin, e'est un gu(5risseur ! ” 
Wc may smile at that, but none the loss do we usually prefer that 
our medical attendants should have been educated for their profession. 

M. E. Grant-Dufp. 
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THE INDIAN FINANCES. 

It appears to be one of the conditions under which the administration 
of India is conducted that public attention should be directed to it 
only in a fitful, irregular way. In ordinary times, when things 
arc going smoothly, Indian politics have little interest for the 
English public, and but little note is taken of the state of Indian 
finance But now and again there occurs what is called a financial 
crisis, when writers and politicians wake up to a sense of the 
importance of the subject, and the previous indifference is followed 
by an almost exaggerated reaction. This happened in 1859, when 
India was struggling under the embarrassment caused by the expen- 
diture of the mutiny, and again ten years later, Avhen a considerable 
deficit was announced, and it was thereon predicted that the bank- 
ruptcy of India was impending. And now another scare of the same 
sort has occiirred, and those who do not profess more than a superficial 
knowledge of the subject appear to have carried away an impression 
from recent discussions that the finances of India are in a very bad 
way. But the feeling is by no means confined to these; even 
among the better informed there seems to be just now a fooling of 
despondency and alarm. It wdll bo useful to inquire how far this 
feeling is justified by the facts. Are the finances of India really in the 
desperate condition represented ? Or is their present state one of merely 
temporary embarrassment, calling indeed for suitable treatment, but 
which, it is reasonable to expect, will be successfully encountered in 
the present, as similar difficulties have been overcome in the past P 
Foremost among the factors which have brought about the present 
• state of public opinion on the subject must be placed the recent con- 
tributions to the discussion furnished by Mr. Fawcett and Mr. 
Ilyndman, although an apology is due to the former for coupling 
their names together. However much one may have reason to dissent 
from the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Fawcett in this matter, still 
every one must recognise the scrupulous accuracy of his statement of 
the case and the fairness and sobriety of his arguments, while 
admiring the disinterested zeal which has set him to master a difficult 
and possibly thankless task. Mr. Hyndman, on the other hand, 
appears, with the most excellent intentions, to be incapable of under- 
standing what constitutes valid evidence or what valid proof. And 
having set out with the belief that he had hit upon a great dis- 
covery — namely, that India was verging on ruin— all his later efforts 
seem to be directed towards endeavouring, not to find out the truth 
about things, but to establish a foregone conclusion. The result may 
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be observed in a certain casuistry to which a less polite name might 
be given, but the use of which seems to be not incompatible with 
perfect honesty of purpose. Por example, in his first article he stated 
the cost of the Indian army and marine ft be nearly nineteen millions 
sterling, whereon the editor of this review pointed out that he had 
overstated the figures by two millions. To this criticism Mr. Ilynd- 
man rejoins in his last article as follows : “ Mr. John Morley says 
the cost of the army, marine, &c., is £17,000,000, and not nearly 
£19,000,000. lie has omitted to add to his calculation the full pro- 
portionate loss on exchange for home charges, and a portion of the 
cost of the strategical railways. These bring the amount up to that 
which I have stated.” Hut everybody who reads Mr. Ilyndraan's first 
article will see that he intended the reader to understand that the 
actual cost of the Indian army, as stated in the public accounts, was 
nearly nineteen millions, without any qualification for indirect charges. 
And it w’ould be interesting to know by what process Mr. Hyiidraaii 
has arrived at the cost of tlie “ strategical railways.” livery Indian 
railway is in one sense strategical, for every railway has been laid 
out to traverse the more populous districts, w'hich the army is 
needed to hold in check, and every principal lino is connected with 
tlio seaboard, whence the troops arrive. But to determine to what 
extent any given railway is strategical and to wdiat extent commer- 
cial is quite impossible. And if once you begin laying on indirect 
charges, why stop at railways ? Why not debit the army with a part 
of the cost, indeed the whole cost, of the civil administration ? Wo 
could not hold India without (he army, and we could not maintain 
the army without raising a revenue. So that, properly speaking, tho 
army costs, not ninetocii millions, as Mr. llyndman modestly puts it, 
but forty millions. The truth is, that when once we begin to talk 
about indirect charges and proportionate shares of this or that expen- 
diture, we arc landed in a tissue of absurdities and inconsistencies, 
and the army, or any other part of the public service, may bo made 
to cost anything or nothing, according to the way of putting tho 
case. It w^ould be just as fair to say that the army costs nothing, 
because tho civil administration could not exist without it, and to 
debit the different civil departments with a proportionate share of tho 
cost of the army, w'hich renders their existence possible, as to employ 
the reverse process. But, although absurd, it is none the less unfair 
to adopt this sort of argument. When dealing with public accounts, 
unless the figures quoted are those stated in the accounts, without 
reservations, all argument on them becomes impossible ; either dis* 
putant may wriggle out of any statement he puts forward. 

So much for his facts. From his way of drawing inferences, Mr. 
Hyndman evidently belongs to the class of persons who think that 
w^tever happens to themselves or in their own time is the most 
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wonderful thing in its way that has happened at any time. When 
the Crimean war broke out, Dr. Camming and several other excellent 
persons Would have it that the end of the world had come. Here 
was the real battle of Arm%eddon at last, with the pouring out of the 
eovonth vial and all the rest of it, Never, they cried, was such a war 
seen before — such terrible desolation, such a running to and fro of 
the nations of the earth. They could not see that never had there 
been a great war which produced so little disturbance, being, as it 
were, a duel fought out by professional combatants in a corner of 
Europe, and inflicting a minimum of suffering on the civil populations 
of the countries engaged. The people who declaim about the deca}'- 
of India suffer from the same incapacity to make allowance for the 
foreshortening of historical perspective. Mr. Hyndman has suddenly 
made the discovery that the people of India are very poor relatively 
to the people of England, whereupon ho straightway assumes that 
what is new to him is new in itself — that the present condition of 
India is a phenomenon suddenly manifested of which he has made the 
discovery. So, too, Mr. Hyndman is a firm believer in the deteriora- 
tion of the soil. The soil has gone on bearing crops for several 
thousand years, but, oddly enough, shows signs of failing just 
about the time when Mr. Hyndman began to write for the 
reviews. As to the alleged change in the climate of India caused 
by the denudation of forests, that here and there damage may have 
been done in this way is probable; but the most populous and 
fertile regions of India are, and have been from time immemorial, 
altogether beyond the influence of the forest tracts, which are for 
the most part uninhabited and uninhabitable ; and to say that the 
denudation of the forests, oven if it took place on a large scale, is 
affecting the climate of India generally, would be much as if one 
were to suppose that the harvest in Kent would be injured because 
some Highland laird was cutting down his fir-trees. While as for 
the general proposition which Mr. Hyndman seeks to establish, it 
must be observed that wealth and poverty are comparative terms ; the 
point to consider is not whether India is poor relatively to England, 
but what is its present state compared with its past. To those who 
have seen the enormous strides made by India in material prosperity 
daring the last few years, of which the enormous traffic that has 
sprung up over the country is only one' of- many signs ; the general 
rise of wages ; how prosperous trades, unknown before in India,' have 
sprung into existence, the creation of English^ ci^ital Requiring 
skilled labour for its employment~the yiotion of questioning <the 
fact savours of the grotesque. ^ . ^ 

But the increasing poverty of the people ,aiidd;he detertoration of 
the soil are trifling ills, according to htr.. Hyndman^ 'tonipared with 
that caused by Idle employment of too many ^Soropesaisr in . Indian 
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This happened in Mysore, for example. So long as Mysore was 
administered by Sir Mark Cubbon with only a small staff of 
European assistants, all went merrily ; the crops were flourishing, 
the rain plentiful, and the people happy Snd prospei*ous. But when 
the staff of European officials was increased, and the surplus revenue, 
instead of being locked up in the treasury, was spent on public 
works, then came the famine. As Mr. Hyndman puts it : — “ When 
European agency and public works are alike overdone, when foreign 
salaries and foreign systems arc imposed upon the population to an 
extent which savours of the very fanaticism of so-called improve- 
ment, then, as we see, the result is starvation, ruin, and death — a 
famine-stricken population and an exliausted soil/^ 

After this it only remains to put down the late frosts to a Tory 
administration. There are many persons who think that public 
works in India may be overdone, that the European agency is too 
large and costly, and that the army expenditure is susceptible of 
retrenchment ; but their oi)inions will not bo more readily accepted 
if aired in this strange fashion. To sober-minded persons who hold 
these views, it must be a loss rather than a gain to find Mr. Hyndman 
adopting them, but on entirely different grounds ; if (inything would 
be calculated to make one desist from attempting the reformer's 
part, it would be the desire to escape from the queer fellowship 
involved in tins perfervid advocacy. It might seem almost like 
trifling with the reader to pursue the matter seriously, but for the 
attention Avhich Mr. Hyndmau's statements have attracted. 

But a country may be prosperous while its government is embar 
rassed. Whether this is the case with India has now to be con- 
sidered. And first, the preliminary data assumed by Mr. Fawcett 
on this head may be accepted. In preparing the Indian accounts, the 
English mode has been adopted of exhibiting gross receipts and 
gross charges ; but although the principle is a sound one, the effect 
has undoubtedly been to swell largely both sides of the account. 
The Indian Government is a largo manufacturing agency, and also a 
great railway proprietor. Thus, over and above the deductions 
which must be made from the receipts in the post-office and tele- 
graph and other administrative departments, a large set-off must bo 
made from the receipts from salt and opium for the cost of manu- 
facture in order to arrive at the net revenue, w’hilo the receipts and 
expenditure under railways figure on the two sides of the accounts 
to the amount of several joiillions. -A very large deduction must 
therefore be made from Ihe apparent, in order to arrive at the virtual, 
revenue of India ; while the fomer attains the large amount of 
nearly sixty-five millions, thus placing India high on the list among 
the countries of the world, the net revenues are in fact only about 
thirty-seven and a half millions sterling, from which^ has to be ,pro- 
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vidcd the cost of the army and civil administration and the interest 
on debt. Reasoning from these facts, and assuming the debt to be 
rapidly increasing, Mr. Fawcett has drawn in forcible outlines 
an alarming picture of th« financial prospects of the Government 
of India, and as a necessary inference proposes sweeping economies 
in all directions ; and it must be added that the desponding views 
exhibited in other q^uiirtors appear to give countenance to the con- 
clusion. The question which it is now proposed to ash, and to 
endeavour to answer, is whether this sudden alarm and despondency 
are justified by the facts. I will merely premise, by the way, that 
it may be quite possible to hold with Mr. Fawcett a very strong 
opinion on the necessity of economy and reform in various direc- 
tions, although on different grounds from those on which he seeks 
to establish the proposition. 

The condition of the Indian finances has to be regarded from two 
points of view : first with reference to the current revenue and 
expenditure, and next with reference to the accuinulation of debt. 
An apparent equilibrium from year to year wdll of course only serve 
to delude, if it be obtained by staving off the day w lien the obliga- 
tions incurred must at last be faced. First, then, as regards rcveiiuo 
and expenditure, the ten years from 1808 to 1877 gave a net surplus 
of about three-quarters of a million, notwithstanding that during 
this period nearly nine millions sterling had been spent iu famine 
relief, and that thirty-seven millions had been disbursed on public 
works out of the current revenues, exclusive of the expenditure on 
public works provided for by loans. So far it w’ould appear that the 
position of the Indian finances was not at all unsatisfactory. The great 
expenditure involved by the Bchar famine of 1874 and the succeeding 
year had been provided for out of current ways and means, simul- 
taneously with this large outlay on public w'orks from the same source. 
We may hold what opinions we please about the propriety of this latter 
expenditure, still the thing had been done. It is not until the year 
• succeeding this decade, the year 1877-8, that cause for anxiety 
first made itself apparent. In this year there was a deficit of three 
and a half millions, caused by the outlay incurred to meet the great 
famine, which extended over the larger part of India. This outlay 
amounted to nearly five and a half millions, converting into a 
deficit what would otherwise have been a considerable surplus, not- 
withstanding that the charge for loss by exchange amounted ta 
more than a million and a half. In the year which has just closed, 
1878-9, fresh taxation was imposed to the extent of one and a half 
millions, giving an estimated surplus of two millions. The.actual 
surplus is now put down at £1,450,000, the difference being more 
than explained by the increase of three-quarters of a million in the 
army estimates, due to the war in Afghanistan. It should also be 
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noted that in this year another half-million was disbursed on 
famine relief, and that the loss by exchange amounted to the 
formidable sura of three millions. Notwithstanding this, and the 
\war, tlie year closes with a considerable surplus. This result 
Avould hardly appear to afford just grounds for alarm or de- 
spondency. What seems to have produced these feelings is the 
issue of the estimates for tho present your, and the melancholy pre- 
face with wliich they have been set forth. The so-called famine 
fund, to bo created by the extra taxation just referred to, has been 
swallowed up in the expenses of the year, and in lieu of tho surplus 
of one and a half millions which that fund was to furnish, a deficit 
is anticipated of nearly the same amount. Under these circum- 
stances the order has gone forth for economy and retrenchment in 
all branches of the administration ; and the expenditure on public 
works especially, the amount of wliich is very much under the 
conl.rol of the Government, is to be largely cut down. 

Hiis change in the financial condition from a surplus to a deficit 
is readily explained. It arises ])arlly from a fall in dpiuni, partly 
from an addition of half a million to the loss by exchange, and 
partly from the increased army charges to provide for the war in 
Afghanistan. Tho expenditure on this head is two millions more 
tlian tho expenditure for 1877-8. Now at first sight is this a state 
of things to cause despondency and alarm ? India has paid no less 
than fourteen and a half millions for famine relief during the last 
six years, almost entirely out of revenue,^ and if this new and 
weighty charge for loss by exchange had not accrued at the same 
time, simidtaneously with the war with Afghanistan, it could have 
paid the cost of that also in the same way, and yet have been left with 
a liandsome surplus. As it is, the w'ar will involve a small addition 
to tho public debt, but a smaller one than has been occasioned by any 


(1) Sir Thomas Seceomho, in his evidence before the Select CoiLmittce of tlie House 
of Commons last March, hpeaks of tlio famine expenditure as having beoii paid for by 
loans. Now the amount of loans during the six yours in question was twenty-seven 
and a rpiarter millions, and tho expenditure on public works during the same time was 
about twonty-fivo and a quarter millions ; and it certainly seems reasonable to consider 
that the money was borrowed for them rather than for the famine, which was neces- 
sarily a first charge on the levcnue, whereas tho public works expenditure was 
optional. Of course when a Government exceeds its revenue from any cause, tho 
particular item which causes the excess is usually indeterminate. If it spends live 
millions on its army and five millions on education, and has to borrow five millions 
to make good a deficit, we may put dpwn the deficit as being due to the army, or to 
education, according to fancy. It is like saying that if a man makes a journey, he 
walks so many miles with his right leg and so many with his left. In the present case, 
however, there is this reason for the seloction, that the public works expenditure is 
professedly remunerative, and that a capital account of it can be and is kept ; and at 
any rate this choice has been adopted in the accounts prepared at the India Office, 
in which it is the famine expenditure that is shown as a charge of tho year, while the 
loans are shown as applied to the construction of railways and canals. 
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previous war. And, after all, is it a case for despondency that a 
country should not be able to pay for its wars without borrowing ? 
Why, even in England it is thought not unreasonable to distribute 
a charge of this sort — a charge of comparatively trifling amount 
incurred for the purpose of averting war — over a series of years. 
Surely there is nothing financially discreditable to the Indian 
Government in resorting to what is practically the same plan ? 

To this, of course, it will be at once replied that the two cases are 
different. England could have paid for her war expenditure if she 
liked, but in India there is no such option ; the limit of taxation 
has been reached, while the revenue is stationary. Every addition 
to the public debt involves so much more interest to pay, which 
there are no fresh means to meet, and a nearer approach to the 
inevitable day of reckoning. Further, that all that has been said 
about the large outlay disbursed on famines, and on the loss by 
exchange, is merely to state the peculiar liabilities to which India is 
subject. She may have met her engagements in the past ; but each 
claim of this sort leaves her less able to cope with the responsibilities 
of the future. The very facts, it may be urged, that India has been 
called on to spend fourteen or fifteen millions on famine relief in 
six years, and that her revenues are received in a depreciated cur- 
rency, involving this heavy loss by exchange, are just what make 
the situation so gloomy and alarming. 

As regards the liability to famine, however, it has to be remem- 
bered that such periods of calamity as India has just gone through 
have been the exception in the past, and at any rate a certain 
amount of administrative fortitude will not be unbecoming in 
awaiting what time may have in store for us. Sut if wo cannot 
penetrate into the secrets of the future, it is at least possible to 
grapple with the plain evils of the present. Eemove the other 
great burden, the loss by exchange, and the relief obtained in this 
way will alone suffice to restore the Indian budget to a sound con- 
dition. 

This loss by exchange, it need hardly be explained, arises from 
the Indian Government having to make payments in gold in this 
country to the amount of seventeen millions a year, while receiv^^ug 
its revenues in silver, which has undergone a great depreciation with 
respect to gold. And the remedy for this is to be found in the 
^staUishment'oi a gold standai^ for lndia> although to^do so^ would 
not necessarily involve the introduction of a gold currency. In the 
discussion which so far has taken place this proposal^ therjsrgii- 
ment, it may be confidently asserted^, has been all one . Indeed, 
the only reason having even tiie^^appearanee of weight ^hkh-has 
been advanced against the plan is, that it is xipt ^v^hich has 
fallen in value, bat g(fld which the 
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adoption of a gold standard, by ** appreciating ” the rupee, and thus 
enhancing the claims of all creditors, including the Indian 
Government which is the largest creditor of any, would involve a 
breach of contract with all who have to make silver payments, and 
in the case of the Indian taxpayer a virtual increase of taxation. 
To this it seems sufficient to reply that there is no evidence that the 
rupee has yet undergone any depreciation, and that it is reasonable 
to suppose it has not, the mass of the Indian currency being too 
large to have become affected as yet by a fall in the price of the 
comparatively small amount of silver offered for sale in the market, 
and around which the great fluctuations of the last three years have 
taken place ; that the appreciation will therefore take place only 
with respect to gold, and not with respect to commodities ; while on the 
other hand the proposed measure will prevent that depreciation of the 
mpee, which must sooner or later occur if the present relative values 
of gold and silver are maintained. Further, that the disturbance of 
contracts occasioned by a change of standard would bo much less 
than that produced by retaining a silver standard, because the con- 
tracts based on the old relations of the tw’o metals fur exceed in 
amount and importance those which have been made since the fall 
in the gold- value of silver began to sot in. Had the gold standard 
been adopted before that took place, the question of breach of con- 
tract would never have arisen ; and therefore the fact that a 
restoration of the Indian standard would affect the contracts made 
during the past three years is not a sufficient reason for ignoring 
the disturbance of previous contracts between the publio debtors 
and creditors of India, reaching back to the beginning of the 
century. Finally, if it be urged that the change of standard would 
involve a virtual increase of taxation, it may be replied that the 
increase, taking as it would an indirect form, hardly sensible to the 
taxpayer, would bo far less objectionable than an increase made in 
any other way, an increase which will become necessary if the 
depreciation of silver goes on, but from attempting to impose 
which in any direct form Indian financiers may well shrink in 
dismay. The indirect increase ^referred to would be precisely of the 
same kind aaiihat which is believed to bo now taking place in England, 
as, for example, in the payment of income- tax, ^on the' assumption 
that every sovereign is now worth more than it Was two years ago^ ' 

. - It is important to observe tbab a precedent for the proposed 'measure 
is to be^&und in theacti^ofnihe Dutch Government, which has 
lately introduced a gDl&t stiiiidardMkito dts East . >I^ian possessions, 
without, however, superseding tho silver currency in use there, pre- 
vienting thereby both a loss uf 4ts rovenue as well as the^fluctoatiems 
in the exchange which are found at the present time so detrhnental 
and embarrassing to the between England anil India.. ^Tho rxeal 
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obstacle in the way is probably, however, not the force of arguments 
which can be disposed of as soon as stated^ but the danger lest tho 
Indian currency should be made a party question. The doctrine has 
unfortunately been laid down by a leading member of the Opposition, 
and a great authority on such matters, that the countries using gold 
and silver respectively should each rest satisfied with their own 
currencies. Sometimes ono may get the best of the bargain and 
sometimes the other ; but we are to hope that a guiding Providence 
will so provide the supplies of the precious metals now hidden under- 
ground, but hereafter to bo dug out, that in the long run they shall be 
adjusted to the relative needs of the two classes of nations. If not, 
so much the worse for ono or the other — so much tho worse for India 
as things go now. But on no account is a country to change its 
standard from one metal to the other ; while as for a universal bi- 
metallism, which would remove the difficulty for ever for all nations, 
against a proposal to establish this there would be enlisted all the 
prejudice and ignorance of which there is such an ample store at 
command among tho moneyed interests of London. It must be 
admitted, therefore, that the chances do not appear in favour of a 
remedy being promptly applied ; ^ but this is certain, that the depre- 
ciation of silver may reach a point at which oven English party 
considerations will have to give way. India can just get along 
when this loss amounts to four millions a year. But if it should 
reach six or eight millions a year — and there is no reason why it 
should not — then unquestionably something will have to be done. 
Tho advocates for the Jaissez-nller policy may say, perhaps, that it is 
just as likely that the turn of events will be tho other way, and that 
silver may recover itself. We must hope so ; but that is hardly a 
very statesmanlike policy which would leave the financial stability of 
India at the mercy of these chances. In truth, the transactions of 
its Government in that country and England are so intimately con- 
nected that it is essential to their safe conduct that they should be 
based both on the same standard of value. It may be confidently 
predicted that sooner or later this truth will be generally recognised 
and acted on. In the meantime, the longer the delay, the greater 
will be the injury done and the difficulty of repairing it. 

We have so far been dealing with the current revenues and 
expenditure of India; there is next to be considered the effect 
of the loan operations for public works. And here it is not neces- 
sary to reply seriously to those inaccurate alarmists who add the 
sums thus borrowed to the current expenditure, and bring out the 
deficit at so many millions a year. Deal with the accounts 
of any railway company while its works are under construction 

(1) Since Uiis article was written, the Government have announced that they do not 
intend to propose any remedial measure for the present. 
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111 the same way, and it could be shown to be hopelessly insol- 
vent, It is spending so many millions a year and receiving notbing 
in return. The policy of constructing public works is a thing to 
be discussed on its own merits; but in their present relation to 
the finances of India, surely the point to consider is not what is 
the capital expenditure of the particular year in question, but what 
are the rcturiLs, or prospects of returns, coming in as revenue to meet 
the interest payable on the capital sunk. Dealing with the case from 
this point of view, it may bo and has been urged that this revenue 
from Indian public works cannot be expected to cover the interest 
on the capital outlay", and that if the Indian Govern men! goes on 
borrowing, the da}'’ will come at last when it must break down under 
the load of obligations incurred. Here is fair matter for argument, 
on which a few remarks will now be offered. 

It should first be explained that the Indian public works expendi- 
ture is divided into two categories, that on what arc called ' ordinary * 
public works, which is provided for out of the revenues of the year, 
and that on * reproductive * public works, constructed out of borrowed 
money. The first class, again, includes all the building operations 
of the Government for barracks, jails, and so forth, which are only 
public works in the sense of not being private ones, and also all works 
which, although distinctly beneficial to the country, do not afford any 
direct return, such as roads, which arc everywhere free of tolls, and 
bridges; the embankments w'hich confine the groat rivers of the 
Gangetic Delta and elsewhere ; and also a very considerable number of 
irrigation works, which, although they produce some revenue, arc not 
expected to give a full return on their cost. Nowas regards thcfinancial 
effect of these operations we have no need for conjecture. They liavc 
been constructed, as I have said, out of the revenues of the year, and 
for the deficits which have occurred they are equally responsible 
with all other items of expenditure. As may be gathered from the 
figures already given, the net deficit during the twelve years ending 
March, 1879, has been about a million and a half,^ and during this 
period the expenditure on 'ordinary ^ public works has amounted to 
nearly forty-five millions. A very small comparative reduction on 
this great sum would therefore have sufficed to convert this deficit 
into a surplus. That such a reduction was not made must be attributed 
to the conviction impressed on the Government of India of the impor- 
tance of obtaining the results' which this great expenditure — that 
is, the balance of it after the needful requirements for barracks and 
so forth have been provided for— is maiidy destined to bring about. 

Eeturning ^hen to the other great division of public works expendi- 
turO) that from borrowed money, let us see whether there is really 

(l) If we dodttct orke year— 1877 - 8 — during which nearly five and a half millions was , 
spent on femiine relief, the net surplus for the remaming eleven years was two millions. 
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cause for the alarm manifested about it in some quarters. Here, 
as I have said, we have to consider, not what is spent in the year, but 
the interest payable on it, and whether this interest, which from the 
nature of the case is constantly accumulating, is likely to exceed in 
the long run the returns from the works constructed with this 
borrowed capital. The works in question are of two kinds, railways 
and canals, which may bo best dealt with separately. 

With regard to railways, the first thing to notice is that the mis- 
chief, if such is to be the issue, has been done. One hundred and 
twenty millions have been borrowed and sunk already, a much larger 
sum than is likely to be spent in the future within any period that 
may reasonably be brought into the financial horoscope. And the 
case affords a curious illustration of the readiness of people to be 
misled by appearances. So long as the Indian Government was 
borrowing this great sum, not a word was said about the matter, 
simply because it employed the fiction of the guaranteed companies as 
its agency for raising the money. But as soon as the Government, 
instead of borrowing through a company at five per cent., goes into 
the market direct and borrows the money at four per cent., this 
outcry is raised of the danger of incurring such liabilities, and 
plunging into obligations which it will be unable to redeem. Now it 
can be readily understood that when the policy of constructing railways 
in India w'as first entered upon, thirty years ago, the prophets of evil 
might have had a strong case on which to base their gloomy predictions. 
The sum to be laid out w’as an enormous one relatively to the revenues 
of the time, while the result was necessarily shrouded in uncertainty. 
The construction of railways at all in a tropical climate was an experi- 
ment ; works of enormous magnitude had to be carried out in a 
country affording no experience for such undertakings; the forces of 
nature, exerted on a scale unknown to moderate climates, had to be 
encountered ; while it could not be told how far the people of India, 
with their prejudices and conservative disposition, would adapt them- 
selves to this new way of travelling. Then, indeed, it might have 
appeared safe to predict financial disaster from so bold a venture ; 
it would have been impossible to prove that this great expenditure — 
more than twice the then existing public debt of India — ^that this 
step in the dark would not lead to financial ruin. But now, w^hen 
the great experiment has been brought to a successful conclusion, and 
the foundation laid of a sound and prosperous railway system, this 
cry is raised that railway construction is imperilling the Indian 
finances, simply because the disguise is thrown off in the mode of 
financing the operation, and it is seen to be the State, and not any 
private association, which is raising the capital. But how far do the 
results justify this alarm P In the yeaf 1877-8, the last for which the 
complete accounts have been reported, the net ch^ge fo^ the interest 
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on guaranteed railway capital was less than five and a half millions, 
while the net revenue derived from them exceeded six millions. But 
this way of putting tho case is very unfavourable, because the account’ 
includes a number of lines some of which have barely got into run- 
ning order, while others are not yet complete. Nothing reasonable 
could be inferred about the Scinde and Punjab line, for example, from 
its present traffic returns, so long as its two portions remained uncon- 
nected, with an intervening gap of several hundred miles only just 
finished; on sevenil other lines tho traffic is quite undeveloped, and 
interest is being paid on capital much of which has not yet had time 
to become productive. A jiister view of tho case will be got by con- 
sidering those linos on which the traffic is fairly established. Now in 
1877 tho East Indian Railway, the most important of all, fifteen hun- 
dred miles long, paid nine per cent, on its capital of thirty millions ; 
the great Indian Peninsula paid six and a half percent, on twenty- 
three millions of capital; the Eastern Bengal paid eight percent. ; the 
Bombay and Baroda nearly five and a half. The only line which can 
be properly pronounced completed, and which did not earn its guaran- 
teed dividend, was the Madras Railway, paying only three and a half 
per cent. ; but it may be truly said that without this railway the cost 
of making it might have been spent, yet not have sufficed to keep the 
people of Southern India alive during the lute famine. 

Next, as regards the lines, mostly of a lighter and cheaper kind, 
which have been constructed directly by tho (xovernment. The 
expenditure on these to the end of 1877 has been about seventeen 
and a half millions, the interest on which may be taken at £800,000. 
The working expenses for that year were about £400,000, and the 
net traffic receipts only £540,000. Here, then, appears a direct loss 
of three-quarters of a million on the operations of the year. But this 
inference would be arrived at by a mere jumble of figures. The State 
railways are a thing of yesterday ; most of them are still under con- 
struction, and not one can bo said to have yet established its traffic 
arrangements. Many of them, too, are still isolated lines, parts of a 
system still incomplete. The only fair way of looking at the matter 
would be to take those railways which are completed and see how thej' 
stand, without loading the calculation with tho expenditure on the 
lines still in course of execution. Not one of the State railways con 
properly be said to come under this condition, — the Rajputana line, 
four hundred miles long, still needing an extension now in progress to 
bo complete, while it is not yet properly equipped with stock. Yet this 
line, which had been finished only two years before the date of the last 
return, was already paying more than four per cent. Judged by 
the history of the early days of the East Indian line, this is not a bad 
beginning. Nor is it as if the proposal were to enlarge the scale of 
operations. The ecKtension of 'the railway system is indeed contem* 
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plated, but at a much slower rate than heretofore. Not many years 
ago, the capital expenditure was going on at the rate of between six 
and seven millions annually; the sum proposed for the present year, 
oven before the lato scare, was a little over two millions. And if WO 
want to consider rightly the present aspect of the Indian railway 
question, let us look at the map of India, and, observing the extent of 
what has been done, the enormous tracts still unprovided with rail- 
ways, and the isolated positions of existing lines, say whether it would 
be reasonable to stop all further development of the railway system. 

One point should here be mentioned. It will, perhaps, be alleged 
that whatever be the prospects of existing lines, they give too favour- 
able a standard by which to estimate the results of the future, for 
that the best ground has now been occupied. This is true on the 
whole ; but it must be remembered, on the other hand, that practice 
has brought experience, and that railways can now be made much 
more cheaply than was found practicable at first ; further, that all 
extensions of existing lines will probably bring as great an indirect 
return by the development of traffic on the latter as a direct return 
on their own working. On the whole, there is no reason to expect a 
worse return for the money laid out in the future than on that ex- 
pended in the past ; while to any one who has seen the effect of rail- 
ways in India already, the enormous traffic which has sprung up where 
none existed before ; the markets they create for produce which, if 
grown at all, used to be valueless ; the stability and certainty they 
give to all the operations of trade, and the powerful aid they afford 
against the ravages of famine — the notion of suspending railway 
progress at the point which it happens to have accidentally attained 
at the present moment seems perfectly monstrous. Yet this is what 
the alarmists propose. That any progress should be permitted at 
all, though at a greatly reduced rate, is a- mere concession on their 
part. They would like all railway making in India to cease. 

The guaranteed system had its faults, but at any rate it involved 
steady progress, and that when once a definite policy had been deter- 
mined upon it should be persisted in. During the crisis of 1869, 
when the Indian finances were embarrassed by the cost of a tre- 
mendous war, to pay for which no ari'angements had been mado 
further than the clumsy device of a discredited open loan, and 
when it might with reason have been feared that the Indian Govern- 
ment was verging upon bankruptcy, nevertheless the progress of 
railway construction was steadily continued, because the money was 
nominally furnished from private funds ; and now when we see how 
the policy of the Government towards its railways is made to depend 
on the varying phases of public opinion, action one year folftwed by 
reaction the next, reflecting the passing feeling of the day ; and when 
we consider the positive waste occasioned by these fluctuations in the 
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scale of operation, and the discredit they attach to a direct execution 
of public works by a Government which is subject to such vacillation 
of purpose, it is impossible not to regret that the guarantee system 
has been abandoned. Without it the existing Indian railways would 
assuredly have never been made. 

The other great class of Indian public works, those of irrigation, 
presents a somewhat different aspect. These works may bo roughly 
divided into three kinds, each financially on a separate footing. 
First, there arc the great tanks in Southern India, with which may 
be included the systems of iri*igation of the deltas on the east coast, 
works of a much more scientific character than the tanks, but 
so far similar that great results have been produced with a 
small expenditure. The return from these undertakings cannot 
be precisely stated, because no separate water-rate is levied from 
them, the increased assessment which the irrigated land affords 
being merged in the general land revenue. But whether the return 
be the higher rates of fifty or sixty per cent, which some would claim 
for them, or tlie more moderate proportions admitted by more sober 
advocates, there is no room for doubt that they have been directly a 
most profitable investment, quite irrespective of the indirect benefit 
conferred in the safeguard they afford against famine, and the general 
prosperity they have brought about in the adjacent districts. Next 
to these in the scale of profit may be placed the great canals of 
Northern India, which, deriving their supplies from the snow-fed 
mountains of the Himalaya, are furnished with a perennial stream 
of water, independent of local draught. Two of these great works, 
the canals from the Jumna, have been highly remunerative, the 
latest returns being thirteen and a half and fourteen per cent, respec- 
tively on their cost. The Ganges Canal, the largest of all, pays four 
cent, in water rent, or six per cent, if we include the increased 
land rent due to the irrigation. It will perhaps be objected that 
these rates, as well as the railway dividends just quoted, are calcu- 
lated on the capital expenditmro only, leaving out of sight tlie accu- 
mulation of charge over revenue during the earlier years, when these 
undertakings were not paying their exj)onsea ; and it is argued by 
some that these arrears ought to be debited to the capital accounts 
with compound interest in order to arrive at the correct return. 
But the charges in question have already been paid for, year by year, 
as they occurred, with the other current expenses of the State, and 
they cannot fairly be counted twice over. We may indeed say, 
if we please, that supposing the money thus spent had been applied 
to the reduction of debt, the finances would have been to that extent 
improved, and we may work out a compound interest sum on these 
data. But under this argument lurks the fallacious assumption that 
if the money in question had not been spent in this way — in main- 
VOL. XXV. N.s. * 3 U 
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taining these works until they became remunerative — it would have 
boon applied to extinguish debt. A very small acquaintance with 
the actual practice of Governments, especially the Indian Govern- 
ment, will suffice to dispel this illusion. That Government, beset 
by the pressure of conflicting claims for money in all branches of 
the administration, is virtually compelled, as the phrase goes, to cut 
its coat according to the cloth. The wants of such a Government are 
illimitable, its means strictly limited ; and in practice these conflict- 
ing* claims have to bo met in the best way they can by a distribution 
among them of the available funds ; and if the money in question 
had not been spent in keeping up these canals at a loss in their 
infancy, it would have gone in some other way — say in education, 
or in building jails, or extending the law courts. The position of 
the Government in this matter is precisely analogous to that of the 
person who borrows money to invest in a joint-stock enterprise, and 
pays the interest of tho loan out of his income until the work returns 
a dividend. When calculating the return for his money ho does not 
add tho accumulated interest to the loan, because he has paid it 
already— not by withdrawing it from some other investment, but by 
retrenching his personal outlay. A case for considering this com- 
pound interest would lie only if tho Government had been borrowing 
money during the years in which these charges occurred. Even in 
tiiat case it could not be affirmed that it had borrowed for this par- 
ticular purpose more than for its needs in any other branch of tho 
administration. In truth this compound interest hypothesis is no 
more tenable as regards these public M^orks than in considering any 
other class of expenditure, when it is at once seen to bo absurd. The 
army, for example, costs four or five millions more than the critics 
think the proper amount ; the actual cost should therefore be debited 
with compound interest on this excess, which, if it had not been 
M^asted ill this way, might have gone to pay off debt. Work out the 
account in this way, and the cost of the army at the present day 
may be made to amount to any sum we please. So a man may 
prove that the horse for which ho gave a hundred pounds has really 
cost him five hundred. All that can be said of these accounts of public 
works, worked out on tho method of compound interest, is that they 
represent an ideal result arrived at from assumptions contradicted 
hy all experience of the facts. Admit this, and the works in ques- 
tion have proved a reasonable success, quite independent of the enor- 
mous indirect benefit they have conferred. 

The third and last class of irrigation works consists of those 
constructed to store up rain water in various parts of the country, 
or to utilise the smaller 'rivers fed also by the periodical rain. 
It must be admitted of these that they are not suck promising 
fields for operation as “ those we hi^ye been, oqnai^eripg. The best 
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sites have been for the most part already taken up, and such 
works are liable to fail just when they are most needed. A direct 
return from these sufficient to cover the charge for interest is 
therefore doubtful, although many persons of high authority and 
sober judgment are of opinion that this will be eventually realised 
on them in the aggregate. But the question is not one that can 
be settled on this consideration alone. There is anotlicr way of 
spending money far less satisfactory than on unremunerative public 
works, and that is on famine relief. The position of the Indian 
Government, it cannot bo too distinctly remembered, is unique 
and exceptional. Not only is it the landlord of the soil, and with 
the strongest interest, therefore, in preventing a failure of the 
crops on which its rent is dependent ; it is also responsible to 
the English nation for keeping the people of India alive in times 
of famine. No expenditure of money or energy will suffice to do 
this without roads and railways, while just in proportion as these 
are available will the task become easier and clicaper. The exten- 
sion of irrigation tends to stave off famine altogether, and even in 
the case of the least serviceable works just referred to, if they fail 
in the worst years, still the}” have contributed to enhance the 
stability of Indian agriculture in good seasons, and by admitting 
of the accumulation of capital among the people to render them 
better able to meet the vicissitudes of bad. It is these considera- 
tions, always present to those who are responsible, although appeal- 
ing at different times with varying degrees of force, which lift the 
question out of one of simple arithmetic or finance. The fact that 
the Ganges Canjxl, for example, has irrigated just one million of 
acres during the past season, producing thereby an enormous 
quantity of food which could not otherwise have been grown, 
appeals to the senses in vay that cannot be gainsaid. It is this 
circumstance that tho policy of public works for India cannot bo 
determined on arithmetical arguments, but is complicated by moral 
and political consideratmns, which is tho cause of all tho contro- 
versy that has gathered round tho question. The decision ultimately 
rests on opinion, and so standing, the weight of authority must 
count for much. And when wo find successive Govemors-General 
and their advisers, from tho time of Lord Dalhousie downwards, 
giving their deliberate adhesion to the policy of pressing forward 
vigorously the extension of public works, notwithstanding the 
financial difficulties and dangers which such a policy involves, we 
may appreciate the force with which the importance of maintaining 
that policy has^’impressed itself on them. It may be added, that with 
the great majority of those who have endeavoured to approach the 
question dispassionately, the same opinion has been arrived at with 
all the force of convictiqn. By all such the checks which this 

3m2 
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policy has from time to time undergone are viewed with regret, 
because they foresee that while a sudden change of this sort is 
necessarily wasteful, it will not bo followed by any permanent 
retrenchment. When the next famine comes the popular cry will 
be all the other way ; the champions of public works at any cost, 
with their extravagant nostrums for setting India to rights by 
unlimited irrigation and navigation, will then have their innings, 
and the pendulum will swing with equal violence in the opposite 
direction — a result equally to be regretted by those who desire to 
see the prosecution of Indian public works continued on a consistent, 
steady, and uniform plan. 

The question will, of course, be asked, What rate of expenditure 
fulfils this condition, presenting the just mean between rashness and 
timidity P The notion now in favour would appear to be that, as 
regards works to be undertaken by borrowed capital, the amount 
of the loans should bo limited by what it is found possible to raise 
year by year in India, so that the responsibility incurred will be for 
payment of the interest in silver only, which will, therefore, not be 
liable to enhancement by any further depreciation of that metal. 
But inasmuch as these silver loans, although tendered in India, are 
for the most part furnished from English capital, we may presume 
that the lenders, when tendering, have taken into account the loss 
that will accrue in converting their interest from rupees into sterling, 
so that the depreciation of silver has already been discounted in the 
rate at which the loan will be tendered for. All that appears to bo 
secured by the assumed precaution, is prevention from the loss that 
might arise from any further depreciation of silver. On the other 
hand, in the event of a recovery of the value of silver, the advantage 
will have been surrendered ; the loan will have been contracted for 
on permanently higher terms than might have been obtained in 
England. This mode of regulating operations does not, therefore, 
appear to offer any prominent advantages, while it involves the 
liability to constant changes in the rate of outlay, than which nothing 
is less conducive to real economy. Further, it cannot be too 
distinctly understood that, as a means of bringing about an 
equilibrium between the revenue and expenditure of the year, a 
sudden reduction in the amount of capital outlay has an effect 
quite disproportioned to the disturbance it produces by chock- 
ing progress, because the resulting saving is only in the way 
of interest. Say that the sum to be borrowed for railways and 
canals is suddenly cut down, as is now proposed, from four and a 
half to two and a half millions, the immediate saving is about forty 
thousand pounds in the year, a sum which it may be confidently 
asserted will be wasted in the process, in keeping up a superfluous 
staff, or for compensation on reducing it. The true criterion would 
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rather appear to be that the amount of such loans should be regulated, 
not by the capacity of tho Indian money market to furnish loans,, 
but by the effect of the accumulation of interest on the revenues of 
the year. If the increase of this interest takes place faster than the 
increase of revenue, money is being borrowed too fast. Up to this 
time, when tlie debt for public works, including guaranteed railways, 
has reached a hundred and twenty-four millions, it cannot bo said 
that this has taken place ; even in the present undeveloped state 
of the works, revciiiio is overtaking interest. Nor would any 
reasonable person propose to continue tho same rate of expen- 
diture in the future as in the past. The ratio of increase of the 
debt, and therefore of tho interest payable thereon, to the whole 
amount, will consequently be continually decreasing. 11 ut, further, 
it would seem to be a reasonable precaution to provide that, simulta- 
neously with tho construction of fresh works, tho original cost of the 
earlier ones should be gradually paid off, so that eventually tho 
capital debt for public works instead of increasing should bo kept at 
a constant figure. This might be accom2)li8hed by charging to tho 
public works capKal account a higher rule of interest than is actually 
paid on its capital debt, and making over the difference to a trust to 
be invested in the purchase of that debt. There is, of course, no 
virtue in a sinking fund which this plan would create, so far that 
debt is not paid off sooner by its agency than it might be without it, 
and the plan is of course oi)on to tho criticism which may bo 
employed on the paying off debt with one hand while creating fresh 
debt with tho other. Ilut it has this merit in the present case, that, 
besides introducing fixity into the operations concerned, it would in- 
crease the share of the burden placed on the present time to the relief 
of the future. The revenues of the year would bo charged not inorely 
with the interest of the capital outlay, but with a part of the capital 
itself, and in this way warning will be sooner given if the increase 
of that capital is tending to create a liability beyond the capacity of 
the revenue to bear. 

The case of tho public works has been treated at length, because 
a clear understanding on this point is essential to a correct apprecia- 
tion of the real state of the Indian finances, and because it is the policy 
of public works which is in most danger of ill-considered action from 
any sudden changes of measure. I have endeavoured to show that while 
it is not tho capital outlay on public works which is the cause of 
embarrassment, so also a sudden reduction of the scale of that expendi- 
ture will not give any sensible relief. Reverting now to the general 
question, thexonclusion may be submitted that, on the whole, there 
is no just cause for tho present attitude of despondency in regard 
to the finances of India. The increase to the public debt of late 
years has been inconsiderable, if we exclude the capital borrowed 
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for pubKc works, and that gives reasonable promise of making 
a return sufficient to cover the obligation incurred for it. The 
finances are affected for the moment by a combination of accidents — 
embarrassing, because happening simultaneously — the war expen- 
diture, the depreciation of silver, the loss of capital among the people 
of India from recent famine, and the general depression of trade, 
which affects India as well as every other country. If all these 
are to cbntinuo to operate for an indefinite time, then, indeed, we 
might be tempted to despair, and say that the burden of governing 
the country was too great to be sustained. But it is not the part of 
reasonable men to assume that everything will turn out for the 
worst — that nature will bo exceptionally hostile throughout the last 
quarter of this century, that India will continue to be desolated by 
famine, that trade will always be bad, that the courage and ability 
necessary to deal with the currency will be wanting. And it seems 
as fair to believe that this is but one of the passing phases of 
financial difficulty which have so often occurred in the history of 
British India, and which have been always successfully encountered, 
as to assume that a general bankruptcy is for the first and last time 
impending. 

But when all this is said, there still remains to admit the fact 
that the financial status of India is based on a foundation in one 
respect insecure. In countries such as England and France, although 
there will be usually a close coincidence between revenue and ex- 
penditure, this is merely, because the strength of the country has 
not been put forth ; there is a latent power of taxation wliich could ' 
be called into action if needed. In India this resource is wanting ; 
by general agreement the limit of taxation has been nearly reached 
for the j)resent. Further, the Indian revenue of late years has 
shown no signs of expansion. This is not the case, indeed, if we 
extend the cycle of observation. The growth of revenue during the 
past quarter of a century has been very great, and its present sta- 
tionary condition is sufficiently accounted for by the recent famine 
and the universal depression of trade. But the effect of famines, 
although terrible, is only temporary. The development of Indian 
railways now places India for the first time in a position to take 
advantage of a revival of trade, and I firmly believe *that country 
will ere long be seen to make an advance in material prosperity far 
transcending any movement of the kind which it has ever accom- 
plished in the past. In 1859 things looked far blacker than they 
do now. Trade was paralysed by the great convulsion the country 
had just undergone, and th^ finances were staggering under the 
deadweight of a deficit of forty millions which that convulsion had 
produced. Two years later a great famine overspi^^ad the finest 
regions of the land. Yet from that time dates. the sudden rise of 
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that wave of prosperity, indicated by increasing trade and expanding 
revenue, which has only lately spent itself. The conditions of the 
present day are still more favourable to such a sudden advance^ 
which, when it begins, will assuredly be exhibited on a far larger 
scale. 

Still in the meantime the deficit has to be got rid of, and since this 
cannot be done by extra taxation, even if such were justifiable, we 
must look to removing it by a reduction of expenditure. •Ilenoe it 
may be quite possible to assent to the proposition that the most 
vigorous economy should be exercised, not because it will involve 
the bankruptcy of India to abstain from doing so, but because it is 
the right thing to do. It is a condition of Indian administration 
that the natural tendency towards the growth of expenditure in all 
branches of the service should be subject to a restraint much less 
feeble in action than is at work under oven a parliamentary govern- 
ment. The advocates for efficient, that is expensive, administration 
are many and strong-voiced ; those responsible for economy are few. 
The constant change of rulers tends in the same direction ; while — and 
this is a very important factor in the case — the rate of expenditure 
in India is often, at the mercy of those who are no way responsible 
for its good government. A decision of the War Office or a resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons may have the eficct of saddling India 
with a charge from which relief can be got only when public atten- 
tion is specially aroused. So that these financial scares, although 
a crude and often extravagant way of bringing about economy, have 
their use. Just as an outbreak of fever sets us to look after our 
drainage, so it is at such a time as the present that the radical 
changes of system can be effected by which alone real economies are 
IDOSsible, because public opinion then comes to the reformer’s aid. 
And I will submit, in conclusion, a few suggestions on this head, 
premising that this is not the place to deal with those economies in 
details in which so much financial virtue is to be found. ^ 

A word should first be said about the home charges, which 
some people seem to think are specially susceptible of reduction. 
The bulk of these is for the interest on the debt, which cannot bo 
touched. Nor can the dividends on railway capital be reduced till 
the different contracts fall in. And when people speak of these 
home charges as if they were a grievous drain on India, it may be 
remember^ that India has received in return for a large part of it 
the outlay of an enormous amount of English capital, which has 
gone to raise wages and to create new trades and industries unt^nown 
there befo^, and has had an extraordinarily beneficial effect on the 

(l}.Theco8t of sUiiioii^ fmd pnalixigtfor example, has increased during the last 
twelve years from shout £26Q,000 to more than half a million. Frintmg in. India le 
ludicrously ov^one. 
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condition of the people. For every other poor country it is con- 
sidered a great advantage to obtain the aid of English capital, nor 
is India any exception to the rule. And as regards the whole of 
this “ tribute/’ it may certainly be affirmed that if India could have 
obtained the advantages of peace and a settled government, and a 
system of railways and canals, without paying for them, it would be 
still better off than it is ; whether, notwithstanding what it has to 
pay, it ha# lost or gained by the bargain, each man must judge for 
himself. But one may fairly protest against tho assumption often 
made, that there is some particular tribute which would bo equitable ; 
as, for example, that the seventeen millions should be cut down by 
two or three. Tho home charges on which reductions are possible, 
apart from minor items which cannot be touched on here, arise out 
of the organization of the Indian army and the Indian services, and 
it is only through a change in these that reduction can be looked for. 
The payment in England merely represents the result of the policy 
in force for conducting the government of India. 

Turning now to the expenditure in that country. And first, as 
regards public works. We have hitherto been considering those 
which involve a charge for interest. But what are called ''ordinary” 
works are paid for out of the revenues of the year ; and if they can 
be reduced immediate relief will follow. They have been largely 
cut down already. Ten years ago the charge was more than six 
millions ; it is less than five millions now. Five millions seems a 
large sum, but it comprises a great variety of items, and when these 
are examined it will bo found that, after providing for services abso- 
lutely necessary, the maintenance of tho roads, embankments, and 
tanks, the public buildings, civil and military, all over that great 
country, the balance left available on Avhich alone any sensible reduc- 
tion can be effected is not large. Still, a reduction of this balance 
will give immediate relief, and this can and will no doubt be carried 
out. 

The cost of education has doubled during the last twelve years, 
and now figures in the estimates for a million. Placed as the Indian 
Government is now, a grant so large certainly savours of luxury. 
Immediate reduction is here impossible ; the figures represent 
obligations already incurred ; but it is quite within the power of the 
State to reduce the expenditure largely in the future, and in the 
opinion of many this might be done without at all impairing the 
quality of tho education imparted, which would be more valuj^ also 
if more was paid for it. If in this, as in all other branches of 
expenditure, we could only get back to the scale of ten years ago, the 
financial difficulty would disappear. 

The maintenance of the separate Presidencies of Madras and Bom- 
bay, with all the apparatus of councils and commanders-in-chief 
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and the attached establishments, appears defensible only on the 
ground that the arrangement exists and would take trouble to alter. 
It came about by accident in the first instance, and sooner or later 
will beyond doubt be replaced by a system more economical and 
convenient. The present distribution of the Indian forces in three 
armies, by which troops stationed in provinces under the orders of 
the supreme Government belong to what is called the Madras 
establishment, is clumsy to the last degree and needlessly expensive. 
If it be said that this separation has the merit of preventing over- 
centralisation of the native troops, it may be replied that the same 
end may bo otherwise accomplished at far loss cost and friction, and 
that decentralisation is not carried nearly far enough, and cannot bo 
so long as these obsolete Presidency distinctions are maintained. 

But the saving to be got by a recasting of the form of Indian 
administration, although considerable, will not go far to getting rid of 
a large deficit, and the force of the financial disturbance must bo 
very great to overcome the inertia of prejudice and long association 
which w'ill be opposed to the change. To effect large reductions a 
large expenditure must be dealt with. The army estimates havo 
increased during the last ten years — 1809 to 1878 — by about half a 
million, mainly in non-effective services, for higher pensions, and more 
officers in the superior grades, the effective establishment being sub- 
stantially the same. Now no one who has any practical acquaintance 
with the circumstances will venture to look forward to any consider- 
able reduction of numbers. For the work it has to do and the extent 
of country it has to occupy, the Indian army is extremely small. Any 
possible saving can bo looked for only by an improved organization. 
As regards the native army, the reduction of European officers has 
probably been carried to the lowest point practicable ; but the organi- 
zation of those officers is very expensive. There is not, as in all other 
armies, a fixed proportion of officers in each grade, arranged with 
reference to the duties to be performed ; promotion is by length of 
service, and the result being that in all branches there arc men 
much too old for their position, field officers doing subalterns' work 
but receiving field officers' pay. The disproportion between the 
numbers of the senior and junior ranks is enormous. Superannuation 
is not enforced, and the rules do not favour voluntary retirements. 
While the rates of pension are small, to every officer is held out the 
inducement to hold on, by the certainty of succeeding, after a fixed 
term of years, to the valuable colonel's allowance," which in the 
British service is only given as a special reward. Hence the in- 
crease to the non-effective charges, which will continue rather than 
diminish. As regards the officers now in the service these favourable 
terms must be maintained ; but one way of obtaining partial relief is 
available. In every other army, when an officer retires on a pen* 
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sion, promotions are made in. his room, so that the effective charge 
remains the same, and there is also a pension in addition; but 
in the Indian staff corps promotion does not follow a vacancy. A 
colonel retires and a lieutenant succeeds him. The difference in 
their rates of pay would, therefore, cover the pension of the former, 
and leave a saving. In this way it might be possible to reduce the 
military charges appreciably, with a positive increase of efficiency, 
by raising the pension rates, and thus inducing officers to retire 
without waiting for the coloneFs allowance. Of course this is a 
saving only in the sense of substituting for an extravagant arrange- 
ment one that is less so, just as a man who has to keep up more 
servants than he can afford, by putting them on board wages saves the 
cost of an extravagant servants’ hall. But the evils of the present 
system may be avoided for the future by regimenting the officers 
with the native troops, and combining with the introduction of more 
judicious pension rules a system of compulsory retirement, so as to pre- 
vent the accumulation of an excessive number of highly paid seniors. 

Another way of saving is to be found in a reorganization of the 
British forces. India has been sacrificed to the supposed exigencies of 
England and to the desire to obtain a symmetrical organization. The 
principle laid down being that there should be an equal number of bat- 
talions serving abroad and at home, India has had to take the required 
number of men in the form of an excessive number of weak bat- 
talions. The result is that when the Indian army takes the field 
these battalions at the very outset of the campaign give each a mere 
handful of men, yet each unit is loaded with the charge for a coloner 
and full depot at home, and all the appurtenances sufficient for a 
much stronger body. Weak cadres may be very well when the 
means exist for filling them up on an emergency, but from the nature 
of the case these are wanting in India, and for the needs of that 
country the existing force should take tho form of a much smaller 
number of stronger battalions, such as used to be serving there in 
the old days of tho Company. The present time is very suitable for 
pressing this change, because it is now plain that this equal distri- 
bution of battalions between home and foreign stations leaves 
England insufficiently provided to meet any sudden demand, and that 
a larger number of battalions are wanted for the home reserve. 
Further, the proposed doubling up of the existing regiments of the 
line would admit of one of the battalions in India being permanently 
- stationed there, and thus, save India from the great expense thrown 
on it by the short service system. This Is quite compatible with 
maintaining the imperial character of the army ; the offieers would 
pdss to and fro ; the non-commissioned officers would be changed; Init 
the men would spend their twelve years^ imJndjii^ the id^ being 
abandoned of looking for home reseryes from this hroope, serving there. 
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Further, the new system of promotion and retirement should eventu- 
ally render it unnecessary to saddle the battalions in India with the 
dead weight of colonels or with more than a very small cost for 
depots, which confer no strength on India, and have been multi- 
plied solely in English interests. Analogous arrangements are 
needed for the artillery and cavaliy. 

These changes would probably meet with great opposition, and 
would need great energy and persistence to carry through ; but it is 
only in some such way that a sensible reduction of Indian army 
expenditure can be looked for. 

I have elsewhere ventured to express my opinion that the European 
agency in India is overdone, and that it would bo equally for the 
interests of the members of the service themselves and of the 
finances that it should be largely reduced. But the financial saving 
from this can only be prospective. Reductions involve large outlay 
for compensation ; what this change will effect is to stave off the 
impending increase for home and other charges which will other- 
wise certainly accrue. One more suggestion w'ill here be offered 
which may be of practical value. Hitherto reductions in India " 
have usually taken the form of dismissing office establishments and 
the subordinate officials who cannot make themselves heard ; the 
English officials appointed from home servo under the prescriptive 
understanding that they shall not be got rid of without their own 
consent. It was under this understanding that after the army 
reductions of 1 8G1 several hundred officers were retained on full 
pay for whom no employment could be found. And the difference 
between Indian pay and Indian pensions is so great that there is 
always a difficulty in getting men to retire of their own accord. I 
believe it would be found of great practical use, as making the ser- 
vice more elastic, if the emoluments of Indian service were more 
evenly distributed between the times of employment and retirement. 
In this view I would propose that a large percentage of every man's 
salary should take the form of deferred pay, to be credited with com- 
pound interest — principal and interest being payable only on retire- 
ment or death. A reduction of this sort is made from the Civil Service 
— although the repayment is made in a clumsy, inequitable way, 
and it is practically only in this branch of the service that retirements 
ever take place without special inducements being offered. I believe 
that to enforce frugality in this way among the European services 
would be most acceptable to those concerned ; while only in some 
such way will it be possible, not to reduce the home charges, but to 
prevent that serious increase of them for pensions in the future 
which otherwise must inevitably arise, to add to the already exist- 
ing difficulties of ifodian finance. 

, George Ohesney. 
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The historiographer upon whom the mantle of Mr. Theodore Martin 
may some day fall will not fail to point the moral of Mr. Dillwyn’s 
motion. In keeping -with some examples to he found in the work of 
his accomplished predecessor, he will describe the attempts which 
W'ere then made by an obscure faction to inflame the public mind 
respecting alleged abuses of the royal prerogative, and he will add 
with faltering pen that party spirit, then deplorably rampant, did not 
hesitate to assail the Queen. He will tell how calumny flourished, 
and constitutional sciolists had it all their own way till they ven- 
tured to repeat their idle stories and air their shallow sophistries in 
the House of Commons, when they experienced an ignominious 
collapse. Mr. Dillwyn and Mr. Courtney arc not likely to figure to 
advantage in that recital. It will probably be said that they were 
afraid of their own shadows, and turned round in the hope of 
escaping them. ilr. Fawcett will be cited as proof that oven the 
Radicals were ashamed of their friends, while Mr. Gladstone may 
possibly be arrayed in some grotesque airs of repentance. The Con- 
stitution may by that time have reached so remote a point in its 
inverse development as to admit of its being shown that, next to Lord 
Beaconsfield, Lord Robert IMontagu was its wisest seer. But the 
honours of the day will bo reserved for Sir Stafford Northcote, who" 
will shine forth as Ithuricl, or the champion saint of England, or 
some other mythical worthy renowned for detecting impostures or 
slaying dragons. So much may be anticipated ; but as for the 
accompaniments of the picture, the quiet scorn, the composed and 
superior wisdom, the disdainful pity, these must be left to the appre- 
ciation of the future. 

As an excuse proffered, let us hope, half a century beforehand, it 
must be admitted that the events of the evening would easily lend 
themselves to satirical description. There was something pathetic in 
Mr. Dillwyn’s sudden change of front as soon as he found that his 
motion was supposed to reflect upon the Queen. Mr. Courtney played 
the part of Dunning, and it will be in pleasant harmony with his- 
torical precedent if he and Mr. Dillwyn are raised to the peerage a 
couple of years hence. The House not being in Committee, the 
Speaker could not follow the example of Sir Fletcher Norton by 
making a fiery speech against the Grown. The exposure of the inno- 
cent little plot which had been, contrived for burking the debate 
revealed a unanimous desire to escape the necessity of any distinct 
avowal of opinion on an unpleasant topic. Mr. Fawcett^s amendment 
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exactly hit the mark, for, though there were ample grounds for 
suspicion, there was no proof, the documents being in the hands of 
defendant’s counsel ; but even that was dropped, perhaps because it 
would have compelled plain speaking. No great debate can be carried 
on unless the leading men of both parties are willing to take part in 
it, and it was utterly unreasonable to expect them to do so on such an 
occasion, except for the defence. Tho obvious unwillingness of the 
IIousc to discuss the subject was itself a phenomenon of rare political 
significance. But there was a sufliciciit reason for their reluctance, 
and one eminently deserving of respect, as all sufficient reasons arc. 
No change of words could jjurge tho motion of its primal taint, and 
we may be quite sure that the personal acts of the sovereign will 
never be discussed in the House of Commons till we arc on the evo of 
grave events. 

Tho Chancellor of the Exchequer said of Mr. Dillwyn’s motion, 
that it was of the most vague and uncertain character, and, like a 
very Proteus, changed its form at every attempt to grapple with it.” 
The motion then before the House of course had not changed at all, 
but, taken in connection with the motion which it superseded, and 
with the speeches made in its support, there might appear to be some 
ground for tho charge. But if a motion made in honest terms by 
able men can bo in the least open to such observations, the fault 
must be found in the subject dealt with, and this, perhaps, may bear 
a little unravelling. 

In the first place, whatever meaning Mr. Dillwyn may have in- 
tended to convey by the terms of his original motion, it is necessary 
frankly to admit that the acts shadowed forth in it, and assumed to 
have been done, were personal acts of the Queen. They were the 
sending, on several occasions, by the Queen in her own name, of 
letters and telegrams to eminent persons who were tlien employed 
abroad in the service of the Crown. For aught that appeared, these 
letters were written by the Queen on her personal authority, without 
the advice and even without the knowledge of her Ministers. To 
have made such an assumption might have justified Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s taunt about ‘'an insinuation of malice,” and a disposi- 
tion “to put tho worst construction” upon acts capable of being 
explained in an innocent sense, if the replies given by Ministers when 
questioned on the subject in the House of Commons had not shown 
that the assumption was in several cases correct. I waive for the 
moment all question as ,to the contents and purport of these com- 
munications. The important point is that they should have been 
sent at all. When sovereigns send messages to public servants, it is 
to be presumed that something of consequence will be said, and when 
they are sent at critical junctures, just, perhaps, when the person to 
whom they are addressed is hesiteting between the letter of his 
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instructions and his own inclination to go further, a word from the 
sovereign may have results of incalculable importance. Such acts 
may be all that Mr. Dillwyn suggested. They may amount to 

direct interference ** in the policy of the country, in which case 
they would deserve to be censured as unconstitutional, were it pos- 
sible to censure them. In any case they have the appearance of 
unconstitutionality, and may easily become the vehicle of unconsti- 
tutional procedure. They are irregular, and therefore wrong ; and 
it was certainly an inference capable of being drawn from the terms 
of Mr. Dillwyn^s original motion that he wished the House to affirm 
this conclusion. 

But here arises a difficulty which Mr. Courtney duly emphasises. 
It is unconstitutional for the Queen to interfere in matters of policy 
without the advice or even the knowledge of her Ministers, but it is 
also unconstitutional to pass any censure upon the Queen. The one 
is as bad as the other. There is the famous maxim, “ The king can 
do no wrong.'' As words are usually understood, this is of course a 
fiction, but it is turned from a fiction into a fact by being made a 
rule of constitutional procedure. It is the rule our forefathers have 
laid down, and the moment we abandon it, constitutional monarchy is 
at an end with us. A sovereign always liable to be censured by his 
subjects could not long reign with dignity ; that is, he could not 
reign at all. As Mr. Courtney observed, ‘^a vote of censure on the 
Crown is an absurdity, because such a vote W’ould contradict the 
principle that the Crown is above responsibility." Absurd it is, 
but it is an artificial absurdity. It is absurd because we have agreed 
to establish a principle with which it is incompatible, and it is 
necessary to adhere to this view so long as we wish to reconcile 
royalty, and especially hereditary royalty, with popular government. 
In framing his original motion, Mr. Dillwyn went straight to the 
mark, and deserves praise for his courage. A little more of that 
quality would not injure the character of the House of Commons. 
But on further reflection, aided, perhaps, by the comments of those 
who could judge of his intentions only by the apparent tenor of his 
words, he found that he had sent his arrows too far, and thought it 
well to make it cleai*er that he wished to fly them at the good old 
constitutional butt. Thus altered, the motion became in form as well 
as in intention one of censure upon Ministers, and as they could 
only be censured for acts proved to have been their own, the fire of 
censure ran along the file of delinquencies which the Opposition 
have been censuring and a victorious majority condoning for the 
last four years. Thus the formal object of the debate strayed leagues 
away from the mark really aime^at. To make confusion worse con- 
founded, the speeches of the mover and seconder, while avowedly 
aimed at the new mark, really kept true to the old one. .' So there 
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were two issues ; the formal was not the real issue^ and the real issue 
could not be avowed because of constitutional impossibilities ; though^ 
as these impossibilities are only matters of convention^ when Mr. 
Courtney pitched nature out of the door, she managed to steal back 
again into his speech. Throughout the debate everybody under- 
stood everybody, but in the contention between fact and fiction^ 
between art and nature, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was able to 
say that he found the issue incomprehensible, and could not be 
expected to grapple with Proteus. 

Mr. Dillwyn’s original motion was, as I have said, provoked by 
certain acts which appeared to have been done by the Queen herself, 
without the advice, and even without the knowledge of her Ministers ; 
and the motion in its revised form, though Mr. Courtney held it to 
mean precisely what it did before revision, was substantially a motion 
of censure on her Ministers. Surely, it may be said, there is a lack 
of logic and justice in the transition from the subject-matter of the 
indictment to the persons actually indicted. With what show of 
justice can Ministers be blamed for advising, for example, the writing 
of a letter to Lady Frerc, when as a matter-of-fact they did not 
advise it, and knew nothing of it. Surely hero is an instance in 
which, if the thing itself was wrong, the Queen herself did the wrong, 
and her Ministers are blameless. Surely here is a case for which 
the Constitution has failed to provide, and in respect of which the 
nation may be seriously injured without being able to apply a 
remedy. But the apparent anomaly vanishes when we take into 
account the real dimensions of Ministerial responsibility, and re- 
member that if it has its duties it has also corresponding rights. 
The doctrine that the Queen can do no wrong, and the explanatory 
assumption that she can do nothing without the advice of Ministers, 
would bo absurd if they were not supplemented by this other maxim, 
that it is both the right and the duty of Ministers to disallow any- 
thing which may have been done without their knowledge, and to 
take good care that nothing of the kind shall be done again. It does 
not fall within their duty to lay any prohibition upon the sovereign, 
but they are masters of themselves, and if their advice on matters of 
constitutional discipline is not listened to, they can resign. If they 
hesitate to take this step ; if they prefer to connive at irregularities, 
and to tolerate, condone, and perhaps encourage repeated aggressions 
on their sphere of duty, they may win the short-sighted favour of 
the Crown, but they will really betray both the Crown and the 
country. 

This is thi^principle which reconciles the first of Mr. Dillwyn's 
motions with the second, and make# their meaning identical. This 
is the principle which supplies the constitutional neacm between com- 
plaints founded upon the p^sdnal acts of the sovereign, and a motion 
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of censure upon her Ministers. Mr. Courtney illustrated the prin- 
ciple with reference to a most important point in constitutional prac- 
tice, namely, the character to be ascribed to the political acts of the 
sovereign during a Ministerial interregnum. When a ‘‘Ministerial 
crisis" is decently managed, there is no interregnum, the retiring 
Ministers holding office down to the moment when their successors 
are appointed, in which case the staff of responsibility is handed on 
from one set to the other. But when the sovereign peremptorily 
dismisses his Ministers, as William IV. did, there will be an interval 
during which the Crown may appear to be served by no responsible 
Minister, and to be acting for itself. In the instance just mentioned 
the interregnum was of no long duration, for though Sir Robert 
Peel, the destined premier, was on his travels, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who was at once called, took the whole burden of the State upon 
his shoulders. So that even then there was a Minister who could 
be sent to the Tower if necessary. But, to make assurance doubly 
sure, as Mr. Courtney has pointed out, when Sir Robert Peel took 
office, he “ accepted the responsibility of everything that had been 
done in the interval between his accession to office and the dismissal 
of Lord Melbourne," thereby proving that not even in the most 
extreme case which can be imagined, and therefore under no eir- 
cumstanccs, “is it possible for the Crown to commit an act which 
can be the subject of censure or blame." This is not merely reason- 
able doctrine, it is necessary doctrine, and it is easily applied. An 
incoming premier, in order to justify his own acceptance of office, 
must acquaint himself with the circumstances in which the offer is 
made, including all that has been done since the office became vacant, 
and his acceptance of office thus becomes a guarantee to the nation, 
that to the best of his judgment and coi\scienco everything has been 
rightly done. But Ministerial responsibility not only covers the 
whole chronological series of the acts of the Crown ; it equally covers 
the whole of its contemporary acts. No group can escape cognisance 
by being marked “private." Private relations do not need to 
be defined, but there can be no private relations between the Crown 
and one of its servants with respect to the public duties which he is 
employed in discharging. All the business transacted with such an 
official, every communication made to him respecting the service in 
which he is employed, is a public matter, and should be done not 
merely through, but by, the responsible Ministers of the Crown. It 
ought to be none of our concern to see that this rule is observed. 
Our concern on that head can only be justified when it cannot be 
repressed, when it is involuntarily aroused by notorious and palpable 
indications of neglect. Then fre may be forced to speak, but if 
there should prove to have been any real ground for our interference, 
it can only be because Ministers have failed in their duty. 
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Tho Chancellor of the Exchequer informs us that by the British 
constitution the sovereign is not “ a mere dummy.” That is quite 
true ; but tho word is used invidiously, and is mere caricature. It 
is not proper to describe by such a word the faithful discharge of 
any set of duties, even of the humblest kind, to say nothing of 
those which are most exalted. It is one of the highest offices of 
reason in every man to ascertain the laws which ought to control his 
action in the position in which he is placed, and to yield to them a 
prompt and cheerful obedience. It is not an all-devouring and 
aggressive activity that men praise most, or that is held to show 
wisdom. The sovereign of these realms fills a wonderfully august 
position ; but for manifold reasons, absolutely peremptory in their 
character, and obvious to any one who chooses to reflect, it has been 
found necessary to restrain his personal will from entering into the 
sphere of government. Putting aside the language of fiction, his 
servants arc chosen for him, and as it is they alone whom the nation 
can reach if things go wrong, it is they alone who can do anything. 
Of what passes between the sovereign and his Ministers wo are 
not supposed to hear a word, nor is it necessary that we should ; the 
responsibility of the latter covers the whole ground, and it rests with 
them to make their position tolerable. 

If there were any act of a constructively public character which 
the sovereign might do without having recourse to her Ministers, or 
which her ministers, out of consideration for the sovereign, might 
permit themselves to tolerate, it would surely be tho writing of such 
a letter as the Queen wrote to Lady Ercre. But this very instance 
proves the salutary nature of the rule which it infringed. Tho 
letter was written to a lady ; but the lady was the wife of the 
High Commissioner set over the South African colonics, and at that 
moment in tho thick of the Zulu war. He had entered upon that 
war without instructions. Without any authorisation he had made 
demands upon Cetywayo w’hich were meant to be rejected, and the 
rejection of which supplied the excuse wanted for beginning the 
war. He began the war with inadequate forces, tho result being a 
series of disgraceful and bloody disasters. The nation was filled 
with distress at the slaughter of so many brave men ; but it felt still 
more keenly the outrage offered to the public conscience by tho 
cynical immorality of Sir Bartle Frere’s proceedings. Tho Govern- 
ment bent before the storm. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach wrote a severe 
censure, disallowed the demands made upon Cetywayo, and put an 
end to the scheme for annexing Zululand. At that moment the 
Queen's letter was sent to Lady Frere, sympathising with her 
“ noble- minded husband ” in his difficulties. What else the letter 
contained we do not know ; but it at once went forth as news that 
the Queen had taken sides with Sir Bartle Frere in his quarrel with 
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the Govemmenty and that, though Sir Michael Hicks-Beaoh cen- 
sured, her Majesty approved. The colonists took the hint at once, 
and in crowded meetings everywhere declared for the Queen and 
Sir Bartle Frere, and denounced the policy of the Government. The 
effect of the Queen’s communication upon Sir Bartle Frere himself 
can only be inferred from the common principles of human nature. 
He cannot be incorrigibly insubordinate ; but he has enormous power 
in his hands, and what he determines to do will probably be done. 
He knows he has his sovereign’s sympathies, and may perhaps mis- 
takenly infer that she approves of the very policy which has been 
officially censured. He is a sagacious and bold man. He can 
weigh as well as count his employers, and is probably by this time 
giving effect to the conviction that, with the Queen to back him, he 
need not fear the simulated wrath of the Colonial Office. It is in the 
order of things that we should hear of further reinforcements being 
sent out, and the odds are that Zululand will be annexed in spite of 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach. When the wjir is over, a peerage will reward 
the labours of the noble-minded ” man, and every public servant of 
the Crown will be taught by u brilliant example that obedience to 
the Queen’s Ministers is not always the path which leads to honour 
and fame. 

The irregularities which were the immediate occasion of Mr. 
Dillwyn’s motion, and the undue use which has been made of the 
prerogative by the Ministers of the Crown, have one and the same 
explanation. I am heartily tired of Baron Stockmar’s constitutional 
theories, and of the political speculations of Disraeli the Younger, 
but, at the same time, it is requisite to admit that the recognition of 
facts is not so much a matter of taste as of eyesight. The “ vigorous 
constitutional essay ” which is published in the second volume of the 
Z//h of the Prince Consorty and the ‘‘ Vindication of tho English Con- 
stitution,” from which Mr. Courtney quoted largely in his speech, 
agree in many essential points ; and on the supposition that the 
doctrines they expound have served as the basis of the advice which 
has lately been offered to the Crown, all that has raised our indigna- 
tion and whetted our suspicions during the last five years would be 
explained. Tho dominant idea of the Coburg and Hughenden sages 
is that the Crown should regain the freedom it possessed before the 
Oabiuet was separated from the Privy Council, and the principle of 
Ministerial responsibility assumed its modern form. If the views 
they have advocated were carried out, the Crown would again take 
the initiative in policy and legislation. Its Ministers would be in a 
literal sense its servants, eager to catch its inspirations, and to give 
effect to them in the management of affairs. As regards Parliaiuent, 
the Crown would revive its dormant prerogatives j ” . as rs^ds tho 
nation, it would seek to dazzle the popular inuigiiiatipOi ^ attach 
all classes to its interests by nteudihg its iuflusfUito of ways. 
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By adroitly using opportunities as they arose, and steadfastly holding 
on to a policy of reactionary innovation, the sovereign would soon 
cease to resemble Baron Stockmar^s nodding Mandarin,” or Mr. 
Disraeli’s “ Venetian Doge,” or Sir Stafford Northcoto’s ** mere 
dummy.” The Crown would again become a formidable and inde- 
pendent power, leaning upon the peers as its natural allies, and 
holding the democracy in check. From Mr. Disraeli’s point of view, 
the democracy has always been regarded as manageable. All it wants 
is drugging. Intoxicate it with draughts of imperialism, and it may 
be led anywhere and made to do anything. 

Under any approach to such a system, however slight and tenta- 
tive, the responsibility of Ministers would soon become a mere stage- 
word, to be mouthed when inconvenient inquiries had to be warded 
off, or an opponent silenced. Instead of representing the collective 
decisions of the Cabinet, it would soon come to signify a working 
agreement that what any of them had done all the rest should swear 
to if a joint avowal became necessary. This ox post facto responsi- 
bility, beginning with the gravest, would naturally bo extended to 
the smallest matters. If the sovereign exercised the right of initia- 
tion, the fewer who wore intrusted with the secret the better, the 
rest being told so much as it was safe for them to know. If one of 
these outsiders had to answer a question in the House of Commons 
on the subject of the secret, ho would be likely to say what it after- 
wards might bo necessary to modify or recall. But that would be of 
little consequence. Better to confound a colleague and mislead the 
House than risk a premature revelation. The system of communi- 
cating with distant servants of the Crown by moans of private letters 
easily lends itself to the conveniences of a Cabinet in a state of dis- 
integration. While public dispatches convey one set of instructions, 
a few lines sent, perhaps, from another source may neutralise so 
much of them as is objectionable to the paramount power. Respon- 
sibility, in any effective sense of the word, depends upon collective 
discussion and collective action, a mode of procedure which there are 
many reasons for believing that the present Cabinet has discarded. 
We want responsibility, not merely that we may have a word to 
bandy with, nor even that there may be somebody to be dismissed or 
hanged, but as a practical guarantee to the country that it shall be 
committed to no policy which has not been adopted after full and 
joint deliberation. But even these precautions for securing a 
wise decision will be defeated if the independence of the Cabinet 
is not fortified by the independence of its members, and if all are 
got rid of except those who af e willing to become the Premier’s 
tools. 

The fourth volume of the Lifi of the Prince Comori throws some 
further light on these questions. It is pleasant to come upon the 
earliest iaraoes of Lord Beaoonsfield’s loyal assiduity. Mr. Courtney, 
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quoting from Sir Erskine May, recalled the fact that ** Parliament 
had established for centuries the constitutional doctrine that the King 
should not hear or give credit to reports of its debates/* wbereas 
Lord Barrington was at that moment occupied in taking down notes 
of Mr. Courtney's speech for transmission to Windsor. When Mr. 
Disraeli was leader of the House in 1859, it was he who performed the 
duty of sending to the Queen a nightly report of the debates. A 
short extract or two will show how he discharged it. A night of 
immense power and excitement" — the debate was on the second 
reading of the Tory lieform Bill. Two of the greatest speeches 
ever deliverc*d in Parliament, by Sir Edward Lytton and the Solicitor- 
General” (now Lord Cairns). Deaf, fantastic, modulating his voice 
with difficulty, sometimes painful, at first almost an object of ridicule 
to the superficial, Lytton occasionally reached even the sublime, and 
perfectly enchained his audience. Hia description of the English 
Constitution, his analysis of democracy, as rich and more powerful 
than Burke.” The Queen was informed in the same dispatch that 
Sir Hugh Cairns spoke with a concinnity which none can equal,” 
and, having literally demolished the mover of the amendment, sat 
down amid universal cheers.” Whatever may be thought of the 
propriety of sending these nightly reports to the Queen, it will per- 
haps be considered that this one-sided style of characterisation goes 
a little too far. A night or two later Mr. Disraeli informed her 
Majesty that Lord Palmerston had used language ‘‘infinitely auda- 
cious.” He had talked of stopping the supplies, in order to force 
Ministers to resign or dissolve. It is really beautiful to sec Mr. 
Disraeli acting as the Queen's Own Beporter, and pouring all his 
wealth of rhetoric and pomp of diction at her Majesty's feet. And 
yet how colloquial he contrives to bo withal, how confidential, how 
almost tender ! The most artful flattery must yield in seductiveness 
to such simple and guileless service. 

It is commonly thought that in matters of policy and legislation 
the Crown acts upon the advice of Ministers, and does not pretend to 
the right of dictation and control. Such a doctrine seems to have 
been obsolete at Windsor twenty years ago. It would even appear that 
in the opinion of the Prince the understood relation should be 
inverted, and that instead of the Crown acting on the advice of 
Ministers, it was the business of Ministers to act upon the advice of 
the Crown. Writing to Stockmar at Coburg in 1857, the Prince 
says : “ Our military organizations for averting disasters so great are 
quite inadequate, and we have to bully and extort what is necesi^ry 
from the Ministry bit by bit.” Writing about the same time to the 
present German Emperor, he remarks: ‘*The English pubUc is calm 
and composed, the Ministry too calm for my notions, and therefore 
we are constantly digging our spurs into their sides*” The sole reason 
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for this bullying and extorting and digging in of spurs was that the 
Prince wanted a larger army than the Government considered neces- 
sary, On the question of reducing our armaments at the close of the 
Crimean war, and of not raising them sufficiently a year later, in 
order to bo prepared against an attack from France, the Prince and 
the Cabinet were in constant feud. Lord Clarendon was always his 
sympathising friend. When the Queen wrote a letter to the Cabinet 
to bach the Prince’s admonitions. Lord Clarendon writes that he has 
read it with melancholy satisfaction,” and promises to do everything 
in his power to induce his colleagues to follow the advice therein 
tendered. Of our policy with France the Queen and Prince seem to 
have assumed the entire control, though their slippery friend, the 
Emperor, was always deceiving them. The end of it all was that the 
Emperor believed that the Prince was helping to organize a European 
coalition against him, and that the Prince believed that the Emperor 
was meditating the invasion of England. The Prince carried the day 
in a struggle with Lord Palmerston and Lord John llussell upon the 
Italian question, for the Queen forced them to summon a meeting of 
the whole Cabinet, at that time scattered for the holidays, and the 
rank and file outvoted their chiefs. What Lord Clarendon had been 
in Lord Palmerston’s Government, General Peel was in Lord Derby’s, 
“lie is a pearl in the Ministry,” writes the Prince to Stockmar; 
“for he is fearless, and holds the service of the Crown to be his first 
duty.” By the bringing out of particular episodes, a partial impres- 
sion may be conveyed, but the fact seems to be that the Prince’s life 
W’as one of incessant warfare wdth the advisers of the Crown, and that 
the proceedings in Parliament often filled him with despair. “ Par- 
liament is prorogued at last ! ” he exclaims in one of his letters. 
“My blessing go with it!” The Queen once wrote to Lord 
Palmerston telling him what she would have said on a particular 
occasion if she had been in tho IIouso of Commons. Lord Palmerston, 
who had grown hardy in the strife, presented his humble duty to her 
Majesty, and begged to express his sense of the enormous disad- 
vantage he would have had to encounter if her Majesty had figured 
in the ranks of the Opposition. But Lord Palmerston was a states- 
man of the old school ; he had many defects^ but at least he was 
unfitted to yield readily to the new influences which were then at 
work, and his sense of what was due to the position of an English 
Premier has some resemblance to a decaying tradition. 

Four years ago a journal of repute — I think it was the l^all Mall 
Oazette — assured us in its leading columns, that “ we are at present 
living unde^ a political system of the Prince Consort’s invention.’^ 
This fact it considered at that time to be “ abundantly proved.” 
Fuller information has since made it clear that the Prince was not 
the inventor of the system, but that he borrowed it from his German 
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master and friend^ his Mentor, his intellectual second self. This 
also admits of being “ abundantly proYed.’^ In the opinion of the 
above-named journal, the “ political system under which we were 
living four years ago had been much impaired ” since the Prince's 
death ; but the considerations referred to in Mr. Courtney’s speech, 
corroborated as they have been by so many recent facts, lead irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that any dilapidations it underwent between 
1861 and 1874 have since been made good, and that it is now being 
worked under specially favourable auspices. Twenty years ago the 
establishment of the system was a matter of daily toil and conflict, 
which brought the Prince into collision with statesmen of both 
parties. Now it seems to have been quietly accepted, and instead of 
signs of war there is every indication, as lovers say, of reciprocal 
affection between the once hostile powers. Time has been favourable 
to the elective affinities ; whether time has any shocks in store for 
them we must wait to sco. 

As regards the humble part which I have taken in the discussion of 
this subject, my sole aim has been to raise a voice of warning against 
dangers which may possibly befall us in the future if the principles of 
the newly invented political system are allowed to develop themselves 
unchecked, believing that mischievous tendencies are more easily 
dealt with in their beginnings than after they have gathered strength 
enough to be really formidable. It may be said that there is not the 
smallest reason for suspicion, and that nothing but the densest 
ignorance of history and an utter unacquaintance with practical 
politics could lead any one to imagine the existence of constitutional 
perils at the present time. Such glib assurances have never been 
wanting, not even at periods which everybody now admits to have 
been dangerous to freedom. They were uttered with just as much 
confidence a century ago, and the answer they drew from a great man 
supplies me w'ith a sufficient vindication. No complaisance to our 
Court or to our age,” says Burke, can make rao believe nature to 
bo 80 changed but that public liberty will be among us, as among 
our ancestors, obnoxious to some person or other ; and that oppor- 
tunities will be furnished for attempting at least some alteration to 
the prejudice of our donstitution. These attempts will naturally 
vary in their mode, according to times and circumstances. For 
ambition, although it has ever the same general views, has not at all 

times the same means, nor the same particular objects Every 

age has its own manners and its politics dependent upon them, and 
the same attempts will not be made against a Constitution fully 
formed and matured that were made to destroy it in the cradle, or to 
resist its growth during its infancy.'* ^ 

Henry Dunckley. 

(1) ** Thoughts on the Csuse of the ;P»esent Disconteh^*'^ 
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Of the fifty or more colonies and foreign possessions that England 
has acquired by fair means or foul^ Malta is one of the smallest^ and^ 
in some respects, one of the least important. It does not, like our 
Canadian and Australian dominions, offer any refuge to our redun- 
dant population, or afford to people of our own kin any opportunity 
for vexing us with their experiments in democratic government or 
economic legislation. We have not in it, as in the West Indies or 
in South Africa, to deal with inferior races, imported or indigenous, 
whom we deem it necessary to force into our service or to kill out 
of our path. Nor — though here, in a very small way, the problem is 
somewhat similar — is it, like India, inhabited by millions over whom 
we have obtained absolute authority for our own advantage, thereby 
assuming the responsibility, none the less weighty because it is 
barely recognised, of giving them all the enlightenment and pros- 
perity we can. At the same time our holding of it is different from 
that of Gibraltar, which is hardly more than a fortress, or of Hong 
Kong, which is practically to us only an armed custom-house. It 
lias a native population, inordinately large for its dimensions, who 
have placed themselves under our protection, and whose interests we 
are bound to look after for our own sake, as well as for theirs ; and 
the conditions under which wc administer their affairs are sufiiciently 
distinct, and the political and social problems involved are important 
enough, to be worth examining. 

To understand the nature of our rule in Malta and the neighbour- 
ing island of Gozo, it is necessary to bear in mind the terms on 
which they ,came into our hands nearly eighty years ago, and 
what was the state of their inhabitants at that time. Of tolerably 
pure Arabic origin, as they appear to have been, though bearing 
traces of the earlier race whom their ancestors displaced and 
partly mixed with, as well as of the Norman and Italian settlers 
whom their connection with Sicily brought among them, the 
Maltese were probably at first gainers by the establishment of the 
Order of St. John in their island. They soon came to be little 
better than serfs, at the mercy of their tyrants, and obtaining such 
privileges as were conceded to them only by submitting to degrada- 
tions, which naturally, under a dissolute army of celibate knights, 
fell most h^vily upon their wives and daughters. Even if other 
evidepce were wanting, there would be sufiGicient proof of the effects 
t4 Imi g htly interference with family relationa in the contrasts of 
physique and temperament among various groups of Maltese at the 
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present day, and especially in the difference between many natives 
of Malta itself and their more thoroughly Arabic kinsmen in Gozo. 

Matters were not greatly mended by the dependence that the 
people, hardly used by the Order, learnt to place in the Church, 
which, except at rare intervals, was always more or less at feud with 
it. The protection they thus gained was another sort of bondage, 
and one that was not shaken off by the overthrow of the military 
tyranny. That tyranny, of course, declined with the decay of the 
Order. Many favours were shown to the Maltese. They were 
allowed a slender form of self-government by the revival of their 
ancient Consiglio Popolare. Municipal affairs, under dictation, 
were intrusted to local magnates in Valetta and the townships. 
To prominent families, in reward for soldiership and other services, 
the rank of nobility was accorded, and prosperous traders were per- 
mitted to enjoy and bequeath the wealth they had acquired. For, 
the needy charities were endowed, though among these Magdalen 
asylums and foundling hospitals, to which both priests and knights 
could recommend their favourites, were suspiciously numerous. 
Codes of laws for the administration of justice were prepared, and 
native magistrates were appointed to enforce them. Thus the 
Maltese, steadily increasing in numbers, attained a measure of com- 
fort before Von Hompesch, the last Grand Master of the degenerate 
Order, surrendered the island to Bonaparte in 1798. It is true that 
all their so-called privileges and rights wore to the last held on 
sufferance, and were in the nature of favours bestowed on a subject 
race, rather than of prerogatives earned by free men. 

The greatest concession ever made by the Knights of St. J ohn to 
the people was when Grand Master von Hompesch permitted some 
of their representatives to join with him in signing the articles of 
capitulation, by which, in 1798, Malta and Gozo were handed over 
to the French, and in which it was provided that “ the inhabitants 
shall be allowed, as of old, the free exercise of the Catholic, apostolic, 
and holy Eoman religion, their privileges and property shall remain 
inviolate, and they shall not be subject to any extraordinary taxes.” 
That pledge was broken as soon as it was given. During their 
brief occupation of the islands, or so much of them as they could 
hold against the insurgent people, the French indulged in all the 
robbery and cruelty in their power. But it was an implied con- 
dition of the eager acquiescence of the Maltese in the expulsion of 
the French by Captain, afterwards Sir, Alexander Ball, on behalf of 
England and the Allies, in 1800, that he should endorse and keep the 
promises which Bonaparte, merely for form’s sake, had made. Thoi^ 
promises were substantially repeated more than once during the 
fourteen years in which Malta was held and irregularly looked 
after by the English, before it was formally ceded to them by the 
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Treaty of Paris. In anticipation of that arrangement, when Sir 
Thomas Maitland assumed the government in 1813, he issued a 
proclamation pledging the Prince Regent and his successors “ to 
recognise the people of Malta and Gozo as subjects of the British 
Crown ; to secure to the Maltese in the fullest manner the free 
exercise of their religion ; to maintain their ecclesiastical establish- 
ment ; to introduce such amelioration in the proceedings of the 
courts of law as will secure to every one the certainty of speedy and 
eflTective justice ; to make such improvement in the laws themselves 
as past experience or change of circumstances may have rendered 
necessary ; and, in short, to adopt every measure that ma}^ be requi- 
site to secure to the inhabitants a full share of that happiness, 
wealth, security, and prosperity fortunately enjoyed by all the 
subjects of the British empire in every part of the world.'’ That 
proclamation, rather rhetorical and Utopian in some of its phrases, is 
regarded by the ^Maltese as their Magna Charta. 

Having once obtained possession of the island which nearly three 
centuries before had been granted to the Order of St. John to be 
held by it as a barrier against Turkish encroachments upon Christen- 
dom, and which, greatly strengthened and improved since then, was 
considered to be the most formidable fortress in the Mediterranean, 
the English certainly would not have given it up voluntarily to any 
other people, and least of all to the Maltese, who would have been 
powerless to hold it against any invader. Still it is satisfactory to 
remember that, having been invited by the inhabitants to wrest it 
from the French, they had popular sanction for retaining it in their 
hands. Their acquisition of Malta was more justifiable than a good 
many other issues of the Napoleonic wars and the Treaty of Paris. 
Notwithstanding occasional murmurs of sedition and frequent ex- 
pressions of discontent, moreover, the Maltese have never left it open 
to doubt that they would rather be members of the British Common- 
wealth than subjects of any other power. At the same time, com- 
plaints have always been made by some of them as to the way in 
which they were admitted into the British Commonwealth, and, 
during the years of irregular and ill-defined government by civil 
commissioners " and military autocrats which preceded Sir Thomas 
Maitland’s appointment as the first governor of the island, those 
complaints came with special force from the patriots who, while 
assisting Captain Ball to drive out the French, had been aided by 
him in the deliberations and appointments of the popular assembly 
or congress which they convened at Sant’ Antonio in 1799. There 
was neveir, of course, any question as to the propriety and necessity 
of England managing in its own way all the military and navd 
concerns of Malta. Unable to maintain the fortress and its appur- 
tenances for themselves, the Maltese were only too glad that the 
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English^ instead of any other peoploy should hold it for them ; but, 
knowing that this arrangement was only entered upon by the 
English for the benefit of England, they considered that, so long 
as they were loyal to the British Crown, the management of the 
civil affairs of the island should be left to them. 

That was the burden of many petitions and representations which 
they addressed to the English Government in 1802 and subsequent 
years. They asked not only for such a revival and expansion of the 
old Consiglio Popolare as would give them free representation in a 
local parliament, but also for the enjoyment of a free press, of 
independent tribunals, and of trial by jury. Prominent English 
statesmen favoured their suit, on the score of political prudence, if 
not of justice. “ Wo ought,’^ said Lord Melville in the House of 
Lords in 1803, to secure to the Maltese a wise and suitable form of 
civil government, to be enjoyed by them under the protection of the 
British power. This object ought to be prosecuted and settled with- 
out any delay, so that, whenever any new negotiation should bo set 
on foot, Vfe might be enabled to say that the people of Malta, under 
a form of government agreeable to their wishes, were now established 
under the protection of Great Britain.’* But there was no need of 
such an argument to persuade the other European powers to agree to 
England’s retention of Malta, or even to convince the Maltese 
themselves that that was the best of the evils they had to choose 
from, and it was not to bo expected that any sense of justice or 
feeling of generosity would lead the Government to confer on them 
a larger measure of freedom than was then accorded to Englishmen 
at home. The petition of the Maltese was refused, and Sir Thomas 
Maitland was sent out to bestow upon them in a very arbitrary and 
despotic manner "what he supposed to be their full share of that 
happiness, wealth, security, and prosperity fortunately enjoyed by 
all the subjects of the British empire in every part of the world.” 
Had civil liberty, subject only to the general control of the Crown, 
been then granted to them, they would ’ certainly have stumbled a 
great deal, but could hardly havo committed greater mistakes than 
those they now suffer from ; and they might by this time have 
acquired the power of wise self-government which comes only by 
tedious and blundering experience, instead of being, after two genera* 
tions of paternal rule, stiU ignorant and way ward children in politics. 

The English Government, it must be admitted, has made many 
efforts to amend this state of things, most imtably in the autumn of 
1836, when Lord Glenelg commissioned Mr. John Austin, the 
eminent writer on jurisprudence, and MvU afterwards Sir^ Chorge 
Comewall Lewis to visit Malta and to inqvtire into and re|K>)^ upon 
its institutions, wifli a view to ** the introduction of n 
salutary system of polity, by which tKe^-jiros^^ity the Maltese 
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nation might be secured, and their interests consolidated with those 
of Great Britain/’ Important changes resulted from this proceed- 
ing ; but, though the commissioners spent a year and a half in the 
island, their investigations were neither as searching nor as com- 
prehensive as their credentials warranted, and such of their proposals 
as were adopted, admirable though they were in the main, failed to 
secure all the benefit that was expected from them. Several 
great abuses were swept away, and some wholesome rules were 
adopted ; but the ground was not cleared of the pernicious institu- 
tions then existing, nor was room afforded for the vigorous growth 
of any “ salutary system of polity.” 

Some of the bad management was almost inevitable. As it was 
necessary that England should have absolute control over the military 
affairs of the island, and as it refused to givo the inhabitants any 
share in the civil government, it had no choice but to exercise a des- 
potic sway ; and it was evidently intended that the despotism should 
be as mild and amiable as it conveniently could be. Sir Thomas 
Maitland was a man of coarse temper and tyrannical disposition, 
who provoked much ill-feeling by his rough language and arbitrary 
acts, but he fairly lived up to his notion of the three main duties 
imposed upon him. The fi.rst of these was to maintain the military 
importance of Malta ; the second, to distribute as many influential 
offices and largo salaries as possible among his friends and depend- 
ents ; the third, to make the bulk of his Maltese subjects tolerably 
contented with their lot, while putting his foot on the ‘‘ turbulent 
and factious individuals” who sought to lead them astray. All 
these objects he considered could be best and most easily achieved 
by reviving, with modifications, tho paternal arrangements which 
the Knights of St. John had established during tho later period of 
thoir dominion, but which had fallen very much out of gear in the 
troublous years following the departure of the Order. As tho readiest 
and surest means towards obtaining obedience ifrom the people, he 
secured the support of the Ohui’ch by showing it unlimited favour — 
a course which, within proper bounds, was incumbent upon him in 
gratitude to the bishops and priests who had zealously preached up 
the English alliance, and also as part of the contract made over and 
over again with the people generally. In order to conciliate the 
local nobility, he conferred upon some of them showy titles and 
vague functions as lords-lieutenant of the country districts. For 
the rest, with an appearance of generosity, he undertook to distribute 
the property of the Knights, except so much as was absolutely 
needed for military purposes, for the benefit of the people, and to 
maintain, in slightly altered forms, the systems of revenue collec- 
tion and expenditure which had formerly existed. 

It was in the latter respect that tiie paternal method pursued by 
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the English Government and its representatives in Malta reached 
its fullest development. Under the Order there had been only crude 
beginnings of municipal government in the island, and what re- 
mained of these was quickly stamped out by Sir Thomas Maitland. 
It had been the policy of the Knights to take on themselves the entire 
responsibility of grain importation, with the object of storing up in 
their extensive granaries a sufficient quantity to supply their own 
wants for many years in the event of a siege, and also to dole it out 
in ordinary times at fixed prices to the natives. This task was 
in the eighteenth century relegated to a body of local magnates 
known as the nnwersitd, which was also intrusted with the dis- 
pensing of certain charities. As the universita, however, ventured, 
in Sir Thomas Maitland’s time, to dabble in politics, he suppressed 
it, and established in its stead a Board of Supply, in which three 
English commissioners were to keep up a strict monopoly in the 
purchase and sale of grain. That preposterous arrangement only 
lasted a few years. But though the trade, subject to heavy import 
duties, was soon thrown open, the grain department continued to bo 
the chief caterer for the public, as well as to do all the business for 
the Government establishments, until it was broken up in 1837 at 
the recommendation of Messrs. Austin and Lewis, wlio fixed the tariff 
at a rate estimated to bring in the same profit to the local exchequer. 
Since then Malta has continued to derive the largest share of its 
revenue from wheat, in spite of all the anti- corn-law agitation in 
England, and under circumstances which, as Mr. Rowscll has pointed 
out, throw upon the poorer classes of the population half as much 
taxation again as has to be borne by those who are better off. 
"Whether that is just, or whether the new scheme of taxation pro- 
posed by the Colonial Office is practicable, however, need not here 
be considered. It is sufficient to note this difficulty as one of the 
unpleasant consequences of the mode of government adopted by the 
English. 

Compelled against his will to abandon the grain monopoly, Sir 
Thomas Maitland strengthened other institutions of a like sort. As 
successor to the Knights of St. John, ho found himself in possession, 
according to a vague and perhaps exaggerated estimate, of about one- 
third of the land and house property in Malta. Part of this property, 
occupied by fortifications, public buildings, and their surroundings, 
was required for the defence and control of the island, and has 
accordingly been ever since retained for those purposes. The rest 
was made up of a great variety of foundations, held by the Order 
as a whole, or by its separate languages,” for the performance of 
all sorts of religious, charitable, and other services. It comprised, 
in fact, all the philanthropic endowments of Malta, excepting those 
which the Church kept exclusively in its own hands, and, as nearly 
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all the government which the Order accorded to the people was in 
the nature of real or sham benevolence, furnished most of the funds 
with which it conducted the public, apart from the military, business 
of the island. The management of this business had recently been 
left partly, along with the grain monopoly, to tho university, and 
partly to certain giiirati in various parts of the island. Sir 
Thomas Maitland, when he got rid of the university, got rid also 
of the giurati, and established instead departments of land 
revenue and Government works, and committees of charitable 
institutions, by which their several functions wore to be performed. 
In so doing, he organized a system for humouring the people by 
diverting to pious and charitable uses, genuine or spurious, a far 
larger proportion of the revenue than was their share, and, while 
pauperising tho community, contrived to kill all tho germs of 
municipal life that were in it. In the Government departments 
that he formed, all tho highly paid posts were given to Englishmen, 
but places Avere found for a quite unnecessary number of Maltese 
subordinates, who thus became pensioners almost as abject as the 
recipients of avowed charity. Undertaking to sell wheat to the 
people, instead of encouraging them to become traders for themselves, 
the Government also discouraged all other i)rivatc enterprise and 
independent labour by making all their roads, digging all their 
tanks, and building all their houses for thorn. Sir G. C. Lewis 
evidently did not exaggerate when he wrote home to his father in 
December, 1836: — ‘‘The people have contracted such a habit of 
dependence on the Government that their only notion of improve- 
ment in their condition seems to be the multiplication of moderately 
paid offices to be given to Maltese. The Government, instead of 
attempting to give tho people feelings of self-reliance, have inten- 
tionally kept them in a state of pupilage, have discouraged all move- 
ment, have stifled all inquiry, have perpetuated ignorance, and have 
even discountenanced trade as being troublesome.'' 

Some of the Avorst concomitants of the system there complained of 
wore removed at the suggestion of Sir G. C. Lewis and his senior 
colleague ; but the system itself was alloAA’’ed to grow. The Govern- 
ment did not extend its land and house property — indeed, it alloAved 
it to deteriorate very considerably in comparison with that held by 
the Church and by private individuals ; but it greatly increased the 
responsibilities it had assumed as the dispenser of the proceeds of 
that property. 

Among the pious foundations which it inherited from the 
Knights were small endowments for tho support of three hospitals 
and asylums. There were other bequests for providing marriage 
portions to young women, for distributing wheat generally among 
the poor, and for giving alms to the needy in particular districts. 
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These endowments appear to have represented about one-tenth of the 
revenue from lands and houses of which Sir Thomas Maitland 
took charge. Had the money been judiciously expended by the 
charity committees that ho and his successors organized, it might 
have served for such outlay in relief of sickness and poverty as it 
was incumbent on the Government to incur. The committees showed 
no judgment, however, in spending it, and, indeed, though some 
faint effort was made to adhere to the special objects designated in 
the original bequests, they were not called upon to limit their ex- 
penditure either to those objects or to the funds thus provided for 
them. Being Government departments, they were able to draw 
upon the general treasury for what money they required, and to 
disburse it in any way that the Government sanctioned. They 
increased the number and enlarged the dimensions of the establish- 
ments under their control until, in 1836, the charges for these 
establishments were at least six times as great as the original endow- 
ments, absorbing nearly two-thirds of the revenue derived from 
Government property, and nearly a fourth of the entire revenue of the 
inland. In spite of numerous changes and attempted reforms, almost 
as large a proportion of expenditure to revenue has been kept up to 
this day. To Mr. Rowscirs complaint, that the obnoxious wheat 
duty causes the chief burden of taxation to fall on the poor, it 
would, indeed, be a ready answer to say that the wheat duty, or 
some equivalent for it, would never be needed were it not for the 
wholesale system of so-called charity which is adopted for the sup- 
posed benefit of the poor. If the poor pay half as much again as 
the rich in taxes, it is because the poor have been led to expect a 
very large portion of the proceeds of taxation to bo returned to 
them in the way of mischievous charity. The worst of it is that, 
by this arrangement, the honest and industrious poor are made to 
pay for the idle and thriftless. 

In the absence of any sort of municipal organization, and of any 
private philanthropic agencies, apart from the strictly religious 
institutions patronised by the Church, and from the promiscuous 
almsgiving, which is as reckless in Malta as in other Boman Catholic 
countries, a good deal of State charity is, of course, inevitable. 
There must be a lunatic asylum, and there must be hospitals, and 
these establishments would bo harmless if only such persons were 
allowed gratuitous treatment in them as could not be paid or other- 
wise provided for. In that case they would not be very expen- 
sive to the Government, As, moreover, there are no other poor-houses 
in the islands, the two ospizii^ or asylums for the aged poor,, would, 
within certain limits, be justifiable institutions, if they, were not 
looked upon as little heavens belqw, in which old men and women 
may prolong their lives, when they are tired of worSfegnr begging. 
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or when their children are unwilling to support them. As it is, 
they give lamentable encouragement to improvidence. There is no 
dread or dislike of the ospizio in Malta, as there is of the workhouse 
in England. A comfortable home in it is a blessing to be looked 
forward to, and striven after, by every poor man and woman in 
the island ; a prize which only a few ever really attain ; but which, 
like other gambling speculations, tempts multitudes to try their 
fortune in the game of idleness and unthrift. 

The system of charity that has been developed in Malta tends 
to make every poor person a pauper. In the way of outdoor relief 
not much is done, only a sum of £3,000 a year being allowed to be 
distributed by the charity commissioners among their pensioners, 
though the shortcomings of the Government in this respect are 
amply made up for by the thoughtless almsgiving at the church- 
doors and the street-corners. As if to make up for its harshness 
towards the poor when they are in health, the Government declares 
that every one who works for daily wages, as well as every beggar, 
has a right to receive medical assistance gratuitously when he or 
any member of his family is ill. Accordingly every police-stcttion 
has a free dispensary attached to it, and every village is provided, 
at the public expense, with its police physician,’' who in turn is 
generally a luckless hanger-on of the Government, one of the unfor- 
tunate products of the system of gratuitous half-education by which 
so many members of the middle class in Malta are encouraged to 
become useless and staiwing professional men, instead of honest and 
hard-working shopkeepers or traders. 

To provide good education for the people — such as would enable 
them to make the best use of their chances in their own little 
islands, or to take due advantage of the large opportunities offered 
to them elsewhere as British subjects — ^would be of all forms of 
charity the most allowable; but the attempts hitherto made 
by the Government have not been well directed or successful. 
It was unfortunate that, when tho Jesuits were expelled from 
Malta in 1768, Grand Master Lascaris should have undertaken to 
apply their confiscated property in founding an university. Malta 
is far too small to maintain for itself such an institution. Its univer- 
sity has all along diverted attention from humbler and more neces- 
sary educational appliances, while the few able men whom it has 
turned out could always have been more cheaply and more 
thoroughly instructed in foreign seminaHes than in the native 
establishment. Li Sir Thomas Maitland’s time the revenue avail- 
able for it. was sufficient only to support a few pedantic chairs, 
though that money might have been a most valuable addition to. 
the very scanty endowments in existence for more general educa- 
tion. The university has been since reorganized, and there are 
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now two lyceums attached to it. About eighty primary and 
secondary schools^ also^ have been established in the. towns and 
villages, and altogether the expenditure on account of education is 
at least twelve times as great as it was seventy years ago. But 
the real work of education has yet almost to be begun. 

Praiseworthy and serviceable as were nearly all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners of 1836, they committed a grievous mis- 
take in proposing that Italian instead of English should be encouraged 
among the Maltese as a supplementary language to their vernacular. 
Maltese is practically an unwritten language, and therefore, however 
useful and expressive in common conversation, quite unsuitable as 
an educational medium. Italian is favoured by priests and lawyers, 
and in the polite society of Valctta; but the common people knew 
little of it forty years ago, and appear to know even less at the 
present time. They are aware that, except in rare cases, it can bo 
of no use to them in business, and they cannot be expected to trouble 
themselves about Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto. The plan of teach- 
ing Italian as a stepping-stone to English, which most of them are 
really anxious to learn, is thus only a hindrance, especially as the 
instruction given is of a very perfunctory sort. It is a common 
complaint of the Maltese who have been instructed in the Govern- 
ment schools, that they were there only taught to read Italian 
by rote, without understanding the meaning of what they read. 
Some changes for the better appear to have been lately made, espe- 
cially since a local commission of inquiry reported iif 1865 that in 
the few schools then existing there was very small attendance and 
hardly any teaching at all. But the money spent by the Government 
in its sham system of education seems still to be nearly all wasted. 
Nor have the university and the lyceums been able to do much good. 
They certainly train up almost gratuitously — the fees in the former 
being half-a-crown and in the latter a shilling a month per family — 
a far larger number of young men anxious for professional employ- 
ment than the island can give work to. For solid and useful 
instruction the youth of Malta have to go to private schools, or, if 
they can afford it, to come to England. No one can practise as a 
doctor or a barrister in Malta unless he has a university degree. 
As these arc considered to be the most gentlemanly occupations in 
the island, and other than Maltese degrees are within reach of only 
a very few, the university is fairly supplied with students whom it 
educates as best it can in local law and local physic*. They ne^ 
not learn any English or acquire any general information unless 
they choose. They consequently come out in great numbers every 
year with diplomas qualifying thein to compete with one another for 
such paltry incomes as they can scrape up at home, but nntrained for 
the exercise abroad of any abilities they possess. The university 
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has turned out a good many clever and some successful barristers 
and physicians^ but nowtere else in the world perhaps are these 
professions so overcrowded with disappointed men. The Govern-* 
ment has done what it can to make up for the mistakes it has 
encouraged them to fall into, by expanding its staff of professional 
employes to very unnecessary dimensions. But its police physicians 
and hospital doctors and legal auxiliaries do not find themselves 
passing rich on salaries ranging from £30 to £80 or £100 a 
year. 

For another cause of failure in the education movement in Malta 
the Government is also to blame. The very generous interpretation it 
has always put upon its engagement not to interfere with the Boman 
Catholic religion, has all along enabled the priests to influence if 
not to dictate its policy, and to spoil any measure of which they do 
not approve. The priests in Malta are particularly averse to every 
kind of education outside the very narrow groove prescribed by 
themselves. Some of them having been carefully trained in Borne 
or at Stonyhurst, but the great majority being almost as ilKterate as 
their peasant kinsmen, all alike object to any change that may 
weaken their hold on the people. We have played into their hands 
for forty years by professing to have schools in which Italian 
instead of English shall be the approved language, and in which even 
Italian has not been taught, and they owe us more thanks than they 
render for having elaborated a system of university instruction, 
which does not prevent even the best-educated men in Malta from 
being more devoted children of the Church than can be found in 
Spain or in Ireland. 

In its unsatisfactory endeavours to dispense all the charity and 
impart all the education thought proper for the Maltese, the Govern- 
ment spends more than all the proceeds of the property to which the 
costs of its educational and charitable institutions is supposed to be 
chargeable; but these are only part of the duties it assumes to itself 
as the custodian of that property. It not only undertakes all the 
road-making and road-repairing required in the island, as well as the 
preservation of the aqueducts and tanks necessary for the supply of 
water to districts that would otherwise be parched up and unin- 
habitable, it also considers itself bound to execute all the new 
works and construct all the new buildings that are reasonably and 
unreasonably proposed for the benefit of the people. It was under 
the governorship of Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, who played the part 
of Napoleon the Little in Malta to Sir Thomas Maitland’s Napoleon 
the Great, that Yaletta and its suburbs were especially Haussmannised. 
Some of Sir'Gaspard’s undertakings were useful in themselves, and,' 
paternal rule being as it is in Malta, they inay be said to have properly 
devolved on the Government, though jobbery and extravaganibe 
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with them are not on that account the less to be 
iiegl^dtted; For others it is difficult ^ £nd any' excuse^ md 
least? e^neahle of all> perhapS| was the large and handsome Opera 
he bestowed at its own expense' on ;the island. 
The/ AEllt^e are a musical people, and the military and nayal 
offiL<fe^;/istoti6ned in Yaletta appieciate the privilege of hearing 
XjH fTravitHta and II Barbiere from two-shilling stalls. ^ 3ut the 
gr^t ttnajority of the hativea, who cannot afford to pay even two 
shillings for a stall, naturally feel aggrieved that nearly half a yearns 
ret^^uelof 'their island should have been squandered in building, for 
the itmtieement of a few of their more prosperous neighbours, and of 
a.^godd many English visitors, a theatre which, in order to keep 
down thS prices, is let at a rental so low that it by no means covers 
the po^t of' the policemen and other Government-paid officials ap- 
pointed ^to keep order during the performances. Their reasonable 
redehtment of such unjust appropriation of their scanty resources 
for pluhUc' works and buildings, is just now leading to somewhat 
unreasonable opposition to the very costly system of drainage 
which' the Government is carrying out, and obliging them to pay 
f6ir* 2 The drainage of Yaletta and its suburbs is absolutely neces- 
sary, if the island is to be saved from the imminent danger of a 
plague 5 and, in the absence of any other agency for effecting it, the 
Goftemnient must \mdertake the business. But the recklessness of 
pome of its earlier and less justifiable exploits in the paternal 
manageinbht of local affairs has stirred up so much prejudice and 
mistrust, that the opposition papers are at present threatening it ' 
every week with something like a revolution. 

: In furnishing some illustrations of the plan of managing property, 
usurping dll municipal functions, and discouraging private enter- 
prise, which was established by Sir Thomas Maitland, I have dealt 
oiily with one part of the system of government prevailing in Malta, 
ahd with that only very incompletely. The arrangements in force 
for the adihinistration of justice, and for otherwise cbuticlling the 
affairs of the island, arc of the same sort. Within the space at my 
disposal, however, it is impossible to refer to, them in detail, or to 
attempt any geiLeral review of the working of the system as a whole. 
The effect^' of this system are pmnfully evident to every visitor 
to • M^ta who cares to look beneath the surface of its gky life in 
wihter tiii»e**^the ^gay life, that is, of the English community, and 
few. well-to-do Maltese who are allowed to mix with it, |tt 
ait4^«rotmd Yaletta. 1 Mr. Plitusoll, who speht a short time in 
city: Jauuary/has published a pamphlet bn Tie 

in vrhidh^ giving a ;^r^pdsterobjdy? »c- 

d|cki;i^ ef . miseribft of. its^inhdbitahU;; 
system texation the hi.' its 
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consequences characterized, so far as its Malta advocates are con- 
cerned, by more cowardly tyranny, incredible meanness, merciless 
cruelty, grinding oppression, and utter injustice, than disgraces evCn 
a Turkish pashalik.’^ Such language is none the less mischievous 
because it is well-meant. The degradation of the great majority of 
the people in Malta is deplorable, but Mr. Plimsoll grossly exag- 
gerates it. The system of taxation, moreover, has very little to do 
with it ; nor have either the English Government or its local 
representatives been for some time past chargeable with any greater 
fault than that of failing to do all they might have done towards cor- 
recting the evil caused by the bad arrangements of their predecessors. 
Every one acquainted with our colonial history, indeed, must bo 
surprised at the exceptional zeal with which — since the time, at any 
rate, when Lord Glenelg sent out Messrs. Austin and Lewis as the best 
men he could find to advise him as to the proper way of improving 
its condition — Malta has been cared for by the English Government. 
The discontent caused in the island by Sir Patrick Stuart's arbitrary 
rule as an imperious soldier and a bigoted Protestant, led in 1847 to 
the selection of a liberal Homan Catholic and a philanthropic civilian 
as his successor. If Mr. More O'Ferrall did not succeed in pacify- 
ing the Maltese, or insuring their prosperity, neither his own nor his 
employers’ good nature and good sense were at fault. Sir Gaspard Lo 
Marchant’s rule between 1868 and 1864 was in many ways injurious to 
Malta, and his successors, Sir Henry Storks, Sir Patrick Grant, and 
Sir Charles Straubenzee, were not as pliant administrators as the 
local patriots wished for, or as able statesmen as the best interests of 
the island required. But, as the published dispatches of Mr. Card- 
well, Lord Carnarvon, and other Secretaries of State attest, the 
Colonial Office did all that could be fairly expected from it to correct 
their blunders and supply their shortcomings, and, most recently, 
the honest desire of the home authorities to do justice to Malta 
has been shown by the appointment first of Mr. Rowsell, in 1877, to 
inquire into the incidence of taxation in the island, and suggest sub- 
stitutes for the wheat duty ,• and then of Sir Penrose Julyan,in 1878, to 
investigate and see what reforms can be effected in all its civil estab- 
lishments, except those concerned with education, the examination of 
which it was thought better to intrust to Mr.' Eeenan, on account of 
his special acquaintanoe with the subject, and his sympathy in religion 
with the Maltese. There has not yet been time for Sir Penrose 
dulyan’^ or Mr. Keenan’s recommendations to bear fruit ; but Mr. 
Rowsell's'suggestaons^ as far as they ^re considered practicable^ are 
now in process of being carried oui 

; It must not be' expected, however, that all the benefits which cazi 
^ictisibly result ih^ reo^i^ inquiries will quiokfy lead; to.thw 
w^eratiOn of Malta^c^ can ever suiffiice to repair aU the harnii 
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caused by the pernicious arrangements that were adopted when 
English rule was established in the island. Those arrangements^ as 
I have endeavoured to show, were based on an entirely false theory 
of government. Instead of encouraging the Maltese to grow out 
of the childish if not slavish condition in which the Order of St. 
John left them, and in which, as far as it was concerned, the Church 
of Rome continued to hold them^ — ^instead of putting them in the 
way of social development and fitting them for self-government, we 
have strengthened and multiplied the devices for paternal rule, and, 
while helping them in some respects, have in others made their con- 
dition worse than it was when we took charge of them. 

Malta and Gozo contain a population of about 152,000 in an area 
of 115 square miles, of which, however, at least one-third is alto- 
gether barren rock, while part of the rest is of very little use either 
for pasture or for cultivation. In Valetta and its suburbs, 
exclusive of the English garrison and the English visitors whom it 
attracts, there are about 60,000 inhabitants, who live chiefly upon 
the trade for which the port offers extraordinary facilities. The 
90,000 or so in the country districts, being an average of about 
1,400 to the habitable square mile in Malta and about 1,000 
in Gozo, gain a scanty subsistence by agriculture, especially in the 
production of fruits and vegetables, some corn-growing and 
some cotton-growing, and by a few manufactures, [of which 
perhaps maccaroni, lace, and tobacco are the most important. Mr. 
Rowsell estimates that three-fourths of the population of the whole 
colony are of the labouring class, the other fourth constituting the 
‘‘upper and middle classes,’^ though chiefly composed of small 
tradesmen and small farmers, “ who earn, or have to spend, little 
more than the manual workers.’* Ho does not say in which cate- 
gory he ranks the swarm of priests, monks, friars, and other shaven 
idlers who are, in proportiqn, more numerous in Malta than in any 
other part of the world, but he adds that “ between the two broad 
divisions has been shared equally that considerable number of persons 
who will not dig, but are not ashamed to beg.” As matters are, 
many of these persons are hardly to blame for begging instead of 
digging. The population of Malta and Gozo is more than twice as 
large as the islands can support by their own resources. Ho doubt 
the great use that is made of Yaletta as a halting-place for ships 
and cargoes, and especially in recent years as a coaling station, gives 
employment to large numbers. Many others are kept alive by 
the heavy expenditure incurred by the War Office and the Admiralty 
in maintaining it as a xnilitary and naval stronghold. Still there ate 
far more people than work can,be;found for. , The Maltese; as a 
rule, when not altogether cowed by poverty, or contaminated 
by association with the riffir^ of tbe^ Mediterraii^ that takes 
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shelter among them, are a remarkably thrifty people. The 
better sort of them, whether working at town trades or in the fields, 
would put to shame many of our English labourers and artisans by 
their honesty and patient industry. But the redundancy of com^ 
petitors in every kind of occupation brings down the wage-rate to a 
very low level, and leaves multitudes without any means of earning 
an honest livelihood at all. The average wages of farm-labourers 
are barely more than a Is. a day, and those of unskilled labourers in the 
towns not more than Is. while carpenters, blacksmiths, and stone- 
masons rarely get as much as 2s., or boat-builders, sail-makers, 
and tailors as much as 2s. Gd. Nor does the poverty of the lower 
classes enrich those above them. A few fortunate shopkeepers and 
merchants may succeed in making more than £400 or £500 a year^ 
and there are five or six among them who have the reputation of 
being wealthy. Doctors and lawyers consider themselves pros- 
perous if their incomes exceed £800 or £400 a year, and the 
revenues of some of the landed proprietors who hold local rank as 
marquises and counts are below those figures. All classes of society 
in Malta suffer from its being grievously over-populated, and, as the 
population has been growing at the rate of nearly 1 per cent, a year 
for the last thirty or forty years, this evil is constantly increasing. 

The English Government is not, of course, to be blamed for not 
forcing Malthusian arrangements upon the people ; but it is not a 
little at fault for encouraging, by its paternal system of administra- 
tion, the recklessness which the Church upholds as a religious duty. 
It is thought proper for boys and girls to marry almost as soon as 
they enter their teens, and it is not uncommon for’ them to have 
been tho parents of a dozen children before they are thirty. It is 
needless to say that very few of these children live many years, 
and the rate of infant mortality is, I believe, higher in Malta than 
in any other part of tho British dominions. Great numbers survive, 
however, to lead altogether squalid lives, and thrive, after a fashion, 
on ignorance and dirt. The report 'issued by a local commission 
which inquired, in 1874, into the sanitary condition of the island, 
reveals a most appalUng state of things in the poorest quarters of 
Valetta and the suburbs, where overcrowding adds greatly to the 
miseries of poverty. These miseries are deplorable enough in 
the country districts, where, if there is purer air to breathe, it only 
quickens the appetite for food, which there are no means of satis- 
fying. It is not strange that, among people so poor and degraded, 
food should be the only thing for which any appetite is shown, or 
that, when>that is not appeased, the wretched creatures should seek 
relief in nothing better than the only consolations offered them 
by their priests. Grossly ignorant and coarsely superstitious them- 
sdves, the priests encourage superstition and ignorance among 
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their disciples. They catknet^ and doubtless do not wish to, hinder 
them from trying to get work and earn a little money with which 
to buy a scanty portion of black bread, or a handM of locust^ 
beans ; but they do nothing to help them out of their deplorable 
condition. England has put a very cruel interpretation on its 
old promise to secure to the Maltese in the fullest manner tiie 
free exercise of their religion,*^ by favouring in every way a priest- 
hood that does all it can to keep down the people, in order that 
they may not be intelligent enough to shake off its thraldom. Yet 
there has been more generosity, mistaken and baneful as it is, in 
that semblance of toleration, than in the other arrangements by 
which England has itself fostered ignorance, and stifled, happily 
without killing, all feelings of self-respect, all capacity for self- 
advancement, and everything like a healthy spirit of independence 
among the people. Two sentences have already been quoted from 
one of Sir G. 0. Lewis’s letters about Malta. In another, written 
in April, 1837, he said : — From the narrow policy of the Govern- 
ment in discouraging education and discussion, there is a great 
want of knowledge, both of facts and principles ; but there is a 
very fair sprinkling of intelligence, and on the whole, I should be 
very sanguine of the influence which might be produced upon them 
by a Governlnent which looked to improving the condition of the 
community, and not merely to raising a revenue in order to divide 
it among English heads of useless departments.” The scandal 
referred to in the last clause has long since been removed ; the rest 
of the sentence is as true now as it was when written. 

Had we left* the Maltese to manage their own afiairs in their 
own way, they might possibly, though it is hardly likely^ have 
brought themselves to no better condition than they are in now. 
In that case, we should not have made ourselves responsible for 
their misfortunes. As it is, all our apparent concessions to their 
demands for self-government have been unreal. In 1835 a Council 
of Government was established ; but as of its seven members two 
were chosen by the Government from the land-owning class, and 
one from the body of merchants, while four were paid ofiicials, it 
made no pretence at being a representative body. This Council 
was^reorganized in 1849, so as to comprise eight members elected 
by natives having certain property and educational qualifications, 
or about one-sixtieth of tho' p^ulaticn ; but, their votes could always 
be swamped by those of the official members^ uow raised to ten in 
number: Lord Cardwell^ it is true, directed m 1864, when he^ was 
Golonhd Seoretaiy, ^^that gmt oonsid sbouH to 

the opinions pf tlm eleoWmemboracff OouneU in 
anddoniestie interests and that, above; aU,rno .yiAe 
be passed against the m^piity of the 
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very special circumstances, in which the public interests or credit 
were seriously at stake, and never without an immediate report to . 
the Secretary of State.” That vague instruction was endorsed 
in 1875 by Lord Carnarvon, on the understanding that its effect 
was not “practically to transfer to a small number of elected 
members the sole respmisibility of deciding important . questions, not 
only affecting the general interests and welfare of the colony, but 
in many cases involving much larger interests, and thus to nullify 
the legitimate ■ and beneficial influence of the official element in 
the Council.” As those words imply, however, Malta is still, in 
all important respects, ruled by the Colonial Office through its re- 
presentatives in Valetta. Its Council of Government is rather 
an organization for publishing the intentions of the authorities, 
and allowing complaints to be made by the unofficial members, 
who themselves represent only a very small fraction of the popu- 
lation, than a machinery for controlling by any semblance of 
popular opinion the management of public business. When they 
do not degenerate into unseemly squabbles, as is generally the 
case, the meetings of this select debating society are sometimes 
useful in disclosing abuses and ventilating grievances ; but they 
have nothing to do with popular representative government. The 
representatives of the Crown are as exclusively rcsponsiblo for the 
administration of the civil affairs of the island as for that ^ of its 
military concerns. This arrangement may, under existing circum- 
stances, bo the*best. To alter it suddenly, and by other than very 
gradual steps, would certainly cause much present inconvenience 
and confusion. But the fact that things are so, betrays the faulti- 
ness of the system under which, after nearly eighty years tenure of 
Malta by the English, its people are still quite unable to be their 
own masters. 


H. B. Fox Bouhnb. 
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The charge against the English of being an unmusical nation is one of 
very old standing, to which the reply (almost equally old) has 
always been that if we have never been great producers of music^ 
we have, at all events, shown a great appreciation of those who were. 
We made an Englishman of Handel, showed a most liberal hospi- 
tality to Haydn, took an early and (for the time) tolerably enlight- 
ened interest in Beethoven, and welcomed Mendelssohn with open 
arms. These stereotyped claims to the respect of the musical world 
would, however, seem very incomplete and out of date if regarded 
from the point of view of musical England at the present moment : 
or perhaps, to be strictly correct, we should rather say of musical 
London*. For the great gulf fixed between the critical stand-point of 
cultivated society in London and in the provinces, which in respect 
of some subjects of intellectual interest may be said to have been 
partially bridged over of late years, seems in regard to music to be 
rather widened than otherwise. In most provincial concert-rooms 
it is probable that the finale of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony is 
still endured (when at all) with a certain bewilderment not unmixed 
with antagonism, and that his latest pianoforte sonatas are regarded 
as unintelligible and too long. In cathedral towns the Ideder ohm 
Worte are still played in the drawing-rooms, and a placid belief in 
Mendelssohn as the greatest composer of modem time, if not of 
any time, still thrives in the congenial soil of a clericalised society, 
impatient of new growths in art as in- everything else. But in 
modern musical London “ ri Kaivov ? ” is the pass- word. Not only 
is there an appetite for musical performances apparently almost 
insatiable even by the ample supply afforded to it, but there is an 
absolute demand for progress, a determination, to keep up with the 
times, to hear the last new composer, to catch the tone of the last 
developments of *Hhe higher criticism" in regard to modem 
music, its desires, its achievements, its possibilities. In place of 
being musically a rather backward society, as we once were, a 
society sparing in its attendance at concerts and lagging far 
behind Germany in our interest in new forms of composition, 
we are now spending a great aggregate of time in conceit-rooms, 
music is a constant topic of conversation everywhere, and the 
foreign critic who were to charge us afresh with being an un- 
musical nation, might now be met by the retort that at least there 
is probably no capital where people hear so much music, and 

talk so much about it, as in our own. 
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It is always a matter of some interest to attempt to analyze a 
movement of this kind, and endeavour to form a just conclusion 
as to its real intellectual value, and the motives or impulses which 
give rise to it. Is the passion for music in modem English society, 
then, the offspring of a genuine and heartfelt interest in and an 
intellectual conaprehension of the art ; or is it, like so many other 
growths of social predilection, more or less a forced product of 
conventional life ? Is it a passion, or only a fashion ? 

Looking at the subject in the broadest manner, as an element in 
the sum total of modern feeling, an increased passion for music 
would seem to be only one of the results of the general tendency 
towards a fuller emotional expression in art and literature, which is 
the legacy to us of the Revolution period ; at least which is often so 
regarded. But without troubling ourselves about the origin of a 
wave of human feeling too vast and vague for analysis, we at all 
events all know and feel the distinction between George Eliot and 
Jane Austen, between Turner and Gainsborough, between Watts 
and Reynolds. The tendency of modern life has been — why we 
know not — towards a quickening of tho emotional side of human 
nature, a reaction from the purely intellectual and analytical bent of 
the mind of the last century, an indefinable passionate longing 
which has been said to be summed up in the German word Sehmuchty 
more than in any expression in our own language. And of this 
feeling music, in its modern forms more particularly, is tho most 
complete and intense means of expression. It is essentially an 
emotional form of art — not indeed exclusively so, by any means — 
but more so than any other ; it cannot express facts or convictions, 
but it gives voice to those vague and deep-seated desires and sympa- 
thies, that abstract sense of harmony and proportion in things, which 
are indescribable in language, which painting can only reflect from 
the outside, but of which modern music seems to embody (if one may 
use the word of what is so completely an “ imbodied joy the inner 
and indefinable meaning. The relation in which music stands to 
many minds in the present day is that expressed in the wonderful 
lino in Rossetti's sonnet. The Monochordy — 

** Oh ! what is this that knows the rood I came 

an expression intelligible to aU who have been able to meet the inner 
meaning of Beethoven in such far-reaching passages as that episode in 
D in the Scherzo of the Seventh Symphony ; and perhaps to them only. 
At all events, to suppose that such an interest in music of a high class 
exists among^all, or among the majority of those who discuss it and 
assist at its revelation, would be contrary to all experience as to the 
proportion of really intellectual sympathy with imaginative creations 
of a high class, to be found in general society. There is then an 
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d priori probability, that a considerable proportion of the professedly 
serious culture of music is muefamcm^supeifioial in its origku Ihan its 
votaries v^ould have us suppose^ or than perhaps they^are aware of 
themselves; for^ after all^ but a very small proportion of those 
who profess an enthusiasm for the highest prc^uctions of art 
are consciously pretenders. But a consideration of some of the 
circumstances which have attended ^ the development of this 
professedly serious musical cultus in English society of late , years 
at once tends to confirm the supposition that there is a ^ great 
deal in it which is unreal and conventional. 

Among these circumstances none are more significant than the 
remarkably rapid and consentaneous changes of taste or of musical 
creed which, have, followed each other since we began to profess to 
be a musical public. This peoulian phase of shifting enthusiasm 
commenced^ in its modern form, with iho furore excited by Mendels^ 
sohn about five-and-thirty years ago, and which continued on the 
increase till some time after his death. A Beethoven furore there 
never has been in this country; partly, perhaps, because he came 
before the time when the temper of society gave any material for 
one, partly because his genius stands on too lofty a pedestal for such 
comparatively idle worship ; one might as well expect to see the 
works of Michel Angelo become the object of a popular mania. Bossini 
was the centre of a cloud of incense for a time, but in that ritual 
there was hardly a pretence of a serious aim ; we. had not then dis- 
covered the eesthctic platform. But the appearance of Mendelssohn, 
coincided with the time when the idea that music might be more serious 
xnatter than mere pastime had dawned upon the English mind; and 
the comparative novelty of his style, a certain charm of sentiment, 
beautiful, and at the same time easy of appreciation, combined pro- 
bably with the personal attraction felt towards a man peculiarly fitted 
to be a favourite in society, operated together to produce a paroxysm of 
musical enthusiasm, such as the English world had hardly known before. 
Mendelssohn was everything that was great in music ; he united the 
highest qualities of Bach and Beethoven ; to question the supremacy 
of his genius was to write yourself down an ass. No moral reproba- 
tion was too strong for those unprincipled persons who, having by 
course of events come into the charge of the composer's manuscripts 
after his decease, persisted in withholding from the wqrks 

w;hich the too modest composer had. left unpublished as unse^tis^-r 
tory» but of which all the inteUectuel ;World ;bad, a riglxt demajp4 
the hearing. And whw.at last one the^^ works , T^as pi^^^^ 

at the Crystal Palace, it ^was an evemt iHj.the m,usW Wo^d.^ 
extravagance .of laudation r waa teo grsat t to , be ^ .the 

higher criticism of the, . day t 
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of which in comparison with his other works fully explained the 
judgment of the composer, a much better critio of his own music 
than most of his public. By those who possessed a atand-t>omt for 
a calmer judgment, this overacted enthusiasm must have seemed— 
did seem — ^absurd at the time ; but what are we to think of it in 
comparison with the tone now commonly adopted in regard to Men- 
delssohn in professedly musical and aosthetic society P What are we 
to think of the claims to musical insight of a society which at the 
distance of these few years has contemptuously reversed its decision 
and overturned the pedestal of its idol? And the conclusion to 
which this bit of the history of English musical enthusiasm must 
lead, is certainly not weakened by the observation of the rapid suc- 
cession of idolatries which has taken place in the interim. 

Schumann was the popular successor to Mendelssohn; a. composer 
resisted with persistent repugnance for years by English concert 
audiences, till suddenly, no one knew how, he became the fashion, 
had his day, and is now making way for Wagner. The histor}'' of 
the reception of Wagner by the English mind presents the same 
curious phenomenon of absolute and almost angry refusal of a hear- 
ing for years, followed by an outbreak of popular admiration and 
almost equally angry partisanship, so that to question the reality of 
Wagner’s success, and the true philosophy of his method, is in 
msthetic society to establish yourself as a weak-headed and blindly 
prejudiced person. - The question pro and con, in regard to this 
composer’s claim to the throne on which he has been exalted cannot 
be discussed here ; it involves very large considerations as to the 
objects and conditions of mu^cal art ; the argument is stiU complicated 
by too much of prej udice on the one hand, and extravagant enthusiasm 
on the other, for any present chance of a judicial settlement, 

** And that old common arbitrator, Time, 

Will one day end it.” 

Itmay suffice to record here the conviction that those who imagine 
this last idol to be firm on his pedestal, will probably be in course of 
time very decidedly undeceived. But we may notice here another 
and remarkable instance of the fluctuation of musical taste and 
opinion in this country, in the unexpected and almost ardent, wor- 
ship of a great composer who had hitherto been merely a name (and 
hardly, that) to English people. It is only a fow years sinoe Xmidon 
discovered Bachi No musician ;would have a word ta mp against 
the discovery in one mmy for there can^ hardly bei.a' question that 
Bach is the loftiest teacher in; the whole, range «o£ the art^and. that 
nQ„intelleot that has been applied toswnisio eym? evinced such a giaaiit 
grasp of wfliat inay:be caUMvtopalooimtmQtiw if the qualities 

greatness^ we;i^y^ai$cre^ 
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should have got much farther in general musical culture than there 
is in fact much chance of for some time to come. That they are not 
so apprehended is apparent, partly from the ingenuous admission of 
worshippers at the shrine, who not infrequently confess that they 
find iBach most difficult to understand ; on the other hand, it must be 
added, one often hears him lauded for the very qualities which he 
has not. The position, however, of reverential acceptance of a great 
artist in spite of inability toimdorstand him is in itself an admirable 
and a healthy one. But it seems the fate of English musical taste 
to run to extremes. For generations Handel has been the recognised 
object of musical reverence in England, his name having been 
often coupled, certainly, with that of his great contemporary by 
persons who professed a solid taste for Handel and Bach ” (a col- 
location of names which, considering the essential qualities of the 
two composers, is really about as rational as “ Rossini and Schu- 
mann”), but the preference for his oratorios, as representing the 
highest class of music, having been for generations the palladium of 
British musical taste. There was much that was utterly uncritical 
in the British worship of Handel — a kind of John Bull spirit in 
music ; but even more uncritical and foolish is the now obvious 
feeling that, Bach having been discovered, Handel is nowhere ; that 
belief in him is an antiquated prejudice, pardonable in our days of 
ignorance, but utterly inexcusable in this more enlightened genera- 
tion. Now there are most important qualities in which Bach deserves 
to be called a greater musician than Handel, though it may bp 
doubted whether many of the people who run after Bach know what 
they are. At all events, they obviously do not know that Handel had 
most important qualities which Bach had not ; that through the 
antiquated mannerisms and thin harmonic clothing of many even of 
his secondary compositions there breathes a power of dramatic ex- 
pression and pathos of which no trace is to be found in the mighty 
but somewhat ponderous tone-architecture of the Cantor of Leipzig ; 
that he had a mastery of the method of writing for the voice such as 
no purely German composer ever possessed ; that his choruses exhibit 
a vigour, energy, and clearness of form which it needs all the con- 
structive power and deep earnestness of Bach to surpass in effect, as 
he has done. All this is ignored, Handel is out of fashion, and Bach 
has been put on his pedestal in obedience to the last impulse of a 
musical public, whose judgment apparently, like Wordsworth’s cele- 
brated cloud, moveth all together, if it move at all.” 

It is probable that the very facilities for hearing music of every 
style and class, which are now within the reach of the London 
public, have something to do with the promotion of this superficial 
formation and fluctuation of musical taste. All whe wish to hear 
music can now hear anything, or almost anything, that they wish; 
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classical music is now brought to every one’s door ; and the constant 
attendance upon musical performances gives to every one a certain 
knowledge of what is going on in the world of musical production, a 
certain opportunity of acquiring the materials for an apparently 
critical view of the art, so that even those who by natural tempera- 
ment and taste might have remained quite indifferent on the subject, 
acquire so much acquaintance with it as enables them to discuss it with 
an apparent familiarity and knowledge, such as would formerly have 
been only expected from those who had the musical faculty specially 
developed. In short, music has become the fashion, and it is not 
permitted to be ignorant of it, or to have no opinion about it, on pain 
of being regarded as below the general level of culture ; and those 
who have no musical feeling or preference feel bound to sham a 
little.” This is not a healthy state of things, but it is perhaps a 
more or less inevitable condition of a transition stage from a state 
of ignorance or uncritical superficiality to the state of more cultured 
and critical knowledge, which the rising generation will, at all events, 
have had considerable opportunities of acquiring. For it cannot be 
questioned that there is an advance in the intelligent appreciation of 
music of the highest class in this country, difficult as it is to separate 
what is due to real sympathy and thoughtful culture from what is 
due to mere social habit and tradition. Musical instruction has in 
some quarters become a very different thing from the perfunctory 
business which it formerly was ; and for the initiation of a change 
for the better, in this respect, we are probably much indebted to some 
of the German professors of the art so specially connected with their 
country, who have taken up their abode among us and have inaugu- 
rated a system of instruction, which will gradually, if taken up more 
widely, have its results in transforming the study of music in general 
society from a mere show accomplishment (as it almost universally 
was till recently^) to the intelligent pursuit of a source of intellectual 
refreshing and a powerful medium of emotional expression. 

The existence of a better class of musical criticism, and musical 
literature generally, than we at present find in this country, is much 
to be desired, and would no doubt have its effect in promoting a 
more broad and comprehensive judgment in regard to musical art 
than at present . exists in EngUsh society. As it is, our musical 
literature is very defective. Musicians are seldom good writers; 

(1) A tefoim in musical education aeemB equally necessary in regard to the upper and 
the lower classes in England. Few of those, ladies especiaUy, who play or sing well as 
amateurs, have much knowledge of the scientifio basis of music, or much critioal per- 
ception in regard to style and muaioal form ; and in regard to primary education in 
lower class schools, the absolute stupidity of the system by which child^ are taught 
to sing merely " by ear,” that is to say by having a tune hammered into them by 
repetition, instead of being taught to read the language of music, cannot be too 
strongly condemned,^and for any educational purpose is worse than usdess. 
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i^d what is included under the head musical criticism in this 
country must for the most part be classed under one of three heads': 
mere ne^spapOT notices, in which the prejudices of the writer for 
or against certain artists give the only point to hie Writing (and 
this kind of thing unhappily subserves the needs of other journals 
than mere daily pax^ers) ; extravagant effusions of the set of scribes 
whose business it is to recommend Wagner and the “new school ; ” 
and occasionally painstaking and honest judgments expressed in 
technical or conventional phraseology, and regarded (not unjustly) 
by the ordinary reader as simply dull. The system lately 
adopted of appending an analysis of the music to the programmes 
of classical concerts has been the occasion of the production of 
some very good critical writing, accompanied often by too much 
effusion (the besetting sin of musical writers), but it may be 
questioned whether these have influenced general culture much. 
Those who go to concerts with a head and heart capable of following 
and appreciating the composer’s aim, do not need literary finger- 
posts, and those who are less enlightened are usually also less in 
earnest in their pursuit of the art, and do not care to take the 
trouble to read a book about the music at the time, or to file and 
study their analytical programmes afterwards. 

A publication which would do something to spread, in a manner at 
once trustworthy and popular, the degree of knowledge of the details 
of the art which would enable hearers tof do their own analytics, would 
be more to the purpose than the fugitive literature of programmes. 
The want of a book of this kind seems in process of being admimbly 
supplied by the new Dictionary of Music and Musicians^ now 
appearing under the editorship of Mr. George Grove, who combines 
with a genuine enthusiasm for his subject a faculty of accurate and 
laborious investigation and clear literary expression which peculiarly 
fit him to superintend such a publication, and render his own con- 
tributions to it of special interest and value. His article on 
Beethoven, though necessarily comparatively restricted, is one of 
the most valuable and, within its limits, complete and well-balanced 


specimens of musical biography that has been offered to English 
readers ; biography combined with just* so much of critical analysis 
as may assist the reader in forming a right estimate of the 
composer’s place in the art, without transgressing the proper 
objects of a dictiona^ article. The omoimt and variety of trust- 
wc^y infbrmt^on upon every subject connected with music which; 


thiswork proiniires to r^d^ aoeeerabhiiie the public when complotev' 
ik Y6i^ r^atk^blh, and such as no work of the kind hitherto 
lished ihr''|i%]tm4 can compare witK ^The a 
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book of this kind on such a scale, and the fact that there 
is such a public for it as to render it worth undertaking, speak a 
good deal for the increased interest in music in the present day. 
There is only one feature in this eiccellent work that calls for a doubt- 
ful criticism : the presence in it of the element of musical partisan- 
ship, and of the special partialities and animosities of the group who 
represent the music militant of the modern school. This element 
is not so far very prominent.; it is chiefly apparent in the contribu- 
tions of one musician who, being a splendid and powerful piano-, 
forte player, and a writer of extravagant critical effusions in very 
indifferent English, seems to suffer under an inverted reputation, 
his pianoforte playing being heard far too littlo and his writing 
seen a great deal too often. The short article on Huminel by 
this contributor, is simply a piece of temper directed against a 
composer whom he does not like, and even if a correct estimate of 
its subject (which may be questioned), that kind of tone is totally 
out of place in a dictionary. What kind of English the critics of 
this militant school are capable of one may realise in other articles 
by the same hand ; how Chopin appears to possess the secret to 
transmute and transfigure whatever ho touches into some weird 
crystal, convincing in its conformation, transparent in its eccen- 
tricity ’’ (which is certainly more than can be said of Mr. Dann- 
reuther’s own style). Berlioz, again, is “a colossus with few 
friends,'' ** a marked individuaUty, original, puissant, bizarre, indo- 
lently one-sided," &c. This sort of thing really ought not to bo 
allowed in a dictionary; and one is thankful to find the editor 
going at all events so far as to refrain from quoting some passages 
from this critic’s essay on Beethoven in a leading magazine, because 
it is not suited to the bald rigidity of a dictionary article," a 
somewhat mild way of characterizing what was in the main a piece 
of turgid extravagance.^ The point is prominently mentioned 
here because the articles on Lizst and Wagner have not yet 
appeared, and if (as there is too much reason to fear) they have 
been confided to critics of this school, they may prove a permanent 
blot on the dictionary by committing it to ill-regulated enthusiasms 
which can only be of temporary acceptance. Of course to such an 
objection the stereotyped retort will be ready, that Beethoven was 
considered rude and inartistic in his own day, and- his now accepted 
(1) It was, if we temon^ber right, ia this ariride [Mamilktn'a Uagwmay July, 1876} 
thi^as6t of quetatioBs^from Beethovdi’a Soaatas were c^reni'm.crder to prove', that 
D^thOven had aatidpatod and eipploji^ a oertd^ n^oderq of icmpositvm, oaUed 
<ftnett;ia[6jrphoflia of themea/^ whmby a'siiiglO melodic idea hi madeio do duty for a whole 
^yniphmy or ooncertO, squeezed into, different riiapeii,' or out' ujr into aeotiona. It would 
ho vrhile lor 

quotatiQn8|:a3 a|L of .t^ldi^ imitip^i^tt^e apo^tlcp of tho^Iio^Wagaa^ 

ai^d'aM oaiable o( in tUir eifhrtB ^ feirpe JSeeihovm ihtq aii^t^sidut of tlw 
own said perauale the wolili tha^ 
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works were met with hostile criticism : all which merely means that 
because a large number of persons cannot separate their critical yiew 
from the prejudices of their day, therefore no one can : which is a 
non sequitur. It is quite possible for people who have enough 
of ‘^dry light/’ and arc not so muddle-headed as to confound 
the conditions of art with those of science, and imagine that 
progress is a necessary condition of the former as of the latter, 
not only to distinguish the radical variance between Wagner’s 
art and Beethoven’s, but to recognise clearly enough the point at 
which Beethoven as an artist passed his zenith and lost some of his 
balance and completeness of style ; more than anywhere, perhaps, in 
that choral finale of the Ninth Symphony which has been foolishly 
set forth as the culmination of his genius and the point to which it 
had always been tending, whereas in fact it is a grand but unequal 
and only partially satisfactory experiment, to which the next Sym- 
phony, he had lived to write it, would probably have borne no rela- 
tion whatever. A great deal of mischief has been done by the 
importation of special pleading of this kind into recent musical 
criticism, the real object of which, as of all criticism, ought to be to 
obtain a clear and balanced view of the whole subject, and of which 
the rule (especially in a dictionary) should be emphatically, Surtout, 
point de zkle. 

A difficulty, perhaps, in the way of influencing opinion by musical 
criticism lies in the fact that music is such a difficult thing to write 
about intelligibly to those who do not already know a good deal. 
This is the real answer to the question addressed to the present' 
writer the other day, ‘‘Why are musical criticisms always so 
uninteresting P ” It is certain that they are seldom written in good 
literary style, and yet so absorbing and entrancing an art is music, 
that to the lovers of it almost any piece of criticism is more or less 
interesting, which gives them any new fact or suggests any new idea, 
in however jejune a form. On the other hand, those who have no 
practical acquaintance with the art are repelled and annoyed by what 
seems to them an unmeaning and cabalistic phraseology, a phraseo- 
logy which has grown up insensibly around the art, and cannot now 
be dispensed with or altered, any more than the accepted form of 
notation, also a growth of time and circumstance. If we say of a 
particular composition that “ in the Allegretto a beautifiil and mys- 
terious effect is produced by the entry in the major key of the second ‘ 
subject of the movement — a broad mid simple melody played by the 
clarionets and bassoons in octaves, and supported by an undulating 
arpeggio accompaniment in triplets by the violins, while at the 
same time the characteristic rhythm of the first sabject is restlessly 
kept up by the heavy pulsation of the pmkato of the violoncelli 
and basses,” — we should be saying what to the tuunusbal reader 
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would probably be mere jargon. But the sentence, as a general de- 
ecriplion of the character and effect of the passage, would bo quite 
intelligible to any one who knew musical phraseology, and any one 
well acquainted with Beethoven's symphonies will know at once 
what passage is described.^ It is a pity that there is so much that 
must be called jargon connected with the art, but it must be accepted 
as an existing fact, and if musical and unmusical people wish to 
understand each other, the latter must study the language of the 
former. One particular usefulness of the Dictionary we have been 
mentioning may bo in furnishing every one with a compendious and 
full illustration of the meanings of musical terms, as well as with con- 
centrated and intelligible essays upon important points in the forms 
and the science of musical composition. It may safely be said that 
more will be done to promote an intelligent comprehension of music by 
this kind of practical information, than by big reflections upon the 
moral lessons of Beethoven’s works, and how he delivers messages 
of ethical teaching and pf religious love and resignation, &c., &c. 
All this, as far as there is any ground for such reflections, we can best 
feel in silence for ourselves, while from their categorical declaration 
in print we are disposed to shrink, responding in the spirit of 
Jacques’s criticism of the Duke’s sentimentalities — “Wo think of 
as many matters as ho ; but wo give God thanks, and make no boast 
of them.” 


H. Heatiicote Statiiam. 


(1) Ono of the most interesting and piquant pieces of contemporary musical criticism 
is embodied in Mr. llrowning’s admirable bit of grotesque, “ Master Hugucs of Saxo- 
Gotha,’* though many people have probably read it without the least idea that they 
were going through a dissertation as to the rcjal value and meaning of the fugue fonn 
ns elaborated by Bach and his school. The reader who knows the meaning will likt) it 
none the less ; indeed, it may be doubted whether any non-musical reader would mako 
out what tho poet was diiving at. 
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It is not yet certain whether we shall have a dissolution this year or 
next, hut in many constituencies now represented by Conservatives 
the Liberal managers are already looking out for candidates, and at 
nearly every Liberal meeting held during the last, two months our 
poUoy and our chances of success at the next election have been freely 
disctissed. Mr. Bright, in the short speech which he delivered at the 
dose of the recent meeting in Birmingham, spoke with a force and a 
firo which recalled the glorious days of 1868 ; but the general tone of 
the speakers has been too timid and too apologetic to be at all satis- 
factory. They had very little to say, except that they wanted to 
turn out Lord Beaconsfield, and they did not seeip very sure of being 
able to do it. The confession of their poUtioal Faith was very 
meagre, and their political Hope was “a reed shaken by the wind:” 

On one topic indeed some of the speakers said a great deal. In 
1874 a few excellent constituencies were lost because three or four 
Liberals insisted on fighting for two scats. In other constituencies 
the party was split up into sections, alienated from each other by 
distrust and a dii^osition to avenge real or imaginary ^vrongs; with 
the army in revolt the battle was lost before it began. We have 
been warned, and rightly warned, against repeating this folly at the ' 
next general election. Never did so many politicians preach so many 
sermons on the old text — ** Behold how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

All this is most admirable and edifying, or the reverse, according 
to the intention of the speakers. Unfortunately most of the gentle- 
men who have delivered these pathetic discourses on political charitf’ 
appear to have meant their exhortations for those Liberals who have 
been trained to forbearance by a severe and protracted political disci- 
pline. It looks as if they intended all tho charity to be on one side. 
And this interpretation of their meaning is confirmed by very much 
of the conversation that is said to prevail in Liberal society. The 
advanced men are to give way. There is an impression that they 
have created general distrust and alarm. The country wants to be 
quiet; and the men most likely to beat the Conservatives are the men 
who are least anxious for Liberal reforms. The rash and reckless 
Liberals who are already in Parliament, and whose seats are seenro, 
must, of cottx^ be left where they are ; but the new candidates tniwt 
be mmi who w^ Lighten nobody* men that would never he Mtj^^idBed 
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as Liberals at all unless they were labelled. The halt and the maimed, 
the blind and the dumb, politicians who have been suffering for ten 
or a dozen years from political paralysis, arc to be dragged out of the- 
obscure asylums where they were spending their days in tranquil 
oblivion, and they are to be the selected heroes of the approaching 
^ contest. The more eager Liberals in the rank and file of the con- 
stituencies are required to suppress their convictions, and yet to 
maintain the fires of their enthusiasm. 

The solitary argument by which this remarkable policy is enforced 
is derived from the defeat of 1874. But in telling the story of that 
defeat, some very important facts have been suppressed. It is true, 
no doubt, that a few seats were lost through local divisions for which 
men who claim to be advanced Liberals must be held responsiblo. 
Candidates were run who represented different sections of the party, 
and it was not possible for all of them to bo returned. But the seats 
which were lost in this way do not account for the destruction of the 
Liberal majority. It was not the rashness of Liberal enthusiasts 
that ruined us, but the inaction and prostration of the very class of 
men who are now recommended to us as the most ti’ustworthy 
representatives of the Liberal traditions of the past Jind the surest 
guarantees of future Liberal supremacy. Seats were lost because 
these men shrank from their duty. Nor is it any reply to say that 
they were alarmed by the extreme opinions of the candidates for 
whom they were asked to vote, and that we must take care not to 
alarm them again. It was not the extreme men alone who were un- 
fortunate five years ago. We lost heavily in the counties as well as 
in the boroughs ; and most of the candidates for the counties were 
men whose opinions ought not to have alarmed the most timid 
valetudinarians in the party. 

But perhaps it may be said that the moderate men were defeated 
because the more advanced Liberals refused to support them, and that 
®ie exhortations to union which have been delivered lately are chiefly 
intended to prevent a repetition of this disloyalty. What measure 
of truth there may be in this statement it is not easy to determine. 
Some acts of the Liberal Government had unquestionably chilled the 
enthusiasm of the more advanced members of the party, and I think 
it very possible that in some constituencies, although they went to 
the poll for the Liberal candidates, they did not fight for them with 
their accustomed energy. I have no wish to underestimate the 
extent to which Liberal seats were lost from this cause. There are 
very excellent reasons why it should not be forgotten. But I believe 
that the party suffered stUl more severely from the total defection of 
men of another type, for whom the niost moderate Liberals were not 
, moderate enough. It is far more necessary to charge these men to 
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pluck up their courage than to charge advanced Liberals to exercise 
toleration and charity. 

If we are to derive any practical guidance from the results of the 
last general election, there is one fact which deserves special con- 
sideration. In about thirty seats in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
Conservatives were displaced by Liberals ; an enormous majority of 
these were advanced Liberals. The lesson is a very simple one ; if 
we waut to rescue a seat from a Tory, a Eadical is more likely to be 
successful than a Whig. 

Whatever may have been the causes of the disaster of 1874, and 
whoevet may have been responsible for it, the terms on which it is 
now proposed to organize the party cannot be accepted. The terms 
are not fair. Any attempt to enforce them will provoke angry 
resentment, which will perpetuate and inflame the divisions they 
are intended to heal. The true principle on which our leaders 
should act is a very simple one. To every Liberal the interests of 
the party as a whole should be superior to the interests of any section 
of the party. But this is a principle which applies all round; and 
exhortations to mutual forbearance should be addressed to the mode- 
rate men as earnestly as to the extreme men. In constituencies 
where the effective Liberal strength is with the moderate Liberals, 
the advanced men should support the moderate candidates with their 
whole heart and their whole strength. In constituencies where the 
effective Liberal strength is with the advanced Liberals, the moderate 
men are bound to show the same loyalty. But if there are Liberals 
whose Liberalism is so tepid that they would rather let in a Tory 
than vote for a Eadical, if there are Liberals who have a greater 
dread of conceding to Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. 
Chamberlain any place in the party, than of leaving the government 
of the country in the hands of Lord Beaconsfield, I venture to think 
that such men deserve no consideration in Liberal councils, and th^ 
their opinions ought to have no effect on Liberal action. ^ 

I am in a mood to listen with a dutiful and submissive spirit to 
speeches on political charity. If a brother Liberal has smitten me on 
my right cheek, I am quite willing just now to turn to him the other 
also. But I should like the brother who has smitten me, and who 
seems likely to smite me again, to listen to the same homilies; and I 
think that my political pastors and masters should encourage him to 
cultivate the same beautiful spirit that they are expecting from me. 
If the moderates are to be allowed to do all the smiting, and the 
advanced men are required to exercise all the self-restraint, it seems 
hardly fair. This is to cover tyranny with the name of toleration. 

The policy is unsafe as well as unfair. The Liberal party, to be of 
any good, must consist of Liberals. It used to be supposed that the 
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energy and zoal of Liberal politicians were almost necessarily relaxed 
when they were in office, but that the keener air of the Opposition 
benches restored their tone. If there is any truth in this principle^ 
the political health of very many members of the party is too pros- 
trate to permit of any reasonable hope of restoration. The conduct 
of a large number of men in the House of Commons during the last 
three years has not been of a kind to command any confidence in a 
man’s political tendencies, simply because he sits on the same side of 
the House as the Liberal leaders. The dishonour and tho suffering 
inflicted on the country are due almost as much to the timidity, the 
indecision, and the total want of political earnestness, which have 
distinguished the Opposition, as to the blind devotion with which 
the Conservative members have supported their leaders. If a man’s 
Liberalism is not hearty and fearless when tho Liberals are out of 
office, it is likely to assume a very Conservative typo when they 
return to power. 

In making our plans for the next election, we are bound to recog- 
nise the possibility of a second defeat. Our prospects arc good, if we 
are wisely and firmly led ; but in choosing candidates wo ought to 
consider how they will do their work if the Liberals have to remain 
on the Opposition benches two or three years longer. Moderates of the 
class that I am afraid of are troublesome enough when their friends 
are in office. They are a dead weight on tho party, and make all 
progress difficult. But when their friends are in Opposition, men of 
this kind are more troublesome still. They are so timid, so vacil- 
lating, and so desponding, that they quench all tho zeal and extin- 
guish all the hopefulness which are necessary to make the action of 
their friends effective. With such men in the ranks it is impossible 
to fight vigorously. When tho Liberal party is in power they 
contribute very little to its strength ; when it is in Opposition they 
greatly increase its weakness. 

On what grounds are tho constituencies to be asked to support, at 
the next general election, the Liberal candidates who are indisposed 
to commit themselves to any Liberal reforms ? Are we to vote for 
them simply because they want to turn out tho present Ministry ? 
In the present perils which threaten the country, our first object, no 
doubt, should be to transfer the government to the hands of wiser 
and more honourable men. At the general election of 1868 the 
popular Liberal creed consisted of a solitary article : — I believe in 
Mr. Gladstone ; and, for the moment, it is almost sufficient that a 
man should be able to say— I disbelieve in Lord Beaconsfield. But 
he must say it heartily. Hearty disbelief in Lord Beaconsfield 
means a great deal. It means very much more than is meant 
by some of^the gentlemen who now claim to be Liberals. It 
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means a settled hostility against the alliance between the worst sec- 
tions of the aristocracy and the selfishness, the ignorance^ and the 
baser passions of the worst sections of the people. It means a 
genuine zeal for representative institutions, which the present Minis- 
try appear to despise and to distrust, and 'which they have done 
their best to bring into contempt. It means an earnest desire for the 
impt'ovement of the condition of all classes of the people. It means 
courageous honesty in financial policy. Some of the men who are 
likely to be forced on the Liberal constituencies at the next general 
election arc incapable of these generous passions. They have listened 
with a lymphatic indiflference and a sluggish incredulity to the 
speeches in which the more robust Liberals have expressed the indig- 
nation, the shame, the sorrow, and the disgust provoked by the acts 
of the Government. I think it will be found that most of the men 
who are earnest in their antagonism to Lord Beaconslield, arc men 
who have strong Liberal convictions. Their disbelief in the policy of 
the Ministry is supported and strengthened by belief in something 
better and nobler. More disbelief was never yet the foundation of a 
vigorous Church, nor can it ever be the foundation of a vigorous 
political party. Party storms will rage in the future as they have 
raged in the past ; we must build upon the rock, or had better not 
build at all. When the rain descends, and the ftoods come, and 
the winds blow, the house wliich is built upon the sand will fall, 
and great will be the fall of it. 

It is the duty of the Liberal leaders to look beyond the exigen- 
cies of the approaching contest. The misgovernment of the last few 
years will bo fruitful in evil consequences for a long time to come. 
Even apart from that misgovernment, I think it is clear that during 
the next ten or fifteen years the whole* condition of the country 
would have been subjected to a severe strain. The policy of the 
Ministry has accelerated and increased our troubles. The extreme^ 
commercial depression from which wo are suffering may pass by, but 
the golden years which we remember, and which have raised the 
standard of comfort and luxury among all classes of the community, 
are^ not likely to return in our time. Even if our manufacturing 
industries recover their prosperity, the rapid development in our im- 
ports of meat from America is bringing on a crisis in the condition 
of the agricultural population. While the farmers could get high 
prices for beef and mutton they could look with equanimity upon 
the low price of corn ; but ibis compensation they are rapidly losing. 
Ko moderate redaction of rents will save them frdm bankruptcy; 
ITnder the modem system of farming, and with the present rate of 
wages, which cannot be reduced without inflicting intolerable suffer** * 
ing and creating serious social dangers, the total ajmuai^p^penditnore 
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on a considerable farm is so enormous that a reduction of 10, 16, or 
20 per cent, on what is paid to the landlord will afford the tenant 
no sensible relief. Farmers and landholders are threatened by a 
common catastrophe. 

How the trouble is to be met, who can tell P For difficulties so 
serious heroic remedies may be necessary. Changes in the laws 
affecting the land are likely to be proposed of a far more sweeping 
character than those which have been suggested by Mr. Bright. 
Misery drives men mad. The stubborn resistance which has been 
offered to the most moderate reforms which threatened, even remotely, 
the social and political supremacy of the hereditary aristocracy may 
be terribly avenged. To avert those dangers it is necessary that the 
Liberal party should consist of men with a genuine devotion to the 
public good, men of strong intellectual and moral force, sagacious 
and bold, just and fearless. At such a time as this to build into the 
solid structure of the party mere ‘‘wood, hay, and stubble^' will be 
to bring a lasting discredit on Liberal principles, and to inflict im- 
measurable evils on the nation. If a Conservative Government which 
has done so much harm is to be followed by a Liberal Government 
which can do no good, tho country will bo in danger of sinking into 
‘ political despair ; and if this happens, the wildest and most reckless 
adventurers will have the chance of doing infinite mischief. 

And if these exceptional troubles did not menace us, there are the 
strongest reasons for securing an improvement in the quality of the 
House of Commons. Ministers would not have treated the House 
with such disrespect had the mass of the members on either side re- 
tained the old spirit and energy by which the privileges and powers 
of the House were wrested from the hands of the Crown. It looks as 
if there were a change in the centre of gravity of our political 
system. The Government is becoming too strong for Parliament, 
^his is owing rather to the weakness of Parliament than to the strength 
of the Government. The Government is distinguished for its au- 
dacity but hardly for its ability. A House of Commons with a large 
proportion of strong men in it — strong from the strength of their 
political convictions, and strong in the vigour of moral earnestness— 
would never have tolerated the treatment to which the House has 
recently been subjected. To restore to the House its true weight in 
tho conduct of our political a&irs, it is urgently necessary that its 
benches should be Med with men who possess and deserve the con-^ 
fidence and respect of the country. When the country respects the 
House of Coinuions the Ministry will never dare to treat it with 
contempt; > ' : ^ 

My most serious complaint against the scheme which appears tn he 
in &vour among llmid Liberal it is^likely to impaie the 
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intellectual and moral energy of the party, and to lessen its power 
for rendering necessary service to the country. Able men, to what- 
ever section of Liberalism they may belong, were never more wanted 
in the House of Commons than at the present moment. A real capa- 
city for solving difficult questions of policy, and for the efficient 
conduct of the business of government, i^ always to be valued and 
honoured, and just now there are exceptional reasons for valuing and 
honouring it. A capacity for appreciating power of this kind, and 
the intellectual and moral qualities which make a man loyal to honest 
and able leaders, are also of immense worth. What I dread is th& 
respectable mediocrity which provokes no offence, but which can 
command no confidence, which has no definite convictions, and can 
do no definite work. To send such men to the House of Commons 
when better men can be had is to be guilty of treason, both to the 
Liberal party and to the nation. 

The scheme cannot work. The advanced Liberals in the provin-^ 
cial constituencies are capable of making great sacrifices. They 
are not, as a rule, wilful, wayward, or intolerant. When they are in 
a minority they will work hard for a moderate man, if they know 
that men of a more vigorous type are permitted to have a fair chance 
elsewhere. But if once the impression gets abroad that politicians 
of resolute opinions are to be everywhere avoided, and that wherever 
a Badical is not already in possession of a secure seat, we are to fight 
under a banner with all the colour washed out of it, these men will 
refuse to fight at all. And the result of their alienation, even in 
constituencies in which they form only a small minority of the 
Liberal strength, will be very serious, for as a rule they furnish the 
most energetic canvassers and the most effective popular speakers. 

Where advanced Liberals form the majority of the party the 
attempt to conciliate and attract the timid and the hesitating by 
running a man whose political creed is vague and invertebrate will 
bo fatal. Advanced Liberals show a wonderful loyalty to their local 
and national leaders ; but the most strenuous efforts of their leaders 
will fail to kindle their enthusiasm for a candidate who seems to 
them nearer to the Conservative position than to their own. They 
will never support with any ardour and vehemence a man who can 
say nothing except that ho is ready to support a vote of want of 
confidence in the present Qovemment. That is excellent as far as 
it goes. But where the advanced Liberals are strong they will ask» 
What next ? 

The great Liberal triumphs of the past have been won by the 
cordial co-operation of all sections of the party. The moderate men 
have worked in their own way, and have done excellent service. To 
them have usually been conceded the positions of honpnr ; the 
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treme men have fouglit in the ranks, and arc willing to fight there 
still. The judgment of the moderate men has always received a measure 
of consideration which has been at least equal to their strength at 
the poll ; from the extreme men has come the fire, the energy, with- 
out which the most prudent counsels would never win a victory. 
There must be the same combination of resources at the next election 
if the Liberal party is to recover its supremacy. But. if the candi- 
dates of advanced opinions are to be systematically discouraged, it is 
preposterous to expect that electors of advanced opinions will show any 
enthusiasm. It is not necessary to have any exceptional acquaintance 
with Liberal constituencies to be able to affirm with confidence 
that such a policy as this would be a flagrant blunder. The most 
elementary knowledge of human naturo ought to teach our leaders 
that to inflict injustice on one section of their supporters just before 
going into the conflict is the certain way to render victory impossible. 
Men must be treated fairly if they are to fight well. As yet I be- 
lieve that no serious mischief has been done. There is plenty of 
time for the responsible leaders to declare that the advanced mem- 
bers of the party must have fair play, and that the concessions are 
not to be all on one side. Any other policy will insure a defeat at 
the next election as disastrous as that which we sustained five years 
ago. 


E. W. Dale. 



PARIS UNDER THE MONARCHY OF THE 
RESTORATION. 

The revolutions of France are always made profoundly interesting 
by the character and the aims of her people. No people have more 
brilliant mental gifts. No people, perhaps, have had such high politi- 
cal and social aspirations. The French have rebelled against such 
restraints of privilege or power as more phlegmatic races would have 
borne with well-drilled meekness. They have also committed mis- 
takes and fallen into calamities, which have made them a by-word 
among nations that the future will be less careful to remember. It 
is this union of splendid mental qualities with high ideals and with 
mighty failures that gives so peculiar a charm to their grand history. 
France has for ninety years been the chief trial-ground of social and 
political experiments. She tells us what to avoid and also what to 
expect. And just as some highly strung but badly balanced minds 
are often the first to catch the ideas of the future, so, perhaps, are 
the troubles of France and the gathering consistency of her institu- 
tions the magic mirror which reflects the Europe of our children's 
children. 

One of the most interesting experiments in all the history of 
France was the attempt to revive a Legitimate Monarchy amid the 
ruins left by the Revolution. The most brilliant nobility and the 
most powerful Church in Europe had been effaced. The most 
aristocratic of societies had been pulverized into untitled units by 
the tremendous roller of the Republic. And the Republic itself was 
gone ; the Consulate was gone ; the Empire was gone. The revolu- 
tionary names had become but memories ; and a lonely rock in the 
Atlantic was about to be the prison, and was soon to be the grave, of 
the great man whose selfishness, and disdain for suffering, and passion 
for glory, were scarcely less wonderful than his mighty genius. But 
amid all this ruin the Revolution had left a form of society, bound 
together by instincts of equality, and planted on something like 
equality of inheritance. The Revolution had placed, not, indeed, 
the government, but, what is incomparably more important, the 
social constitution^ on foundations of adamant, and had given France 
a greater promise, of stability in the future than any other country 
of Western Europe. 

Such was the France which the Bourbons saw when they came 
back from their long exile in 1814, and a second time in 181d> ilt 
has been said that they were exactly the same when they 
as they had been when they went away» having “ leawa^^not^^ 
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and forgotten nothing ’’ from the terrible calamities which had been 
largely brought about by their own folly. But that taunt is not 
quite true, so far at least as regards the new king, Louis XVIII. 
No one knew better how hopeless or how fatal would be any attempt 
to turn back the democratic stream and build anew the whole of the 
ancient society. He was the cleverest and most cultivated man 
of his family. Ho used to study and write in the old days of 
Louis XV. when he was the Comte de Provence, when the most potent 
personage at the court was Madame Dubarry, and when none but 
philosophic dreamers feared a revolution. ^‘You must put that 
question to the Comte de Provence,’’ his brother, the Due do Berri, 
would say when ho v/as asked about something within the compass 
of printed books. The Comte de Provence read much, and wrote 
pretty well for a prince. Ho wrote squibs against Turgot. He 
WTote plays at the old court ; during his exile and after the Restora- 
tion he wrote an astonishing number of neatly expressed letters. 
He was the polite letter-writer in person. And he was also as free 
from what some people called superstition and others belief as 
many an abb^ of the old French Church. It w’as whispered that he 
was a Voltairean, and his favourite author was well known to be 
Horace. A cultivated man of the world, a cynic, and a cold volup- 
tuary, he was a king in whom it is difficult even for the spirit of 
loyalty itself to find a hero. But ho had a hard, clear brain ; he 
really saw some of the deeper meanings of the Revolution ; and ho 
was in no mood for tilting against the windmills of democracy, like 
his Quixotic brother and successor, the Comte d’ Artois. So ho gave 
his subjects the assurance of many liberties in the form of a charter 
or constitution. 

At the same time no Bourbon was ever prouder of his lineage, or 
more tenacious of all the forms which expressed the majesty of the 
French throne. Ho never allowed even the obscurity and the pri- 
vations of exile to lower the dignity of the phrases which befitted 
the head of the greatest family in Europe. When the Doge of 
Venice, at the bidding of Napoleon, had invited him to quit Verona 
in the darkest days of his fortimes, ho proujily answered that he 
would leave the town, but that six names of his family must be 
erased from the golden book of the Venetian nobility, and he 
demanded the return of the sword which his ancestor, Henry IV., 
had presented to the Venetian Republic. When Napoleon promised 
to give him great territorial estates if he would surrender his claims 
to the French throne, he answered that, as the successor of Francis I., 
he wished, at least, to keep &e power of saying, ^*Nous avons tout 
perdu, fors I’honneuri” 

Such a prince was true to the character of a lifetime when, oh 
coming to the Tuileries,. he restored much of the stately pomp whioh 
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had made Versailles the most brilliant court in Europe. Some of 
the greatest nobles in Prance actively performed such duties as seem 
to have a menial air when unsanctified by courts. Tho master of 
the household was the Due d’Escars, whom the King called his 
grand maitre de la cuisine. That great noble, it is said, had pro- 
foundly studied the art of cookery, was proud of the original genius 
with which he could minister to the subtleties of taste, and gave, it 
has been said, as much thought to the plan of a dinner as a great 
general would give to the plan of a campaign.^ Another noble, 
M. de Coss^ Srissac, had the direction of the panetcrie, A third, 
the Oomte de Rothe, was the King’s chief cup-bearer. A fourth, 
the Marquis de Montdragon, had the honour of asking his Majesty 
what ho would have for dinner. And the Grand Chamberlain of the 
King, the great noble whp stood behind his chair at dinner, and who 
had the privilege of aiding him in the sacred mysteries of his toilette, 
was the ex-bishop, ex-revolutionist, ex-confiscator of the Church 
lands, ex-servant of the Directory, ex-spy, ex-Foreign Minister of 
Napoleon, ex-betrayer of Napoleon, ex-ambassador at Vienna, ex- 
Foreign Minister of Louis XVIII. himself, ex- everything ; tho coldest 
heart and keenest tongue in Europe ; tho arch intriguer who had 
deserted every master that ho had served, and who had still to desert 
another ; whose vulpine sagacity took him more swiftly than an intel- 
lect like Bonaparte’s to the place where booty lay; whoso life 
was one long incarnate refutation of the maxim that honesty is the best 
policy ; the consummate diplomatist who had enriched himself with 
the pillage of commissions on the diplomatic work which he had 
done for his imperial 'master, and whose career was furrowed with 
lies ; but who always told his falsehoods, and stole, and gave his 
benefactors up to the police, and got to tho right side of the hedge, 
with the consummate grace and good-breeding of a g)wi(l seigneur of 
old France. No man ever lifted his hat so gracefully to the devil as 
M. de Talleyrand. He kept his place at tho Tuileries chiefly for a 
reason which he himself expressed, when Louis XVIII. flattered him 
by asking how he had managed to trip up both the Directory and 
Napoleon. *‘Mon Dieu, Sire,” he modestly replied, “je n’ai rien 
fait pour cel&. C’est quelque chose d’inexplicable quo j’ai en moi, 
et qui porte malheur aux governements qui me negligent.” Accord- 
ingly the Bourbons did not neglect Talleyrand. But even he might 
have found his tenure of courtly office less secure if his skill in the 
courtier’s art had not been equal to his disdain for the moral law. 
For at the Tuileries reigned much of that matchless ease, and dig- 
nity, and grace of manner which had been the chief distinction of 
Versailles. The court of the restored Bourbons was incomparably 
the finest school of ceremonial polLteness in Europe. Perhaps our 
(1) Mistoire fa S$Btiiiuration^ Par un Homme d*Etat» Pk 283. 
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own may have been slightly like it in the days of the Stuarts. The 
courtiers had much of that composed serenity which enabled Talley- 
rand to bear in silence a shower of Napoleon’s ferocious tauiits, and* 
then say to a companion as he limped down- stairs, What a pity it 
is that so great a man should be so badly bred.” 

The King and the princes of the blood showed for the monarchy 
and all its hierarchies a degree of devout respect such as humbler 
folk keep for the sanctities of religion. Louis XVIII. went through 
the ceremonies of the Tuilerics, and uttered regal words of greeting 
to his courtiers, and presided at the council table, oven when so 
paralysed by disease that he had to be wheeled about in a chair, and 
when his limbs were already stiffening into death. A King of 
France dies, but he is never ill,” was his reply to the entreaties of 
ministering affection a few days before the close. And the majesty 
of the courtly etiquette would not unbend even in the presence of 
death itself. One night the end came to the proud spirit of the old 
King ; the public gardens of the Tuileries were filled with people 
watching for the token that he had passed away; couriers were 
ready to speed through France with the message that the people 
had a new master ; the heralds were waiting in the ante-chambers 
for the summons to proclaim, Le Roi cst mort ! vive le Roi ! ” ; the 
courtiers were preparing to bend before their new sovereign ; and, 
amid all these accompaniments of natural suspense, the King’s 
brother and heir, the Comte d’ Artois, his nephew, and his niece, the 
Due and the Duchesse d’Angoulemc, knelt beside the bed of the 
dying monarch. After he had passed away, the new King, the new 
Dauphin, and the new Dauphiness, rose to quit the room ; and, as 
they were about to leave it, what was the first impulse of the reli- 
gious, austere, sorrowful Duchesse d’AngoulSme ? It was a grand 
tribute to etiquette. Hitherto, as the daughter of Louis XVI., she 
had possessed the right of preceding her husband, who had only been 
the nephew of a king ; but that right ceased from the moment at 
which his father inherited the throne ; and, as the tearful group of 
mourners were about to go out of the room in which Louis lay dead, 
the Duchess was the first to signify the change in her rank with 
the words, Passez, monsieur le Dauphin.” 

But the French court of the Restoration had to think of more 
serious things than deportment and the plenary inspiration of court 
circulars ; and, in truth, the social side of the Tuileries was of small 
account compared with the poetical. While Louis XVIII. was as 
nearly a Liberal as providential arrangements would allow a crowned 
Bourbon of the elder branch to be, his brother, the Comte d’ Artois, 
had all the grand pretensions of the old court, which assumed that 
the rule of the Bourbons was cunningly interwoven with the final 
arrangements of the universe, and that a main purpose of the Chris- 
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tian revelation was to provide the kings of France with an apostolical 
succession of private chaplains. Of the Comte d’ Artois it was really 
true that he had learned nothing and forgotten nothing from the 
calamities of exile. His stormy and pleasure-loving youth at Ver- 
saillos had left him neither time nor taste for the studies and the 
society which had softened the inherited ideas of his elder brother, 
and made many of the young nobles disciples of Voltaire. He had 
hated the Hevolution from the outset. He would never have given 
way one inch to Mirabeau and the other revolutionists who had come 
to Versailles, with insolent demands that the pinched common people 
should have some power of saying how far they might be fleeced for 
the benefit of the courtiers. He fancied that his brother, Louis XVI., 
might have died quietly in bed, and that there would have been no 
Hevolution, and no Napoleon, and no upheaval of European society, 
if Mirabeau and other troublesome talkers had been locked up. A 
German is said to have reasoned in the same fashion about the source 
of the water in the Danube. That great river is said to rise in the 
pleasure grounds of a gentleman in the Black Forest. On seeing the 
little bubbling spring the countryman clapped his hat upon it, held 
back the water for a minute or two, and exclaimed, Won’t the 
people of Vienna be astonished at the stoppage of the Danube ! ” A 
great many political reasoners are like that profound rustic, and the 
Comte d’ Artois was one of them. Hence, when the Bastile fell, and 
the court bowed before the democratic storm, he saw that France 
was no place for him, and he secretly quitted Versailles with his two 
sons, the Due d’Angoul^me and the Due de Berri. Exile, the* 
beheading of the Xing and the Queen, the Heign of Terror, and the 
Empire, only deepened his hatred of all that was meant by the 
symbol of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. Religious feelings 
gave in time a touch of spiritual fervour to his Bourbonic creed. A 
strange story is told to mark the turning-point of his life. His 
friend, Madame de Polastron, when on a penitent death-bed, is said 
to h^e made him take the communion along with her, share with 
her one consecrated wafer, and vow, amid all the solemnity of the 
viaticum, that he would henceforth be true to her memory and live 
in the sight of the Church. He is believed to have kept his word. 
At all events, he felt bound by all the sanctities of religion to put 
down the revolutionary spirit, which had made the France of Saint 
Louis set up the Goddess of Reason. But outwardly he was, when 
he returned to Paris, the same charming, gracious, lively being as he 
had been in the court of Marie Antoinette. He had tho same vanity 
and love of applause; the same passion for the chase; the same 
fervent belief in the magical power of good breeding. He meant to 
conquer the people by his smiles ud gestures and light words of 
courtesy. Sometimes he was compared to our own 
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As Thackeray has said, it was a matter of dispute which of the two 
princes was the first gentleman in Europe. Even the most patriotic 
loyalty must admit, however, that our own gracious prince would 
have stood the comparison better, if he had paid some slight hoed to 
the imperative part of the twentieth chapter of Exodus, and 
possessed a trifling pinch of the virtues which could have been 
found among the least of his own lackeys. The Comte d’ Artois at 
all events was a model of gracious courtesy, and when he entered 
Paris amid a crowd of the Royalists who had been waiting for the 
return of their old princes, he seemed to smile forgiveness even 
upon the agents of Revolution. “ Plus de divisions : la paix et la 
France ; je la revois enfin, et rien n^y est change, he is said to 
have said, “ si ce n’est qu’il s*y trouve un Fran9ais de plus.'' He 
never did utter these words ; they w'ere made up for him in the 
house of M. de Talleyrand, by M. Beugnot, a well-known French- 
man, who was set by the arch-master of deception to give a 
glowing account of the royal entry, and put into the Prince's meuth 
some such mot as all Frenchmen could quote. “ That is what 
Monsieur said," exclaimed Talleyrand, as soon as the words were 
read to him ; I will answer for him." So the phrase was put into the 
Moniteur, The French were delighted by the charming verbal 
grace of the heir to the crown ; the Prince himself never denied 
that he had spoken with a royal command of his native language, 
and I dare say that in time he as firmly fancied himself to bo the 
author of Beugnot's mot as our own Prince Regent believed, in 
certain stages of convivial faith, that he had been at the battle of 
Waterloo. Nay, it is said that M. Beugnot, again at the prompting 
of Talleyrand, coined the almost equally famous boast with which 
Louis XVIII. is said to have met the threat of the Prussians to 
blow up the bridge of Jena. The King was said to have declared 
that they would have to blow him into the air with it, for he would 
take his seat upon the emblem of the great French victory. That 
vaunt, it is stated, was composed for him, or at least put into the con- 
cise form which would please the most literary nation in the world. 

But the court soon found sterner work to do than dispensing 
smiles and accepting the paternity of foundling mots. The Comte 
d''Artois was sure that his brother was going the way of Louis XVL 
by dabbling in constitutions. He had a true Bourbon contempt for 
that Miuisterial responsibility of which we in this* country are so 
proud. He would govern as well os reigo. He would command, 
and his Ministers should obey. "I would rather saw wood," he said, 
ihan Toe a k^g on the same conditions as the King of England." 

At first ; the Comte d’Artois would not take that oath of constitu- 
tional fidelity which was exacted from all the Peers and the 
.P^qp^ties,! Even his ftual consent was only of that reluctant kind 
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which leaves a keen scent for the possibilities of evasion. Round 
him gathered a group of persons as convinced as himself that the 
only way to keep down the spirit of Revolution was to revive the 
kingly temper which had enabled Louis XIV. to meet the Parlia- 
ment of Paris with a riding switch in his hand. Among others was 
a Princess who is, perhaps, the most pathetic figure among all the 
courts of this century. Daughter of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, the Duchesse d’Angoul^me had been imprisoned with 
her parents in the Temple. Her father and mother and aunt had 
perished under the guillotine. Her brother, the Dauphin, had died 
of cruel treatment in the revolutionary prison. Already her cup of 
sorrow was so full that she had been called the Antigone of France. 
Grief had hardened her political ideas into austerity, and her 
strength of spirit would have made her a formidable power if her 
cousin and husband, the new Dauphin, had ever reached the 
throne. Napoleon said that she was the only man of her family. 
Pity for her immense misfortunes and her really noble character 
was mingled with irritation at the stinging words which she threw 
at all who declined to bo abjectly submissive to the throne and the 
Ohurch. She was so sincere that, although a Bourbon, she often 
forgot to be polite. One day she was at the Tuileries when 
Charles X. was receiving the chief dignitaries of France, and among 
others the judges of the highest Court of Appeal in Paris. Those 
magistrates had deeply offended the King ^nd his friends by giving 
a decision which asserted the freedom of the Press at a time when 
the court had tried to crush liberty of speech. When they came 
to make their bow to the Duchesse d’AngoulSme, she made a quick 
gesture with her fan, and angrily said, ‘‘ Passez 1 . The memory of 

such words lived longer than that of real injuries. 

Round the Duchess and her father-in-law, the Comte d’ Artois, 
gathered many congenial spirits in that part of the Tuileries which 
w'as called the Pavilion Marsan. There was to be found a rival court 
to that of the King. It was a court composed in part of nobles who 
had once listened to the promptings of a passion for reform or change. 
Some of them may have spoken lightly of the clergy amid the fatal 
irreverence which, they thought, had ruined the monarchy. Some of 
them may have enjoyed the scofiSng epigrams of Voltaire. Some 
may have rubbed shoulders with courtiers who had gone to those 
select little atheistical supper parties, in one of which our own coun- 
tryman, David Hume, found himself the most orthodox man in the 
room. But in , exile all of them had learned to believe that the 
Chiirch had been the very keystone of the social fabric wluch had 
borne the court and the aristocracy. It was the, revolt against reU- 
gious tradition, they were convinjeed, that had made peasant and 
artisan pull down the great hierarchy of social ranks ^hieh h^ 
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bound together by inherited beliefs; afPection, and loyalty — ^in OHO 
word, by the mysterious cement of tradition. It was criticism 
divorced from the guidance of the Church, it was arrogant philoso- 
phy, it was impiety that had turned the French people against the 
rulers and the social superiors who had been set over them by 
heaven. Thus many of the Emigres, as they were nailed, came to see 
in all forms of liberty so many kinds of revolt against divine order. 
Their hatred of Voltaireanism and of Liberalism gathered a religious 
intensity as they lived, poor and neglected, in the back streets of 
London, and it might be said that their mourning for the old lost 
gaiety of Versailles had something of Hebrew bitterness. A poet 
might say that they tuned their harps sadly to the strains of the 
Church, and that hy the waters of our own Babylon they sat down 
and wept as they remembered the Zion of the Seine. 

Men and women who came back in that temper were not inclined 
to tolerate either the manners or the claims of the masters who had 
grown up in Franco during their absence. So aristocratic a court as 
that of the Tuilories naturally disdained the plebeian nobles, whom 
Napoleon had lifted to the highest ranks of his brand-new peerage 
for their prowess on the battle-field. The smallest sprig of ancient 
nobility affected ta look down on the rough soldiers whoso fume had 
been carried to the ends of the earth by the victories of the Grand 
Army. In one case there is reason to believe that disdain did much 
to shape a great and memorable tragedy. When the Emperor was 
banished to Elba, tlie most brilliant, if not the ablest, of all his com- 
manders, Marshal Ney, naturally put his sword at the service of a 
court which had become the governing symbol of the nation. When 
the Emperor broke away from Elba, Ney boasted to the King that 
he would bring Bonaparte back to Paris in a cage. But on leaving 
the capital to take the command of tho army, the Marshal poured 
out a torrent of reproaches against the Bourbons. “ I will not bo 
humiliated,’^ he exclaimed to one of his old comrades. Ho bitterly 
complained that his wife came home to him with tears in her eyes, 
on account of the indignities to which she was subjected in the 
Tuileries ; and he did not choose that the wife of Michael Ney, Mar- 
shal of France, Duo d’Elchingen, Prince do la Moskowa, the victor 
of Ulm and Friedland, the hero of the retreat from Moscow, “ the 
bravest of the brave,” should be insulted by the wives df nobles who 
were personally unfit to command a corporal’s guard, and who owed 
their social position to an accident. He also complained that the 
King meant to set aside the generals of the Empire. “ It is only 
with Bonaparte,” he added, ‘^that we can have consideration.” 
Thus was Noy induced to betray his trust by going over to the side 
of Napoleon. The result was those Hundred Days of Imperial 
power, which were cut short by the battle of Waterloo and the 
von. XXV. N.s. 3 Q 
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banishment of Napoleon to St. Helena. That Ney had committed a 
crime is indisputable ; but excuses might be found in the conflict of 
authority in France ; and at all events his comrades, as well as him- 
self, believed that he was entitled to the benefit of an amnesty by 
the conditions on which Paris was surrendered to the allied armies. 
Even if he had not been sheltered, the King and the courtiers might 
have been expected to remember that Ney was among the greatest of 
Frenchmen, and that clemency peculiarly became Bourbons who had 
encouraged the enemies of their own country. But the courtiers 
said that Ney should die ; the ladies of the palace were even more 
bitter than their husbands ; the Duchesse d'Angoulfeme, sad to say, 
vehemently insisted that the Marshal should be shot ; Madame Ney ' 
passionately appealed to the Duke of Wellington, who only referred 
her to the King, and the King would speak no word of mercy. So 
Michael Ney died one morning under the balls of a firing party in 
the gardens of the Luxembourg. He died as became “ the bravest 
of the brave.” And it would have been better for the Bourbons to 
have lost a great battle, than to have left such a memory of their 
inability to forgive a great foe. 

The King equally refused to pardon another of the soldiers who 
had helped Napoleon, Colonel Lab^doyere, in spite of the frantic 
entreaties of his wife. A civilian who had been convicted of the 
same crime, M. de Lavalettc, was saved from death only by the 
romantic heroism of Madame de Lavalettc, who went to his cell, 
changed clothes with him, and thus enabled him to escape. Long 
lists of generals and officials would have died if the King and his 
ministers had not at last resolutely set themselves against the 
avenging spirit of the courtiers. The most reckless of all judges and 
politicians arc not ambitious kings, or even vapouring ministers, 
but the idlers of courts, the loafers in clubs, and the wealthy horse 
jockeys, who shout appeals for the excitement of vengeance or war 
frpm the back benches to which they are banished by their own 
intellectual feebleness. The French Ministers could show clemency 
at Paris, but they were not so well able to keep down the fury of 
the Koyalists in the provinces. Thus was the Bed terror succeeded 
by the White. It is a sickening story of assassination and mas- 
sacre. Violence, unhappily, is not confined to any one faction; 
reaction may le^ye as dark traces as revolution; and neither a 
courtly manner nor loyalty to kings is proof against the plebeian 
impulses of passion. 

Among the party which gathered round the Comte d' Artois, and 
which thought that it was the lost hope of the monarchy, the, temper 
of intolerance was curiously stimidated by the spirit of theol^^J* 
When the Emigre returned to Frmce they foundjtdmt 
character of their political creed' was alreaidy an 
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organization which was to grow until it should almost overshadow the 
State itself. That was the famous Congregation. Many of us when 
we read the Republican journals of France may wonder at the space 
which they give to the denunciation of the clerical party or the 
Jesuits. In this country wo are inclined to doubt the politi^l 
sagacity of any member of Parliament who rises in his place to blame 
the Jesuits for anything that may happen to have gone wrong in 
Church or State. We have come to admit, in fact, that Jesuits are 
pretty much like other people, and even to suspect that Pascal did 
them some injustice in his Lettrea ecrites d im Provincial, We 
cannot understand, therefore, why one French statesman says, 
‘^Le clericalisme, e’est Fennemi;’^ why Prince Napoleon exclaimed, 
“ Semez le J ^ suite, et moissonnez la revolte ; ” or why so able a news- 
paper as La R6pxihliqiie Fran^am^ lately the organ of M. Gambetta, 
should spend columns in the denunciation of the political power of 
the French priests, who, in all the private relations of life, are really 
very good sort of people. We cannot understand these things, nor 
can we trace the causes which ruined the monarchy of the Restora- 
tion, unless we cast a glance at that mysterious, renowned, and hated 
Congregation which the Emigres found budding into power when 
they returned to France. 

When that country was blockaded during the wars of Napoleon 
the Society de Missions litrangeres found itself nearly cut off from 
its old ground of work in pagan countries. So it turned its atten- 
tion to the paganism of France. Soon there gathered round it many 
of those Royalist nobles who sincerely believed that the restoration of 
religion must go hand in hand with the restoration of monarchy. 
Placed under the authority of a Jesuit, the society was speedily or- 
ganized with all the skill which never fails his great order. It had 
secret relations with all the departments of the State even in the 
time of the Empire ; and it was enabled to become a great political 
as well as a religious power by the return of the King. Its aims 
were to overcome the still powerful Voltaireanism, to make the French 
people loyal to the Crown, and to give to devotion to the Bourbons 
a religious fervour. In order to escape criticism it was organized as 
a secret society. A distinguished ecclesiastic was at the head of the 
order, and round him were gathered a group of trusted priests and 
layinen. That inner circle was scarcely ever reached except by men 
of the highest social station and unimpeachable devotion to the 
Church. Next came a much larger group of devotees who were 
going through the duties of a novitiate. These two groups were 
really the C6ngregation, and they secretly met in the Rue du Bac for 
rdigio^us worship and consultation on the political prosperity of the 
Ohuzdb. ^ In a looser way were , affiliated a crowd of the men who 
highest .poets in the cou^ the army, and the public service. 
3a2 
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Gradually, indeed, the Congregation included all the men who were 
at once intensely Catholic and intensely Legitimist. It is said to 
have included three members of the royal family, one prince outside 
that circle, two dukes, fifteen marquises, thirty-four counts, eight 
vjscounts, twenty-one barons, and thirty-five chevaliers, besides a 
crowd of generals, judges, barristers, and deputies. All these digni'^ 
taries worked with a skill which casts into the shade even the genius 
of the Birmingham four hundred. They formed literary societies 
for the spreading of healthy doctrines ; others for the delivery of 
lectures to the working people ; and others, under the patronage of 
Saint Joseph, to help the industrial poor. Thus were loyalty to the 
Pope and the King, the cause of religion and of the Bourbons, divine 
duty and divine right, spread abroad in fly-sheets, insinuated in 
popular discourses, broadly taught in the pulpit, and doled out by 
charity organization committees. The Congregation had its own 
wine shops, the keepers of which had to see that their clients were 
loyal and religious as well as thirsty. The Congregation gave cer- 
tificates of character to domestic servants, and thus turned itself into 
a register oflice for the propagation of the faith. The Congregation 
had enabled the Jesuits to come back to France under the shadow of 
courtly favour, although their presence was forbidden by law, and, 
under fanciful titles, they planted colleges to which all the great 
Catholic families sent their sons. The Congregation laid its hand on 
.a vast number of the elementary schools by founding a half-clerical 
. and celibate brotherhood of teachers, who are to this day the propa- 
gandists of Catholic doctrine in the class-rooms of the poor, and- 
whom the Republican party is eager to drive from the communal 
schools. Perhaps the Congregation crowned its work by buying 
Mont Valerien. At that time Mont Valerien was merely a rounded 
eminence, and not, as it is now, a great fortress frowning in grim 
strength over the exquisite valley and beautiful windings of the Seine. 
.A retreat was built on the top of that hill, and it took the form of a 
.remarkably comfortable and decidedly expensive hotel, with a good 
vbilliard-roora and a first-rate cellar. Thither rich penitents might 
go to profit by the counsel of the Jesuit fathers. If they sought to 
give special proofs of devotion to the Queen of Heaven, and therefore 
to the King of France, the strength of their obedience was tried by 
menial offices, and, when found sufficiently submissive, they reached 
that renowned company of devout and well-bom Legitimists who 
were called Jhuites d robe courfe. 

But the chiefs of the Congregation were too shrewd to fancy 
that they could bring back the Catholicism and the loyalty of 
France by the hidden dictates of religious Carbonari. They knew 
that their sails must be filled by the wind of popular enthu- 
siasm, and they systematically tried for years to pr^h the people 
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into a groat religious revival. Bands of eloquent priests went 
from town to town, and their coming was signalised by prodigious 
advertising. Known to be the favourites of the court, they were 
often escorted into a town by the prefect, the magistrates, the 
municipal ofiicers, and the garrison of the place. The streets were 
lined with enthusiastic Royalists who had been obliged to hide their 
loyalty in tho dark days of the Empire and the Republic. White- 
robed priests and maidens wound through the streets in long proces- 
sions singing penitential psalms, and with them went men bearing 
huge wooden crosses, until they came to tho spot in which the 
Revolution had planted one of its trees of liberty, and then — that 
symbol of destructive equality having been uprooted — the mission- 
aries planted the symbol of salvation. In this case, unhappily, it 
was also a symbol of vengeance. The preachers lashed the hearers 
into a frenzy by sermons against the wickedness of the Revolution ; 
the pathos of the Christian religion was made to find a centre in the 
prison of the Temple, its maledictions in the Convention ; and the 
twin poles of piety and infamy were found in Louis XVI. and Robes- 
pierre. Towns often wore an ascetic air during the visits of the 
missionaries, and all the theatres were shut by order of the municipal 
authorities. A pulpit war was waged against books as well as 
principles and memories, for processions wore formed to fling the 
works of Voltaire and Rousseau into a loyal bonfire in the chief 
square of the town. Nor did the missionaries disdain to go for the 
stimulus of religious loyalty to the opera and the vaudeville, for, as 
some other revivalists have done, they often set hymns to lively 
secular airs, and sometimes they parodied in words of Catholic loyalty 
the songs of the Revolution. But there was one revolutionary song 
which they did not parody, and that was the song which had rung 
through Europe like the blast of a trumpet, carrying a sentence of 
doom to the enemies of liberty. It would not have been easy to 
attune the feeble words of sacerdotal loyalty to tho fierce chant of 
the Marseillaise, nor well to awaken by its terrible music a host of 
accusing memories. 

Such was the machinery of the mysterious society which had 
borrowed the devices of the Carbonari for the sake of the monarchy 
and the Church. It was very powerful, even though some of its 
devotees coolly denied that it had any existence. After a time the 
Congregation became supreme at the court ; it guided the Ministry ; 
it directed what professors should be appointed by the Ministry ; it 
made war upon the disloyal influence of science ; it dictated to the 
magistracy ; it laid its hand upon the army ; it controlled the educa- 
tion of the^ young ; and it had the honour of conducting the dynasty 
by the shortest way to ruin. 

Xs a compact b^y the Congregation ceased to exist long ago, but 
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the memory of its power envenoms the political contests of France 
to this hour, and helps to explain the popular hatred which defeated 
the Due de Broglie’s attempt to substitute himself and his clerical 
friends for the Bepublican constitution. The Liberals naturally 
declared that the members of the Congregation were hypocrites. 
There were doubtless many hypocrites among them. It is not 
necessary to believe that all the Puritans were saints because they 
quoted the Book of Kings in the heat of fight, and wrestled in 
prayer when about to make a motion in Committee of the whole 
House. It is equally unnecessary to assume the absolute sincerity of 
judges who went regularly to mass when they found that the 
shortest cut to the . higher courts lay through the sacristy, or the 
perfect sainthood of blaspheming old generals of the Empire, who 
suddenly began to fiaunt their prayer-books when they wanted to 
get the command of a corpn d'armee^ While Talleyrand Avas seen 
walking in a religious procession, it was impossible to forget the 
memorable occasion when, as Bishop of Autun, he had said mass at 
the £§te of the Federation on the Champ de Mars in much the same 
leering fashion as Mephistopheles might have said it before Faust 
and Marguerite. But hypocrisy will account only for a small part 
of the power wielded by the Congregation. Hypocrisy will explain 
very little in the life of nations. Tartuffe has but a small diocese* 
Most members of the Congregation were undoubtedly sincere, and 
we cannot wonder that, believing what they did, they should have 
striven to plant the Church and the throne on the rock of absolute 
obedience to visible authority. But sincerity cannot overcome the 
infirmities of human nature, and when religion tries to put down 
impiety by political power, or when political power tries to keep up 
thrones and Ministries by the help of bishops, the State is apt to 
become unctuous, the Church to. become grimy, and both to become 
so unscrupulous as to shock worldlings. Nor can sincerity defeat 
those general tendencies which are to the moral world what the law 
of gravitation is to the physicaL The Congregation could no more 
turn back that stream of general tendency which broke into foam in 
the, Bevolution, than the Society of Jesus could stem that kindred tor- 
rent whioh was signali^ed.by the destructive force of the Beformatiom 
The missionaries were not. France, nor was the Congregation, nor. 
was the. courti nor. was the King. .There. was. another and greater,^ 
and more intdligent. France, which gloried in. the v Bevolution,’ 
ridioidedrdivine right,^ detes<ied the »olerioaL party, and supported the 
monarchy only . because, it was eonstitntional. . A«4istingais^^ 
visitor to .the Toileries oould readily reach :tibLe^ centre of that dth^ 
France,. fmr he had.oidyrtO ;oros8>;^^e«sti^.<a&d entris^ 

Boyal. There he would have found anothm^teccmri^^/cnd^^^ 
it was another Bourhon., . If 
• gent Idberal, t^ visitor would have-^b^ 
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prince who had once been called the Due de Valois, who at this 
time was styled the Due d’Orleans, and who lives in history ds 
King Louis Philippe. Descended from a younger son of Louis XIII., 
and also by the female side from a legitimised son of Louis XIV., 
he had a large share of Bourbon blood, and at least one of his 
sons, who is still alive — the Duo de Nemours — ^is a walking image 
of his great ancestor, Henry of Navarro. Tho son of that Duc 
d^Orleans who was called Egalit4, who voted for the death of his 
kinsman, Louis XVI., p-nd yet who perished on the revolutionary 
scaffold, Louis Philippe had been taught in early youth the philo- 
sophic precepts of the eighteenth century, had been among tho first 
to welcome the glories of the Revolution, had attended the meetings 
of the Jacobin Club, and fought gallantly in the armies of liberty 
against the coalition of the kings. But tho Reign of Terror fright- 
ened him away from the field of tho Republic, and, flying from its 
vengeance, ho had led for years a life of privation and adventure. 
He had taught mathematics under an assumed name in a Swiss 
boarding-school, he had visited America, wandered about Europe, 
and lived quietly at Twickenham, before the fall of the Empire had 
allowed him to return to France. He had made his peace with the 
elder Bourbons, in much tho same way as some of bis sons and his 
grandsons went a few years ago to Frohsdorf to pay homage to tho 
Comte de Chambord. But Louis XVIII. never believed the conver- 
sion to be complete, and he signified his distrust both by denying 
his cousin the title of Royal Highness, and giving him merely the 
usufruct of the vast estates which had belonged to his family. The 
more generous Charles X. did, however, grant the coveted title, and 
the still more coveted fee-simple of the paternal possessions. 

Fondness for money was the chief blot on Louis Philippe's character, 
and it made him the theme of a thousand satires. After he had 
become King of the French it once made him the subject of grave' 
calumnies, when the poof old Duc de Bourbon, the last of the Princes 
of Cond^, was found hanging dead from the window cord of his bed- 
room ; when suspicion fell upon a too well-known Englishwoman, the 
Duo de Bourbon's companion, Madame de Feuch^res ; and when it 
was found that by her persecutions he had been induced to leave part 
of his vast wealth to her; and by far the largest'share df it to Louie^ 
Philippe's fourth son, the present Duo d’Aumole. But if Louis 
Philippe liked money better than became a prince, he also showed' 
an unprinoely and admirable respeot for those homely virtues which 
are^ mere important than throhds; He set a' good example to the 
whole of France as a husbahd l^d a father. - And hie faults had 
their political u^es, hr although his loydty could be aydophahtie at 
eoarti he happilyf ound it't^ todii^y a robust iugratitudeat thOcall 
cdpOlitioal duty. hislf^^i^aS^interests were^m the^samedine as 
those of France, he was fbrtunately able to show that, by forgetting' 
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the kindness of the King and listening to the voice of sheer selfish- 
ness, he could display the highest patriotism. A very clever, well- 
read, travelled man, a student of political history, sceptical rather 
than devout, fond of intellectual society, and skilled in discussion, 
he had naturally a contempt for the bigotry, the ignorance, and the 
political blindness of the court. Bluff and hearty, and yet wheedling 
in manner, he had always the air of a person who wants to sell 
something. He looked, in fact, like a princely, but advertising, 
commission agent, eager to dispose of a large stock of national 
happiness, and not unwilling to accept the usual percentage on the 
sale. He had admirable sons to offer to such great princesses as 
were in need of husbands. He was mortified because one of them, 
the Due de Nemours, did not get a chance of marrying our own 
Queen ; and he fancied that he had put another of them, the Due 
de Montpensier, on the steps of the Spanish throne by that grimiest 
of all diplomatic intrigues which goes by the name of the Spanish 
Marriages. Nor did he forget that his father, and even he himself, 
had once been democratic chiefs ; for he sent his sons to the public 
schools of Paris, and even after ho had become the ruler of France, 
he was so ostentatiously a citizen king as to be fond of shaking hands 
with the least select of his subjects. But Heine maliciously said that 
he kept a glove for the purpose. 

The Duke was more at home among the people who had learned poli- 
tics out of books. They whispered in his ear that his countrymen would 
some day be glad to make a bargain with him, since he was to Franco , 
what William of Orange had been to England, Their heads were 
full of our Whig Revolution, and they could spin off at a moment’s 
notice a parallel between James II. and Charles X. The Due 
d’Orleans did not make a comparison -between himself and “the 
glorious and immortal memory ” of our own Dutch king, but he 
knew that such a comparison was made. He did not attack the 
court, but he allowed his attendants to say what they liked about its 
folly. He did not denounce the bigotry of the King, but he listened 
with virtuous encouragement when his visitors showed that it was 
again leading to the way of exile. Let it be said to his credit that 
he did warn the King in privatp of the fate which the monarchy was 
preparing for itself by allowing parliamentary majorities to be over- 
ridden by heralds and priests. But those who take their political 
opinions from heralds and priests are not to be checked by worldly 
wisdom. At last, then, when the court was obviously losing its 
sense of what was firm ground, and was said to be dancing on 
voloano, the Duo d’Orleans put aside his airs of reticence and openly 
exclaimed, “ Au moins la faute n’en eat pas h moi ; je n’aurai pas & 
me reprocher de n’avoir pas essay^ d’ouvrir les yeua; au roi 
Mais que voulez-vous ? Rien n’est ^ooutiS ; et Dieu salt oftfls wront 
dans six mois ! JIais," added the Duke, je; serais. 
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Dans tons les cas, ma famille et moi, nous restons dans ce palais. 
Quclquc danger qu’il puisse y avoir, je ne bougerai pas d’ici. Je ne 
s<5parerai pas mon sort et celui de mcs enfants du sort de mon pays/' 
His sagacious and vigorous sister, Madame Adelaide, said the same 
thing during the Revolution of 1830, when she declared that the 
French might make either a king or a national guard of her brother, 
if they did not make him an exile. 

Being determined to stay in France, whoever else might leave it, he 
naturally made himself agreeable to all who might be expected to re- 
main after the King should go. Thus the Palais Royal threw open its 
doors to the members of the constitutional opposition, and to all the 
clever men who did not put their talent under the wing of the Church, 
If the chief judges of Paris were offended at the Tuileries by the mono- 
syllabic scorn of the Duchesse d'Angoul^mc, they had only to cross 
the street to get a boisterous welcome from her Liberal cousin. If 
the orators of the opposition were hooted in the Chamber, they were 
soothed and praised and petted in the drawing-rooms of the Palais 
Royal. Thither came those Doctrinairefi who understood the 
British constitution, and prescribed its balm for all the woes of 
France. Thither came Benjamin Constant, the cleverest literary 
and parliamentary teacher of the sect ; and Manuel, the best debater 
of the Liberal party, and General Foy, its most eloquent orator, and 
Casimir-Perier, the great banker and statesman, who was to be the 
chief Minister of Louis Philippe, and Laffitte, the other great banker 
and political manager, who was to do more than finy other man to 
give Louis Philippe a throne. The Palais Royal was a coterie of 
skilful Whigs, firmly convinced that they, and they alone, could 

manage " France. 

On going a little way farther from the Tuileries, and calling at 
the hospitable mansion of M. Lafiitte himself, we should have found 
the same personages, mixed with younger, bolder, franker enemies 
of the Crown. You would have seen among others three men who, 
each in his way, was to leave a profound mark on the history of 
France, and to bo imperishably connected with her revolutions. 
One, who was made noticeable by his shrewd, sagacious face, was 
B^ranger, the best political song-writer in the world. His light, 
airy, perfectly finished verses had carried on the wings of music the 
praises of liberty, and of Napoleon, and of the grand army, along 
with satire of the court and the priests, to the homes of every 
artisan, peasant, shopkeeper, and man of culttire. Such songs as 
Octavie and Le Sacre do Charka le Simpk made him more formidable 
to the Bourbons than a whole heavy brigade of parliamentary 
debaters. In the same room you would have seen the austere, 
haughty face of another man who, although still young, had already 
displayed commanding literary and political talents, who was for 
yeara to be the Prime* Minister of Louis Philippe, and who, after 
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pulling down the constitutional throne by his disdain for popular 
impulses, was to redeem many political errors by the green and 
revered old age which some of us have seen, and which all of us 
connect with the great name of M. Guizot. And there was a third 
personage, who died only about eighteen months ago, and who is 
almost as well knoAvn in England as in France — a little, squat, rest- 
less, undignified figure ; a round, spectacled face, blazing with 
vivacity, self-confidence, vanity, boundless curiosity, boundless talent; 
a young plebeian from Marseilles, who astonished everybody by his 
brilliant talk, and who, as Lamartine said, had sufficient gunpowder 
in his nature to blow up ten houses of Bourbon ; the great journalist 
who was pulling down the throne with the lever of his own 'maxim, 
that the king should reign, but not govern ; the political leader who 
was soon to be the most prominent ahd the most mischievous minister 
in Europe ; the historian who shoidd afterwards debauch the minds 
of Frenchmen by writing the praises of Napoleon in twenty volumes ; 
the patriot who was to learn political wisdom amid the gilded de- 
gradation of the second Empire, when the Franco of Pascal and 
Bossuet fell into the keeping of such adventurers as decent people 
might decline to meet at dinner j the greafc citizen and statesman 
who, chastened by the mighty misfortunes of his country, wai^, under 
the weight of eighty years, to leave a name which will be gratefully 
remem^red by the latest generations of Frenchmen as the liberator 
of their territory and the first President of their Republic. 

At the house of M. Laffitte and the palace of the Due d^Orleans . 
one would have met only the serious political natures, who, like 
M. Thiers and M. Guizot, had mastered the art of carrying motions 
in the Chamber of Deputies. All visionaries were coldly warned to 
be gone. But neither the Due d^Orleans nor M. Laffitte could speak 
for the whole of that France which lay outside the court. One 
great relic of the Revolution still existed in M. de Lafayette, whose 
enthusiasm for the triumphs of 1789 had never been chilled even by 
the Reign of Terror, and who was still the same ardent, flighty 
Republican as he had been when ho escorted Louis XVI. to the 
Tuileries. And there were many still more fervid Frenchmen', who 
thought that the promise of the millennium had been out short by 
the fall of the Convention. There were men who, like Godefroy 
Qavaignac, found a religion in Deihocratic Republic, and who 
would have gone as gladly to die as any martyr if th^ might thus 
plant such a Republic in France, ’ There were not'^a few’ devotees 
of Napoleon who remembered nothing of ^ the Rmpito but its 
And outside these small -minorities lay that grOat inute,'myste3ifi^i 
mass of Frenchmen who had no political^ power. ' STayi 
cation for the franchise was so high-i thot^sOme of* 

Frenchmen might, so late as the blosing .,yea»d^ 
re^, have no votes if their wealth was hot 05 ^ 
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One of these men, M. Cousin, on being asked for his vote by a 
candidate for a seat in the Chamber of Deputies, satirised the 
system in words of characteristic scorn : “ Monsieur, je suis pro- 
fesseur d la Faculte des Lettres, je suis membre de TAcademie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, je suis membre de TAcademie Fran- 
caise, je suis membre du Conseil Royal de Tlnstruction Publique, je 
suis pair de France, j'ai ministre, je puis le redevenir, — mais 
je ne suis pas ^leoteur.*’ Such a system could not last long in a 
country which has a greater respect than any other for purely 
intellectual distinction. Nor could the artisans and the peasantry 
long be denied political power in a land which more than any other 
is democratic. Universal suffrage was fated to come by the French 
love of political equality. W^e should all of us do well to reflect on 
the meaning of that love. HV^e sometimes hear that it springs 
from envy, which is said to be as much the vice of democracies 
as sycophancy is the vice of aristocratic countries. If such an 
explanation were true it would bo very sad, because nothing can be 
clearer to any student of history than the fact that the growing and 
spreading love of equality is the master spirit of this age, and that 
sooner or later it will revolutionize every land in Europe. But the 
love of equality has, happily, a worthier root than envy. It comes 
from a rationalized sentiment of- human dignity. It amounts to a 
refusal to let any one make laws or rule merely because he has some 
accidental superiority of social station. It amounts to a demand 
that all who seek to reach political power should present the creden- 
tials of their personal fitness at the wicket-gate of public ofidce. It 
was against the sentiment of equality that the monarchy of the 
Restoration made war, by reviving as many as possible of the old 
forms of kingly and aristocratic power. And against the cliff-like 
strength of that sentiment, the ‘monarchy shattered the fabric of 
divine right for ever. 

Charles X. found out the significance of that fact during the 
closing years of his reign, for in spite of the Congregation, and of his 
ceaseless attempts to pack the Chamber of Deputies, the Liberal- 
majorities werenonstantly increasing* It became clear to him that if 
he did not. put down the Parliament, the Parliament would put 
bi? » down, by. making him, as dependent on Ministries as he supposed 
the Xing, of England to be.- He did make a small concession for a 
moment in allowing a cahinet tor be formed by a liberalised conserva- 
tive^ M*deMartignac^,.H^ seiit fori‘tliat eloquentdeputy inmuch* 
tboisaao^o apkit as\Mer^ial>MA for M^. Jules Simom and 

as summarily as Marshal MacMahoa sent. oflF 
the^equaily eloqucfut His motto waSj y 

>Besal3ring;to ass^ bis 'Jdngly, power >onoe for he som^ 
moatmd .dei^PoUgnao, a. less 

M* de Polignao was one 
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of those gallant, honest, slightly confused, polite, sincere, admirable, 
perfectly impracticable zealots, without whom no gentleman’s country 
would be complete, but who are more dangerous than the most hare- 
brained or unscrupulous dealer in the drugs of popular violence. 
Believing that the French Revolution had opened the sluices of the 
nether pit, and that they might be opened again by Parliamentary 
majorities, he determined to keep them down with the strong hand of 
kingly power. At the same time he meant to be perfectly loyal to 
the constitution, and he passionately assured his friends and his foes 
that ho was an honest man. But he put himself on the slippery 
incline of personal government, and ho forgot that a very slight 
movement, an involuntary step, the push of an enemy, the pull of 
a friend, might serve to make him illustrate the law which marks 
the momentum of falling bodies. 

No sooner had ho become Prime Minister, than everybody foresaw 
a struggle which might end in civil war. “ Unhappy France ! un- 
happy King ! ” was the prophetic exclamation of the Journal des 
D^bats. The Chamber of Deputies made a memorable protest ; the 
King answered by an equally memorable dissolution ; and the coun- 
try retorted by sending back a still more memorable majority of 
Liberals. Charles opened the session in a menacing speech ; but it 
was noticed that, as he was about to step down from the throne, his 
hat fell off, and that it was picked up by the Due d’Orleans, who 
returned it on bended knee. Bad omens go for much in a feverish 
atmosphere. 

M. de Polignac tried, meanwhile, to charm the constituencies by 
the glories of a spirited foreign policy. Believing that France had 
been degraded by ignoble peace, and that the people were disgusted 
by the cowardice of past ministers, he wanted to change the map of 
Europe by the force of the Eastern Question. But, as the rulers of 
other lands were unwilling to hazard universal war, he resolved that, 
rather than waste the running force of military ambition, he should 
** drive into something cheap.” So, taking advantage of a wretched 
little dispute with a wretched little potentate in Algeria, he fitted 
out a big expedition amid the sound of many trumpets, won a 
tremendous victory over his half-barbarous foe, and annexed the 
territory which he had invaded for the defence of French interests. 
But the Liberals and the great mass of the people refused to be paci- 
fied by the splendid scientific frontier” which they had found on the 
other side of the Mediterranean. They wanted some homely rights, 
rather than the right to spend money and be despots among tribes 
whom most of them should never see. Another dissolution 
brought up an equally compact Liberal majority. So the King 
thought that the only way to “ save society ” was to make, a coup 
d'itai. Accordingly, at the Palace of St. Oloud, near after 
hearing mess on Sunday, the 26th of July,. m 
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day in the history of Europe — ^he and his ministers signed three 
famous ordinances — stopping the freedom of the press, dissolving a 
Chamber which had never met, and radically changing its composi- 
tion. Had he any constitutional right to make these edicts ? The 
Liberals said that he had not ; but he appealed to an ambiguous 
clause in the charter, and it is possible that if he had been able to 
command the consummate forensic powers of Lord Cairns, he could 
have shown that no constitutional trivialities can take away from 
adventurous ministers the right to enjoy the luxury of absolute 
power. There is, however, such a thing as political atmosphere, no 
less than political edicts. What a nation may languidly allow when 
its moral pulse is feeble, it will fight to stop when the iron of a sense 
of duty has entered into its soul. 

That is what the King was now to find. When the ordinances 
were published on the morning of Monday, the 26 th of July, they 
instantly threw Paris into a state of revolutionary turmoil. The 
chief journalists, with M. Thiers at their head, met and signed a 
famous declaration that they would not obey edicts which, they 
maintained, broke the pledges of the charter. A court of justice 
took occasion to aflB.rm that the ordinances were illegal. When the 
police came to break, and thus stop, the press of a rebellious journal, 
the manager confronted them with the Criminal code in his hand, 
and warned the workman whom they employed that ho was making 
himself liable to imprisonment with hard labour. M. Laffitte, M. 
Casimir-Pericr, M. Guizot, and the other loaders of the Opposition 
met with some vague and contradictory ideas of protesting or insist- 
ing. Scenting revolution, M. de Lafayette ran to Paris, and his 
great reputation gave a central figure to the party of resistance. All 
business was at a stand-still ; the manufacturers closed their doors 
and poured their workmen into the streets ; the chief thoroughfares 
were thronged with an angry multitude ; the students of the Poly- 
technic School broke out of bounds and offered to lead the people ; 
the National Guards seized their weapons to protect their property ; 
companies of dragoons tried to clear the streets ; a shot went off near 
the Th^&tre Fran9ais ; the first blood was spilled ; and the tempest 
of civil war was lot loose. For three days did the capital ring with 
that terrible conflict which is commemorated by the proud column 
that now rises from the Place de la Bastille, in Paris. 

Charles had no sooner signed the ordinances than he had gone to 
hunt at Bambouillet, but his attendants noticed that for once he was 
listless amid the pleasures of the Ghase> and that he allowed the stag to 
get away. Hie ill-luck in the for^t was emblematic of his misfortunes 
in Paris. The number of troops in the capital was not sufficient to put 
down the crowds of armed Parisians — boys and old men, artisans 
and shopkeepers, and fashionably dressed youths, grave fathers of 
familiesi barristers, young pupils of the military schools, and yotmg 
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students of law, among whom was Jules Gr4vy, now the President of 
the French Republic. These volunteers fought with desperate 
courage. The troops had neither provisions, water, good guidance, 
nor the sense that right was on their side. It was clear that the 
victory would fall to the Parisians even before the Louvre was taken ; 
it was clear that nothing could save the monarchy but the instant 
withdrawal of the ordinances and the dismissal of the Ministry ; and 
the best friends of the throne sent one frantic message after another 
to St. Cloud, where Charles was staying. And what, meanwhile, 
was his Majesty doing, as the dull roar of the cannon was borne to 
the palace, as hundreds of brave men were dying in defence of his 
throne or of their own civil rights, as the courtiers formed silent and 
anxious groups, and as messengers came black with powder and half 
famished from the warring capital? His Majesty was playing whist ! 
He was every ihch a Bourbon. 

Even Charles had to give way at last, and, roused from his bed on 
the night of Friday, the 30th of July, he signed a decree revoking 
the ordinances, and forming a Liberal Ministry. But it was too late. 
The Parisians were determined that he should never come back to 
the capital. Going to Rambouillet, ho tried to save at least his 
dynasty. He himself abdicated on the 2nd of August. On the same 
day his unpopular but obedient son, the Duo d’Angoul^me, renounced 
his rights as the heir. At the same time the throne was conferred 
on the King’s young grandson, the Duo do Bordeaux, now known as 
the Comte de Chambord, and the Due d’Orleans was appointed 
Lieutenant-^General of the kingdom until the Prince should come of 
age. All that was done on paper, but again it was too late. The 
Liberal Deputies passionately urged the Due d’Orleans to accept the 
vacant throne in order to prevent the ^ establishment of a Republic. 
Lafayette was won over to their side, and the Due d’Orleans was 
styled the best of Republics. Talleyrand, the undertaker of every 
fallen government, sent the little message, Qu^il accepte. The Duke 
after a struggle with the claims of gratitude which he owed to 
Charles, did accept ; the Chamber of Deputies proclaimed him King 
of the French, and the power of the grandest of all dynasties passed 
away for ever. 

But Charles acted with kingly ^stateliness down >^to the very day 
when he left the soil of France for the last time. It was necessary 
that he should quit the country, and it was arranged that he should 
embark at Cherbourg. From his starting point at Rambouillet to 
that port, the distance, as the crow^flies, may be about one hundred 
and sixty or ohe hundred and seventy miles; but the ex-King went 
with royal ^lowness of pmnp, and it took him almost aforinig^t to 
reach the place of embarkation. He went^ acocmipanied by bi^ 
family, by the members of his hoimhold^hy his % 

commissioners, of th^. sovereign^ 
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real protection. lie went at a foot-pace, sometimes througli pitying, 
and sometimes through sullen crowds ; but he met with no insult, 
although most of the people would have lynched the Prince de' 
Polignac and his colleagues. He was saved from injury by the 
popular comprehension of the maxim which he himself had denounced, 
that the King reigns, but does not govern. Perhaps the King’s 
stately slowness was partially caused by a hope that Britanny and La 
Vendee would be fired by the memory of Charette and Cath^Iineau, 
and would have time to strike for the throne of St. Louis ; but in the 
main it was doubtless a pure token of the King’s respect for his 
office. One of his attendants was so shocked by the refusal of the 
people of Dreux to treat it with equal respect, that he went out of his 
mind. At Laigle other attendants found that the King could not 
dine, because the hotel in which he 'lodged had only round tables, 
and no tables, therefore, of which his Majesty could take the head. 
But the democratic curves were speedily cut away by Royalist saws, 
and the extemporised rectangles allowed the King to dine without a 
fatal loss of dignity. The little fair-haired Due de Bordeaux and 
his sister, meanwhile, added an infantile pathos to the wreck of 
royalty, for they had been taught to bow to the people in their better 
days, and, thinking that the procession to the coast was nothing more 
than a stately pageant, they cast their small, smiling gestures among 
the silent crowd that lined the highway, and made tears start to the 
eyes of the rough Norman folk. Poor little remnants of a great 
dynasty, they were shedding their childish bounties for the last 
time among their own people. The Duchesso d’Angoul^me, mean- 
while, went with austere and silent grief, amid pitying enemies, 
on tho way to her third and final exile. And the King, before 
parting with Louis Philippe’s protecting commissioner, M. Odilon- 
Barrot, left a touching token of the political philosophy which 
had lured him to ruin. Speaking of the Revolution, he said, 
“ I know all the threads of the conspiracy which has been woven. 
I could name the banker who has paid for the whole of the popular 
movement.” That is to say, men had died by hundreds in the streets 
of Paris, and a throne had been flung down, our own first Reform 
Bill had. been brought nearer to triumph, and Europe had been 
diiaken from end to end, because M. Laffitte had flung about some 
gold I It would not be easy to find a more instructive comment in 
the whole range of courtly literature. Charles felt bound by 
motives of kingly and C^tbo^p honour to cure those impulses of 
freedom which mean the imimlses of human dignity; He was the 
best judge of hiS' ewn honour. Bnt the French were also the best 
judges, of tWr own dignij^ } ahd there^was no room in France for 
himandthm. • * ' . . 

wv v'v V '• ‘James- MA cmoNBij;.. 



THE KNOWN AND THE UNKNOWN IN THE ECONOMIC 

WORLD. 


The most characteristic feature of tho commercial situation for more 
than a year past has been not so much the depth of the depression, 
for there have been worse times in that respect ; or its extent, for tho 
stagnation was as general throughout Europe, and much more 
widely felt throughout France, thirty years ago — as the sense of being 
in the dark, and surrounded as it were by the unknown. Yet it is 
the consciousness only of not seeing their way on the part of people 
that is new. Trade has long been carried on blindly, and people as 
little knew what was before them when it was said to bo advancing 
by leaps and bounds as they do now that these are found to have been 
leaps in the dark. Temporary circumstances have added to the gloom 
and uncertainty, and it is ascribable in part to a false economic theory ; 
but to get a ray of light we must first recognise that the obscurity 
of the present crisis has arisen in a great measure from causes 
inherent in the constitution of the modern economic world. It is 
not the writer’s purpose to inquire whether in the most vital sense 
the present depression is temporary or permanent. Our manufacture 
and commerce may or may not recover their vigour and supremacy. 
Our agriculture may or may not be overborne finally by American- 
competition. Tho chief point to which attention is sought here is that 
even in the most favourable event elements of disorder, difficulty, and 
recurring disaster, which have been growing with the growth of 
our trade, will remain, unless new sources of light can be discovered. 
Another point that should not be left unnoticed is that the economic 
world is not bounded by its trade, and has other regions in which to 
add to the known, and diminish the unknown, ought to be the econo- 
mist’s aim. 

The full knowledge and foreknowledge lately claimed for political 
economy in modern commercial society,. can exist only at an opposite 
stage of development, at which human business and conduct are 
determined, not by individual choice, or the pursuit of wealth, or 
commercial principles, but by immemorial ancestrdl custom. All 
that relates to the occupations and movements of a nomad tribe in 
Central Asia is known and foreknown by all its members, who possess 
the power of prediction, which Mr. Lowe calls the test of science. 

Every tribe and every awl,” says a recent traveller among the 
Kirghis, follows year after year the same itineraiy, pursuing the 
same paths, stopping at the same wells as their ancestors did a 
thousand years ago. No awl ever mistakes its way. The regularity 
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and exactitude of the movement is such that you can predict to a 
day where, in a circuit of several hundred miles, any awl will be at 
any season of the year.*' At the more advanced stage of early 
agricultural society the power of prediction continues, and is not 
destroyed by disturbing causes of a more abnormal and violent 
character than the follower of the d priori method of political 
economy has in view in the phrase. Dynasties rise and fall, con- 
querors come and go, empires are shattered above the head of the 
village community, yet it survives unchanged. The village itself 
may be burned, its lands laid waste, the inhabitants driven away for 
a generation, but another generation returns and resumes the old 
life, each man following the occupation of his fathers, pursuing the 
same methods, and seldom being either richer or poorer than they. 
It is in what Mr. Bagehot called a pre-economic state, though it is 
more properly regarded as an early state of the economic world, 
iRUiong stationary communities — where the thing that hath been is 
that which shall be, and that which is done is that which shall be 
done, and there is no new thing under the sun — that “ knowledge 
in its most perfect form as tested by prediction exists. And just in 
proportion as the stationary passes into the progressive condition, as 
industry and commerce are developed, does the social economy 
become complex, diversified, changeful, uncertain, unpredictable, and 
hard to know even in its existing phase at any given time. In the 
primitive village community the prices of commodities and the gains 
of producers are not only known, but foreknown, because they are 
customary prices. But when a market grows up on the border, 
where dealings with strangers are unrestricted by the tie of kinship 
or community, or by usage, the prices at which things are bought and 
sold can no longer be known beforehand, and aro not even necessarily 
known to every one afterwards. Another element of uncertainty 
introducing itself so soon as trafiic with the outer world begins, is 
that production can no longer be exactly adjusted to consumption, 
supply to demand, both the number and the means of customers 
from without being unknown. And as industrial development pro- 
ceeds, as labour is subdivided and occupations multiply and the 
methods of production improve, as commerce enlarges its borders and 
changes its paths, the unknown more and more takes the place of the 
known. The desire of wealth, or of its representative money, 
instead of enabling the economist to foretell values and prices, de- 
stroys the power of prediction that formerly existed, because it is the 
mainspring of industrial and commercial activity and progress, of 
infinite variety and incessant alteration in the structure and opera- 
tions of the economic world. For more than a hundred years before 
Adam Smith’s birth, the rate of wages might have been nearly fore- 
told throughout most of Scotland, and in parts of the Highlands, down 
VOL. XXV. N.s. 3 B 
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to the time when the Wealth of Nations was written. But so soon 
as commercial actiyity began to stir in the Lowlands, the price of 
labour became variable and uncertain. The philosopher relates: 

In the last century the most usual day-wages of common labour 
through the greater part of Scotland were sixpence in summer and 
fivepence in winter. Three shillings a week, the same price very 
nearly, still continues to be paid in some parts of the Highlands and 
Western Islands. Through the greater part of the low country the 
most usual wages of common labour are now eightpence a day, 
tenpence, sometimes a shilling, in the counties which border on 
England, and in a few other places where there has lately been a 
rise in the demand for labour, about Glasgow, Carron, &c.^' ^ Had 
Arthur Young foretold the rates of agricultural wages in England 
in 1868 from those which he found prevalent in 1768, the prediction 
would have proved nearly correct in the stationary southern counties, 
though utterly false in the mining and manufacturing counties north 
of the Trent. 

It is thus a fundamental error of the d ^priori or deductive political 
economy that it takes no cognizance of the cardinal fact that the move- 
ment of the economic world has been one from simplicity to com- 
plexity, from uniformity to diversity, from unbroken custom to change, 
and therefore from the known to the unknown. The origin of the error 
is in part traceable to the extreme slowness and almost imperceptible 
character of the movement down to the age of steam. Adam Smith’s 
own theory of wages, profits, and prices rested on the assumption 
that employments in general were long established, well known, and 
undergoing no change, and was expressly restricted to such. The 
immobility of the world he lived in shows itself in an observation 
of his great contemporary, Hume: ‘‘In five, hundred years the 
posterity of those in the coaches and those on the boxes will probably 
have changed places.” Hume seems to have taken for granted that, 
five centuries after his time, the same sort of coaches would travel 
on the same sort of road, the only change being in the places of the 
passengers inside and out. An age of iron, however, succeeded to 
his age of wood ; the age of iron is already giving place to an age 
of steel, and who now attempts to forecast the modes of convey- 
ance five centuries, or even five generations, hence ? “ De minimis 
non curat lex,” said Mr. Mill in the House of Commons, citing 
the legal maxim adroitly in reference to the small importation 
of meat little more than a decade ago. Now nearly one-fpurth of 
the animal food consumed in the kingdom comes from abroad, and 
even live beasts are largely impor^. The extension, again, of the 
area of trade has brought with it liability to oountlpm unforeseen 
and sudden changes, rendering it impossibla to adju^ E^ply to 


(1) Book i. 0 . 8. 
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demand. Not only a great war, like the Franco-German, disturbs 
the calculations of merchants and manufacturers ; the outbreak of 
the present Zulu war led to the sudden countermanding of large 
orders for sheep-shoars, wire fencing, and edge-tools for the Gape. 
Credit adds another unknown quantity. It springs from the growth 
of confidence between man and man, and of foresight, in one sense ; 
yet it greatly augments the uncertainty of trade, the difficulty of 
anticipating the future, and the chance of expectations being 
frustrated hy fraud. So long as goods are sold only for cash, prices 
are fixed by the pecuniary means of purchasers, and are subject to 
comparatively little variation of demand ; as soon, too, as the sale is 
effected, the amount of the seller’s profit is certain. But when once 
promises to pay acquire a purchasing power, the fluctuations of prices 
have no assignable limit, and a promised payment may never be 
made, so that after parting with his goods the producer’s profit still 
remains doubtful. Not only the future, but even the present 
becomes inscrutable in a highly advanced community. The number 
of employments is so great, each of them is so intricate a business 
and affected by such a variety of conditions, the fortunes of the 
individuals engaged in them are so diverse, that no one dreams of 
surveying the entire field ; ho often cannot tell even how the people 
ho deals with himself, and to whom he is perhaps making largo 
advances, are doing. Tho banker of fifty years ago, in Mr. Bagohot’s 
words, ** formed his judgment of tho solvency of those to whom ho 
lent. And when London was by comparison a small city, this practice 
might have been safe. But now that London is enormous, and that 
no one can watch any one, such a trade would be disastrous ; at 
present it would hardly bo safe in a country town.” In the same 
work, Lombard Street, Mr. Bagehot lays stress on the extent, beyond 
the conception of our ancestors, to which English trade is carried on 
by borrowed capital. It is a surprising instance of the force of a 
foregone conclusion that this acute thinker did not see how incon- 
sistent this fact was, by his own showing, with the doctrine of an 
equality of profits to which he adhered. “A new man, with a small 
capital of his own and a large borrowed capital, can imdersell a rich 
man who depends on his own capital only. The rich man wants the 
full mercantile rate of profit ; but the poor man wants only interest 
on much of what he uses.” The man who trades with his own 
capital thus can no longer count on what Mr. Bagehot calls the full 
mercantile rate of profit. But the new system introduces much else 
that disturbs the old order of things. Did the new man ” take as 
much care of ' the capital he borrows as if it were his own, he would 
not treat the whole surplus of his gross profit above inter^ as at 
his disposal, either to lower prices or to spend. He may be unex- 
pectedly called on to refund what he has borrowed, his credit may 

3x2 
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be shaken, a hundred unlooked-for events may subject him to 
pressure, his position is far more precarious than that of the man 
with funds of his own, and he ought to provide an insurance fund in 
proportion. But he risks other people's money, not his own ; if he 
loses it all, he is at the worst no poorer than when he began, after 
perhaps living like a lord in the meanwhile, and it will go hard 
with him if he does not save something out of the fire for himself. 
At a much earlier stage of the economic world a man ran some risk 
of being robbed of all his money ; but he seldom ran any of losing it 
in a trade speculation. We talk of modem security of property in 
comparison with the Middle Ages ; yet it would be much to say that 
the wealth of a modern capitalist is as secure as that of a stout 
franklin in the worst days of the Plantagenets. 

Professor Nasse of Bonn, replying in a recent essay to the Social- 
istic doctrine that, under State regulation, production might be so 
adjusted to consumption and supply to demand as to render indus- 
trial crises impossible, observes that such an adjustment, without 
individual freedom in respect either of production or consumption, 
is not inconceivable, though on terms involving the destruction of 
civilisation and all that makes life worth having. ‘‘ But to reconcile 
it with individual freedom is a problem comparable only with the 
quadrature of the circle. All the operations of fixed capital, ships, 
railways, factories, mines, involve production for the future, and how 
is the future to be foreseen P ” ^ One may add that the orthodox 
theory of prices and profits is as inconsistent as the. Socialistic pro- 
gramme with individual liberty. It is a curious characteristic of the 
deductive political economy, that in spite of its show of logic, its 
followers have never firmly grasped either their own premisses or 
their conclusions. With Mr. Senior and Mr. Lowe they suppose for 
the most part that the assumption on which their theory of value 
rests, is a universal desire of wealth. Indeed some who no longer 
contend that the whole economic* world can be isolated for the inves- 
tigation of its laws from the moral and political world, are still 
disposed to hold that there is a department of economic phenomena, 
namely, that of commercial exchanges, values, and prices, the laws of 
which may be deduced from the single motive of pecuniary gain. No 
theory whatever nevertheless is deducible from that motive alone. 
You may know that everybody you meet between Belgrave Square 
and the Bank loves wealth of some sort, and money as the means of 
purchasing all sorts, but what can you infer from that with respect 
to any one's conduct, or part in either production or distribution ? 
Oan you infer either that the Duke of Westminster will, or that he 
will not sweep a crossing for sixpence P The late Lord Derby is said 

(1) Ueber die VerHutmg der Predt^ifmhrieen dureh etaatXithe Tur^ge* , Von Dr. 
Elrwiii None. Brofitano Jahrbtich III. i. 
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to have replied to an engineer who urged that a particular lino of 
railway would add ten thousand a year to his rental — How do you 
know that I care to have ten thousand a year added to my rental P ” 
The economist, however, need not ascend to so lofty a region, or perplex 
himself with so transcendental a question. He may take it for granted, 
like the engineer, that people do care for ten thousand a year. 
Mr. Lowe’s doctrine is not wholly unfounded, that the general 
love of money enables the economist to foretell human conduct. 
Just as from the strength of the impulses to marriage, together 
with observation of their consequences, you may predict that, 
other circumstances remaining the same, nearly the same number 
of young men in business will marry this year as last, so from 
the strength in this country of pecuniary interest and the course 
of conduct it has been found for centuries to lead to, you may 
predict that if business does not greatly fall ofi*, about the same 
number of young men will go into it this year as last. For fresh 
youth recruits the commercial world every year — not every tenth 
year only, as a cyclical theorist naively persists. But you can no 
more predict from their love of money what prices and profits the 
young men will get in their business, than from their love of fair 
women what fortunes they will get with their wives. And you might 
as well assume that, allowing for difference of age, looks, family, and 
other attractions, the fortunes the wives bring will be equal, as that 
allowing, according to the orthodox formula, for differences in the 
nature of their employment, they will make equal rates of profit on 
their capital. Here the real main postulate of the deductive econo- 
mist comes in. They cannot, he says, make a higher rate of profit 
in one business than in another, because other people will not allow 
that if they know it, but will cut in at once. And he assumes that 
they do know it. He assumes that the choice of occupations and 
investments, and the movements of labour and capital, are determined 
by knowledge so accurate that the result is the same percentage of 
profit on capital all round, and a scale of comparative prices in pro- 
portion to the quantity and quality of the labour and sacrifices re- 
quired to produce commodities, or their Qomparative cost of produc- 
tion. He predicts, in short, that the price of any given article will 
be such as to give average profit to its producers after paying the 
labourers average wages. If you object that prices fluctuate in the 
most unforeseen manner, that producers, so far from all getting 
^'average” profits, meet with the most different fortunes, some 
being ruined, and some becoming millionaires, his excuse is ready. 
Political economy, he tells you, with an air of offended dignity, is a 
science of tendencies in the long run, and in the absence of dis- 
turbing causes; it does not predict in individual cases. A great 
general used to say that a man who was good at excuses was never 
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good for anything else, and nearly as much may be said of a theory- 
But the deductive economist has really no title to the excuse, such 
as it is. His theory of profits and prices, when examined, will be 
found to claim to be true under all circumstances, in the case of every 
individual in trade, and of every particular article, and to foretell 
the exact rates at which goods will be sold. His theory of taxation 
is an application of his theory of profits and prices, and it proceeds 
on the assumption that prices will actually conform to the cost of 
production so nicely in every particular case, that every special tax 
on any commodity will be recovered by the producer from the con- 
sumer, with a profit on the advance. No one was less disposed than 
Mr. Mill to strain the orthodox system till it cracked, and in his 
chapter on the rdation of cost of production to value, it is somewhat 
vaguely laid down that, as a general rule, things tend to exchange at 
such values, that is to sell at such prices, as will enable each pro- 
ducer to be repaid the cost of production with ordinary profit. But 
when he comes to taxes on commodities, he affirms, in accordance 
with the orthodox theory, that ** there are but two cases in which 
duties on commodities can in any degree or in any manner fall on 
the producer.^* The excepted cases do not concern the question; 
and in the case of customs and excise duties, trade lic^enses, and 
various stamp duties, taxes, and rates, the strict theory is that a 
producer recovers all special taxation, with a profit in every parti- 
cular instance. No disturbing causes can be pleaded, nor can the 
trader obtain a postponement of taxation until it becomes certain* 
that he will be recouped by his customers. 

The orthodox, d priori^ or deductive system thus postulates much 
more than a general desire of wealth. It postulates also such full 
knowledge of the gains in different employments, and such facility 
of choice and change of employment, that any special tax can be 
evaded or shifted. A case where the conditions seem sufficiently 
realised will illustrate the matter. Indoor and outdoor servants 
meet in the same establishments, and are in the closest relations ; 
they know each other's wages, perquisites, and circumstances exactly ; 
and the classes recruiting them both are the same, and equally well 
informed. The son of the gamekeeper, gardener, coachman, or 
groom knows as well as the butler and footman how the indoor ser- 
vants are off ; and he knows that if the duties were abolished, the 
condition of outdoor servants and labourers, who buy their own tea 
and beer, would be improved. It is therefore a reasonable inference^ 
that masters who supply these article to their indoor servants, give, 
or may give if they like, lower wages in consequence of the duties, 
and that indoor wages would rise if , the duties, were taken off, so that, 
their real incidence may be said to be on the servants. To confound 
this case mth that of so-called indirect taxes in general,;aa 
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writer has done/ is to fall into the fundamental error of the d priori 
system of confounding the unknoF& with the known in the economic 
world. The farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer, the innkeeper, 
the grocer, the tobacconist, the publican, do not know the profits of 
other businesses, and are to a very small extent recruited from the 
same classes. Farmers, for instance, as Mr. Bear says, as a rule do 
not go out of farming until they are ruined. Most of them know no 
other means of getting a living, without sinking into the position of 
stewards and bailiffs, a class far too numerous already.” Again, the 
master can stop the amount of the duties at the time he pays his 
servants their wages, whereas a trader’s premises may be burnt down, 
or he may become bankrupt the week after his rates and taxes are 
paid, and before the sale of any part of his stock; the payment 
indeed may be the last straw that breaks an overburdened back. 
Many men in trade during the last four years have failed to recover 
their taxes in prices, because they have failed altogether. 

Adam Smith’s economic theory was mainly a theory of production 
and abundance, or, in his own words, of “ the great multiplication of 
the productions of all the different arts in consequence of the divi- 
sion of labour, which occasions that universal opulence which extends 
itself to the lowest ranks of the people.” With distribution by 
means of exchange he was concerned chiefly as promoting the 
division of labour, and thereby the plenty and variety of commo- 
dities. With Bicardo distribution, as ho states in his preface, 
became the chief problem, and he elaborated a theory of exchange 
values, wages, profits, and prices, irreconcilable with the fundamental 
principles of Adam Smith’s theory of production. Industrial liberty 
and the division of labour, the two pillars of Adam Smith’s system, 
produce an economic world, the vastness, complexity, and incessant 
changes of which are absolutely incompatible with the main pos- 
tulates of the Ricardian theory, that the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of all the different occupations are known, that competition 
equalises the rewards of both labour and abstinence, and that the 
prices of commodities therefore are determined by the respective 
cost of production. The whole deductive theory of distribution 
rests on that postulate. It is, indeed, because so much has been built 
on it that scrutiny of the ground it stands on is resisted and resented. 
The system rests on the wrong end, the superstructure supporting the 
foundation. For though it is true in logic as in mechanics, that 
nothing is stronger than its weakest part, it is not so in matters of 
opinion^ whether in politics, religion, or philosophy. A seemingly 
symmetrical ^stem has in itself charms for many minds, and the 
interests bound up with orthodox economics ate various and strong. 
The opponent of direct taxation, for instance^ is well ideased with a 
(1) Mr. H. Sidgwidbc, Febroarr, P4 S04. 
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system which teaches that taxes on trade and commodities fall with 
perfect equality; and had not their inequality been thus put out of 
sight, Mr. Gladstone could hardly have dreamt of the enterprise of 
abolishing the Income Tax. 

In Adam Smith’s time a revolt against the blundering interference 
of the State led by reaction, in both England and France, to an 
overweening trust in the enlightenment and sagacity of individual 
interest, with which the notion of a keen insight into the condition of 
every employment was in harmony. But there was also in a com- 
paratively small, simple, and stationary economic world better reason 
to assume the existence of such insight. It might, for example, be not 
irrationally conjectured that in a little village at the present day 
every man knows all his neighbours’ affairs. To jump from that to 
the conclusion that everybody in England knows the affairs of 
everybody else is the leap that Ricardo and his followers have made. 
The present writer, after personal inquiry some years ago in villages 
and small towns within the United Kingdom and on the Continent, 
was led to doubt that even in a modern village is there such a know- 
ledge of profits as the deductive economist assumes. The village 
innkeeper, publican, or shopkeeper who is making a small fortune 
does not invite competition by telling his neighbours of his profits, 
and the man who is not doing well does not alarm his creditors by 
exposing the state of his affairs. If you take a whole country like 
England, it becomes a matter of accident, situation, and personal 
history and connection, what a man knows about the state of any 
particular business. There are people in London and elsewhere who 
know more about the state of trade and the openings for capital and 
enterprise in California, China, and Japan, or some South American 
State, than in their own country, and who could more easily make their 
own way, or push on their sons or their nephews, in a place some 
thousand miles off than in their own town. The distinction which 
Mr. Mill has drawn between international trade and home trade, in 
respect of the transferability of labour and capital and the equalisa- 
tion of wages and profit, if it had once some foundation when trade 
«t home was simpler and better known, and when foreign countries 
were almost wholly unknown, cannot now be sustained. Not that 
the doctrine of the equality of profits and of the determination of 
-comparative prices by comparative cost of production is now appli- 
-cable to both, but that it is applicable to neither. It was a step in 
the right direction to recognise its inapplicability to the exchanges 
?>etween different countries, but the further step is now required of 
abandoning it altogether. 

In both home trade and international trade the migration of labour 
and capital has some effect on wages and profits, and the oomparAtive 
cost of producing differmit^oommodities some effect on their co|iip^* 
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tive value and price, but in both cases the effect is uncertain, irregular, 
and incalculable. In neither case is there an equalisation of either 
wages or profits ; in neither case do prices conform to the Ricardian 
law of cost. If a particular business is known, or believed to be 
flourishing, capital flows into it, but it flows also into businesses that 
are, in reality, very unprosperous. One has only to keep one's eyes 
open in the streets of London to see, year after year, shops fail, dis- 
appear, and reappear with another name over the window, though 
the locality evidently docs not support them. Save in so far as the 
prosperity of their own business depends on that of others, the 
people in one trade know little or nothing of the condition of other 
trades, or no more than the newspapers tell them. So far, too, is 
the producer of one article from knowing the cost of every other, 
that often he does not know what the cost of his own commodity is 
to other producers in the same business. That varies with the 
method they follow, their situation, connection, and the rapidity of 
their returns, the solvency of the people they give credit to, and the 
number of bad debts, their own credit, the economy, the skill, care, 
and invention exerted by both themselves and those under them, 
luck, and many other conditions. Ricardo and his followers have 
assumed labour to bo the only element in the cost of production, and 
the only productive power; and the notion has had pernicious 
consequences. Capitalists have been led by it to look to reduction 
of wages as the only means of keeping up profit, and labourers to 
suppose that every increase of profit must have arisen from their own 
work, and be at their cost. All the sophistry in the literature of 
Socialism has not given birth to a more mischievous fallacy than that 
contained in the Ricardian dogma — “the rate of profit is never 
increased by a better distribution of labour, by the invention of 
machinery, or by any means of abridging labour, either in the 
manufacture or the conveyance of goods. These are causes which 
operate on price, and are beneficial to consumers, but they have no 
effect whatever on profit. On the other hand, every diminution in 
the wages of labour raises profit.”^ A capitalist, no less than a 
statesman, may, by taking thought, add a cubit to his stature. He 
may diminish his outgoings and augment his returns without lowering 
wages. The soil, the seed, the animals, the coal, tho machinery, the 
chemical agents that capitalists employ, have productive powers; 
their own brains have productive powers ; and all these forces may 
be made, by skill and economy, to produce more at less cost. Mr. 
Mill made, doubtless, an important correction of Ricardo’s Tanguage 
in saying that the rate of profit depends, not on wages, but on the 
cost of labour ; but the cost of labour is only one of several conditions 
affecting the result. 

(1) McCulloch's Edition of Bicardo's Works, p. 49. 
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What is or may be known generally^ with respect to commodities, 
is not the cost — still less the profit— of producing them, but their 
actual market price. People in a particular trade may further know 
what profit a particular price yields to themselves, though the same 
price may give very different profits to different producers. People 
outside the trade, again, may know whether the present prices of the 
things produced in it are above or below the usual level. But not 
even the people in the trade can know what the price will be six 
months hence. When the price of an article, say coal or iron, is 
above the usual level, capital is attracted to its production, and bills 
increase in the business; but no examination of the entire field of 
employment is made or attempted. In truth, the choice of employ- 
ment runs in a very narrow groove. There is, no doubt, a tendency 
of trades to localise themselves, like cotton manufacture in Lanca- 
shire, in the places with the best natural aptitudes for them. But in 
the degree and manner in which this localisation takes place, it is 
largely the result of want of information, and want of originality and 
enterprise, and is far from effecting the best distribution of industry. 
Men follow each other like sheep in flocks, though the sheep are not 
wise in inferring that wherever there is enough good grass for a few, 
there must be plenty for the whole flock that goes after them. 
Belfast is well situated for the manufacture of linen, and has a 
trained population, with hereditary aptitudes ; but that is far from 
affording adequate reason for the fact that almost every one there 
with capital has, for the last two generations, gone into linen, for 
the place and people have capacities for other manufactures. The 
Belfast people have put almost all their eggs in one basket. There 
has been a great over-production of linen ; and the case is only one 
of many showing that Chancellor Oxenstiern's saying, ‘‘QuautulA 
sapientift regitur mundus,^" is as true of the commercial as it is of 
the political world. 

Instead of the world of light, order, equality, and perfect organiza- 
tion, which orthodox political economy postulates, the commercial 
world is thus one of obscurity, confusion, haphazard, in which, amid 
much destruction and waste, there is by no means always a survival 
of the fittest, even though cunning be counted among the conditions 
of fitness. The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, nor yet riches to men of understanding, but time and chance 
happeneth to them all/^ The part of chance in the matter is really 
so great, the venture so often chiefly at other people’s risk — and the 
ramificationB of commercial relations and credit, the sudden changes 
in the Activity of business and in demand, the fluctuations of prices, 
make the trader’s fortune dependent on so many other conditions 
than his own skill and care — that not a few hardly try to exercido 
judgment or foi^sight. The Duke of Wellington, is said to 
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replied to a lady who besought him to tell her how the battle of 
Waterloo was won : Well, madam, we pounded, and they pounded, 
and we pounded the hardest.” If the story is correct, the Duke 
probably thought no better account of a battle intelligible to a 
woman ; but many men nowadays seem of opinion that the only way 
to succeed in the battle of life is to pound the hardest as long as they 
can, especially if they can do so with metal from other people’s 
magazines. The very word speculation has undergone a perceptible 
change of meaning, denoting something much nearer gambling than 
it once did. Adam Smith spoke of certain employments in his day 
as lotteries — “ the lottery of the law,” the lottery of the sea,” for 
example — and of the absurd presumption of mankind in their own 
good fortune in respect of such lotteries. Now almost every trade 
has become a lottery, and human presumption has in no respect 
diminished. 

The ignorance and blindness with which modem trade is carried 
on are, as the foregoing pages have shown, partly inevitable and 
irremediable, resulting as they do to a great extent from the conse- 
quences of industrial and commercial progress on the one hand, and 
the limitation of human faculties on the other. So much could never 
bo known, in a free and progressive world, of the condition and 
prospects of every employment, nor could the transfer of labour and 
capital become so easy as to produce an approximation to the 
equality in the rate of profit imagined by the orthodox economist. 
His system has indeed done much to defeat itself and to aggravate 
the obscurity, disorder, and inequality. By assuming that the laws 
determining profits, prices, and the division of employment are 
fully understood, and pursuing the method of deduction from arbi- 
trary assumptions to the neglect of the investigation of facts, he has 
left us in darkness with respect to many matters as to which the 
economic world might be less unknown than it is. Arthur Young’s 
TourSf Tooke’s History of Prices^ Porter’s Progress of the Natimiy 
Thorold Rogers’s History of Agriculture and Prices, Caird’s Eng- 
lish Agriculture in 1860, the so-called Domesday Books, inaccurate 
as they are, the Agricultural Statistics, and those relating to trade 
and to income, together with the reports of many Parliamentary 
Committees, afford an example of the facts that might be gathered^ 
marshalled, and sifted. We might by this time have an almost 
complete industrial and commercial map of the kingdom, showing, 
for &e last forty years, the distribution of trades, the changes in the 
methods of both manufacture and farming, the migration of their 
sites, the new employments invented, the number of persons in every 
employment in each successive year, the fluctuations in the prices 
of boih commodities and labour, not in the chief markets only, but in 
0?!^ tovm and pariA>,and the main changes that, have taken place 
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in the nature, amount, and distribution of national wealth and their 
causes. Mr. Bagehot, criticising the plea of a German economist 
and statist. Dr. Gustav Cohn, for a close investigation of all facts 
relating to banking and other departments of industrial and com- 
mercial economy, called it, by way of disparagement, “ the all-case 
method,” affirming that no discovery was ever so made. It would 
be nearer the truth to say that no discovery was ever made by 
the no-case method. To imagine that a clever man with his eyes 
shut can think out the laws of the economic world, is as reasonable 
as to suppose that he could in the same manner discover the laws of 
the physical world. In chemistry, in natural history, in physiology, 
in physical astronomy, discoveries are made every year by the all- 
case method — ^by neglecting no phenomenon as unworthy of observa- 
tion, and investigating every case that presents itself, with a view to 
ascertaining its causes and laws. The economist might acquire by 
this method something of tho faculty of prediction which Mr. Lowe 
claims for him. The relation, for example, between the economy 
and tho law of a country, and between the movements of both, is one 
of the cases in which a power of prevision may be acquired by the 
inductive method. When Mr. Lowe affirms that political economy 
is the only department of political and moral science in which pre- 
diction is possible, he forgets that all tho laws of civilised society are 
based on the assumption that the conduct of the great majority of its 
members can be foretold, that they will obey the laws, and that 
certain consequences, moral, political, and economic, will ensue. 
Were it otherwise, the desires of which the various kinds of wealth 
are the objects, would lead, not to industry and commerce, but 
only to plunder and theft. In relation to the present depression of 
trade, an instance may be given of the power of prediction the 
lawyer possesses. As Auguste Comte well said, to predict the future 
you must be able to predict the past, where your predictions can be 
verified and your method put to the test. The following prediction 
of the past, proving a power of predicting the future, is in point. 
Not long ago an eminent economic authority, Mr. Jevons, referred, 
in a letter in the Timea^ to the number of bankruptcies in the 
United States in 1878, in support of his theory of a decennial solar 
cycle resulting in regular periods of depression and commercial 
crises. An eminent legal authority, on the other hand, Mr. Francis 
Beilly, * observed at once to the present writer that Mr. Jevons 
should have inquired whether anything besides the number of sun- 
spots had changed, adding that the American bankruptcy law varied, 
and as in this country the number of bankruptcies varied with the 
law, he believed it would be found to be so in the United States* 
Soon afterwards facts were published, proving that this prediction 
of the past was well founded, that the great number of American 
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bankruptcies last year arose from the desire of debtors to take advan- 
tage of an expiring Act — too liberal to defaulting traders — and that 
Mr. Eeilly might draw an Act that would much diminish the number 
of fraudulent bankruptcies in England, and possibly baffle Mr. 
Jovons’s solar cycle in 1888. 

Again, although the modern commercial world is by its nature 
and constitution, by the ever-increasing extent of its area, not only 
one of perpetual change, but liable to sudden and uliforeseen dis- 
turbances, yet the very perception of this fact and of its causes 
gives a power of prevision. A curious and instructive example of 
the error of the d priori economist on this point will be found in 
Eicardo^s chapter on natural and market price. He could not shut 
his eyes altogether to the fact that there were fluctuations in prices 
and profits, disturbing the order and equality his theory assumed, 
and was compelled to admit that the termination of the great war 
with France, for example, had deranged the previous distribution of 
employments in Europe and destroyed some of the occupations of 
capital.* But he proceeded at once to set aside such changes in his 
exposition of the laws of wages, people, and prices, on the assump- 
tion that they were equally operative in all stages of society ; an 
assumption absolutely false in itself, and assuredly not a reason for 
leaving the phenomena in question out of consideration, had it been 
true. ‘‘ Having,” he says, ‘‘ fully acknowledged the temporary 
effects which, in particular employments, may bo produced on the 
prices of commodities as well as on tho wages of labour, and the pro- 
fits of stock, by accidental causes, since these effects are equally opera- 
tive in all stages of society^ we will leave them entirely out of our 
consideration, whilst we are treating of the laws which regulate 
natural prices, natural wages, and natural profits.”® Tliat is to say, 
in discussing the natural as distinguished from the positive laws 
governing the distribution of wealth, he ignored the essential differ- 
ence between stationary and progressive society, between the ancient 
economic world, with its simple and customary methods and prices, 
and the modern with its vastness, complexity, incessant movement^ 
and sudden vicissitudes and fluctuations. The changes which he set 
aside as the results of accidental causes,” were mainly the natural 
and inevitable consequences of the constitution and course of the 
economic world in which he lived. But even disturbances which 
arise from political and other causes of a different order, ought to be 
taken into account by both the theoretical economist and the 
practical man of business, as inseparable from the world and the age 
in which we live. The present depression of trade has been at- 
tributed to various temporary causes— the Franco-Gem^an war and 

(1) Ricardo’s Works, HoCulloch’s Ed., p. 48. 

(2) Ib?,p. 49. 
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its consequences, the war in Turkey, the immense military expendi- 
ture through Europe, the demonetising of silver, a succession of bad 
harvests at home, and famines in India and China. These are not 
in truth the only causes of the depression, which has arisen in a great 
measure, as already explained, from conditions inherent in modem 
economy; but even the temporary occurrences referred to have 
nothing really abnormal in their character, they are natural incidents 
of the world and the age, and as such should have been included in 
the speculations of both economists and men of business. It is 
written, indeed, that “ he that observeth the winds shall not sow, 
and he that observeth the clouds shall not reap,” but he is a poor 
husbandman who reckons on nothing but fine weather. 

The present article has kept the industrial and commercial side of 
the world chiefly in view, but it would bo a fundamental error to 
regard the economical world as bounded by commerce and industry, 
or as containing no other phenomena whose laws it is the object of 
political economy to investigate. The desires for various kinds of 
wealth are not the only motives on which the production and distri- 
bution of wealth depend ; the economist must penetrate even into the 
most romantic passions and sentiments of the human heart. There, 
too, all is not unknown, or beyond scientific or even commercial pre- 
vision. No writer of his time had a keener insight into the secret 
springs of the movements of society, when he was not in economic 
leading-strings, than Mr. Bagehot, who has finely observed that 
** the range and force of some of the finest impulses and affections of 
young hearts enter largely into the calculations and anticipated 
profits of the speculative builder.” Stop for a twelvemonth marriages 
of the most sentimental order, those of pure love, and many builders 
and house-owners will be ruined, many clergymen, lawyers, and 
doctors impoverished, and a generation hence it will be fek in the 
labour market and in every trade and profession. But marriages 
for love will not stop for a twelvemonth; the calculation of the 
Begistrar-General will not be defeated ; clerical, legal, and medical 
functionaries will be employed, and five-and-twenty years hence 
sons of this year’s lovers will be found in every vocation. A critic 
has severely rebuked the writer for having, in a previous article, 
controverted Mr. Lowe’s proposition that the desire of wealth is the 
single motive in human affairs on which predictions can be founded, 
and that in love, war, and politics prediction is impossible.” He 
actually,” the cntic says, adduces the fact that we can predict 
within a certain small limit of probable error the number of mar- 
riages for any year, as a proof that economic phenomena do not 
depend on the operation of a single motive. He could not have 
chosen a more unlucky example, for the merest tiro in statistical 
inquiry is aware how closely the number of marriages is comieoted 
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with the price of grain^ and this in all countries. No one can pos- 
sibly look at the curves representing these two facts without seeing* 
that the price of grain determines the movement of the marriages.’’ ^ 
The critic would appear to hold that the single motive to marriage 
is to go shares in a big loaf. But it is true that, although only the 
poorest class is restrained by the price of corn, when bread is dear 
many poor persons are unable to marry for love. The curious thing 
is that in England, among a nation of shopkeepers, marriages are 
more commonly for love than in France, where the tender passion 
is supposed to be more easily excited ; and that if the love of money 
be anywhere the single motive from which transactions in the matri- 
monial market can be foretold, it is at the other side of the Channel. 
In all countries, however, the forces by which the economic world 
is moved are many and complex, and it is only by a searching inves- 
tigation of its actual movements that the laws by which these move- 
ments are governed can be known. 

It is not meant that deduction has no place in economic science ; 
every inference from or application of a general principle is a 
deduction. "What is meant is that Political Economy has not 
reached the stage of a deductive science, that the fundamental laws 
of the economic world are still imperfectly known, and that they can 
be fully known only by patient induction. The aphorism of Bacon, 
moreover, respecting the application of human laws, should be con- 
stantly present to the mind of the student of economic laws : — 

Consequentio) non est consequentia ; sed sisti debet extensio intra 
casus proximos: alioqui labetur ad dissimilia, et magis valebunt 
acumina ingeniorum quam auctoritas legum.’’ The theory of profits, 
prices, and taxation, referred to in a previous page, affords an instruc- 
tive instance. That every one desires money is a consequence of 
the fact that money is the common medium of exchange, and pur- 
chases everything. But every subsequent link in the chain of 
consequences deduced in the orthodox theory is defective — that 
there is a consequent equality of both wages and profits ; that prices 
are therefore in proportion to cost of production ; and that a tax on 
any special trade or commodity falls necessarily on the consumer, 
and cannot fall on the producer. Small capitalists have been driven 
out of several trades by taxation, and it is thus possible that in par- 
ticular cases so-called indirect taxation, by ruining producers, may 
cause the stock in trade to be sold at a sacrifice to consumers. 

Two conclusions, at least, it is hoped many readers will concur in ; 
—that the economic world is still in a great measure an unknown 
one, and that to know it, economists must explore it as geographers 
have explored the world of physical geography. 

T. E. 0. Leslie. 


(1) The Statist, January 4th, 1879. 
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Writers are fond of advocating tlie study of Greek constitutions for 
the reason that they present a microcosm of human polities. The 
study of our own varied colonial constitutions is, however, of more 
direct use to the political student of to-day, because of the fact that, 
limited in history and in detail, in past and in present features, like 
those of ancient Greece, these colonial constitutions present, in addition, 
a political microcosm made up of the thoughts, the feelings, the men 
of our own century. The British constitution has, moreover, become 
the standard of those many modern constitutions which seek by the 
aid of its example to attain to a well-ordered freedom; to clothe, 
that is, the power of the people, everywhere pushing to the front, in 
some sort of staid and trustworthy form. 

It is the object of this article to consider one of these constitutions, 
viz. that of Victoria. We have hero a paper bicameral consti- 
tution, and this instance has for us an actual as well as a problematic 
value. Victoria, in her short seventeen years of Parliamentary 
existence, has suffered much material detriment from Parliamentary 
deadlocks. She is now emerging from the throes of her latest, and 
has made up her mind this time determinedly to bring about the 
much-needed reform. A deputation of 'leading members of her Par- 
liament has already visited England to ask the ultimate aid of the 
Imperial authorities to put an end to those grievous constitutional 
difficulties which local effort has been unable to overcome. In the 
May number of the Fortnightly Review Professor Pearson gave a 
valuable historical account of these difficulties. I propose here to 
summarise the present conditions of the whole case, and so to pass to 
the more urgent question of the remedies desired or desirable. 

From the first granting of the Victorian constitution there has 
been a desire, acquiesced in by the majority and acknowledged by 
all, for a general assimilation of the Wo Chambers to the forms 
and precedents of the English Parliament. Thus section 34 of the 
Constitution Act enjoins that until standing orders be adopted for 
any particular case, resort shall be had to the rules, forms, and 
usages of the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which shall be followed so far as the same may be applicable to the 
proceedings of the same Council and Assembly respectively.^’ Thus 
the Lex et Comuetudo ParliamenU became conventionally ex- 
tended to both Houses ; and, as a natural corollary, it came to be 
held that if the one was to be upheld by the cegh of the privileges of 
the House of Commons, the other was thereby to be placed on the 
proud constitutional pedestal of the most august assembly in the 
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world.” This Lords and Commons theory certainly took possession 
of all minds, political and legal. In the great Darling crisis, such 
was the avowed view of Lord Cardwell as representing the Colonial 
Office. 

This admitted theory received explicit recognition at the hands of 
those most interested in 1867. In that year both Council and 
Assembly respectively agreed to the following resolution in regard 
to the interpretation of Section 56 of the Constitution Act : — ‘‘ This 
House is of opinion that the practice of the Ijords and Commons 
respectively be observed as to money-bills, and as to all subjects of 
aid and supply; and that each House shall bo guided in such 
matters and forms relating thereto by the precedents established by 
the House of Lords and by the House of Commons respectively.” 
This is the culminating result of the growth of this Lords and 
Commons theory, but it is most important to notice that the binding 
nature of the decision has been since denied, on the curiously 
technical plea that the two Houses agreed thereto separately ^ and that 
it could never find a place on the list of the joint standing orders 
— or orders passed by both Houses in conference, and so Unding on 
both. But such objections are only the outward and visible sign 
that this theory is in reality built upon a foundation of sand. To 
the unprejudiced student of the case, this straining of Section 65 of 
the Constitution Act is seen clearly to be at variance with the 
actually existing state of things. The elements of the parliamentary 
government at 2^^'osent existing in Victoria arc incapable of siqyporU 
ing a bicameral system strictly analogous to Lords and Commons, This 
is the secret of the recurring deadlocks ; this the true diagnosis of 
the intermittent crisis fever. We propose in this article, firstly, 
to summarise the present condition of things ; and lastly, to epitomise 
such remedies as have been proposed, with the intent to emphasise 
the fact that the present conditions are ephemeral, and that legisla- 
tion must regard the future and not merely the present. 

The truth of our statement of tho present condition of affairs will 
become self-evident, as soon as attention is given to the constitu- 
tion and the practice of the two Houses. In regard to their consti- 
tution, both the Houses are elective; and they become in some 
measure representative of definite interests in virtue of the wide 
difference in the respective conditions of election. The Council, the 
assumed House of Lords, is composed of members elected to serve 
till they retire by rotation; and the necessary qualification for 
candidature is the possession of property of at least £250 annual 
value. The electors to the Council are, again, the propertied and 
educated section of the community ; in other words, an elector to 
the Council must be possessed of property of £60 annual value, or 
hold such certificates of •talent or study as a University degree, a 
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commission in the army or navy, legal qualification as barrister, 
solicitor, or medical practitioner, or be an officiating minister of 
religion, or certificated schoolmaster. There are 30,000 such electors 
on the rolls in Victoria. The Council thus virtually represents 
the property and the professional interests of the community. 
This is of more importance when we remember that the ultimate 
qualification as an elector to the House of Assembly, the assumed 
House of Commons, is manhood suffrage ; and that there is not 
only no property qualification for membership, but, in addition, a 
grant, for the present in force, of £300 per annum to each member 
of the House. The Assembly may thus be said, in more ways than 
one, to represent the great numerical mass of the community. 

The practice of these two Houses also differs materially from that 
of Lords and Commons ; nor is this surprising when we remember 
the personnel of the two Houses. In regard to the Council, first we 
record the conclusion arrived at by Sir David Wedderburn.^ “ In 
Victoria the Legislative Council is a representative body with an 
influential constituency at its back, and considers itself as especially 
constituted to secure the interests of property.’^ There are members 
of the Council who themselves publicly and often boast of being 
elected by, and so becoming representative of, the wealth and intel- 
ligence of the community. And they have even held, in financial 
matters we are not to be compared with the House of Lords.'^ They 
roly on the 35th article of the Constitution Act, which they hold 
implies that the procedure, rights, and other attributes of the 
Legislature must not exceed those of the Commons* House of Parlia- 
ment. There are members of the Council, in short, who claim for 
it the position of a second House of Commons. And when members 
themselves say this of themselves, bring plausible proof from the 
paper constitution, and, above all, act up to the views they hold, it 
boots little to refine on the point as to whether they are legally and 
constitutionally justified in their conduct. 

The reason that they do not always follow the practice of the 
House of Lords is farther illustrated by a recognition of their 
personal characteristics. As far as regards the electors, the intel- 
ligence of Victoria has its place on the rolls and the benches of 
either House ; but the Council has its peculiar power as the mouth- 
piece of the wealth of the community. Its members and their 
constituents belong to an order which has appeared suddenly and 
rapidly in the land. It is a class described by Victorians them- 
selves by the opprobrious terms, wealthy lower orders ; ** terms 
savouring strongly of that concise definition of wealth as ''that 
which is accumulated by the industrious and coveted by the idle/* 
This class holds an enormous capital in land, in sheep, in money. 

(1) See Fwtnig^ly Jieviettf, vd. xx. New Seribs, p. 43, \ 
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The individual possessors are, of course, few in number ; nor, indeed, 
are they necessarily conspicuous for the qualities or attributes 
usually credited to the wealthy landowners of an old country, and 
which constitute the base or foundation on which the House of 
Lords rests and has its being. 

The class is largely composed of men who started in life with but 
little capital ; and in a majority of cases wealth has come to them 
whether they sought it or not. The rapid natural increase of flocks 
and herds, thriving on the appropriation of new miles of virgin grass- 
lands, has multiplied cent, per cent, the small invested beginnings. 
Again, the welcome nuggets of the gold-fields brought a vast inrush 
of population, which ran up the value of land to a fabulous height, 
and with a suddenness the story of which is far more surprising than 
the most extravagant fable. Melbourne, Geelong, Ballarat, and 
other cities and towns came and occupied men’s paddocks, and turned 
them out of their shepherding huts, but paid them heavy golden 
compensation. Many men in Victoria w'ere thus surprised into 
becoming wealthy. In some cases their antecedents were not calcu- 
lated to add lustre to their new social prominence. There was fre- 
quently a want of education, or an absence of those qualities and 
attributes which only develop through long years of association 
with the rights and duties of property. Wo do not for a moment 
say the whole class was of this composition, but none will deny that 
there was a preponderating leaven of this typo pervading it. 

Against many drawbacks of reputation and circumstance, this 
class had to fight its way to an honourable fame ; and its champion 
and representative has been the Legislative Council. And this body 
of wealthy landowners and merchants numbered in its ranks the best 
irioneer blood ; the bravery and energy which opened up the wilds 
of the interior ; the skill and perseverance which, by storage of 
water and other means, won large tracts of country in the face 
of that curse of Australia, severe drought; the enterprise and 
business ability which has made Melbourne the Liverpool of the 
South ; and generally speaking self-denial and hard work. Those 
are the qualities which gave to the order its opportunities ; which 
enabled it to make its fortune out of circumstances. But a body 
thus inspired with the full flood of energy and the boundless aspira- 
tions and ambitions of success, must needs have the restraint of a 
well-ordered mind if it would attain to the lasting success of the 
same order in an old country. And it is just this element which 
has not as yet come to the front in Victoria. Nor, indeed, can its ap- 
pearance be expected till the necessary time shall have elapsed to tone 
down and sober the first exuberant outbursts of growth. In short, 
wealth and intelligence in Victoria are in the h^day of youth ; and 
to look for the existence^ under such conditions, of a House of Lords^ 
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is to look for an impossibility. But they are there^ and give abundant 
promise of a manhood which shall render all things possible. 

The companion feature in this picture has hitherto suffered a< 
strange neglect, and to this it is our endeavour here to direct special 
attention. We are told frequently the Council is no counterpart of 
the House of Lords ; yet seldom do we hear the question asked. Is 
the Assembly a true or efficient copy of the House of Commons ? It 
is obvious that if it be not, we may look in vain, in that bicameral 
Parliament, of which it is a part, for the possible action of a true 
House of Lords. Now the electors to the Assembly are very much 
the same as the electors to the English House of Commons., For 
though manhood suffrage Is the law, yet of the hundred and eighty 
thousand electors not more than thirty thousand appear on the 
rolls on the ground of manhood suffrage, the majority claiming the 
right as ratepayers, &c. And even this thirty thousand is very 
largely composed of young men, often the sons of the wealthy, who 
regard such registration as the least cumbersome mode of exercis- 
ing their jii% mffragii. As a fact, even the working-class electors of 
Victoria are exactly equivalent to the well-to-do working-classes of 
the old country, and at the present there are, practically speaking, 
no lower strata of labour. 

Where the vital difference lies between the Assembly and the 
House of Commons is in the members themselves. Victoria, of the 
size of Scotland and England together, is at the present inhabited 
by about the population of Kent. The men are all hard at work 
carving out fortunes. Even in those instances where to an outsider 
the fortune seems already acquired, the life of work is by no means 
over. In this new community there Is, .as yet, no extensive class, 
as in England, of educated, contented, well-to-do men, ready, willing, 
and ambitious to devote their lives and energies to the national work 
of legislation and administration. In Victoria this state of things 
has given rise to the questionable expedient of payment of members, 
an expedient which experience is rapidly proving to be fraught 
with more evils than advantages. Three hundred pounds a year, 
together with a free railway pass, is at present paid to every 
member of Parliament. It has been held that the amount is wrong. 
On the one hand, it is too large to be a mere reimbursement of the 
expenses of attending Parliament, the avowed purpose of the smaller 
honorarium paid in New Zealand and other places. But, on the other 
hand, it is too small adequately to repay any man of ability for his 
devotion of time and work to the purposes of the nation. Thi*ee 
hundred pounds per annum tends rather to introduce into the public 
service a class of professional politicians, who regard this pittance as 
a means of subsistence until, by the exertion of the ability to govern 
his fellows, which every man believes himself to possess, he attain to 
the emoluments of a minister. In Victoria proof of this is seen in 
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the class of people who sometimes attain to the higher posts. They 
are no doubt clever men ; and in their struggles is very apparent the 
rule of the survival of the fittest. But it is the fittest of a type that 
docs not make safe leaders or guides for a community. These men 
have not the associations of responsibility which long ownership of 
property induces in its train ; nor have they enjoyed, as a rule, that 
early training for learned professions at Universities or the Bar 
which gives to members of the House of Commons a cultured 
stability, a recognition of the fair claim of other sides and other 
opinions, which renders extreme measures on the part of that House 
impossible. Yet these very men are invariably the loudest to make 
their claims heard, and the most persistent in maintaining a state of 
things which enables them to float on the surface of society. Time, 
and its consequent increase of population, will lower the standard of 
the electors ; all the more needful is it then to raise that of the 
representatives of the future. 

The fact that Council and Assembly fail to follow the practice of 
the Lords and Commons is amply evident from a glance at history. 
The usual climax of Parliamentary deadlocks in Victoria is the 
rejection of the annual Appropriation Bill by the Upper House. 
Last year saw the fourth instance of such action within the seventeen 
years of Victorian Parliamentary life. This is in strange contrast to 
English procedure. In the discussion as to the mutual rights of 
Lords and Commons upon the Paper Duties Bill in 1860, we find 
recorded the report made by a committee extending its investigations 
over two hundred years : — ** Bills appropriating supplies amended 
or rejected by House of Lords — no casefound,^^ This exemplifies well 
the marked and unmistakable difference between the two instances. 
And in reviewing the conduct of the Council in so often rejecting 
Supply Bills, contrary altogether to the practice of the Lords, the 
obvious question arises — Have the conditions been the same ? Have 
the Lords ever had the same reason for asserting their right of 
rejection which the Council has had ? By their Constitution Act 
Victorians bind themselves to follow home precedents “so far as 
applicable.*' History shows us that in many cases these precedents, 
under present conditions, are inapplicable. The Council is asked to 
condescend to the position of the House of Lords ; yet this is 
obviously impossible unless the Assembly, on its part, condescend to 
the position of the House of Commons. 

It is our special endeavour here to consider the terms of some 
agreement for these constitutional warriors, which may be the basis 
of a lasting peace. We have scanned the nature of the Victorian 
bicameral system. Its early promise has resulted in an outcome of 
failure. Victoria has become notorious as the congenial home of 
Parliamentary deadlocks. When a man is constantly, in regard 
to his health, in a critical state, the inevitable conclusion is that there 
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is something wrong with his constitution. And so it is with the 
body politic ; but in this latter case there is the further possibility 
of so altering the constitution that crises shall no longer occur. 

The Victorian constitution has broken down more than once. In 
the minute of the ministry which resigned in the crisis in May, 1866, 
such words as the following are possible : — “We find ourselves 
unable to carry on the government, although we have fifty-eight 

supporters in an Assembly counting seventy-eight members 

No Ministry formed from the opposition could carry on her Majesty’s 
Government .... under our present very imperfect, and, in such 
crises as the present, almost unworkable constitution.” Yet that 
very crisis was summarily put a stop to by a compromise in which 
the obstruction of the Council gave way no sooner than the 
aggression of the Assembly drew in its horns. But with the end 
of the crisis vanished, as usual, all thought of reform. 

There is always an avowal on both sides of a desire to legislate in 
accordance with the public will, and yet appeals to the people and 
dissolutions rather embitter than allay the more virulent symptoms 
of the ailment. The reason is not far to seek. Party feeling rules 
rampant in Victoria. The crisis of 1866 occurred when Protection 
was striving for the mastery over Free Trade. In all the great 
struggles between Assembly and Council, the Council has rejected 
supplies on the nominal plea of irregularities in form ; it has 
objected not to the matter presented, but to the manner of presen- 
tation. Thus the outside world has seen with astonishment the 
more prefixing of a free gift preamble — or the embodiment into a Bill 
of what the Council has regarded as foreign matter — throw the colony 
into convulsions, seriously damaging to its material prosperity and 
its reputation. But there are always, underlying these nominal pre- 
texts, real reasons of party politics. A very slight experience of 
Victorian society soon proves the operation of the adage, “He 
that is not with me is against me.” Neutrality is regarded as 
an impossibility. If you are not a vigorous ally, you belong to the 
camp of the enemy. It is the very state of public opinion sought for 
by the old Greek lawgiver. As a sign of these things we find the 
epithet revolutionary invariably applied by the one party to the 
other, in order to lower it in the eyes of the world ; yet are these 
party spirits, for no very occult reason, incapable of successfully 
revolutionising their “ unworkable constitution.” 

Just as the Battle of the Tariffs lay at the base of the crisis of 
1866, so it is generally held that taxation of squatting property is 
greatly the cause of the latest deadlock. In 1878 the plea of the 
Council for rejecting the Appropriation Bill was that it had tacked 
to it an item for payment of members. The squatter majority in the 
Council hold that the more democratic majority of the Assembly, in 
passing the’LQ,nd Tax Bill of 1877, treated their class iateijests ’with 
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gross unfairness ; and they hold that payment of members alone 
enables the ardent spirits, who are the backbone of this majority in 
the Assembly, to enter the political arena at all ; and there to vege- 
tate on £300 a year, to vote religiously for all who uphold this salary, 
and to look forward to attain, by a due use of their wits, to the 
£1,500 or £2,000 per annum enjoyed by ministers. The squatters, 
feeling all this, reject the Appropriation Bill. 

During the latest crisis three Bills were thrown out by the 
Council, and tho private history of these episodes is not a little 
suggestive. In tho first place there was tho Defence Bill, embodying 
the advice of Sir W. Jervois ; there was unanimous agreement as to 
the high utility and pressing desirability of adopting this advice at 
once. But in the Assembly the Bill was passed with a “ free gift ’’ 
preamble. The Council at once declare against this, that it is cutting 
them off from their constitutional power of amending the Defence 
Policy, and forthwith reject the Bill. Nominally, this is done not 
because of its matter, but because of its form. In reality, the Council 
are convinced that the party in the Assembly hostile to them are by 
this means attempting a permanent curtailment of their legitimate 
prerogative ; and the very security of the colony, in tho midst of 
warlike rumours, is sacrificed to these party purposes. 

Again, a Bill providing for an international exhibition, which it 
was hoped would induce a leading member of the Iloyal Family to 
visit Australia, which was to do great things for commerce and 
industry, which was to give Melbourne a much-needed permanent 
exhibition building, is thrown out; and this partly because the 
Council was piqued at the Ministers proposing a resolution in the 
Assembly to invite the Royal guest before the Bill had been sent up 
to the Council, and partly because it was a rare opportunity for the 
Free-Traders to emphasise the evils of Protection by declaring an 
international exhibition altogether out of place in a Protectionist 
country. 

But the most serious matter is the third case — the rejection of the 
annual Appropriation Bill for the reasons alluded to above. 

This private historj" of matters, thoroughly acknowledged by all 
concerned, is fresh evidence, if such were needed, that neither 
Council nor Assembly act in the spirit of Lords and Commons. 
Each side allows its party policies to enter upon and regulate the 
ordinary courtesy and discretion of Parliamentary procedure. We 
look in vain for that spirit of the House of Commons embodied in 
Mr. Perceval’s words : “ If there should be any fair reason to suppose 
a difference of opinion to exist in that other quarter (the House of 
Lords), that would be good ground for taking that grant out of the 
Appropriation Act.” The Assembly seems to have forgotten one 
prominent precedent Of the House of Commons, ratified in the 
Palmer Case, viz. : that if any question enter Ways and Means on 
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which both Houses even appear to have the right to an expression of 
opinion, it is always desirable that it should, for expediency’s sake, 
be submitted as a separate measure. In the latest instance the 
Council actually gave public warning that they objected strongly to 
the item being placed in the Appropriation Bill ; and yet the 
Assembly do include it, and say to the country : ‘‘ Now, if the Council 
reject, the blood be tipon their heads.” And the Council retort : '' If 
wc act constitutionally we are bound to reject this Bill, and so we 
cast back in your teeth the accusation of revolutionary aims.” 

Enough, and more than enough, has now boon said in proof of our 
first assertion that the bicameral Parliament in Victoria has failed 
to attain to the working success of its model; and that the un- 
deniable cause is the essential dissimilarity of its materials. Under 
differing conditions even similar means will load to different ends : 
consequently, if the end sought, viz., the constitutional practice of the 
English Parliament, remain the same, the means adopted to attain 
to it must be different. 

The cure of this intermittent crisis fever is now to be attempted 
once again. No doubt the constitutional procedure, both in regard 
to initiation and legislation, lies, in the first instance, in Victoria 
itself. But the cry of reform has been ere now raised in Victoria 
without further effect. Ten years ago Sir Charles Dilke wrote : “ The 
most singular, perhaps, of the spectacles presented by colonial 
politics during my visit was that of the Victorian Upper House 
going deliberately into committee to consider its own constitution, 
with a view of introducing a Bill for its own reform, or to meditate, 
as its enemies said, upon self-destruction.” And yet deadlocks 
still recur ; ten years have reformed nothing of all these evils. The 
Council has again been deliberately considering its own reform. But 
this year has at last witnessed a stern, determined reference to the 
Home authorities. The great material good of a continued citizen- 
ship in a British Empire is held to be that its component parts will 
thereby be enabled to steer clear of the rocks and shoals of a too 
energetic, too full-blooded political life, on which have been ship- 
wrecked the States of South America, as were those of Mediseval 
Italy and Ancient Greece. Our colonies are young as yet in political 
life, and no doubt the substantial and assured progress of the British 
colony as compared with that of any other nation — ^no doubt the fact 
that British colonies have never afforded an instance of civil or inter- 
colonial war — is largely, if not entirely, due to the circumstance that 
the energetic first flush of political life called out by the inauguration 
of self-government in new and young communities, is advised and 
controlled by means of the Governor, the Colonial Office, and, in 
the last instance, appeal to the Imperial Parliament— that is, by 
all the legislative and administrative experience of the very home of 
Parliamentary government. • 
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Thus Victorians appeal to the Imperial Parliament ; and the case 
to bo presented must be discussed betimes. The kindly aid of the 
Imperial authorities has been invoked. According to the letter and 
the spirit of the Victorian Constitution, no measure of reform can be 
legalised without the consent of hoth the Houses. And the respec- 
tive majorities in those two Houses have long settled down into a 
rigid opposition to each other. Thus the Imperial wisdom will 
hardly endeavour to force on the colony the views of cither of the 
two local parties. And it may be added, that from the same high 
quarters no scheme will bo suggested which savours of anything 
or at variance with the true spirit of Parliamentary government. 

For these latter reasons we may at once dismiss from practical 
and immediate consideration such proposed reforms as would abolish 
the Council. Of a truth would this be the end of deadlocks : but by 
means of the annihilation of one of the two parties necessary to their 
occurrence. The Upper House will hardly agree to its own annihila- 
tion. Again, recent history by no means proves the Assembly of 
Victoria to be, at the present, a safe guardian of the interests of the 
community. We might instance its violent Protectionist proclivities, 
which are already enabling her freer neighbours to rival Victoria in 
her previously undisputed claim to be the premier colony of Aus- 
tralia. 

For these same reasons, too, we must regard with suspicion such 
^ reforms as seek to set up a direct appeal to the electors as a check and 
prevention of deadlocks. The Ministry at present enjoying the sup- 
port of the majority in the Assembly of Victoria has proposed that 
any measure which passes the Assembly in two consecutive sessions, 
and is twice rejected by the Council, shall be finally disposed of by 
Plebiscite. This is, in fact, the equivalent of making the Upper 
House dissolvable, in so far as it is a going to the country for its 
approval or disapproval of the policy of the majority of that House. 
But it is more than this ; the independence of the Assembly as well 
is done away with. The proposal has actually brought about a split 
among tho supporters of the Ministry. These dissentients hold, with 
great show of reason, that such a proposal simply insults and degrades 
Parliament by virtually ignoring that it represents the people. 

There are, however, two classes of reform which we need not 
reject on groimds either of theory or expediency : and it is in one of 
these two classes that the actual measures are to be found which 
shall set all right. Either of these classes would be acceptable in 
the colony itself, as they have neither of them been adopted by 
either of the two leading parties ; probably for the reason that they 
neither run to those extremes from which alone effective party cries 
can be manufactured. 

The one class of thd possible reforms seeks to leave the two 
Victorian chambers legally what they are at the present practkallif ; 
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viz., two representative bodies conjointly representing all majorities, 
minorities, interests, and classes in tbe community. The means to 
this end are that, in the event of disagreement, the two Houses 
should sit together in joint conference, and the decision of a two- 
thirds majority be accepted by all as final. This scheme has for 
precedent the procedure in both the United States and France ; where, 
as in Victoria, the Upper Houses are elective, and universal sufirage 
prevails. And these reforms are based on the undoubted fact that 
in Victoria, from what cause soever, representatives of capital and 
property, the representatives, that is, most concerned with taxation, 
do seek seats in the Council in preference to the Assembly. This 
class of reforms is, then, eminently practical. 

Another means to the same ond is to make the Council dissoluble 
together with the Assembly. And this is undoubtedly to rob the 
Upper House of this bicameral Parliament of its senatorial or perma- 
nent character. Consequently, it has been objected to such reforms 
that they are in contravention of the true English theory of Parliament. 
Yet in the thirty-fifth paragraph of the Victorian Constitution Act we 
read : “ It shall be lawful for the Legislature by any act or acts to 
define the privileges, immunities, and powers of either Council or 
Assembly, provided that they shall not exceed those held, exercised, 
and enjoyed by the Commons’ House of Parliament.” The lex et 
comuetiido Parliamenti here specifically alluded to, seems as it were, 
purposely to allow that the literal powers and relations of Lords and 
Commons need not be binding; and, it may be added, it is but 
reasonable that much licence must exist where universal suffrage is 
already conceded. Thus it is that it comes to be held to be both 
legal and constitutional to give to the Council some technical status 
other than that of the House of Lords, provided, and so long as, in 
the aggregate the Council’s powers do not exceed those of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament; provided, that is, it remain a 
House of Parliament ; and do not grow into a camarilla, a supreme 
senate, a thirty tyrants ; or in any other mode become possessed of 
the powers wielded by the many forms which irresponsible oligarchy 
has taken in history. At the same time due care must be taken 
that the Assembly do not exceed the privileges, immunities, and 
powers of the Commons’ House of Parliament ; in other words, that 
the Assembly also remain a House of Parliament, and do not grow 
into an eicKXrjaia, a supreme comitium, a four hundred tyrants ; or, 
in any other mode become possessed of the powers wielded by the 
many forms which irresponsible ochlocracy has taken in history. 

The other class of practicable reforms boasts far greater pretension 
to philosophical correctness. It is proposed to modify the compo- 
sition of both Houses, so as to assimilate them more in character to 
their nominal models, th^ Lords and Commons. Such reforms 
take into eonsideration the actualities of the present, and the more 
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certain probabilities of the future, of the political development • of 
Victoria. The Assembly is to be made representative of a/f interests 
in the community. Property is to have more voice. Various schemes 
have been suggested to this end : some advocate the granting extra 
votes to ratepayers. But the most effectual course will be found in 
the abolition or modification of payment of members. This system 
is only on its trial at present in Victoria. We have already dis- 
cussed its tendencies. It would seem desirable, even if its total 
abolition be left till future growth shall supply Victoria with men of 
means ready to serve the country, that at all events the system should 
be now modified, at least so far as to make it a mere reimburse- 
ment of the necessary expenses of attendance, and not, as at present, 
an actual livelihood. But the main feature of these reforms is the 
proposed transformation of the Upper House. It is no longer to 
compete with the Lower House in the re2>resentation of any interests 
whatever, but is simply to take up the much-needed constitutional 
position of a wholesome check on purely party or reckless legislation. 
The means to this end is the substitution of nomination for election. 
South Australia, the steady-going and sober neighbour of excitable 
Victoria, finds its own elected Upper House work badly, and is 
proposing the substitution of nomination. In the Dominion of 
Canada nomination has been substituted with great success for elec- 
tion, which proved a failure in regard to the Upper House. New 
Zealand and New South Wales afford successful examples of Upper 
Houses nominated and not elected. And it is noteworthy that where 
elective Upper Houses still flourish — to wit, in Tasmania and the 
Cape — manhood suffrage does not exist. 

It may be noted that even in the present state of political develop- 
ment in Victoria, a nominated Council can be formed of the best 
minds in the colony. The simple expedient named is to nominate, 
on ex-officio grounds, all who have attained to leading positions in 
the community — political, social, commercial, scientific, and munici- 
pal. This would ensure for the Upper House wisdom, technical skill 
on all points, and the respect of the people. The liberty to nominate 
a certain proportion of other members would give to the Constitu- 
tional Government for the time being that powerful hold over 
obstructive cliques which the English Crown has found a most 
useful adjunct to Constitutional Government. 

We have briefly detailed two possible classes of reform. It remains 
only to add that it has been thought desirable to leave it to Victo- 
rians themselves to decide which class of schemes they may choose as 
the path that shall for the whole future lead them clear of Parlia- 
mentary deadlocks. The various authorities interested have two 
distinct questions before them. The one the matured form that the 
Victorian constitution is ^finally to assume, and the other the preven- 
tion of deadlocks during the present ephemeral epoch of .Victorian 
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life. It 19 perhaps worth while for the moment to assume that the 
first question had best be left for future determination, and that the 
Victorian community may be trusted as it becomes, in the inevitable 
course of events, more developed in political knowledge, to seek of 
itself to satisfy the Parliamentary instincts of a more staid and full- 
grown British community. With the aid of this assumption we can 
abstract from all surrounding matter some simple means for prevent- 
ing Parliamentary deadlocks under existing conditions. 

The Victorian Upper House itself suggested such a remedy ; but 
this remedy assumes that deadlocks result from nothing more than a 
rejection of the Appropriation Bill, and that the Upper House only 
rejects Appropriation Bills when they contain items objectionable to 
that House. The remedy is contained in the proposition that the 
Bill itself be always passed, but that if the Council take objection to 
any item, such objection is to be submitted to the decision of extra- 
colonial arbitrators, and the item retained or rejected in accordance 
with such decision. But wo have seen that it is the opposition of 
the parties that rule in each House — it is men, and not measures, 
that bring about deadlocks. In Victoria the Government carry one 
House with them, and the Opposition the other. For instance, the 
two Houses have found it quite impossible to come to terms even on 
the common ground of the much-needed reform of the constitution. 
A right temporary remedy will seek to pit the two parties together 
in a constitutional arena. The Austrian and Norwegian constitu- ^ 
tions offer suggestions. The Storthing divides itself into two distinct 
and permanent committees — the Odelsthing and the Tagthing — and 
when these two cannot agree, they join themselves together again 
for the nonce and vote in union. The two component parts of 
the Austrian Delegations, the Hungarian and the Austrian, when 
they fail to agree in their separate resolves, sit together in joint 
council for the single purpose of voting, but all further debate is 
forbidden. It is proposed then that when the two Victorian 
Houses cannot agree they should sit in joint committee on the 
question at issue, and that some suflBcient majority should be 
accepted as a final decision of the point. Such a measure has the 
great merit of simplicity ; it has the merit, too, of being acceptable 
to all local parties, provided, of course, it is instituted as avowedly 
temporary — temporary, that is, as being a mere precursor of some 
final alteration of the constitution ; as being a mere palliative which 
shall tide over the di£Bculties of the present, and so render possible 
due and efficient preparation for the future. Yet it has the neces- 
sary merit of absolute efficacy for the prevention, so long as it is put 
in practice, of the source of all Victoria's political ills — Parliamentary 
deadlocks. It is a sure preventive of the attacks of crisis fever until 
. such time as Ihe constitution shall become altered, and newly set up 
no longer oh;Qoxious to such attacks. G. Baden Powell. 
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So far as the domestic history of the past month is concerned, Ireland 
is the chief centre of political interest. Parliament has been 
busied with the consideration of questions which touch at several 
separate points Irish interests, Irish rights, Irish sensibilities. It 
has been asked to legislate on the land question, on the question 
of university educationj and on the right of Irishmen to organize 
volunteer corps. In addition to this there might be mentioned 
the movement that has received already the sanction of Parliument 
for abolishing the Convention Act, and conceding to Ireland the 
privilege, within certain limits, of holding political meetings as 
in England. In each of those matters the attitude of the two 
great parties in the State has been instructive. The cordial, and 
even enthusiastic, approval given by the Government and the 
Opposition to the Volunteer Corps Bill, marks, so far as the 
sentimental aspect of Irish politics is concerned, quite as much 
a new point of departure as, Mr. Lowe rightly said on Wednesday 
last, liad been arrived at in the matter of university education. 

The omens are still more noticeable in the case of the advance 
which has been made in the direction of Irish land reform. It is 
not so long ago that the idea of a Oonservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer throwing over an Irish Secretary, and accepting such a 
principle as that involved in Mr. Lefevre's Resolution on the 
second of this month, would have been scouted as impossible. Here 
we may recognise symptoms of the assertion of the power of 
political ideas on the minds of a i-)arty traditionally inaccessible to 
ideas. The fact is at last allowed by the official representatives of 
Toryism, that the precise conditions which govern agriculture in 
England do not govern it in Ireland, and that in view of this diver- 
gence, it may not be amiss to be guided by the experience of other 
European countries. The object of Mr. Lefevre's motion was so 
fully explained by Mr. Thornton in a recent number of this Review, 
that we need not here give a detailed account of its scope. Briefly 
it may be explained as having for its purpose the assimilation of the 
working of the Irish Landed Estates Court to that of the Irish 
Church Temporalities Commission, the extension, in other words, 
to the former of the inducements and facilities afforded under the 
latter to peasants to become proprietors. The really surprising 
novelty was to hear the Conservative leader of a Conservative House 
of Commons admitting the force of such arguments as those urged 
by the author of the resolution. To this class of arguments wo refer 
Mr. Lefevre’s statements that Ireland is behind all other countries of 
the world in the work of creating a class of small landlords; that, while 
in Franco nearly two-thirjds of the land is owned by persons possessing 
less than seventy-five acres each, and in Switzerland more than two- 
thirds by proprietors the average of whose territorial possessions is 
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less than seventy acres, in Ireland not a two-hundrcd-and-fiftieth 
part of the land is in the ownership of persons having less than . 
fifty acres each. Ifow, in Ireland the land is cultivated by 600,000 
tenants, with an average of between thirty-two and less than thirty 
acres apiece. There are 16,000 landlords, of whom 12,000 only have 
more than 100 acres, two- thirds of the total area of the country 
belonging to rather less than two thousand persons. 

Hero then, it cannot be doubted, is a case — and it is a great thing 
for the Government to have recognised this much — in which the 
conventional arguments urged against peasant proprietorship wholly 
fail to apply. On the one hand, we have the experience of France 
to support the hypothesis that there is presumptive evidence in favour 
of the scheme; on the other hand, the experience of England is 
without anything from which it can be analogically inferred that the 
reform is inexpedient, much less dangerous. It may be granted that 
of late years signs have been witnessed of the development of an 
Irish middle class, and of course the tendency will be for the country 
to become more commercial and less agricultural. Hut agriculture 
will still remain the staple pursuit of Ireland ; and if it be said that 
the multiplication of small holdings will be followed by unwieldy 
additions to the population, the answer -which suggests itself is that 
there will be a corresponding increase in those opportunities of emi- 
gration of which Irishmen have never been slow to avail themselves. 
It is at least impossible to object to the proposal for the reasons that 
are adduced against it as valid in the case of England. In Ireland 
there is no question whatever of the introduction of a new principle. 
The lines on which Mr. Lefevre’s resolution proceeds are the lines 
on which the Irish territorial system is administered. Peasant 
proprietorship, or something very like it, is the foundation of that 
system. It has been recognised in the two greatest measures passed 
by an English parliament of late years. All that Mr. Lefevre does 
is to urge that it shall have fuller and more favourable opportunities 
than it has yet enjoyed. 

While, in these matters Irish legislation does not offer any 
exact precedent for England, and consequently any arguments drawn 
from England against such legislation are inadmissible, it will not 
do to ignore the fact that in the long run the spirit of Irish land 
reform may react upon England. Our meaning may be conveniently 
illustrated by two measures which have been brought forward in the 
course of the last fortnight in the two Houses of Parliament ; the 
first, Mr. Shaw’s Landlord and Tenant Bill, the second. reading of 
which was refused by the House of Commons by a majority of 172 — 
263 to 91 — May 14 ; the other, Lord Belmore’s Tenant Bight Bill, 
negatived by the Peers, without a division, on Tuesday, May 20. 
It will be sufBcient description of the second of these measures to ^ 
Uy that it aimed at definitdy recognising the legal validity of the 
Ulster tenanl righi in i^e case of farms let on lease,, weH 
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as, in tbbso let by annual covenant. Serious objections to the 
pVojk’sal there were, of course, none forthcoming, and the sub- 
ject is chiefly to be noted because it affords a further illustration 
of the ministerial consciousness of the expediency of avoiding every- 
thing which can just now alienate the Irish vote. The Bill was 
brought forward by Lord Belmorc ; it was strongly supported by 
the Lord Chancellor ; the Prime Minister refused to accede to Lord 
Granville's request that he should urge Lord Belmoro to withdraw 
the measure. Mr. Shaw's Landlord and Tenant Bill was a different 
affair. It aimed not merely at a special and emphatic interpretation 
of a measure already in existence, as did Lord Belmore's, but at 
enlarging the area covered by a particular custom. Its object 
was, in fact, to extend to the whole of Ireland the tenant right of 
Ulster — to give Irish tenants the power of securing themselves in 
their holdings without being subject to the confiscation of their pro- 
perty by an advance of rent. The amount of State interference in this 
matter is little more than that conditionally sanctioned by the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act of 1870 in England. It is less than exists, to the 
allowed and universal interest of the community, in the factory acts 
and shipping acts. It, or something like it, becomes a simple matter 
of justice when it is remembered that it was said, in the course of 
the debate, Irish tenants are not like English tenants, voluntary 
contractors, but obliged in the great majority of cases to accept 
any terms that the landlord may impose. It is a significant 
commentary on the wisdom of such legislation as this that the 
measure should have received the support both of Mr. Howard, the 
newly-elected member for East Cumberland, who is not likely to 
underrate the sacred right of territorial proprietorship, and of Mr. 
Herschell, whose name in such a context may be regarded as almost 
a synonym for judicial moderation. What is the exact position in 
which such legislation as this, in the case of Ireland, stands to 
legislation in the same department of politics in England ? That it 
will stimulate the desire among English tenant farmers to secure 
fixity, of tenure one cannot doubt. The plea of the English tenant 
farmers at the present time is as definite and intelligible as it is just. 
What they want is not peasant proprietorships, but fixity of tenure. 
In other words, they ask that the AgriciJtural Holdings Act 
shall cease to be permissive, and shall become compulsory. 
The future of English agriculture is in the direction of market 
gardening; the future of Irish agriculture lies in the chances 
of agricultural improvement. The condition of life and civili- 
zation in the two countries are essentially different. Hence, 
while by doing that which is just and expedient for Ireland 
you may emphasize the demand for . that which is equitable and 
convenient for England, you cannot make what is exclusively 
suitable for Ireland *suitable also for England. Here we may 
mention, as an illustration of our argument, a oommCTidable pcflicy 
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adopted by an English landlord. Lord Tollemache has not only 
just made a considerable remission of rent to his tenants, but has 
pledged himself to the payment of liberal compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements, and has conceded to his tenants a lease note 
giving them undisturbed possession for twenty -one years. This we 
believe to be an instance of the salutary manner in which, and the 
limits within which, Irish legislation may be expected to react on 
English feeling. 

Passing to the question of University education, there has been 
witnessed a noticeable step in the direction of the settlement of 
a complicated and long-standing difficulty. No person who happened 
to be in the House of Commons on the afternoon of May the 21st 
can fail to have been profoundly impressed by the spirit in which 
the O'Conor Don's Bill was discussed on both sides. The confes- 
sion was placed on national record by the representatives equally of 
the Government and the Opposition that something should bo done 
to equalise, in reality as well as in name, the opportunities of academic 
culture enjoyed by Irish Protestants and Catholics. Theoretically, 
of course, these opportunities are equal already. The same Univer- 
sities and the same colleges are open to different denominations, but 
so far as the enormous majority of Roman Catholics are concerned 
they are practically non-existent. They are unfavourably regarded 
by the priests, and the pious multitude mostly obeys its priests. That 
is briefly the case for the O’Conor Don’s Bill. The measure was based 
upon the practical, though not the professed, recognition of the 
truth that the machinery of University education in Ireland for 
Catholics is without any adequate endowment. It aimed at pro- 
viding this endowment in an adroit manner, and one as little likely 
as possible to offend Protestant prejudices. It proceeded to apply to 
Ireland, on a higher educational level, the same principle which on 
a lower one the legislature has established in England — the sup- 
port of denominational schools and colleges out of public money. Nor 
even in Ireland is this principle unrecognised by the Government. 
The Intermediate Education Act of last year logically involves the 
poKcy of concurrent denominational endowment. In the course of the 
debate on Wednesday last, the Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that the two cases were identical or even closely ^ke, and it is 
true that the O'Conor Don's measure contemplates the establishment 
and endowment of an entire apparatus of education — museums, 
laboratories, class rooms — which was not required by the ministerial 
measure of a twelvemonth since. The O'Conor Don would not 
have received the support of the Irish priesthood which it may be fairly 
assumed he has secured, unless his bill promised them a good deal 
more than payment by results. But so far as principle is concerned, 
the measure is not in advance of the measure of last year, or for the 
matter of that of the Education Act of 1870. 

Thus the promdtera of the Bill came before the House of Oomnions 
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•with facts and logic both on their side. The circumstances are what 
they declare them to be ; the grievance is as palpable as Mr. Lowe 
proclaimed. The precedent would have a binding force were it hot 
for the solvent of religious antagonism which it has to en- 
counter. That sentiment has caused the English Government and 
the English Parliament to place themselves in an anomalous 
position. It was allowed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and other speakers on the Ministerial side, as well as by Liberals, 
Dhat Irish Catholic University Education was not in a state satis- 
factory to those most immediately concerned — the Catholics them- 
selves. The next thing was for the House of Commons to proclaim 
its impotence to introduce the desiderated reform. One honourable 
member suggested the affiliation of a new Catholic college to an old 
Protestant university. Another was for reducing the million and 
a half. A third declared that nothing could be done towards 
finding the money till Parliament knew a great deal more about the 
manner in which the endowment was to be administered. This last 
was in fact the contention of the Cabinet. Sir Stafford Northcoto 
complained that the measure did not furnish guarantees against 
the application of money forthcoming from the surplus fund of the 
Irish Church, in a manner strictly prohibited by Parliament when 
that Church was disendowed. 

There remains a consideration which might have been urged with 
considerable effect by the authors of the bill, and by her Majesty’s 
Ministers had they decided to give it their support. It may bo 
undeniable that the colleges which will profit from the new endow- 
ments will be those resorted to by Catholic students — though, for the 
matter of that, there would be nothing to prevent the Senate affili- 
ating an Anglican or Presbyterian seminary, so as to be able to deny 
the absolute application of the principle discovered in the measure. 
But if the colleges will be Catholic, they will receive the emoluments 
of the measure, not in their capacity of schools of Catholic doctrine, 
but of secular culture. The bill says not one word about Catholic 
or Protestant. It provides for the election of a senate whose com- 
position might be cited as furnishing an adequate security against 
the influences of a narrowing ecclesiasticism. What objection, it 
might thus with some plausibility be asked, could there be to pro- 
ceeding to the discussion of a measure conceived in this spirit ? The 
endowment of Roman Catholicism, which the measure would carry 
with it, is not direct, but indirect, and if a Roman Catholic youth 
reaches a certain standard of merit in arts, physics, engineering, or 
law, ho has as much a* claim to the reward of the State as if he 
belonged to any other religion, or no religion at all. As we have 
seen, there is exceedingly little in the assertion that the State has 
resolved to endow no more denominational institutions. It does 
endow such institutions already, and every attempt to discredit 
them in England is stigmatised as the impious effort of a visionary 
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and impracticable fanaticism. In the matter of the primary schools 
of Groat Britain, are always told, when anything is said on the 
subject, that the national feeling is in favour of the preservation of 
the mixed system of voluntary or religious and secular schools. In 
Ireland, the same argument is applied to the case of Homan Catho- 
licism, and the very persons who allow its validity in the case of 
Protestantism, deny that it is the sort of thing which statesmanship 
can recognise. Thus we witness those who appeal to sentiment 
against principle in England, condemning sentiment on the ground 
of principle in Ireland. 

The perpetual adjournment of this question is a scandal to 
English statesmanship and to English toleration. It is monstrous 
to deplore the aggressive cupidity or the bigotry of Homan Catho- 
licism in such a context. There is neither more of bigotry nor 
rapacity in the present demand of the Irish Catholics, than in the 
contention of the Irish and English Protestants. Bigotry is not the 
exclusive note of any one church, but the common quality of all. 
Intolerance is innate in every variety of dogmatic religion. It is 
even innate in some sorts of irreligion. When, therefore, an Eng- 
lish government resist such a demand as that which is now made, on 
the ground that it is inconsistent with their principles to concede 
it, they are guilty of a manifest fallacy. Principle has in reality 
nothing to do with the matter. The State docs not regard it as an 
axiomatic condition of policy to refuse all help to denominational 
institutions. Ministers do in this affair precisely what they consider 
expedient. They cannot even honestly say that they were pre- 
vented on Wednesday last from supporting the second reading of 
the O’Conor Don’s Bill by, as Sir Stafford Northcote inter alia 
hinted, an apprehension that the degrees of the New University 
should not come up to the proper standard, and that the million and 
a half should be eventually at the exclusive disposition of the Irish 
Catholic priesthood. As regards the former of these pleas, it implies 
that the authorities of the New University should consent to commit 
academic suicide. Unless a St. Patrick’s degree is recognised as a 
hall-mark of competence and worth in the professional and secular 
world, students will not care to avail themselves of it. As regards the 
latter assertion, it is enough to point to tho governing body of the 
University. It is only upon the assumption that the Senate will con- 
sent to a policy of efEacement, that the contingency of the absorption 
of a million and a half by the Homan hierarchy for political ends 
can be realised. The true explanation of tho ministerial attitude in 
this business of an Irish University, is now what it has always been. 
Ministerial generosity and justice are limited by fear, not of what 
Homan Catholicism may ultimately do with the concession, but of 
the effects which such a concession, or the mere proposal of such 
a concession, may have on pqlitioal followers. 

If we look, on the Continent, we shall fail to find muoh 
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that can be said to have any special interest or importance for an 
English public. To mention the Greek claims is only to be brought 
back at once from the Hellenic Monarchy to the French Republic. 
Whether we speak of Athens or Alexandria, the chief point that 
concerns England is the commentary furnished directly or indirectly 
on the relations of France and England. In both cases these relations 
have assumed an unsatisfactory character, and in both cases from the 
same cause. We entered into a hind of concert with France, the 
object of which was better administration of Egypt. The Govern- 
ments of the two countries did in reality officially identify themselves 
with this ill-judged interference. The dispatch of Mr. Rivers 
Wilson was as significant in its way as that of M. Blignieres. The 
enterprise was inconsiderately and rashly entered upon. It has been 
ignominiously abandoned, and in a manner which has caused a cloud 
of suspicion to rise between the two countries. There was not the 
slightest necessity for the interchange of acrimonious articles on the 
subject between the ministerial newspapers of London and the 
official or semi-official press of Paris. The whole difficulty is 
perfectly gratuitous. Two great powers cannot act together, in a 
large business, unless they have an identity of interest, or have agreed 
upon certain points to differ. The representatives of the Government 
now complain of the unreasonableness of the French public in sup- 
posing that England can have the same policy at heart in Egypt as 
France. To France the paramount object is the payment of the debt; 
to England the keeping clear of the great passages of imperial 
communication,^^ and the custody of the Canal shares. But why was 
not this discovered and proclaimed months ago? Why were we 
unnecessarily exposed to the risk of undertaking a fool’s mission ? 
It is said that both Franco and England agreed to trouble themselves 
only with the financial aspects of tho Egyptian problem. But in 
Egypt finance is everything, and financial administration opens up 
tho door to every kind of political and imperial issue. 

The remarks which are applicable in the case of Egypt hold 
nearly equally good in that of Greece. Here again the complaint 
of British perfidy and selfishness is heard. England, it is said, 
arranged with France to support the Hellenic claims. Tho thirteenth 
protocol, the French press protests, embodies not merely a score 
of recommendations, but of resolutions. Tho time has come for 
giving effect to them, and once more England hangs back and holds 
aloof in tho familiar discreditable fashion. It is Syria one day, 
Egypt the next, Greece the third. No matter which it be, says 
M. Gambetta’s organ, the result is the same. France is deceived 
by the fine promises of England, pledges herself to the accom- 
plishment of a specific and arduoi^ , ^a^k, and then when the 
hour comes for the redemption of the pledge, that^ die has 
been a dupe. We may be pa^rdoned for saying that we jrecogpiee 
in this petulant outburst signs of a rather remarkabie . 
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ency, and shortness of -memory. {Wlien M. Gambetta .ond^llis 
newspaper talk about having been misled by England, , in^ who^ 
did they recognise the representative of English poKcy? In^ 
our chief plenipotentiary at the Berlin Congress, ' in Lord 
fieacoBsfield. At the timewiheti the grtot international conclave -was 
being held, no praise was too iulsome for the English* Prem^iL 
from a certain coterie of French admirers. He was an em-* 
bodiment of heroism and resolution, the “'aged statesman in whose*^ 
heart alone the spirit of English policy st^l lived.” Such was M. 
Gambetta’s view then. It was also that of the French Government, 
and now the process of disillusioning is being gone through. It was 
not England that deceived France, it was Franco which courted the 
melodramatic deception practised upon it by Lord Beaconsfield. 
The whole history of the present development of the Greek ques- 
tion, like that of the Egyptian question, points a moral of' which 
the natural emphasis scarcely needs accentuation, against the novel 
and eccentric intermeddling of our foreign policy. We are promised 
a crusade in the cause of righteousness ; we find that it is only a 
disreputable escapade in the interest of the Stock Exchange. 

While the appearance of one episode in the Eastern question, the 
Greek claims, is profoundly unsatisfactory, it is agreeable to be able 
to add that its Asiatic developments have about them much which is 
reassuring. The Afghan war is at an end ; the war with Burmah 
is averted. As regards the latter, there seems reason to believe that 
Lord Lytton displayed much firmness and judgment. Strongly urged 
to do so, when the news of the atrocities perpetrated by a mad 
monarch spread a sensation through Anglo-Indian official circles 
which can only be compared to that whic)i was produced in this 
country when the news of the Bulgarian outraged hrftved in the 
summer and autumn of 1876, the Viceroy declined tb dispatch a 
mission of military vengeance, and curbed the martial enthusiasm of 
some of his counsellors. In reference to the termination of the war 
in Afghanistan, it is, we may hope, not premature to congratulate 
ourselves on the signature of a treaty of peace with Takoob Ehan. 
But before much is said on that point it would be as well to know what 
are our future responsibilities in Afghanistan. Is it possible to roly 
upon the faith of the Ameer’s successor, when we have sheathed the 
sword P What is the measure of confidence which Yakoob has in the 
good faith of England after his father’s experiences of English pro- 
mises in the matter of native residents P What will be the expendi- 


ture involved by the new scientific frontier P What equivalent are we 
giving Yakoob Khan for his concessions to us P Is it an equivalent 


in the shape of a guarantee of the permanence of his dynasty, or a 
pj^oe of territory P ^h^^ are, each of them, facts on which we 
nmfft lubre pbi^j^ive knowledge before we can 

tJ^theAli^W^l!brouble4 : 








